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PREFACE. 


The  Editor  of  the  volume  now  offered  to  the  pubHc  has  found 
his  task  one  of  some  deUcacy  and  difficulty. 

In  selecting  from  among  the  recent  poets  of  Great  Britain  two, 
whose  works  had  not  been  hitherto  presented  collectively  to  the 
American  reader,  to  be  published  with  a  new  edition  of  Keats,  it 
was,  of  course,  his  object  to  give  the  preference  to  those  which 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  public — ^most  popular.  He  chose 
Mary  Howitt  and  Henry  Hart  Milman ;  and  in  doing  so,  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  as  to  their  merits,  compared  with 
those  of  their  contemporaries ;  and  he  believes  that,  considered 
with  reference  to  richness  of  imagination,  fertility  of  invention, 
grace  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  the  interesting  character  of  the 
subjects  which  they  have  chosen  for  their  various  poetical  works, 
they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  living  British  poets. 
Milman  is  in  the  classical  style.  His  chaste  and  beautiful  com- 
positions remind  one  of  a  Grecian  temple,  towering  towards 
Heaven  in  the  severe  majesty  of  its  just  proportions ;  while  those 
of  Mrs.  Howitt,  redolent  of  middle  age  lore,  and  rich  in  catholic 
associations,  have  rather  the  semblance  of  some  venerable  Gothic 
cathedral, 

"With  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Shedding  a  dim  religious  light" 

upon  the  kneeling  devotees  below.  Each  has  a  peculiar  beauty, 
such  as  may  render  them  counterparts  to  each  other,  and  not 
inappropriately,  it  is  believed,  are  they,  grouped  opposite  to  each 
other  in  this  volume. 

The  many  editions  already  published  of  Keats's  works  have  suf- 
ficiently attested  his  popularity.  His  reputation  has  been  con- 
tinually advancing  since  the  period  of  his  lamented  death. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  respective  collections 
embraced  in  this  volume  complete  and  accurate;  and  it  is  hoped 
they  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  public. 
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Whftfi  doM  w  ptrtlr  may  eompalab 
B«t  kaow  not  what'i  mwied.—  Bunu. 


TO 


ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ESQ. 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  INSCRIBED,  BY  HIS  SINCERE  FRIEND, 

THE   AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


The  idaA  of  thit  poem  originated  io  a  itrong  imprea- 
«B  of  the  iramenw  Taloe  of  the  human  mmiI,  and  of 
•II  the  varied  roodet  of  ita  trials,  according  to  ita  own 
JBfiaiielj  varied  modidcationa,  as  eiisting  in  diflerent 
JMiiTiduala.  We  see  the  awful  mass  of  sorrow  and 
tf  crime  in  the  worid.  but  we  know  only  in  part — in 
ifwy  soiall  degree,  the  fearful  weight  of  solicitations 
ad  impalaea  of  passion,  and  the  vast  constraint  of 
that  are  brought  into  play  against 
hnmanitj.    In  the  luminous  words  of  my 


*Wfcat*i  does  we  ptrtlj  aiay  eoBpola, 
But  know  Dot  what'i  reaiated.' 

Tkm,  withoat  sulBcient  reflection,  we  are  furnished 
wiifa  dataoo  which  to  condemn  our  fellow-creatures. 
bat  witboat  sufficient  grounds  fi>r  their  palliation  and 
flDBOHseratioo.  It  is  necessary  ior  the  acquisition 
of  tbat  charity,  which  is  the  aaul  of  Christianity,  for 
m  to  deaceod  into  the  depths  of  our  own  nature ;  to 
pot  oQiaelTes  into  many  imaginary  and  untried  situa- 
tioaa.  that  we  may  enaUe  ourselves  to  form  some 
tolanUe  notioo  bow  we  might  be  aflbcted  by  them ; 
hffw  hr  we  might  be  tempted  — how  &t  deceived — 
hffw  hr  we  might  have  occasion  to  lament  the  evil 
ofofcosairinrfs,  to  weep  over  our  own  weak- 
and  pray  for  the  pardon  of  our  Crimea;  that, 
mimed  up  this  vivid  perception  of  what  we 
■igbt  60,  anfier  and  become,  we  may  apply  the  rule 
loev  foUawit  mkI  oaaae  to  be  astonWitd  in  some 


degree,  at  the  shapes  of  atrocity  into  which  sonie  of 
them  are  transformed ;  and  learn  to  bear  with  othm 
as  brethren,  who  have  been  tried  tenfold  beyood  cn^ 
own  experience,  or  periiaps  our  strength. 

The  evil  agent  whom  I  have  employed  for  dw 
working  out  of  this  moral  process,  in  this  poem,  may 
either  be  regarded  literally,  as  he  is  ieprescntad» 
according  to  the  popular  creed ;  or  simply,  aa  a  per* 
sonification  of  the  principle  of  temptotion.  as  each 
iixJividual  reader's  own  bias  of  sentiment  may  lead 
him  to  prefer:  for  my  own  part,  I  regard  him  in  the 
latter  point  of  view. 

There  may  be  some  who  may  not  approve  of  the 
extent  of  crime  which  I  have  brought  into  aciian  ia 
the  course  of  these  dramas.  They  may  deem  the 
experiment  especially  dubious  in  a  female  writer. 
But  let  such  reflect,  that  without  high  temptatiotf 
there  could  he  no  high  crime;  without  high  criiQ* 
there  could  be  no  actual  and  adequate  repnsentatioo 
of  human  nature,  as  we  know  it  to  exist.  And 
therefore  to  have  flinched  in  this  respect,  would  have 
been  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  my  wqHl  Lift 
those  reflect  also,  that  it  has  not  been  my  plan  to 
render  the  description  of  crime  alluring.  In  thi^ 
case  I  should  have  deserved,  not  only  all  the  blame 
the  timid  or  the  rigidly  righteous  could  heap  upon 
me,  but  also  that  of  the  philosophical  obaerver  of  oar 
nature ;  for  my  view  of  it  then  would  have  beeo 
fidse  and  iqjust.  But  I  have  painted  the  career  of 
crime  such  as  it  is — one  uniform  downward  tendenq^ 
to  degradation  and  ruinous  misery;  and  have  therebf 
heki  ap  to  young  aad  okl,  to  strong  and  wcal^  (p 
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die  high  and  the  lowly  of  earth,  the  moat  important 
moral  leann  that  t)ie  light  and  darkneaa  of  this 
atrange  life  can  teach  to  tried,  allured,  rational  yet 
comiptihle,  intellectual  yet  icnse-involved  beings — 
the  most  important  we  are  capable  of  giving  or 
receiving. 

The  sceneii,  charncters.  and  events  in  these  dramas 
are,  as  in  humon  life,  exceedingly  various,  and  ex- 
ceedingly diverrifled  in  their  degrees  of  moml  purity 
or  turpitude ;  but  if  they  are  allowed  only  to  be  such 
•a  &11  really  within  the  scope  of  our  nature,  they 
need  no  defence,  for  ihey  must  be  full  of  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  of  stimulus  to  good. 


THE  SEVEN  TEMPTATIONS. 


In  a  gloomy  chaotic  region  of  universal  apace 
inhabited  by  the  Spirits  of  Evil,  who,  enraged  at 
their  expulsion  frum  heaven,  still  endeavoured  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God,  by  over- 
taming  or  defacing  the  beauty  of  his  moral  creation 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  sate  three  of  the  lower  order  of 
SpirilB.  Among  them  was.  Achzib  the  liar,  or  the 
nmner  to  and  fro. — a  restless,  ambitious  spirit,  who, 
hating  good,  coveted  distinction  among  the  bad. 

For  a  long  time  they  had  sate  in  silence,  each  occu- 
pied by  his  own  cogitations ;  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  much  longer  they  might  have  remained  so.  had 
not  the  attention  of  the  youngest  been  diverted  by  a 
gloomily  magnificent  procession,  which  was  dimly 
•een  passing  in  the  distance. 

-  Another  of  the  favoured  ones,"  said  he,  **  is  this 
day  crowned !" 

**Ay,"  replied  Achzib,  "it  is  an  easy  thing  for 
ioroe  to  obtain  distinction !  I  have  desired  it  lor  long; 
I  have  done  services  to  merit  it ;  but  my  merits,  like 
my  desires,  are  fruitless*' 

'*Hast  thou,"  inquired  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
''proved  the  supremacy  of  evil?  hast  thou  shown 
tfuU  we  are  stronger  than  God  V* 

"l  have  done  much,"  said  Achzib,  '*fs  ye  all 
imow!" 

'*iiut,  if  thoQ  have  failed  to  do  this, '  rejoined  the 
Other,  **  thou  canst  not  have  deserved  the  distinction 
thou  deairest !" 

"  But  that  is  soon  dune !"  answered  Ach»bu 

*'Not  so  soon!"  interrupted  the  youngest  spirit 
*1  have  tried  to  prove  it  till  1  am  weary;  and  now 
I  nnreluctantly  make  the  confinwiun,  that  though  we 
■re  mighty,  (jod  is  mightier  thnn  we — his  mercy  is 
atronger  than  our  hate,  hiH  integrity  than  our  crafl!" 

**I  deny  all  this,"  said  Achzib,  "and  I  will  prove 
it  beyond  controversy .'  I  will  directly  ascend  to  the 
eerth:  and  of  the  human  spirits  whom  I  will  tempt, 
I  will  win  the  greater  number,  if  not  ail  of  them,  to 
their  ruin  !*' 

**If  thou  do  this,"  said  the  eldest  spirit,  "  thoa  wilt 
deaenre  to  he  crowned  like  him  whoae  lioa- 


ouni  thou  murmurest  against :  it  is  fiv  leas  thai 
that  he  obtained  them !" 

**  You  shall  see."  said  Achzib  exnltingly,  *■  wl 
will  do.  I  will  select  seven  human  beings,  and  h 
them  according  to  their  several  naturea;  and 
prove  not  beyond  dispute  the  superior  power  ol 
let  me  bo  called  tenfold,  Achzib  the  liar!" 

"Be  it  so!"  replied  the  other  twa 


Achzib  was  upon  earth.  He  took  up  his  aboc 
a  famous  city,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a 
losophcr,  inquired  out  their  most  learned  meiL 
told  him  of  a  poor  scholar.  Achzib  aaw  him 
conversed  with  him.  lie  found  him  young,  won 
with  study,  and  as  simple,  un)>ractised  and  inc 
rienced  in  the  ways  of  men  as  a  child.  Thia  i 
be  my  first  essay,  said  Achzib  ^nd  occordinglyi 
cumulating  learned  troatisra  and  immeaauraUy 
parchments  of  puzzling  but  unsound  philosophy 
made  his  attempt  Whether  Achzib  or  the  '. 
Scholar  triumphed,  shall  be  seen. 


THE  POOR   SCHOLAR. 


PERSON& 

THE  POOR  SCHOIJIR. 
ACHZIB,  THE  rillLOSOPHEE. 
THE  MOTHER. 
LITTLE  BOY. 

TTie  Scholar*$  Room.  —  Evening, 

THE  POOR  SCHOUiR  AND  LITTLE   BOT. 

JJUle  Boy,  reading.    "  These  things  I  have  wpt 
unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.    In 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  ct 
I  have  overcome  the  world."    Here  eiideth  the 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John. 
Poor  Scholar.  Most  precious  words !  Mow  go  ] 
woy ; 
The  summer  fields  are  green  and  bright ; 
Your  tasks  are  done.  —  Why  do  you  slay  f 

Christ  give  his  peace  to  you :    Good  night! 
Boy.    You  look  so  pale,  sir!  you  are  wone; 
Let  me  remain,  and  be  your  nurse ! 
Sir,  when  my  mother  has  been  ill, 
I've  kept  her  chamber  neat  and  still, 
And  wailed  on  her  all  the  day ! 

ScJtol.    Thank  you !  but  yet  you  must  noisi 
Still,  still  my  buy,  before  we  part 

Receive  my  blessing  —  'tis  my  last! 
I  feel  Death's  hand  is  on  my  heart. 
And  my  life's  sun  is  sinking  fiist; 
Yet  mark  me,  child.  1  have  no  fear, — 

'Tis  thus  the  Christian  meets  his  end: 
I  know  my  work  is  finished  here. 

And  God  —  thy  God  too  —  is  my  friend ! 
The  joyful  course  has  just  began; 
Life  IS  in  thee  a  fountain  strong ; 
Yet  look  upon  a  dying  man. 
Receive  hia  words  and  keep  them  loof ! 

IS 
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I^BV  God,  tU-wiae,  omnipotent, 

In  him  we  live  and  have  our  being; 
He  hath  all  love,  all  bleving  aent — 

Craator  —  Father  —  All-decreeing ! 
Fear  him,  and  love,  and  praise,  and  truit: 

Tec  have  of  man  no  ilavish  fear; 
Remember  kings,  like  thee,  are  dust. 

And  at  one  judgment  must  appear. 
But  virtue,  and  its  holy  fruits. 

The  poet's  soul,  the  sage's  sense, 
Tliese  are  eialted  attributes ; 

And  these  demand  thy  reverence. 
Bot,  boy,  remember  this,  e>n  then 
Revere  the  gifts,  but  not  the  men ! 
'Obey  thy  parents;  they  are  given 

Tb  guide  our  inexperienced  youth ; 
Types  are  they  of  the  One  in  heaven, 

Chaetinng  but  in  love  and  truth ! 
Ke^  thyvelf  pure — sin  doth  eSkce 

Tlie  beauty  of  our  spiritual  life  .* 
Do  good  to  all  men  —  Uve  in  peace 

And  charity,  abhorring  strife ! 
ThB  mental  power  which  God  has  given. 

As  1  have  taught  thee,  cultivate ; 
Tboa  canst  not  be  too  wise  fur  heaven. 

If  thou  dost  humbly  consecrate 
lily  soul  to  God !  and  ever  take 

In  his  good  book  delight ;  there  lies 
Hie  higtMst  knowledge,  which  will  make 

Thy  soul  unto  salvation  wise ! 
Ily  little  boy,  thou  canst  not  know 

How  strives  my  spirit  fervently. 
Bow  my  heart's  fountains  overflow 

With  yearning  tenderness  for  thee ! 
God  keep  and  strengthen  thee  from  sin ! 

God  erown  thy  life  with  peace  and  joy. 
And  give  al  last  to  enter  in 

The  dty  of  his  rest! 

My  boy 
Fanweli — I  have  had  joy  in  thee ; 
I  fo  to  higher  joy — oh,  follow  me ! 
But  now  frreweU ! 

Soy,  Kind  sir,  good  night  I 

I  will  retnzn  with  morning  light  [He  goes  out 

[Tke  Poor  Scholar  ntt  for  jome  time  at  m 
mtdiiationt  then  rimng  and  putting  away 
all  hie  booktt  except  the  BHUt  he  tUe  doum 


SdbeL  Now,  now  I  need  them  not,  I  've  done  frith 
ifaem. 
I  aeed  not  blind  philoaophy,  nor  dreams 
Of  specolaling  men,  entangling  truth 
In  cobweb  sophistry,  away  with  them  — 
One  wwd  resd  by  that  child  is  worth  them  all ! 
— Hie  borinesB  of  my  life  is  finished  now 
With  thia  day's  work.    I  have  dismissed  the  class 
For  the  last  time —  I  am  alone  with  death ! 
IVoiarTow  mom,  they  will  inquire  for  me, 
And  laam  that  I  have  solved  the  last,  great  proUem. 
This  pale,  attenuate  fimme  they  may  behold, 
Boc  that  which  knree,  and  hopes,  and  specolates, 
Ikif  will  pMvaiYV  DO  mora.    Myaterious  being! 
% 


Life  cannot  comprehend  thee,  though  thou 

Thyself  by  all  the  functions  of  our  life— 

T  w  death  —  death  only,  which  is  the  great 

Awful  instructor!  he  doth  enter  in 

The  golden  rooms  of  state,  and  all  perfiiroe 

Teach  there  its  proud,  reluctant  occupant ; 

He  doth  inform  in  miserable  dens 

The  locked-up  soul  of  sordid  ignorance 

With  his  subliroest  knowledge !  he  hath  stolen 

Gently,  not  unawares,  into  the  chamber 

Of  the  Poor  Scholar,  like  a  sober  friend 

Who  doth  give  time  for  ample  preparation ! 

He  hath  dealt  kindly  with  me,  giving  finrt 

Yearnings  for  unimaginable  good. 

Which  the  world's  plessure  could  not  satisfy; 

And  lofty  aspiration,  that  lured  on 

The  ardent  soul  as  the  sun  lures  the  eagle ; 

Next  came  a  drooping  of  the  outward  frames 

Paleness  and  feebleness,  and  wasted  limbs. 

Which  said,  "  prepare !  thy  days  are  numbered  !^ 

And  thus  for  months  had  this  poor  frame  decliiied» 

Wasting  and  wasting ;  yet  the  spirit  intense 

Growing  more  cleor.  more  houriy  confident. 

As  if  its  disenthralment  had  begim ! 

Oh,  I  should  long  to  die ! 
To  be  among  the  stars,  the  glorious  stars ; 
To  have  no  bounds  to  knowledge ;  to  diink  deep 
Of  living  fountains  —  to  behold  the  wise. 
The  good,  the  glorified !  to  be  with  God, 
And  Christ,  who  passed  through  death  that  I  might 

live ! 
Oh  I  should  long  for  death,  but  for  one  tie. 
One  lingering  tie  that  binds  me  to  the  earth! 
My  mother !  dearest,  kindest,  best  of  mothen! 
What  do  I  owe  her  not  7  all  that  is  great. 
All  that  is  pure  --  all  that  I  have  enjoyed 
Of  outward  pleasure,  or  of  spiritual  life, 
I  have  derived  from  her !  has  she  ix>t  laboaied 
£arly  and  late  for  me  7  first  through  the  yean 
Of  sickly  infancy  —  then  by  her  toil 
Maintained  the  ambitious  scholar — overpaki 
By  what  men  said  of  him !    Oh  thou  untired. 
True  heart  of  love,  for  thee  I  hoped  to  live ; 
To  pay  thee  back  thy  never-spent  afiection ; 
To  fill  my  father's  pUice.  and  make  thine  age 
As  joyful  as  thou  mad'st  my  passing  youth ! 
Alas !  it  may  not  be !  thou  hast  to  weep — 
Thou  hast  to  know  that  sickness  of  the  heart 
Which  bows  it  to  the  dust,  when  some  imlooked-ivv 
Some  irremediable  woe  befals ! 

Surely  ere  long  thou  wilt  be  at  my  ridet 

For  I  did  summon  thee,  and  thy  strong  love 

Brooks  not  delay !    Alas,  thou  knowest  not 

IC  was  to  die  within  thy  holy  arms 

That  I  have  asked  thy  presence !   Oh !  come,  oone, 

Thou  most  beloved  being,  bless  thy  son. 

And  take  one  comfort  in  his  peaceful  death ! 

[A  slight  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door 
and  the  Philosopher  enters, 
PhUos.    Well,  my  young  friend,  I  *ve  looked  in  to 
inquire 
After  your  health.    I  saw  your  class  depart. 
And  would  have  conference  with  you  once  again. 
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SekoL  To-night  I  muat  decline  your  friendahip,  nr. 
I  am  n  weak  I  cannot  talk  with  yoo 
Ob  oonCroTenial  pointa  ever  again. 
Betidea,  my  faith  bringi  such  a  holy  joy. 
Such  large  reward  of  peace,  why  would  you  ihakeitT 
Or  it  it  now  a  time  for  doubta  and  feara. 
When  my  soui'ii  energy  ahould  be  concentred 
For  one  great  trial  ?    See  you  not,  e'en  now. 
The  apectre  death  b  with  me  ? 

Fkilot.  Cheer  up,  friend. 

It  18  the  nature  of  all  ricknew  thus 
To  tning  death  near  to  the  imagination. 
Even  as  a  telescope  doth  show  the  moon 
Just  at  our  finger-ends  without  decreasing 
The  actual  distance.    Come,  be  not  so  gloomy ; — 
Tou  have  no  businem  to  be  solitary ; 
A  cheerful  friend  will  bring  back  cheerfulness. 
Have  you  perused  the  books  I  lefr  with  you  ? 

SehoL    I  have,  and  like  them  not! 

PhUoB.  Indeed!  indeed! 

Are  they  not  Ibll  of  lofty  argument 
And  burning  eloquence  f    For  a  strong  soul, 
Baptised  in  the  immortal  wells  of  thought. 
They  must  be  glorious  food! 

Schol.  Pardon  me,  sir, 

They  are  too  specious ;  —  they  gloss  over  error 
With  tinsel  covering  which  is  not  like  truth. 
Oh!  give  them  not  to  yoimg  and  anient  minds 
They  will  mislead,  and  baffle  and  confound : 
ifssidea,  among  the  sagea  whom  you  boast  oC 
With  their  proud  heathen  vlrtuea,  can  ye  find 
A  purer,  krfkier,  nobler  character ; 
More  innooant,  and  yet  more  filled  with  wisdom. 
Fuller  of  high  devotion  —  more  heroic 
Than  the  Loid  Jeaus  —  dignified  yet  himible ; 
Warring  'gainst  sin,  and  yet  for  sinners  dying  f 

Fkiloi,    Well ;  pass  the  men,  what  say  jron  to  the 
morals  f 

SckoL    And  where  is  the  Utopian  code  of  morals 
Equal  to  that  which  a  few  words  set  forth 
Unto  the  Christian.  *«  do  ye  so  to  others 
As  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  yourselves.'* 
And  where,  among  the  fables  of  their  poets. 
Which  yon  pretend  veil  the  divinest  truths. 
Find  yon  the  penitent  prodigal  coming  back 
Unto  his  fiither's  boaom ;  thus  to  show 
God*s  love,  and  our  relationship  to  him  T 
Where  do  they  teach  us  in  our  many  needs 
To  lifk  up  our  bowed,  broken  hearts  to  God, 
And  call  him  **  Father  T'— Leave  me  as  I  am ! 
I  am  not  ignorant,  though  my  learning  lie 
In  this  small  book — nor  do  i  ask  for  more ! 

FkiioM.  But  have  you  read  the  parchments  T 

SckoL  All  of  them. 

PkUo$.  And  what  impresskm  might  they  make 
upon  you  T 
For  knowing  as  I  do  jrour  graceful  mind. 
And  your  profound  research  beyond  your  yean, 
I  am  solicitous  of  your  approval 

Sekd.    I  cannot  praise  —  I  cannot  say  one  word 
In  commendation  of  your  misspent  labours 
Oh,  surely  it  was  not  a  friendly  part 
Tb  bold  Iheae  goigeoiiB  baits  before  a  soal 


Just  touering  on  eternity !    Delusion, 
Tis  all  delusion!  while  my  soul  abhorred. 
My  heart  was  wounded  at  the  traitorooa  act! 

Fhiios.    Come,  come,  my  friend,  this  is  men  d^ 
clamation ; 
You  have  misunderstood  both  them  and  rae! 
Pbint  out  the  errors  —  you  shall  find  me  ever 
Open  unto  conviction. 

SchoL  See  my  state  — 

A  few  short  hours,  and  I  roust  be  with  God ; 
And  yet  you  ask  me  to  evolve  that  kmg 
Entanglement  of  subtlest  sophistry ! 
This  is  no  friendly  part:  but  I  ooi^jore  yoa. 
Give  not  your  soul  to  vain  phifosophy : 
The  drooping  Christian  at  the  hour  of  deadi 
Needs  other,  mightier  wisdom  than  it  yields. 
CHi,  though  I  am  but  young,  and  yon  are  old. 
Grant  me  the  privilege  of  a  dyii^  man. 
To  counsel  you  in  love! 

Philos.  Enough,  enough! 

I  see  that  you  are  spent    I  have  too  long 
Trespassed  upon  your  time.    But  is  there  nought 
That  I  can  serve  you  in  f    Aspire  you  not 
To  win  esteem  by  study  T    I  will  speak 
Unto  the  primest  scholars  throughout  Europe 
In  your  behalf    All  universities 
Will  heap  upon  you  honours  at  my  asking. 

ScKol.    There  was  a  time  these  things  had  baan  a 
snare; 
But  the  near  prospect  of  eternity 
Takes  from  the  gauds  of  earth  their  temptinglsClofa; 
No,  no — it  was  a  poor  unmeet  ambition 
Which  then  was  hot  within  me,  and,  thank  God» 
Afiecteth  me  no  more! 

Fhilot.  Nay,  but  my  friend. 

For  your  dear  mother's  sake  would  you  noi  imw^ 
A  noble  name  emblazoned  on  your  tomb  f 

SchoL    Can  such  poor,  empty  honours  companmit 
Unto  a  childless  mother  for  her  son  f 
You  know  her  not,  and  me  you  know  not  either! 

Phiioi.    But  think  you,  my  young  friend,  laendQf 
is  honoured 
By  every  honour  paid  to  its  disciples : 
Your  tomb  would  be  a  shrine,  to  learning  aaerad. 

SchoL    There  is  more  comfort,  sir.  unto  my  aoiil 
To  feel  the  smallest  duty  not  neglected, 
And  my  day's  work  fulfilled,  than  if  I  knew 
This  perishable  dust  would  be  interred 
In  kingly  marble,  and  my  name  set  forth 
In  pompous  blazonry. 

Philoi.  Not  to  be  great — 

You  do  mistake  my  drift  —  but  greatly  useful; 
Surely  you  call  not  this  unmeet  ambition! 

SchoL    Sir,  had  the  will  of  God  ordained  a 
A  nobler  sphere  of  usefulness  on  earth. 
He  would  have  given  me  strength,  and  haattfa, 

power 
For  its  accomplishment    I  murmur  not 
That  little  has  been  done,  but  rather  hlem  Wm 
Who  has  permitted  me  to  do  that  little; 
And  die  content  in  his  sufficient  mercy. 
Which  has  vouchsaihd  rawaid  beyond  mj 
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Niif,  I  nml  lerve  you!    Lec  me  bat  coo- 


Unto  your  body's  mm.    This  wietched  room, 
Aad  in  poor  psUoC  —  would  you  not  dedre 
A  ligbier,  airwr,  more  commodkmf  chamber. 
Lnoktng  oot  to  the  hilli ;  and  where  the  shine 
Of  the  great  ton  might  enter — where  sweet  odonn, 
And  almoet  spiritual  beauty  of  fiur  flowers 
Might  gratify  the  sense — and  yon  might  611 
Gracefully  into  death,  in  downy  ease  ? 
IB^eah,  and  all  this  is  youis ! 

8€kcL  Here  wUll  die! 

B««  haTe  I  lived — here  from  my  boyhood  lited; 
These  naked  walls  are  like  fiuniliar  Acea, 
And  that  pow  pallet  has  so  oft  given  rest 
T»  my  e'erwearied  limbs,  there  will  I  die! 

FkdoB.  But  you  do  need  physicians — here  is  gold, 
I  know  the  aobolar^  fee  is  scant  enough ! . 
I  will  go  hence,  and  send  you  an  attendant 

SckoL    I  cannot  take  your  gold,  1  want  it  not 
My  sickness  is  beyond  the  aid  of  man ; 
And  soon,  even  now,  I  did  expect  my  mother. 
Fkiim.  [ajedutg  $orrow.]  My  dear  young  friend,  I 
have  to  ask  yow  pardon ; 
The  letter  that  I  promised  to  deliver, 
I  did  forget  —  indeed  I  gave  it  not! 

SdUL    How  have  I  trusted  to  a  broken  reed ! 
Oh  mock  me  not  with  oBen  of  your  friendship, 
Ssy  not  that  tbou  would  serve  me! 

Oh  my  mother — 
Foot,  bfoken-hearted  one,  I  shall  not  see  thee ! 

[He  co9er»  kit  face  for  a  moment,  then 
ritea  up  with  ntdden  eiurgy. 
Whoe'er  yon  are,  and  for  what  purpose  come, 
I  know  not — you  have  troubled  me  too  long — 
But  sonoething  in  my  spirit,  from  the  first, 
lV4d  flse  that  you  were  evil ;  -«nd  my  thought 
Baa  often  inly  uttered  the  rebuke, 
*Get  thee  behind  me.  Satan !"    Leave  me  now — 
Leave  me  my  lonely  chamber  to  myself, 
And  let  me  die  in  peece! 

[7^   FhUomphtr  goes  out,  abaehed, 

Tke  idkolar  falU  back  into  hie  chair, 

eaAamtted  ,*  after  9ome  time  recaoer- 

ing,  hefaindy  raieee  himeelf, 

Tis  nghfr-foll  now — and  through  the  uncurtained 

window 
1  see  the  stars;  there  is  no  moon  to-night 
Here  then  I  light  my  lamp  for  the  last  time ; 
And  ere  that  foeble  flame  has  spent  itwlf^ 
A  soul  will  have  departed ! 

Let  me  now 
Close  my  account  with  life;  and  to  aflbction. 
And  never«anoelled  du^,  give  their  rights : 

[He  intent  hii  Bible  and  inecribee  iL 
Thk  I  return  to  thee,  my  dearest  mother. 
Thy  gift  at  fim,  and  now  my  last  bequest ; 
And  these  poor  earnings,  dust  upon  the  balance 
Compared  with  the  great  debt  I  owe  to  thee. 
Are  also  thme  —  would  I  had  more  to  give! 
There  lie  yon,  aide  by  side. 

&  lajfM  a  metaU  etm  cf  money  with  the  Bible. 
Thou  Uesaed  book* 


Full  of  redeeming  knowledge,  making  wise 

Unto  salvation,  and  the  holy  spring 

Of  all  divine  philosophy  —  and  thou  poor  dart,    ' 

For  which  the  soul  of  man  is  often  sold ; 

Yet  wast  thou  not  by  evil  traffic  won, 

Nor  got  by  fraud,  nor  wrung  from  poverty— 

God  blessed  the  labourer  while  he  toiled  for  fliea. 

And  may'st  thou  bless  the  widow ! — lie  thou  there— 

1  shall  not  need  you  more.    I  am  departing 

To  the  fruiftcm  of  the  hope  of  one. 

And  where  the  other  cannot  get  admittance ! 

And  now  a  few  words  will  explain  the  rest: — 

[He  writes  a  few  words,  which  he  endtuee 
with  them,  and  making  all  into  a  padut, 
seals  them  up. 

God  comfort  her  poor  heart,  and  heal  its  wounds. 
Which  will  bleed  fresh  when  she  shall  break  this  seaL 

[Shortly  after  this  is  done,  he  becomes  simI- 
derdy  paler — a  conmUsiee  spasm  passee 
ooer  him ;  when  he  recovers,  he  slcmly 
rises,  and  kneds  upon  his  paUetrbed, 

Schcl.    Almighty  God !  look  down 
Upon  thy  feeble  servant !  strengthen  him ! 

Give  him  the  victor's  crown. 
And  let  not  faith  be  dim ! 
Oh,  how  unworthy  of  thy  grace, 

How  poor,  how  needy,  stained  with  ain! 

How  can  I  enter  in 
Thy  kingdom,  and  behold  thy  face ! 
Except  thou  hadst  redeemed  me,  I  had  gone 

Without  sustaining  knowledge  to  the  grave ! 
For  this  I  blew  thee,  oh  thou  Gracious  One, 

And  thou  wilt  surely  save! 
I  bless  thee  for  the  life  which  thou  hast  crowned 

With  never-ending  good ; 
For  pleasures  that  were  found 

Like  wayside  flowen  in  quiet  solitude. 
I  bless  thee  for  the  love  that  watch'd  o'er  me 
Through  the  weak  years  of  infancy. 
That  has  been,  like  thine  everlasting  truth. 
The  guide,  the  guardian-angel  of  my  youth. 
Oh,  Thou  that  didst  the  mother's  heart  bestow. 
Sustain  it  in  its  woe. 
For  mourning  give  it  joy,  and  praise  for  heaviness! 

[He  falls  speechless  tipon  the  bed. 
His  mother  enters  hurriedly. 
Mother.    Alas,  my  son !  and  am  I  come  too  lato? 
Oh,  Christ!  can  be  be  dead? 

SchoL  [looking  upfaindy.]  Mother,  b't  tboaf 
It  is !  who  summoned  thee,  dear  mother  ? 

Mother.    A  little  boy,  the  latest  of  thy  dasB ; 
He  left  these  walls  at  sunset,  and  came  back 
With  me  e'en  now.    He  tuid  roe  of  thy  wmds. 
And  of  thy  pnllid  cheek  and  trembling  hand  ;^> 
Sorrowing  for  all,  but  sorrowing  most  because 
Thou  saidst  he  would  behold  thy  face  no  more ! 

Schol.    My  soul  doth  grestly  magnify  the  Lord 
For  his  unmeasured  mercies! — and  for  this 
Great  comfort,  thy  dear  presence!    I  am  spent— 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me !    Ere  the  sun 
Dghiens  the  distant  mountaina,  I  shall  be 
I  Among  the  blessed  angels !    Even  now 
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I  tee  u  *twere  heaven  opened,  and  a  troop 
Of  beautiful  spiriis  waiting  ray  release! 

Mother.    My  son !  my  ion !  and  thou  so  jroung,  ao 
wise, 
So  well-beloved,  alaa,  must  thou  depart ! 
Oh,  rest  thy  precious  head  within  mine  anii% 
My  only  one ! — Thou  watt  a  son  indeed ! 

SchoL    Mother,  farewell!    1  hear  the  heavenly 
voiced. 
They  call !  —  I  cannot  stay :  fiurewell  —  farewell ! 


Choir  of  Spiritual  Voices, 

No  more  sighing, 
No  more  dying, 
Come  with  us,  thou  pure  and  bright ! 
Time  is  done, 
Joy  is  won. 
Come  to  glory  inAniie! 
Hark !  the  angel-songs  fire  piling ! 
Heavenly  m)rsteries  are  unsealing. 

Come  and  see,  oh  come  and  see ! 
Here  the  living  waters  pour, 
Dhnk  and  thou  shalt  thirst  no  more. 

Dweller  in  eternity! 
No  more  toiling  —  no  more  sadness ! 
Welcome  to  immortal  gladness. 

Beauty  and  unending  youth ! 
Thou  that  hast  been  deeply  tried, 
And  like  gold  been  puri^ed. 

Come  to  the  eternal  truth ! 
Klgrim  towards  eternity, 
Tens  of  thousands  wait  fi>r  thee ! 

Come,  come! 


Achzib  vna  surprised  at  the  ill  success  of  his 
attempt  upon  the  Poor  Scholar.  He  was  humiliated 
to  feel  how  powerfully  he  had  been  rebuked  by  one 
comparatively  a  youth— one  who  was  poor,  and  who 
had  so  little  knowledge  of  men.  It  was  before  the 
ftuthohiy  of  virtue  he  had  shrunk,  but  he  had  never 
believed  till  that  moment,  that  virtue  possessed  such 
ftuthcrity;  and  almost  confounded,  he  walked  forth 
flom  the  door  of  the  Poor  Scholar  into  the  fields  that 
•urrounded  the  city. 

Achzib  had  done  unwisely  in  making  too  direct  an 
attack.  The  integrity  of  principle  may  be  under- 
mined, but  is  seldom  taken  by  storm. 

When  Achxib  had  duly  pondered  upon  the  cause 
of  his  failure,  his  desire  was  only  redoubled  to  make 
a  fresh  attempt  **  I  will  neither  choose  a  dying  man, 
a  scholar,  nor  one  of  inflexible  virtue,"  said  he,  "and 
jrtt  my  triumph  shall  be  signal  and  complete."  He 
thought  over  the  bails  for  human  souls — love  — 
ambitiwi  —  pleasure;  but  all  these  he  rejected. — 
**  For,"  said  he.  "  is  not  avarice  more  absorbingly. 
more  hopelessly  cruel  than  all  these  ?  The  lover  may 
be  fierce,  ungovernable,  extravagant;  still  is  the 
pMsion  in  itself  amiable.  The  man  of  ambition  may 
wade  through  blood  to  a  kingdom ;  yet  even  in  his 
career,  give  evidence  of  good  and  great  quaUties.  The 
folaiy  of  pleasure,  though  he  sacrifice  health,  wealth. 


talents,  and  friends,  yet  has  the  momeiits  when  tba 
soul,  reacting  upon  itself,  prays  to  be  dlaenthralM. 
None  are  retrteveless ;  none  are  utterly  alien  to  good* 
save  the  victim  of  avarice ;  for  when  did  tfaa  soul, 
abandoned  to  this  vica,  feel  misgivings  ?  whien  did  it 
feel  either  pity  or  love  f  or  when  did  it  do  ooe  good 
thing,  or  repent  of  one  evil  thing  ?  It  will  strip 
without  remorse,  the  fiitherless,  the  widow,  ruqr  •vio 
the  very  sanctuary  of  God !  Avarice  is  the  Upas  of 
the  soul  —  no  green  thing  flourishes  below  it,  no  faiid 
of  heaven  flies  over  it ;  and  the  dew  and  the  rain,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  earth,  become  pestilential  beoaosa 
of  it!  It  shall  be  the  k>ve  of  gold  which  ihaU  bo 
my  next  temptation. 
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THOMAS  OF  TORRES. 


PERSON& 

THOMAS  OF  TORIUS. 

ACHZIB,  A  8TEANOIR. 

THE  SECOND  LORD  OF  TOMtSS. 

ISABEL,  A  WIDOW, 

AND  OTHER  SUBORDINATE  CRARACTBII. 

Time  occupied,  on&4ind4wenty  yean. 


SCENE  I. 

A  green  hiU  overlooking  a  broad  vaBey,  in  the 
of  which,  among  a  few  old  treee,  ttMndt  a  ntkk 
maneion  of  grey  atone ;  a  fne  lake  appears  ta  At 
winding  qf  the  valley,  and  the  kitl-tideM  are  eeatteni 
with  a  few  worthleu  old  trees,  the  remnants  qf  weeds 
which  have  been  felled, —  Thomas  of  Torres  cesses 
forward,  and  throws  himself  on  the  grass. 

Thomas.    That  was  my  home — the  noUe  hall  of 

Torres! 
Mine  were  those  meadows  —  yon  bright  lake 

mine, 
Where  when  a  boy  I  fished,  and  svram.  and  hulled 
Smooth  pebbles  o'er  its  surface;  those  green  hills 
Were  mine,  and  mine  the  woods  that  clothed 
This  was  my  patrimony !  a  fair  spot. 
Than  which  this  green  and  pleasant  face  of  earth 
Can  show  none  &irer!    With  this  did  descend 
An  honourable  name  —  the  lord  of  Torres! 
An  unimpeachable  and  noble  name. 
Without  a  blot  on  its  escutcheon. 
Till  it  descended  to  a  fool  like  me  — 
A  spendthrift  fool,  who  is  become  a  proverb ! 

My  father  was  a  good  and  quiet  man  — 
He  wedded  laCe  in  life ;  and  I  was  bom 
The  child  of  his  old  age ;  my  mother's  fiiee 
I  knew  not,  saving  in  its  gilded  frame. 
Where,  in  the  chamber  of  her  loving  husband* 
It  hung  before  his  bed.    My  father  died 
When  I  was  in  my  nonage.    Marvellous  pauMk 
Reading  of  books,  study,  and  exercise, 
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■••  Ihtf  Mid,  ft  perfect  gentleman ; 

mnm  the  ioid  of  Torrei  three  yean  nnoe! 
He  rode,  be  ran.  he  hunted,  and  he  hawked, 
And  all  eiclaimed,  "  a  gallant  gentleman !" 
Ha  had  hia  gay  oompanioni  —  what  of  that? 
Thejr  aaid  that  youth  mutt  have  its  revelriea. 
He  laughed,  he  nmg,  he  danced,  he  drank  his  wine, 
And  all  declared,  **  a  pleaiant  geotleman !" 
They  came  to  him  in  need — hia  many  fhenda — 
liooey  be  had  in  plenty,  it  was  thein! 
Bd  paid  their  debto ;  he  gave  them  noble  gifle ; 
Ha  fcaitprt  them ;  he  eaid,  **  they  are  my  friends, 
And  what  I  have  is  their**!"  and  they  eiclaimed, 

*  Oh,  what  a  noble,  generous  gentleman  1" 
He  had  his  friends  too,  o£  another  sort  -^ 

Fair  vramen  that  seduced  him  with  their  eyes, — 
For  these  he  had  his  fetes ;  his  pleasant  shou-s ; 
His  banqaelings  in  forest  solitudes. 
Beneath  the  green  boughs,  like  the  sylvan  gods : 
And  theee  repaid  him  with  sweet  flatteries. 
And  with  bewitching  smiles  and  honeyed  words 

Hie  lord  of  Torres  did  outgo  bis  rents ; 

His  many  friends  had  ta'en  his  ready  cash ; 

"What  then!"  said  they,  *«  thy  lands  are  broad  and 

rich, 
Get  mooey  on  them !"    Ah,  poor  thoughtless  fool, 
He  listened  to  their  counsels !  —  Feasts  and  giAs, 
And  needy  friends,  again  have  made  him  bare ! 
*Cut  down  thy  w*oods!"  said  they.    He  cut  them 

down  i 
Aftd  then  his  wants  lay  open  to  the  day. 
And  people  said  **  this  thriAless  lord  is  poor!" 
Hub  touched  his  pride»  and  he  grew  yet  more  lavish. 
"Caose  to  my  heart,"  said  he,  "my  fiiithiul  friends; 
We'll  drink  and  laugh,  to  show  we  yet  can  spend !" 
— >"  The  woods  are  ielled ;  the  money  is  all  spent ; 
What  now  remains  f  —  The  land's  as  good  as  gone. 
The  usurer  doth  take  its  yearly  rent !" 
80  spake  the  lord  again  unio  his  friends : 

*  Sell  house  and  all  V  exclaimed  the  revellers. 
The  young  lord  went  to  his  uneasy  bed 

A  melancholy  man.    The  portmits  old 
Looked  (rom  their  gilded  frames  as  if  they  spoke 
Slent  upbraidings — all  seemed  stem  but  one. 
That  youthful  mother,  whose  kind  eye  and  smile 
Appeared  to  say.  Return,  my  son,  return ! 

The  lord  of  Torres  is  a  thonghtful  man : 
His  days  are  full  of  care,  his  nights  of  fear ; 
He  heedeth  not  which  way  his  leather  tits; 
He  wears  the  velvet  jerkin  K»r  the  silk ; 
He  hath  forgot  the  ruses  in  his  shoes ; 
He  drinks  the  red  wine  and  forgets  the  pledge ; 
He  hean  the  jest,  and  yet  be  Inuglieth  not  : 
Then  said  his  friends  '*Our  kml  hath  lost  his  wits. 
Let's  leave  him  ample  space  to  look  for  them  !'* 
They  rrjde  away,  and  leii  his  house  to  silence ; 
The  empty  rooms  echoed  the  closing  doors ; — 
The  board  was  silent !  silent  was  the  court, 
8b ve  for  the  barking  of  the  imeasy  hounds. 
Soon  spread  those  firieods,  the  news  of  his  distresB! 
And  then  again  a  crowd  was  at  his  dooii: 
£•  C 


This  was  a  jeweller,  and  must  be  paid ; 
This  was  a  tailor — this  had  sold  perfumea, 
This  silks,  and  this  confectionery  and  wine — 
They  must^thcy  must  be  paid — they  would  be  paid! 

"The  lord  of  Torres  is  a  ruined  roan !" 

So  said  the  cunning  lawyer ;  —  and  they  9o]d 

Horses  and  hounds  and  liawks,  and  then  they  said  -» 

The  house  itself  must  go!    The  silent  lord 

Rose  up  an  angry  man :    "  Fetch  me  my  horse !" 

Said  he ;  fur  now  a  thought  hud  crotved  his  mind 

Wherein  lay  hope.  —  Alus!  he  had  no  horse  — 

The  lord  of  Torres  walked  a-foot  that  day ! 

"  rU  seek  my  friends !"  said  be,  '*  my  right  good 

friends ; 
They  'II  help  me  in  my  need,  each  one  of  them.** 
He  sought  iheir  doors  —  this  saw  him  through  the 

blind. 
And  bade  his  valet  say,  he  was  abroad  : 
This  sfnko  him  pleasantly, /ind  gave  him  wine, 
.And  pledged  him  in  the  cup,  his  excellent  friend! 
But  when  he  tuld  the  purport  of  his  visit. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  had  no  gold, 
Even  while  he  paid  a  thousand  pieces  down 
For  a  vain  bauble!    From  antiiher's  lips 
He   heard   the  mocking  words  of  "spendthrift"— 

"  beggar." 
The  lord  of  I'orrcs  turned  upon  his  heel. 
And  muttered  curses  while  his  lieart  was  sad. 
"  There 's  yet  another  friend,"  said  he,  **  beloved 
Beyond  them  all ;  for  while  I  held  them  churls, 
This  was  the  chosen  brother  of  my  heart !" 
The  lord  of  Torres  stood  beside  his  gate ; 
There  was  a  »how  as  iur  a  festival. 
"I  come  in  a  g(N)d  hour!"  said  he  to  one 
Who  stood  hard  by — "  what  meons  tliis  merry  show  V* 
**  How !  know  you  not,"  said  he,  "  this  very  mom 
The  noble  Count  hath  wedded  the  fiiir  daughter 
Of  Banni  \'()nii !"    The  young  lord  s  cheek  is  whiter 
His  brain  dolh  reel  —  he  holds  against  the  gate. 
And  hides  his  face  that  none  may  see  his  tears  I 
He  back  returned  unto  his  fathers'  house, 
.\nd  entering  in  his  chamber,  barred  the  door, 
And  pasiied  a  night  of  sleepless  ugony  ! 

The  lonl  of  Torres  was  nn  altered  man  r 
A  woe  had  shadowed  o'er  his  countenance ; 
His  s{Hrech  was  low,  and  tremulous,  and  sad 
He  bfire  a  wounded  heart  within  his  breast. 
Then  came  his  aged  stewnnl  with  streaming  eyes, 
.And  gave  to  him  a  little  Ivitr  of  gold  ; 
"Take  it,"  he  said.  "  I  won  it  in  thy  service. 
And  in  the  wrr^ire  of  thy  noble  father!" 
The  lord  of  Torres  took  iho  old  man's  hand, 
And  wept  as  weeps  a  child  ;  his  heart  was  touched. 
"  Take  bark  thy  pold,"  said  he ;  "  I  wasted  mine. 
Yet  will  I  not  ox|»end  thy  honest  gains:  — 
Friend,  take  it  back  —  I  will  not  touch  thy  gold  !** 

The  house  was  sold — the  lands,  the  lakes  were  Bold, 
And  debts  and  charges  swallowed  up  the  price ; 
And  now  he  is  a  landless,  homeless  man, — 
He  is  no  lord,  he  hath  no  heritage ! 
Thomas  of  Torres,  get  thee  from  this  placet 
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What  dost  thou  here  ? — art  like  a  curaed  sprite 
Looking  into  the  heaven  that  thou  hast  lost  ? 
Ay,  look  and  long —  for  yonder  do  they  lie, 
Thy  fair  lands  nnd  thy  broad !    Poor  outcast  wretch, 
Thou  may'st  not  set  thy  foot  within  thoeo  fields; 
Thou  may'si  not  pull  a  sapling  from  the  hills; 
Thou  may'st  not  enter  yon  fair  mansion-house  — 
Another  man  is  called  the  lord  of  Torres.' 
Out  with  thee !  thou  art  but  a  thriftless  hir.d; 
They  '11  drive  thee  hence  if  thon  but  set  thine  eyes 
Upon  their  fair  possessions !    What  art  now 
Better  than  him  who  wins  his  bread  by  toil  ? 
Better  than  that  poor  wreich  who  lives  l>y  alms  7 
Thou  canst  not  dig;  to  beg  thou  art  ashamed : 
Oh,  worse  than  they— thou,  one-time,  lord  of  Torres! 

[A  STRANGER  odfxincefy  and  pauses  be/ore  Thomas. 

Stranger.    Are  you  the  lord  of  Torres  ? 

Thos.  1  was  he! 

Strang.    You  are  the  man  I  seek  ! 

7^^.  ,  What  is 't  you  want  ? 

I  can  bestow  no  favours,  give  no  gifts — 
I  have  not  even  a  stiver  for  myself! 

Strang.    Nothing  I  ask;  I  seek  but  to  confer. 
Now  listen  to  my  words,  my  noble  friend ! 
I  knew  a  man  whoae  case  was  like  your  own ; 
fle  stood  upon  the  hills  that  overlooked 
The  fair  lands  he  had  lost ;  as  you  on  yours  — 
He  saw  his  treeless  woods,  his  desolate  mansion, 
Gone  to  a  stranger's  name — yet  what  did  he  ? 
Sit  still  and  make  a  moan  about  the  past. 
And  call  himself  ill  names  and  beat  his  breast  ? 
No,  no !  —  he  was  another  kind  of  man ! 
He  made  a  vow  to  win  his  lost  lands  back ; 
To  set  a  tree  for  every  tree  he  felled ; 
To  dwell  in  hm  ancestral  home  ogain ! 

Thoa.    And  was  his  vow  performed  7 

Strang.  Indeed,  it  was! 

Where  he  had  counted  one  in  his  wild  youth, 
In  his  old  age  he  counted  twenty  fold; 
And  died  within  the  room  where  he  was  bom. 

Thos.    To  win  the  faithless  lady  of  his  love 
Made  he  a  vow  ? 

Strang.  That  vow  ho  did  not  make ; 

Because  I  know  net  if  his  heart  had  loved. 
Bat  you  may  make  that  vow. 

Thoi.  She  is  a  wife ! 

Strang.    He  that  has  wedded  her  is  not  immortal : 
Suppose  be  die,  can  you  then  claim  her  hand, 
A  homeless,  landless  man  7    Hcside,  i<he  then 
Would  have  increased  wealth  ? 

7%o«.  She  was  to  me 

Dearer  than  gold  or  silver.    I  'd  have  ta'en  her, 
A  serving  wench,  without  a  single  doit. 
In  my  prosperity. 

Strang.  And  she  loved  too  ? 

Thos.    Methought  she  did. 

Strang.  She  did  —  nor  would  have  wedded 

Another  man  might  she  have  made  her  choice. 

Thos.    Ha!  say  you  so  f    Could  I  believe  it  true, 
J*d  make  the  vow  and  keep  it! 

Strang.  I  swear  to  you 

She  was  compelled  to  wed  against  her  will  — 
And,  but  that  it  were  sin,  she  still  would  love  you! 


Thos.  I'll  do  as  thou  hast  said !  give  me  thy  hand! 
Thou  hast  performed  a  friend's  part,  though  aatnuogw; 
Witness  my  vow  —  witness,  thou  ancient  eartbf 
And  thou,  more  ancient  heaven,  oh.  witneai  it! 
All  that  was  mine  I  will  win  back  to  me  — 
All  I  have  lost  I  will  again  possess — 
Silver  or  gold,  or  love  more  precious  still ! 
All  that  gave  joy  and  beauty  to  my  life. 
Shall  gladden  and  adorn  it  ere  its  close ! 
Hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  weariness 
Shall  not  oppose  me !  —  through  the  day  I  *ll  toil. 
And  through  the  night  I  will  lay  CMoeleas  schemes! 
Here,  in  the  iiice  ot  my  ancestral  home, 
I  make  this  solemn  vow! — So  help  me  God! 

Strang.  You  have  done  well.  The  oath  is  good- 
now  keep  it! 
But  I  must  part  from  you  —  my  road  lies  hence. 

llios.    My  road  lies  any  way.  —  I  *ll  go  with  yoa. 

Strang,  [going  forward.]  The  ground  was  good— 
and  now  the  seed  is  sown 
Which  will  prcxluce  a  harvest  for  my  reaping ! 

[Thomas  remains ^  looking  into  the  valley  far 
a  few  moments^  and  thenfoUoum  him. 


SCENE  H. 

IJie  interijor  of  a  miserable  hult  coid  wood-atkes  Us 
upon  the  hearth,  and  straw,  as  for  a  bed,  in  em 
corner.  —  Enter  Thomas  of  Torres,  in  a  miners 
dress ;  he  carries  a  lighted  fagot  in  one  hand,  and 
a  log  in  the  other. 

Thos.    I  '11  have  a  blaze  anon. — ^The  night  is  cold. 
And  firewood  costs  me  nothing. 

[He  lays  wood  upon  the  hearth,  kindle*  it ; 

and  then  bolting  his  door,  sits  down  VfOn 

a  log  by  the  fre. 

'Tis  bright  and  wann ! 
These  dry  pine  logs  hum  cheerily  enough ; 
Hissing  and  crackling,  blazing  merrily. 
They  are  good  company  —  and  better  still. 
They  cost  me  nothing  —  do  not  call  for  wine. 
Sauces  and  dainty  meats,  and  savoury  dishes— 
They  live  without  rich  doublets — do  not  need 
Gold-hilted  swords,  nor  rings,  nor  laced  cravats. 
A  fire's  a  good,  companionable  friend, 
A  comfortable  friend,  who  meets  your  face 
I  With  pleasant  welcome,  makes  the  poorest  shed 
As  cheerful  as  a  palace !    Are  you  cold  ? 
He  warms  you  —  weary  f  he  refreshes  you  — 
Hungry  ?  he  doth  prepare  your  viands  for  ]n>u  — 
Are  yon  in  dnrknefls  ?  he  gives  light  to  you— - 
In  a  Rtmngo  land,  his  face  is  that  of  one 
Familiar  from  your  childhood  — are  you  poor? 
Whnt  matters  it  to  him  ?  he  knows  no  diflerence 
Between  an  emperor  and  the  poorest  beggar ! 
Where  is  the  friend  that  bears  the  name  of  man 
Will  do  as  much  fur  you  ?    When  I  was  rich, 
I  could  have  counte<l  out  a  hundred  men. 
And  said,  "All  these  would  serve  me,  were  ther 

need!" 
And  any  one,  or  all,  hod  sworn  they  would ; 
But  when  need  came,  where  was  the  readv  firiend 
Said  "  Here's  my  purse,  good  fellow !" 
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Curee  on  them! 
I  bid  my  liveried  eervanls  in  those  dayt ; 
Both  men  and  maids  I  had  to  wait  on  me ; 
I  ilepc  on  down ;  the  hangings  of  my  bed 
Were  damask ;  I  did  eat  from  silver ; 
All  sorts  of  meats,  and  rare  elaborate  dishes 
Were  set  before  me,  with  the  choicest  wines ; 
Upon  my  hands  I  wore  most  dainty  rings. 
And  of  the  whit^ess  of  my  hands  did  boast ! 
Look  at  them  now — hardened  and  seamed  and  dark , 
I  wear  no  jewels  now  —  I  drink  no  wine. 
A  emst  of  bread,  and  a  poor  herb  or  two' 
Make  up  my  daily  meal ; — my  couch  is  straw ; 
IhaTe  no  liveried  servants — and  what  then? 
Am  I  the  less  a  man  than  in  those  days  7 
My  Kmbi  I  use  —  and  I  use  all  my  senses ; 
I  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  smell  as  I  did  th^n. 
Go  Id!  thou  hast  not  lost  much  by  the  change ! 
Ay,  but  thou  hast !  thou  wast  a  rich  man  then, 
flbd'st  friends,  at  least  thy  riches  made  them  for  thee — 
Wmt  loved  — poor  wretch ! — art  loved  now,  thinkest 

thou? 
Look  at  thy  sordid  frame  —  look  at  thy  garb  — 
Look  at  thy  blackened  &ce,  thy  length  of  beard, 
lliy  oncombed,  tangled  locks — could  ahe  bve  theet 
Tie  bat  a  process  I  am  passing  through ; 
To-day  the  grub,  but  on  the  morrow  mom 
ne  painted  butterfly ! 

[A  rap  is  heard  at  hi$  door.  Tkonuu 
ttarUng,  deaden*  the  light  with  a«^  and 
eartfidly  covers  something  in  a  hole  in  the 
loall — the  rap  it  heard  again, 

Trav.  [wiikouC\  For  God's  sake,  worthy  Christian, 

give  me  shelter. 
Tkm.    Who  are  you — and  what  brings  you  to  this 

door? 
Trae.    A  weary  traveller  who  hath  lost  his  way ; 
And  chance  has  brought  me  here. — I  am  sore  spent; 
The  night  is  chill  and  stormy,  give  me  shelter. 

Tlkos.    My  hut  is  no  fit  place  for  guest  to  lodge  in ! 
I*ve  neither  chair  nor  table,  bread  nor  wine. 
TVov.    But  you  have  fire  —  and  a  good  roof  above 

you! 
Tkoa,    A  little  further  on  a  village  lieth ; 
Yog  H  diere  get  fire  and  shelter,  and  good  cheer. 
TVov.    Direct  me  there. 

7%o<.  [carefully  opening  hit  door.]  Tint  you  must 
pass  the  mines; 
ThfBH  evoas  yon  woody  ridge ;  the  hamlet  lies 
Below,  in  the  next  valley. 

Trav.  Thank  you,  friend , 

And  yet  the  way  is  long,  and  the  night  dark. 
TloSi  "Tis  scarce  a  league— follow  yon  trembling 
star, 
(Xer  die  old  lower ;  you  cannot  miss  the  way. 

[He  thutt  to  the  door»  and  bart  it 
Am  I  lo  lodge  all  weary  travellers  ? 
If  he  got  shelter,  he'd  be  asking  food. 
Mo^  no,  i'  foith,  the  world  was  none  so  ready 
Ti  give  me  aoght — Tve  feasted  guests  enow ! 

[Be  pnU  oul  hit  fire,  and  thm  throws 

w99U^9^^^^w       W0W9     Sw^^p      9ww  SMIn 


SCENK  III. 

A  fine  moonlight  night.  —  A  lonely  field  in  the  «» 
trtmity  of  the  valUy  of  Torres.  —  Enter  Thomaa 
with  an  astt  he  takes  off  the  bridle  and  tumt  it  t0 
graze. 

Thomas.     There,  thou  poor,  half-starved,  patient 
animal. 
There's  grass,  rare,  green  grass  for  thee!  eat  thy  fill* 
Would  thou  could 'st  take  a  store  for  forty  days ! 
This  once  was  mine  —  I  tell  thee,  it  was  mine ! 
I  know  it  inch  by  inch — yon  leafy  hedge 
Is  hazel  every  twig.    1  Uuie  dreamed 
When  I  was  wandering  here  a  happy  boy 
The  time  would  come  when  1  should  steal  in  here 
A  thief  o'  nights! 

Ah,  I  remember  well  — 
There  is  a  little  hollow  hereabout, 
Where  wild-briar  ruses,  and  lithe  honeysuckle 
Made  a  thick  bower ;  't  was  here  1  used  to  come. 
To  read  sweet  books  of  witching  poetry ! 
Could  it  be  I  ?    No,  no,  I  am  so  changed, 
I  will  not  think  this  man  was  once  that  boy ; 
The  thought  would  drive  me  mad !    I  will  but  think 
I  once  knew  one  who  called  this  vale  his  own ; 
I  will  but  think  I  knew  a  merry  boy. 
And  a  kind,  gentle  father,  years  agone, 
Who  had  their  dwelling  here ;  ai|^  that  the  boy 
Did  love  this  lonely  nook,  and  used  to  find 
Here  the  first  nests  of  summer;  here  did  read 
All  witching  books  of  glorious  poetry ; 
And  then,  that  as  the  boy  became  a  youth. 
And  gentle  feeling  strengthened  into  passion. 
And  love  became  the  poetry  of  life. 
Hither  he  wandered,  with  a  girlish  beauty. 
Gathering,  like  Proserpine,  sweet  meadow-floweia ; 
And  that  they  sate  beneath  the  wild-briar  rose. 
And  that  he  then  did  kiss  that  maiden's  cheek 
The  first  time  as  a  lover!    Oh  my  God ! 
That  was  the  heir  of  Torres  — a  brave  boy, 
A  noble-hearted  boy  I  he  grew  a  man. 
And  what  became  of  him  ?    Ha!  pass  we  that— 
Would  that  I  knew  not  what  became  of  him ! 

{He  advancet  into  the  hoUom, 
Tis  even  as  then!  this  bovver  hath  little  changed. 
But  hearts  have  changed  since  then  —  and  thoughts 

have  changed, 
And  the  great  purpose  of  a  life  hath  changed ! 
Oh  that  I  were  a  bird  among  these  boughs. 
To  live  a  summer  life  of  peace  and  joy ; 
To  never  fret  my  soul  for  broken  faith ; 
To  have  no  onward  hope,  no  retrospection!—^ 
Ah !  there's  the  tiny  glow-worm  as  of  old ! 
It  is  a  lovely  thing.    O  me !  how  much 
That's  beautiful  and  pure  have  I  forgotten! 
Years  is  it  since  a  glow-worm  crossed  my  thoughli^ 
And  it  was  the  bright  marvel  of  my  boyhood  — 
A  fire,  and  yet  bo  cold !  let's  feel  it  now. 
If 'tis  as  it  was  then.  [He  tioopt  to  pick  it  ^ 

Heavens,  it  is  gold ! 
And  here  is  more !  bright,  shining,  glorious  gold ! 

[He  pulls  away  moss  and  roots,  and  drawt 
out  a  tmaU  bag  of  gdd  coin. 
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Let  me  into  the  moonlight — gold,  gold,  gold  ! 

A  hoard  of  ahinlng  gold :  here  lieth  more 

Than  I  have  saved  in  seven  years*  weary  toil, ' 

And  honest  gain —  this  is  some  robber's  booty  — 

It  were  no  sin  to  take  a  robber's  gold, 

[A  ttep  it  heard  approaching. 

Ha!  tome  one  comee! 

[He  ahrink*  into  the  shade,  and  lie»  doae 

under  the  bank, 

Man.    Now,  by  your  leave,  good  friend. 

Who  may  jroa  be? 

7%ot.    A  poor  night  traveller, 

Who  takes  up  his  cheap  quarters  'nealh  the  hedges. 

Man.   I'm  in  the  like  case  too.   But,  honest  friend, 

I  have  a  little  liking  for  your  pillow, 

May'st  please  you  take  the  farther  side  o'  the  bed ! 

TAof.     First  come,  first  served  —  it   is  a   well 

known  adage. 

Abn.  Come,  come,  my  friend,  these  are  my  ancient 

quarters ; 

I  have  a  foolish  liking  ibr  this  spot  — 

All  are  alike  to  you — 

T%os.  I  have  possession. 

And  will  maintain  it ! 

Man.    It  shall  then  be  tried  f 

[He  tayt  hold  on  T^ohmm,  and  Aey 

struggle  together. 

Ha !  ha,  jrou  thiefi^then  you  have  got  the  bag ! 

Thot.    I  have! 

Man.    You  villain !  you  marauding  thief! 

[Thomas  ruthet  into  the  ihickel — 

the  man  foUowt. 

Man.  [within  the  thickeL]    I  am  a  dead  man,  help ! 

oh,  I  am  murdered ! 

Christ  help  roe!  I  am  murdered ! 

7%os.  [rushing  out.]    He  is  not !  no ! 

Cuffi  do  not  murder  men !  [He  runs  off. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  cave  by  the  tea  thore.  —  Enter  Thomas  of  Torres ; 
he  takes  out  the  bag. 

T%ot,    Now  let  me  count — now  let  me  see  my 
gains. 
Ah !  it  reminds  me  of  the  thirty  pieces. 
The  price  of  blood !    I  would  give  every  piece 
To  Imow  he  were  rx)t  dead !    A  murderer — 
Thomas  of  Torres  a  night  murderer ! 
No,  'tis  not  so !  they  were  not  killing  blows  — 
I  will  not  think  of  it! 

Now  let  me  count  — 
[He  counts  out  a  hundred  pieces. 
Oh,  thou  most  goodly  thing — most  lovely  gold 
Dearer  unto  my  soul  than  meat  or  drink ; 
More  beautiful  than  woman !    Glorious  gold, 
I  love  thee  as  a  youth  his  earliest  mistress! 
Come  to  my  heart,  thou  bright  and  beautiful — 
Come,  come !  [He  hugs  the  gotd. 

Bright  prisee,  I  care  not  how  I  won  thee, 
111  ease  my  heart  with  thee !    A  hundred  pieces ! 
Had  it  been  five-and-twenty — even  fiAy, 


I  might  have  groaned  for  that  poor  wretch's  growii— 
But  for  a  hundred  brave,  broad,  golden  pieow 
I'll  groan  not 

[He  takes  off  his  fteft,  and  then  seeursiy  fiamg 
them  in  it^  fastens  it  round  his  body. 
Thou  shalt  be  my  true  breast^ate, 
My  heart's  joy,  my  night  and  day  companion ! 
But  hence !  this  is  no  land  of  safety  for  me. 

[lb  goes  out 


SCENE  V. 

Several  years  afterwards. — A  dark  night  in  a  distant 
country.  —  A  fdd  of  battle  covered  with  dead.  — 
Enter  7%omas  of  Torres  with  a  small  lantern  ui 
his  hand. 

Thos.  Rings;  dagger-sheaths;  gold  chains  and 
spurs ;  massy  gold  embroidery — this  is  ail  clear  gaia 
— no  deduction  for  agents — no  plaguy  discount— aU 
net  profit !  [he  gropes  among  the  bodies.]  But  ha!— 
thou  art  worth  looking  aAer!  Come,  my  youof 
gentleman,  I  '11  be  your  valet ! — Let  go  your  sword. 
Poor  wretch!  that  was  a  strong  death-grasp!  Now 
oflT  with  your  rings !— one,  two,  three !  I  'U  hy  my 
life  thou  wast  a  coxcomb— a  fine  blade,  with  wit  m 
keen  as  thy  sword's  edge,  [he  tears  open  ths  pockets.] 
Empty,  empty!  I'd  be  sworn  he  expended  his  goUd 
on  his  outside — I've  known  such  in  my  day! 

[He  goes  forward ; — a  groan  is  heard. 
Thos.    Here's  lifo  among  the  dead ! — mercy!  that 
sound 
In  this  unearthly  silence  chills  my  blood. 
A  faint  Voice:   For  the  dear  love  of  Christ,  be't 
friend  or  foe, 
Make  short  my  death ! 
Thos.    What,  art  thou  sick  of  life  ? 
Voice.    It  is  not  life  —  it  is  a  living  death ! 
7%os.  [approaching  Aim,  and  looking  at  him  aC(0i* 
tivdy.]    Ha !  thou'rt  an  argosy  with  treasure  laden! 
Voice.    My  sword  is  at  my  head  —  for  pity's  nke, 
Make  short  work  with  it ! 
Thos.  [seizing  his  hand.]  Gems  worthy  of  a  king! 
Wounded  Man.  [raising  himself]    Off  with,  tbea 
thou  accursed  plunderer,  — 
Thou  stony-hearted  wretch,  off*,  ufif! 

[He  faintly  strikes  him  off,  and  then  foBs 
back  dead —  JTionuis  proceeds  to  str^  th$ 
body. 
Thou  art  a  magazine  of  gems  and  gold ! 

[He  draws  a  gold  chain  from  his  9eek> 
What,  more?    Some  love-gill! — 'Twas  ahe«T«Blf 

lady. 
For  whom  our  earthly  gold  was  all  too  mean, 
That  she  was  set  with  lustrous  pearls  o'  the  ten—- 
Let's  see  this  radiant  jewel  of  a  lady ! 

Heavens!  it  is  Isabel  —  the  gentle  qoMB 
Of  my  young  love  —and  this  was  her  good  lord ' 
Methought  the  voice  had  a  familiar  tone. 
Mine  ancient  friend !  thus  have  I  paid  thee  back 
The  treachery  of  thy  wooing.  —  Yet.  poor  Cooni; 
My  heart  nuagives  me  for  despoiling  thee  — 
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And  thoo,  bright  Inbel !  it  was  for  thee 
I  made  the  loleniii  vow,  which  I  am  keeping ; 
Accuned,  wretched  spoiler,  that  I  am ! 
Let  me  begone !    I  will  not  look  again 
Upoo  a  dead  man's  face — at  least  to-night! 

[Hb  gather*  up  lit  tpoU,  and  got*  dindy  of. 


SCENE  VI. 

A  foreign  city. — A  mimrahk  de^ike  roomt  turrmmd- 
ed  wUk  iron  chetU,  tecured  with  heavy  padlock* — 
the  door  and  windom*  grated  and  barred. — llkoma* 
ef  Torre*  sitting  at  a  de*k,  with  pen  and  ink  before 


Enter  a  pnot  gentleman. 

Gtast    Good  morrow,  most  excellent  sir! 

Tlot.    Hamph! 

OenL  I  have  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  need  a  thou- 
Buid  gold  pieces,  and  knowing  your  unimpeachable 
hoDour,  I  have  pleasure  in  asking  the  loan  from  you. 

TVml    Humph ! 

Oent.    Your  rate  of  mterest,  sir,  is ? 

7%ee.  Thirty  per  cent  for  spendthrift  heirs,  and 
two  responsible  sureties. 

OenL    The  terms  are  hard,  sir. 

Tkoe.  They  are  detenus! 

OenL    Sir,  twenty  per  cent  is  high  interest:  else- 


Tkoe.    Then  go  elsewhere ! 

[The  Oentleman  turn*  on  hi*  hed, 
and  goe*  out  whittling. 
7%o$.    The  jackanapes ! 

Enter  a  orim-lookinO  man. 

3tan.  He  cannot  pay,  sir;  he  declares  it  impoasi- 
bla,aiid  prays  you  to  have  patience; — and  in  the 
neantime  leaves  in  your  hand  this  casket 

TVs.  [opening  tC]  Baubles!— Can't  pay!— impoa- 
sifaie!— I  say  I  wia  be  paid ! 

Mtm.  His  ship  was  lost  in  the  squall — he  most 
sell  the  fomitnre  of  his  house  to  cover  your  demand, 
and  he  prays  you  to  have  mercy  on  his  wife  and 
nDUDfen! 

T%oe.  Wife  and  children !  talk  not  to  me  of  wives 
and  childien! — 1 11  have  my  money! 

Man.  I  lell  you,  sir,  it  is  impossible,  without  you 
seiae  his  goods. 

Tkot.    Then  take  the  city  bailiff*,  and  get  them 


I  cannot  do  it,  sir!  —  You  shall  see  him 
yiiuael£  [aside.]  The  nether  mill-stone  ^  running 
wstar  compared  to  his  heart !  [He  goe*  ouL 

TVml  Twenty  thousand  gold  pieces,  and  seven 
ttOBdM*  intefeal  and  give  that  up  because  a  roan 
has  vrife  and  children.  —  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[He  resume*  hi*  pen,  and  calculate* 
interesL 

Emier  a  oentleman,  with  a  depre*9ed  countenance. 
OenL    Sir,  my  misfortunes  are  unparalleled — 
Mf  skip  WM  stranded  in  the  squall  last  week. 
And  now  my  wi&  is  at  the  point  trf*  death ! 


7%05.    Produce  your  sureties ! 

Gent  They  have  proved 

Alas !  they  proved  themselves  false  friends  indeed ! 
They  left  the  city  ere  I  knew  my  loss. 
And  are  not  to  be  found. 

Tho*.  Thou  wast  a  fool 

To  put  thy  trust  in  friends;  all  friends  are  false ! 

OenL    [poinling  to  the  oaakd]  This  casket,  sir,  I 
sent  to  you  in  pledge ; 
It  holds  the  jewels  of  my  dying  wife, — 
She  will  not  need  them  more ! 

Tho*.  I '11  not  accept  it! 

I  '11  have  my  money,  every  doit  of  it. 
Principal  and  interest,  paid  down  this  day ! 

OenL    Inhuman  wretch! — will  you  pib&ne  the 
chamber 
Of  my  poor  dying  wife ! 

Tho*.  I  *li  have  my  money ! 

.    [The  Gentleman^  in  great  agitation,  lay*  down 
a  bundle  of  parchment*  before  him. 

Thos.    Weil,  what  of  these? 

Gent.  Give  me  the  further  sum 

Of  twenty  thousand  pieces  on  these  lands — 
These  parchments  will  be  surety  for  the  whole ! 

Thos.   [glancing  over  them.]  The  lands  of  Torres ! 
ha!  ha!  ha! — and  jrou're ? 

GtnL    The  lord  of  Torres. 

Tho*.  How  shall  I  be  sure 

Of  the  validity  of  these  same  deeds  f 

Lord  ofT.    I  've  heard  it  said  that  you  are  of  that 
country ; 
If  so,  the  signatures  of  its  late  lords, 
Father  ^d  son,  may  be  well  known  to  you. 

Tho*.    [carefully  examining  them.]     1  had  soma 
knowledge  of  them — these  are  theirs : 
And  jrou  give  up  your  right  unto  this  lordship 
For  the  ccxisideration  of  the  sum 
Of  twenty  thousand  pieces  T 

Lord  of  T.  No,  no,  sir; 

That  doth  exceed  my  meaning. 

Tho*.  Then  pay  down 

The  original  sum,  with  interest,  or  a  prison 
Shall  be  your  home  this  night, 

Lord  of  T.  "T  would  be  UQiMt 

To  give  away  my  children's  patrimony  ! 

Tho*.    Sir,  take  your  choice. —  Rongn  diis  petty 
lordship. 
Or  go  you  to  the  prison ! 

[He  resume*  hi*  pen^  and  sits  down 
df^gedly  to  hi*  calculation*. 

Lord  of  T.  Ah,  my  wife, — 

My  little  innocent  and  helpless  children ! 
Tho*.    Your  home  shall  be  a  dungeon  on  the 

morrow! 
Lord  of  T.    Thou  cruel  bloodsucker!  thou  most 
inhuman. 
Most  iron-hearted  scrivener! 

Tho*.  Spare  your  tongue : 

111  words  obtain  not  men's  consideration — 
Pay  down  the  principal  and  interest ! 
Lord  of  T.     Sir,  forty  thousand  piecea  for  tfa* 
lordship 
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Of  Torres  were  a  miserable  price  — 

Too  cheap  were  it  at  sixty  thousand  pieces ! 

Thos.    I  know  these  lands  of  Torres— «ore  run  mit : 
Woods  felled  —  houses  fallen  to  decay  —  1  know  it ; 
A  ruined,  a  dilapidated  place! 

Lord  o/T.    So  did  the  last  possessor  leave  it,  sir— 
A  graceless  spendthrift  heir,  so  did  he  leave  it; 
T  is  now  a  place  of  beauty  —  a  fair  spot, 
Pjfone  fairer  under  the  broad  face  of  heaven ! 

Thos.    Sir,  I  am  no  extortioner,  God  knowa ; 
I  love  fair,  upright  dealings !    I  will  make 
The  twenty  thousand  pieces  you  have  asked 
A  thousand  pieces  more,  and  drop  my  claim 
To  the  whole  sum  of  interest  which  is  due ! 

Lord  of  T.    Forty-one  thousand  pieces,  and  five 
hundred  — 
^  ia  a  poor  price  for  the  rich  lands  of  Torres ! 

7%o«.    You  do  consent  —  let 's  have  a  notary. 

Lord  of  T.    Give  me  till  night  to  turn  it  in  my 
thoughts. 

Thos.    I'll  give  you  not  an  hour!  —  not  e'en  a 
minute !    [he  ttampt  on  the  floor  with  his  foot. 

Enter  a  boy. 

Quick,  fetch  the  notary !  [Exit  Botf. 

[The  Lord  of  Torres  covers  his  face  with 
hishands — 'Dutmas  of  Torres  resumes 
his  calcvlalionM. 


And  't  would  have  seemed  ungracious  to  reliiie  her 
But  I  *[\  beware,  and  keep  out  of  her  sight, 
I  *11  warrant  me,  her  eyes  are  sharp  enough ! 


SCENE  VII. 

J%e  hold  of  a  ship. — Thomas  of  Torres  seated  upon 
an  iron  chesty  and  another  beside  him.  —  Enter  a 
lady,  wrapped  in  a  long  doak  and  veiled;  two 
younger  onesfoUoWt  supporting  a  third^he  master 
of  the  vessel  follows  them. 

Lady.    Are  these,  good  sir,  the  best  accommoda- 
tions? 
Master.    Unless  you  pay  the  price  of  what  are 

better. 
Lady,    [throwing  hack  her  veU,  and  showing  a  fair 
hut  sad  countenance] 
Sir,  I  have  told  you  more  of  our  distress 
Than  may  be  pleasing  to  a  stranger's  ear ; 
I  seek  no  favours  on  my  own  account, 
Bot  for  my  youngest  child,  my  dying  daughter — 

JIojC.    [turning  towards  the  young  lady] 
Pkm*,  delicate  young  thing !    Oh  no,  not  here 
b  a  fit  place  fbr  that  poor,  dying  lady  — 
Follow  me,  madam.    She  shall  have  my  cabin ; 
Bat  ftay,  my  gentle  mistress,  lean  on  roe ! 

[He  supports  the  young  lady  ouU  and 
the  others  follow. 
Thm.    Why,  5ronder  is  the  lady  of  the  pearls  — 
The  iMibel  of  my  fi>nd,  boyish  passion ! 
And  she  is  poor,  is  burdened  with  three  daughters ! 
Four  women  in  a  house  would  be  expensive ! 
I  was  a  fool  to  think  I  e'er  should  marry — 
Marry,  forsooth,  a  widow  with  four  daughters, 
And  a  poor  widow  too !    No,  I  '11  not  marry ! 
Til  well  they  're  gone ;— if  they  had  seen  me  here, 
8be  might  have  aiked  fbr  help  in  her  distress. 


SCENE  viir. 

A  small  chamber  in  the  house  of  Torres.— Thomas  as 
the  lord  of  Torres,  with  money-bags  on  his  table. 

Lord  ofT.    I  am  the  Lord  of  Torres !  that  one 
thought 
Is  with  me  night  and  day.    The  lord  of  Torres! 
A  rich  lord,  who  need  borrow  gold  nor  silver. 
But  will  add  heaps  unto  his  countless  heaps. 
Gold  to  his  gold,  and  silver  to  his  silver ! 

[A  low  rap  is  heard,  and  a  poor  widow 
enters  timidly. 

Widow.    Pardon,  my  lord :  I  am  an  aged  wulow. 
Whose  children's  children's  bread  depends  upon  me^ 
I  hold  a  little  field,  which  we  have  held. 
In  roy  dead  husband's  time,  for  forty  y^uv 
The  field,  to  us,  is  as  the  stafiT  of  life ; 
Good  tenants  have  we  been,  and  regular. 
Never  have  missed  our  rent  on  quarter-day; 
But  now  your  wealthy  neighbour,  John  o'Nokei^ 
Desires  to  have  the  field  to  add  to  bis  — 
He  will  be  here  anon  to  make  his  ofller ; 
Oh  my  good  lord,  befriend  a  feeble  widow. 
And  her  poor  fatherless  babes! 

T  is  not  fbr  me^ 
To  make  a  worthy  ofiering  to  my  lord  — 
We  are  but  poor —  the  field  is  ail  oar  wealth 
But  what  I  have,  I  ofller  in  submission. 

[She  lays  a  few  small  silver  coins  brfort 
him,  and  a  gold  ring. 
Lord  of  T.    You  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  your 

posseasiin! 

Wid.     Ten  thousand  blessings  on   yoar  noble 

lordship !  [She  goes  out 

Lord  of  T.    [testing  the  ring  and  coins]    They  *ra 

steriing  gold  and  silver,  though  the  weight 

Is  amali ;  but  every  little  addeth  to  the  whole. 

Enter  John  o'Nokeb. 

J(^    [bowing  very  low.]    There  is  a  little  field*- 
a  worthless  field. 
My  noble  lord,  which  brings  you  little  profit 
As  't  is  now  let ;  and  seeing  it  adjoins 
My  land,  and  is  upon  the  utmost  verge 
Of  your  estate,  I  fain  would  buy  it  from  yoo. 
Lord  ofT.    I  have  no  thought  to  sell  that  litde 

field. 
John.    My  lord,  its  worth  is  small  to  your  eatate ; 
To  mine 't  is  otherwise  —  and  she  who  rents  it 
Is  poor,  and  hath  no  management  of  land. 
Lord  of  T.    She  pays  her  rent  as  true  ai  quutef> 

day. 
John.    That  rent  is  small :  my  price  would  yield 

jrou  more. 
Lord  ofT.    I  would  not  do  her  wrong,  she  if  t 

widow ! 
John.    She  is  a  widow  only  through  their  < 
Her  husband  died  for  murder  —  a  fiiul  murder. 
Done  in  this  very  field .' 
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hard  of  T,  ThwveiyfieU! 

JdAji.    Yei,  my  good  lord.    Some  nineteen  yean 
agone. 
Within  a  looeeome  hollow  of  thii  field  — 
A  wandering  pedlar  was  discovered,  murdered. 
Hie  as,  and  all  hie  little  merchandise 
Were  found  within  this  woman's  husband's  shed 
Tlie  iacta  were  clear  against  him,  though  he  swore 
Unto  the  last  that  he  was  iniMcent — 
And  as  was  just,  he  died  upon  the  gallows! 
But  you  are  pale,  my  lord  —  you  're  very  pale ! 
Lord  tf  T.    Pfeudon  me,  sir,  my  health  is  not  the 

best 
Johu    Well,  sir,  about  the  business  of  the  field. 
Lord  €f  T.    The  widow  woman  still  shall  hold 

the  field! 
Join,    [taytfi^  a  rmaEL  hag  hrfore  Ami]  .    But  my 
good  lord,  to  me  it  is  an  object — 
Obe  hundred  marks  I  '11  give  you  for  the  field. 
Lordi^T.    What  doth  this  hold,  sir?  wit  gold  or 

silver? 
Jckm.    Gold,  sir,  each  piece  is  gold ! 
LardcfT.  One  hundred  marks  ? — 

OofB  hundred  marks  and  ten,  and  it  is  5rourB ! 
Jokn,    Sir,  every  piece  within  that  bag  is  gold ! 
Lord  cf  T.    One  hundred  marks  and  ten  —  I  '11 

take  no  less! 
Jolm,    My  notary  ia  without  —  I  *11  bring  him  in. 

[He  goes  out 
Lord  ofT,    1 11  not  believe  it!    Other  men  had 

Aim]  others  might  be  murdered  in  that  field  ; 
Besides,  if  it  were  so,  was  it  my  crime 
That  the  land's  law  did  deal  unjustly  by  him  ? 
rpon  their  heads,  who  heard  him  plead  in  vain. 
Shall  be  his  innocent  blood,  and  not  on  mine ! 

{He  laket  up  the  bag. 
Ha !  ha !  this  wealthy  purchaser  has  gold 
In  plen^,  if  he  thus  can  bribe.    May  be 
I  have  another  little  field  will  tempt  him ; 
Bo^ncit  time,  I  will  have  a  better  price — 
Kow  let  me  find  a  place  wherein  to  store  it ! 

[He  coiuiderefor  a  few  moments —  then  takes 
yp  his  keys,  and  goes  to  a  small  closet. 


SCENE  IX. 

A  dmmter  lighted  by  a  small  iron  lamp,  the  lord  of 
Toms  icn  his  mght-cap  and  dressing-gonm—a  doiet 
with  an  iron  door  is  beside  his  bed,  he  has  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hand.  —  Enter  an  old  sekvant. 

SerxamL    Master,  there  is  a  woman  at  the  door. 
And  two  small  children ;  they  do  cry  for  bread ; 
Otalya  little  morsel! 

Lord  cf  T.  Drive  them  hence ! 

A  munain  oo  them ! 

jSrra.  I  have  warned  them  hence. 

Bat  master,  she  is  dying ;  and  the  cry 
Of  those  poor  little  children  wrings  my  heart! 

Lord  of  T.    Liars  they  are  and  thieves !    Drive 
them  away! 


Scrv.    Master,  good  lack !  she  will  be  dead  ere 

rooming ! 
Lord  of  T.   Then  elsewhere  let  her  die!  Bethink 

you  fool, 
T  would  cost  a  noble,  but  to  bury  her ! 
Sere,  [going  oid\  Good  lord !  and  he  such  plenty. 

Enter  stkwakd. 

Steward.  The  bams  are  full,  my  lord,  and  there 
is  yet  grain  to  be  housed. 

Lord  of  T.  The  cost  were  great  to  build  mor» 
bams — let  it  be  housed  under  this  roof 

Stew.    My  lord ! 

Lord  of  T.  To  be  sure !  the  state-rooms  are  large 
and  lofty  —  and  to  me  they  are  useless,  let  them  be 
filled ! 

Slew.  "What !  with  the  gilt  cornices,  and  the  old 
lords  and  ladies  on  the  walls ! 

Lord  of  T.  The  same !  are  they  not  well  placed* 
BO  that  a  wain  might  approach  without  impediment  f 

Stew.    It  were  a  mortal  sin! 

Lord  ofT.  I  cannot  a^rd  to  build  new  bami^ 
remember  the  mildew  last  season,  and  the  cow  that 
died  in  March  —  these  are  great  losses ! 

Stew.  Well,  my  lord,  the  harvest  is  ready,  it  mmt 
be  done  quickly. 

Lord  of  T.    \  broad  door-way  making,  will  not 

cost  much ;  send  me  a  builder  to-morrow,  and  let  us 

have  an  estimate  —  these  people  require  being  tied 

down  to  the  farthing !  [The  steward  goes  ouL 

[7?ke  Lord  of  Torres  unlocks  his  iron  door, 

counts  his  bags,  puts  hu  keys  under 

his  pillow,  and  then  lies  doum-— after 

same  time,  he  ^arts  up. 

Fire !  murder !  thieves !  my  gold !  my  iron  chest ! 

[He  rubs  his  eyes,  and  looks  around  him. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  thank  heaven,  it  was  a  dream! 
Then  all  is  safe  —  my  iron  chest  is  safe ! 

[He  feels  for  his  keyg. 
Ay,  they  are  safe,  the  keepers  of  my  treasurea — 
Now  let  me  sleep —  I  've  much  to  do  to-morrow. 
I  must  be  wary  in  this  estimate. 
One-half  the  sum  he  asks  will  be  enough ! 

[He  lies  down  and  sUtpg, 
[An  awful  voice  pa»ses  through  the  chamber. 

^'Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  will  be  required 
from  thee ;  then  whose  will  those  things  be  which 
thou  hast  provided  ?" 


AciiziB  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  Rerond  temptation.  He  had  watched  the  gradual 
strengthening  of  the  passion ;  the  Dealing  up,  as  it 
were,  of  the  heart  against  both  (led  and  roan. 

*'  It  was  not,"  said  Achzib.  in  great  eelf-gratulation, 
"  because  the  temptation  was  in  itself  strong,  that  I 
have  this  time  been  so  successful,  but  especially  be- 
cause the  templed  was  k)  wisely  chosen.  Huroan 
nature  has  a  strange  propensity  to  extremes ;  he  who 
wastes  his  patrimony  with  profligate  indifference, 
and  reduces  hirorelf  to  penury,  is  of  all  others  the 
man  to  become  insatiably  avaricious.    In  proportkn 
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•t  be  lavished  io  yauth,  will  he  hoard  up  in  age ; 
the  hand  that  threw  away  thousands,  will  afterwardi 
clutch  at  gmats, — and,  oh  marvellous  inconsistency ! 
not  from  having  learned  the  value  of  the  good  he 
has  abused,  but  from  a  passionate  lust  of  possession, 
which,  like  the  extravagance  of  madness,  seems  to 
reverse  the  very  nature  of  the  roan." 

•*  The  world,"  continued  Achzib,  ••  has  but  little 
S3rmpathy  for  the  ruined  spendthrift;  men  are  slow 
in  giving  to  him  who  has  not  taken  care  of  his  own 
— and  thus  they  assist  the  reaction  of  his  spirit.  He 
talks  of  the  faithlessness  of  friends,  of  the  jeers  and 
taunts  of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  enemies,  till, 
exciting  himself  to  hostility  against  his  kind,  he  com« 
menoes  a  warfore  upon  it,  and  becomes  its  scourge 
and  its  shame.  He  gives  not  to  the  needy ;  because, 
says  he,  in  my  need,  none  gave  to  me — and  he  gets 
all  he  can  by  fair  means  and  foul,  because  in  his 
abimdance  all,  he  believes,  made  a  prey  of  him.  Oh, 
most  blind  and  senseless  of  passions ! — he  would  even 
rob  himself,  to  enrich  his  coffers— he  would  deny 
himself  even  sustenance,  were  it  not  that  death 
would  sever  him  from  the  god  of  his  idolatry!" 

**  And  now,*'  said  Achzib,  **  I  will  try  this  passion 
in  a  modified  degree,  upon  another  and  a  nobler  spirit. 
The  sins  of  Thomas  of  Torres,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, were  sins  against  society  at  large.  My  next  vic- 
tim shall  be  taken  from  the  bosom  of  afl^tion ;  he 
shall  bring  desolation  upon  the  domestic  hearth,  and 
wither  those  souls  in  which  he  was  bound  up  as  in 
the  bundle  of  life.  To  accomplish  this,  I  roust  first 
sap,  if  not  remove  the  barriers  of  sound  principle.  But 
once  fiimiliarizc  him  with  sin ;  but  once  induce  him 
to  sunder  some  one  tie  which  has  hitherto  bound  him 
to  virtue, — no  matter  how  slight  it  be, — the  most  im- 
portant work  is  done,  and  the  remaining  ties  become 
loosened:  for  the  first  dereliction  of  duty,  the  firet 
swerving  aside  from  the  integrity  of  virtue,  is  the  act 
by  which  a  human  soul  becomes  the  chartered  vic- 
tim of  evil." 

'*The  mere  sordid  miser,"  continued  Achzib,  recur- 
ring once  more  to  his  subject,  "  is  a  hateful  spectacle. 
The  toad  hiding  itself  under  a  noisome  stone,  is  not 
nore  hideous  than  his  moral  deformity ;  but  the  down- 
fall of  a  nobler  spirit,  drawing,  as  it  were,  the  sev- 
enth part  of  heaven  after  it,  in  the  darkened  plea- 
sures, the  wounded  affections  of  all  that  clung  to  it, 
is  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
himself!" 


THE    PIRATE. 


PERSONa 

ALBERT  LUBEHG,  THE  PIRATE. 

MADAME  LUBERG,  HIS  MOTHER. 

CONSTANCE,    HER   NIECE,   AND   THE   BETROTHED 

OF  ALBERT. 
ACHZIB,  THE  CAPTAIN   OF  THE   VESSEL. 
EDAH,   A   YOUNG   ISLANDER. 
SEAMEN,    CREW    OF    THE    WRECK,    MERCHANTS, 

AND  TOWNS-PEOPLE. 


BCENE  I. 

A  Koport  city.— Evening. — A  tmatt  mannon  m  Urn 
suburbs ;  ConsUince  sitting  in  a  little  room,  laokasg 
at  a  miniature. 

Constance.    There  is  a  faint  resemblance— but  so 
fiiint! 
And  yet  the  eyes  in  colour  are  the  some— > 
So  is  the  hair,  with  its  thick  clustering  curls •«« 
And  the  fine  oval  of  the  countenance ; 
But  oh,  the  mouth!  no,  no.  it  is  not  Albert's! 
And  yet,  when  he  is  absent,  I  shall  say 
Tis  like,  'tis  very  like!    Oh,  how  I  wish 
This  voyage  were  made !  my  heart  has  fearfiA  au- 
guries; 
And  when  I  pray  for  him,  my  spirit  takes 
All  unawares  such  fervency  of  tone 
As  terrifies  myself.    Great  God  protect  him ! 

Enter  mai^ame  luberg  ;  sA«  sits  down  by  CoMjfttN^ 

Mad.  L.    I  am  the  bearer  of  most  heavy  tidings! 

Cons.    Is  Albert  dead  7 

Mad.  L.  Oh  no,  oh  no,  thank  heaven! 

Compared  with  that,  my  news  is  light  indeed  I 
The  sudden  squall  that  came  and  passed  at  noon. 
Like  lightning  in  its  speed,  loosened  his  vessel 
From  its  strong  moorings,  drove  it  out  of  harbour, 
And  thera,  in  half  a  moment,  it  went  down! 
All,  all  is  lost,  not  even  a  single  bale 
Is  come  to  shore! 

Cons.  And  any  lives  on  board  ? 

Mad.  L.   But  two,  the  helmsman  and  a  calnu-boir; 
The  others  were  gone  out  by  Albert's  leave. 
To  pass  the  day  on  shore.    God  help  him  now ! 
For  there  went  down  his  all. — All,  all  was  ventured 
In  that  one  cargo ;  he 's  a  beggar  now ! 
No  longer  Albert  Luberg  the  young  merchant. 
On  whom  the  old  grey-headed  men  on  'Change 
Looked  with  respect  'cause  fortune  fovoured  him! 
Yet  that  was  the  least  reason  he  should  win 
A  wise  man's  grace  —  was  he  not  good  and  kind  f 
A  prudent,  generous  captain ;  loved  by  all. 
And  served  with  such  devotion,  that  his  crew 
Symbolled  fidelity  ?  and  such  a  son ! 
Oh,  there  is  not  a  mother  in  the  city, 
But,  when  impressing  on  her  child  its  duly. 
Says,  '*  be  thou  but  a  son  like  Albert  Luberg !" 

[Shewe^ 

Cons.    This  is  our  consolation,  not  our  sorrow ! 
God  will  not  let  him  want  a  helping  hand  >- 
He  only  tries  him  thus,  to  prove  his  virtue. 
But  hark  —  his  step !    Oh,  't  is  his  step  indeed ! 

Enter  albert. 

Mad.  L.    God  give  thee  comfort  in  this  great  tf 
fiiction. 
And  make  it  work  together  for  thy  good ! 
Albert.    Mother,  yeur  prayer  is  answered — lo  is 
yours. 
Dear  Constance,  for  I  see  you  have  been  weeping. 
Like  ray  poor  mother ;  but  you  *ve  won  from  heav4D 
Blessing  for  one  unworthy  as  I  am ! 
Cons.  No,  not  unworthy,  Albert!  But  wbatbtflss* 
ing? 
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I    Oh,  yoathall  hear— it  ii  a  new  romance! 
lea.    I  was  standing  on  the  nx:l», 
f  ajea  fixed  upon  the  boiling  spot 
my  good  ship  went  down,  full  of  sad  thoughts, 
bere  came  up  a  foreign  gentleman, 
Ml  antique  garlx    Awhile  he  stood 
1 9f»  fixed  on  roe,  and  then  he  spake 
im1  words  of  passing  condolence, 
'  wmn  briefly  answered ;  for  my  heart 
h  ray  sunken  ship,  nor  had  I  mood 
with  any  one ;  so  I  v^-ent  further, 
k  another  station :  there  he  came, 
»  ■gain  addressed  me ;  **  Sir,"  said  he, 
oatranger  to  your  reputation  — 
have  heard  the  name  of  Albert  Luberg, 
n  my  soul  I  ever  longed  to  serve  him  !'* 
U  Twaa  very  true,  'twas  very  true,  my  son ; 
I  not  these  over-civil  men. 
:.    ^lay,  hear  me  on.    To  this  I  made  reply, 
ItMid  opinion  flatters  me  too  much !" 
Ii  IM  said.  **  Merit  is  diflident," 
mty  other  gracious  common-places; 
liaeouiae  went  on :  at  length,  said  ho  — 
e  bis  voice  assumed  another  tone, 
ideal,  the  most  winning  e'er  I  heard. 
m  to  sea  again  T  "  Gladly."  said  J, 
igMioe  must  give  me  fortune  hack : 
lat  mn  dearer  unto  me  than  life, 
upoo  my  labour/'    *'  Done !"  said  he, 
all  win  fortune  beck !  now  look  you  there ; 
thai  point  of  rock,  my  vessel  lies !" 
and  ift  a  distant  cove  descried 
r  "f  easel  lying  at  its  anchor, 
lip^**  said  he,  *'is  mine,  well-manned  and 
fraighted 
rport.- 

And  do  you  sail  with  him  7 
I  dOb  dear  love,  even  this  very  night 
ind  frvour,  when  the  moon  shall  rise ; 
tr  midnight  will  they  weigh  the  anchor. 
And  lo  what  port  /  and  who  is  this  strange 
oafilain — 
at  the  vessel's  name? 

I  was  so  chained 
rang  fitfcination  of  his  voice, 
t  not  of  his  name,  nor  of  the  vessel's ; 
nation,  as  unto  the  east. 
!«.    It  is  a  compact  that  comes  o'er  my  heart 
1  influence. 

Tis  woman's  fear 
m  desponding.    If  I  went  with  Raphael, 
Mt  in  old  lime,  you  would  have  fear 
uiy  of  ill !    Heard  you  my  friend, 
gaiety,  his  frank  good-humour, 
■t  frtherly  kindness  dir  your  son, 
Jd  not  have  one  fear! 

But,  dearest  Constance, 
.  paiting  present,  to  console  you 
am  &r  away! 

[Ae  holds  up  a  chain  of  diamonds. 
No.  not  console  me ! 
Tt,  whence  came  these  ?  so  beautiful, 
for  an  Mnpreas! 
D 


MmL  Im  Hera  k  wealth 

Might  make  thy  vessel's  loss  of  small  account — 
Their  value  frightens  me !  where  came  they  ftomf 

AibtrL    They  are  an  earnest  from  my  unknown 
friend, 
Of  my  redeemed  fortune.    They  were  given 
For  thee,  dear  Constance,  with  such  pleasant  nilleiy 
On  woman's  love  of  show,  as  made  me  envy 
The  sportive  keenness  of  his  merry  wit 

Mmi.  L.    God  send  it  all  for  good!    But  tell  me 
now 
On  what  conditions,  sail  you  with  this  man  f 

Albert    On  strange  conditions  truly,  for  himself; 
For  me,  without  exceptkm.    Thus  they  run : 
That  without  bond,  or  even  doit  lakl  down, 
I  diall  become  co-partner  in  the  vessel, 
Now  and  for  ever,  and  in  all  her  tradings 
Have  equal  share,  with  this  sole  stipulation* 
That  I  shall  hold  myself  to  him  suhaervient 
To  this  I  have  subscribed ;  and  by  a  notary     ,, 
It  has  been  sealed  and  witnessed  in  due  form. 

Mad.  L.    I  like  it  not !    For  in  these  sordid  tames 
Men  do  not  willingly  give  up  their  profit 
Without  equivalent.    But  God  is  good ! 
And  He  will  guard  you  if  you  trust  in  him. 
My  son.  a  mother's  blessing  be  with  thee ! 
But  there  are  various  little  stores  and  comforts 
Which  't  is  your  mother's  privilege  to  furnish. 
I  will  go  get  these  ready,  though  't  is  late ! 

{She  goes  mO. 

Albert.   {taJdng  C<mstance*s  hand]   Dear  love,  yoa 
look  so  pale,  so  very  anxious ! 
Why  are  you  thus  cast  down  ? 

CoMs.  Must  we  not  part  ff 

And  then  I  have  so  many,  many  fean ! 
I  say  **  amen  "  to  all  your  mother  uttered  ^— 
I  do  not  like  this  man  ! 

Albert  Fear  nothing,  love 

Ere  long  I  will  return ;  and  then,  sweet  Constanoeb 
You  know  your  promise  for  that  blessed  time  — 
Till  then  be  happy,  dear  one !  laugh  and  sing 
As  3roa  were  wont,  and  fill  the  house  with  gladness 
As  the  birds  fill  the  woods  in  summer  time. 

Cons,    [taking  up  the  diamonds.]    But  these — I 
cannot  wear  them  —  take  them  back — 
I  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  them  — 
They  are  like  the  thirty  pieces  in  the  scripture, 
The  price  of  blood  ! 

A  Ibert  Oh.  foolish,  foolish  giri ! 

But  you  shall  wear  them !    They  are  amulets— 
And  will  grow  dim  if  I  am  false  to  you ! 

Cons.    Oh.  take  them,  take  them  hence!  they  are 
so  heavy ! 

[She  falls  on  his  neck  ttnd  leeeps. 

Albert    My  dearest  one !  look  up,  and  let  me 
Away  these  idle  tears. 

Cons.  Oh,  Albert,  Albert! 

I  know  that  we  shall  never  meet  again — 
I  know  that  some  great  sorrow  hangeth  o'er  us— 
True  love  has  ever  a  prophetic  spirit ! 

Mad.  L.    [coming  in.]    Here  is  a  messenger 
down  in  haste 
To  summon  you  —  the  boat  is  at  the  qoay . 
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Edah.  Golden  start ! 

The  wbe  men  of  our  nation  call  them  worldt. 
Where  hap{)y  ipiriti  dwell — where  thoee  that  loved. 
And  thoee  that  have  been  wise  and  good,  like  thee, 
live  in  dehght,  and  never  die  again. 
I  love  the  stan — the  happ^  stars — dost  thou? 

Albert,    All  that  is  beautiful  resembles  thee, 
And  what  resembles  thee  I  love,  my  Edah ! 
Bat  know'st  thou  we  must  part  f 

Edak.  Why  must  we  part  f 

Oh,  no  I  thoa  said'st  we  would  not  part  till  death ! 

Albert.    A  s|Mrit  from  my  native  land  doih  call  — 
I  may  not  disobey  it! 

Edah.  When  called  it  thee  f 

Albert    I  hear  it  calling  ever — I  must  hence ! 

Edah,   Is  *t  death  f   For  on  the  eve  my  sister  died 
I  saw  a  shadowy  phantom,  and  I  heard 
Low  voices  calling —  is  it  death  thou  hearest  ? 

Albert    No,  no,  my  beautiful !  it  is  not  death. 
But  it  is  strong  as  death !  —  In  my  ftr  land 
I  have  a  mother  who  doth  mourn  (or  me, 
And  ever,  ever  do  I  hear  her  voice ! 

Edah.  Oh !  I  would  leave  my  mother  for  diy  sake ! 
Let  me  go  with  thee ! 

Albert.  Sweet  love,  that  cannot  be ! 

Far,  fiir  we  go  beyond  the  setting  sun ! 
I  cannot  take  thee  with  me.    Yon  dark  roan 
That  ever  in  the  ship  keeps  by  himself; 
Is  a  stem  chief,— 'we  dare  not  disobey  him ; 
He  would  not  let  thee  come  on  board  with  me ! 

Edah,    Oh  woe  is  me !  oh  woe,  oh  woe  is  me ! 
[She  wringi  ktr  hand*  in  an  agony  of 
despair  —  Albert  embracee  her  tenderly. 

AOert    My  dearest  love!  my  dark-eyed  island 
beauty! 
Look  on  me,  Edah,  listen  to  my  words — 
Hmmi  art  the  chosen  bride  of  a  white  man. 
Be  worthy  of  his  love  —  this  pasiionate  grief 
Control,  as  I  do  mine ! 

Edah.  Thou  dost  not  love ! 

Thou  couldst  not  lay  thy  life  down  for  my  sake  — 
Oh  thou  art  calm  and  cold,  thou  lovest  not ! 
I  caimot  live  if  I  behold  thee  not ; — 
Thou  wilt  live  on  —  thou  wilt  love  other  maids. 
Wilt  break  their  hearts  as  thou  hast  broken  mine ! 

Albert    Heaven  is  my  wimeas,  that  I  love  thee, 
Edah! 

Edah.    My  lord !  my  k>rd !  swear  not !  didst  thou 
not  swear 
Day  after  day,  that  we  should  never  part? 
Thy  words  are  like  ihy  love,  all  perfidy ! 
Swear  not,  swear  not,  lest  the  great  God  be  angry. 
And  'whelm  thee  in  the  deep.  —  Alas !  alas ! 
What  a  great  grief  is  mine ! 

[She  ruahee/rom  the  grotto. 

Albert  Poor  wounded  heart 

Thy  morning  is  o'erclouded  —  a  greet  sorrow 
Will  bow  thy  youthful  beauty  to  the  ground. 
And  thou  wilt  curse  the  day  whereon  we  met ! 
Kind,  trusting  spirit,  I  have  done  thee  wrong! 

Enter  the  captain. 
Gqk   What,  are  you  tarrying  still !  the  girl  is  gone. 


The  wmd  is  ftir,  the  seamen  are  aboard ; 
Sullen  enongh,  3ret  they  obey  my  orders. 
You  only  lag  behind. 

Albert  Would  we  had  nevw 

Broken  the  sleep  of  this  fiur  paradise ! 
Sorrow  and  sin  have  entered,  as  of  old 
They  entered  into  Eden. 

Cap.  Enough,  fond  iboU 

Of  your  pathetic  whine !  who  was  this  time 
The  wily  snake  that  robbed  the  gentle  Eve 
With  flattering  lies,  of  her  sweet  innocence  f 

Albert    Nay,  taunt  me  not!  lead  on,  and  I  will 
follow ! 

[ney  go  off  togtiker. 


SCENE  V. 

Thedeekqf  the  $hip,  all  hands  on  board,  amdurwmgk' 
edf  and  mil$  tet — a  crowd  of  nattves  on  shore;  wo- 
men tearing  their  hair  and  uttering  loud  hnnrnta- 
tion—a  little  boat  puts  off",  rowed  by  Edah, 

Cap.  Crowd  sail !  let  ix>t  yon  little  boat  appnadi! 
Albert    This  moment  slacken  sail!  take  in  lbs 

canvas ! 
Cap.    [aside]  Blind  fool  of  headlong  passMO,  have 
your  way ; 
[He  f<Mi  his  armsj  and  looks  stdlenty  oil 
TXc    boat    cornea    alongside  —  AJheil 
throwt  out  a  ladder  and  descends  into  A 
Albert.    What  now,  my  love,  would'st  thoa  ? 
Edah.  Oh  do  not  leave  me! 

Come  hack  and  see  the  grotto  I  have  diecked  — 
Thou  said'st  thou  loved *st  the  red-rose  and  the  lota^ 
Come  back  and  see  how  I  have  twined  them  for  thee! 
Thou  said'st  thou  k>ved*8t  the  gushing,  fragrant  me- 
lon, 
I 've  sought  the  island  o'er  to  find  the  best; 
Come  back  and  eat  it  with  me ! 

Albert  Oh,  kind  heart. 

It  wounds  my  very  soul  to  part  with  thee ! 
Edah.    Each  shell  thou  praised— pearl  ooei^  tM 
blush  inside, 
And  rosy  corallines.  I  have  collected  — 
Oh  come  thou  back !    I  would  be  slave  to  thee. 
And  fetch  thee  treasure  from  the  great  sca-cavea! 
I  would  do  aught  to  win  thee  bock  again. 
Albert.    Peace,  peace!  poor  innocent  heart,  Ikitt 

dost  distress  me ! 
Edah.    Oh  thou  art  angry,  I  have  angered  thee  — 
1  have  said  that  which  is  unpleasing  to  thee ! 
,  Let  me  go  with  thee !  I  will  be  thy  sister ; 
Will  watch  by  thee,  when  thou  art  sick  or  weary; 
Will  gather  fruits  for  thee ;  will  work  bright  flowttt 
Into  a  mantle  for  thee :  I  will  be 
More  than  a  loving  daughter  to  thy  mother! 
Albert    Thou  can'st  not  go;  but,  my  sweet 
queen, 
I  will  return  to  thee !  now  fare  thee  well ! 
Edah.    Wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  indeed !  oh  then  I 
well 
For  a  short  season.    I  will  watch  for  thee 
For  ever  from  the  hills,  and  aU  night  kmg 
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Keep  a  bright  beacon  burning !  Oh  come  ioon, 

And  bring  thy  mother  with  thee  —  I  will  love  her» 

Thou  doit  not  know  how  I  would  bve  thy  mother ! 

Albert    But  we  must  port !  lo  now/ny  love,  iiire- 

welL  [He  embraee*  Aer. 

Edah,    But  tell  me,  tell  me !  when  thou  wilt  oome 

back! 

Albert    Soon,  aoon,  O  very  soon — farewell,  fitre- 

well! 
[He  springt  again  on  dedc — ghiet  a  aign, 

and  ike  akip  is  piU  in  motian, 

Edak.    Ob  take  roe !  take  me  with  you !  fi>r  I  know 

He  never,  never  will  oome  back  again  * 


SCENE  VI. 

Mid'9ea*—Ae  deck  <^  the  ehip^Atbert  and  Ike  Cap- 
tain etand  tegeiktr,  with  glasses  in  their  kands — a 
skip  is  seen  in  tke  distance,  slowly  making  way  as  tf 
laden. 


Albert    She  at  a  goodly  ■hip,  well-built  and  laige, 
Bat  in  her  aspect  she  has  something  strange ; 
She  walka  the  glittering  waters  wearily ; 
Thoe  is  an  air  of  desolation  on  her; 
If  she  were  human,  I  should  call  her  haggard ! 
CSi^K  [to  tke  seamen.]  Quick,  slacken  sail!  we  will 
join  company ! 

[He  looks  again  ikrougk  Ids  glass, 
T  as  a  strange  vessel,  and  a  stranger  crew ! 
They  look  like  dead  men  risen  from  their  graves! 
JJbert  [speaking  through  a  trumpet.]  What  cheer, 
whence  come,  and  whither  are  ye  bound  f 
inil  why  an  ye  so  few,  and  ghastly  all  ? 

[No  answer  is  retwrned^  tke  ship  slowly 
takes  in  saiL  and  comes  alongside. 
Albert    Oh  heavens!  they  are  like  dead  men ! 
3Sany  weak  voices  from  the  ship.]    Water !  water ! 
Cap.    Speak,  one  of  you,  whence  oomef    and 

what's  your  freight  ? 
3iaM.  Our  cargo  is  of  gold,  and  pearl,  and  diamond, 
A  kingly  freight,  from  India ;  but  we  're  cursed ; 
nie  plague  is  in  the  ship !  All,  all  are  dead 
Save  we,  and  we  are  twelve!  Give, give  us  water! 
We  have  not  had  a  drop  ibr  twenty  hours ! 
Gap.    [Th  Albert]    You  see  these  men — 'twere 
merciful  to  kill  them, 
Hiey  will  go  raging  mad  before  to-morrow, 
And  prey  on  one  another,  like  wild  beasts. 
And  then  the  cacgo !   Think  you  what  a  freight — 
Gold,  pearl,  and  diamond! 

Albert  Nay,  tempt  me  not — 

I  cannoc  shed  their  bkxxl.    I  am  no  murderer ! 
Cap.    They  *11  die ;  and  think  ye  not  'twere  mer- 
ciful 
To  rid  them  of  their  miserable  lives  T 

Albert    No,  let  them  die,  as  die  they  surely  must ; 
We  will  keep  near  them,  and  when  all  are  dead, 
Pbsseas  the  abandoned  cargo! 
Ccp.  As  you  will ! 

[Albert  speaks  with  his  seamen — they 
crowd  on  sail  with  alacrity,  and  the 
skip  begins  to  move. 
8* 


Sailors  of  the  plague  ship.  [With  frantie gsHurm, 
Oh  give  us  but  one  little  cask  of  water! 
For  God's  sake  give  us  water! 

[The  ship  moves  off,  and  Ae  saHors  if 
the  plague-ship  are  heard  uttering 
dreadful  in^recations. 


SCENE  VII. 

Nighir-4hird  night  from  parting  with  the  ship^^deA 
of  Alberts  vessel — tntfdk  on  deck. 

1st  Man.  And  all  to  have  share  and  share  alike 
in  the  plunder — why  you  can't  say  but  that  is  &ir 
enough ;  and  yet  drown  me,  if  I  like  the  job! 

2nd  Man.  Neither  do  I !  and  yet  if  they  're  dead, 
't  will  be  neither  robbery  nor  murder,  and  they  must 
be  dead  by  this  time.  But  somehow,  it  went  against 
my  conscience  to  leave  'em  as  we  did :  I  warrant  a 
cask  o'  water  wouldn't  have  kept  'em  alive  a  d^ 
longer. 

1st  Man.  But  th'  old  one  said  if  they  had  water 
they  would  go  raging  mad,  and  eat  one  another. 

2nd  Man.  1  my,  did  you  see  the  big  fellow  vrith 
the  red  eyes?  never  saw  I  such  a  sight  before! 

1st  Man.  Well,  the  fearsomest  thing  I  saw,  and 
the  saddest,  was  a  boy  about  as  big  as  my  Jack,  with 
hands  like  claws,  they  were  so  wasted  away,  and  a 
poor,  yellow,  deathly  face,  that  set  its  patient  lead* 
coloured  eyes  upon  me,  and  for  all  the  clamour,  ne- 
ver said  a  word,  but  kept  looking  and  looking,  as  if 
it  had  a  meaning  of  its  own,  that  I  should  know. 
Well,  I  'II  tell  you  a  secret :  what,  said  I  to  myael£ 
should  it  wont  but  water,  so  I  heaved  up  a  can  of 
water  over  to  him,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  look, 
to  my  dying  day !  My  heart  fairiy  sprung  a  leak— 
for  what  did  he  do  with  it  ?  he  tasted  not  a  drop  him- 
self, but  poured  it  into  a  poor  fellow's  mouth,  that 
was  lying  gasping  beside  him — ^I  gueaud  it  was  hia 
father! 

2nd  Man.  Well,  I  'II  tell  you  what,  I  wish  we  had 
got  it  all  over !  It  looks  dismal  to  see  that  death-ahip 
always  before  us.  But  this  is  the  third  day,  and  as 
soon  as  morning  breaks  we  shall  come  up  with  her 
and  see  what  state  she  *s  in. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Morning — they  lay  alongside  the  strange  vessel — tke 
crew  still  on  board,  with  wild  looks  and  making  AM- 
nacing  gestures. 

'  ALBERT  and  the  captain  stamf  together, 
Albert    Not  one  of  them  is  dead — bow  gaunt  they 
look, 
How  horribly  ferocious,  with  clenched  hands 
Like  furious  skeletons! 

Cap.  Board  them  at  once. 

And  cut  them  down  at  once,  nor  thus  be  mouthed  al 
Albert    Still,  still  you  are  a  bloody  counsellor! 
Cap.    Well,  if  you  still  object  unto  the  meana* 
Let  *s  leave  this  wretched  ship  to  rot  at  onoe, 
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And  give  her  cargo  to  the  ihanklen  deep ! 
I  'm  tired  of  dodging  them  —  we  might  as  well 
Be  changed  to  g^reedy  sharks  as  follow  thus 
These  wretches  day  by  day ! 

MberL  I  am  perplexed 

Between  the  wish  to  have,  and  the  repugnance 
To  shedding  human  blood ! 

Cap.  Let 's  spread  the  sail, 

And  leave  them  to  the  sea  —  them  and  their  gold !  . 

AJhtrL    'So,  no,  we  *11  have  the  gold ! 

Cap,  You  are  a  man  I 

Gold  is  too  good  to  pave  the  ocean  with. — 
Throw  out  the  grappling-irons !    Board  the  ship, 
And  end  their  miserable  lives  at  once ! 

[A  horrible  Kfne  ensues  —  the  Grange 
crew  is  murdered — the  ship  plunder' 
ed  and  set  fire  to. 


SCENE  IX. 

Severid  hours  afterwards  —  Albert's  cabin ;  he  rushes 
in  distractedly,  throws  his  bloody  cutlass  on  the  floor, 
and  flings  himndfupon  a  couch. 

A  8AIL0K  enters  hastily. 

Sailor.    There  is  a  woman  on  the  burning  ship ! 
Albert.    Oh  save  her,  save  her!  by  one  act  of 
mercy 
Let  OS  atonement  make  to  outraged  heaven ! 

[The  sailor  goes  out 
Qh  what  a  bloody  wretch  I  am  become. 
The  ocean  would  not  cleanse  my  soul  again. 
Atonement  never  can  be  made  to  heaven ! 
Not  even  the  blood  of  Christ  could  wash  me  clean ! 
[He  starts  up,  and  sees  himself  in  a  mirror. 
My  mother  would  not  know  me !  no,  no,  no ! 
And  Constance  would  not  know  me !  I  am  lost  — 
The  flames  of  hell  are  in  my  burning  soul. 
The  gold  IS  cursed  for  which  I  did  this  thing, 
And  I  am  cursed  that  yielded  to  temptation ; 
Give,  give  me  drink  —  and  let  roe  murder  thought, 
Afl  1  have  murdered  men ! 

[He  flUs  a  goblet  several  times  and  drinks, 
then  dashes  the  goblet  to  the  floor. 
It  tastes  like  blood! 
And  wine  will  ever  taste  thus,  so  will  water ! 
The  bread  I  eat  will  choke  me ! 

I  am  mad! 
I  am  gone  raging  mad ! 

[He  reds  out  of  the  cabin. 


SCENE  X. 

The  detk — Albert  holding  a  young  female  by  the  arm 
—  Jewels  and  gold  are  scattered  about. 

Albert.    Thou  say *st  thy  name  is  Angela — well — 
well  — 
Thoa  shalt  be  now  the  angel  of  the  ship! 
Shalt  be  my  queen  —  my  little  ocean-queen ; 
And  I  will  deck  thee  in  most  regal  iashion  — 


Come,  thou  shalt  have  these  diamonds  on  thy  neek 

[He  takes  up  a  nedUoot 
Angela.     Keep  back  thy  horrid  arm! — Those 
diamonds !  — 
Oh,  sir,  they  were  my  mother's !    If  thoa  have 
A  mother,  I  cor\jure  thee  by  her  love. 
Have  pity  on  me !    If  thou  have  a  sister. 
Think  of  her  innocence,  and  wrong  me  not ! 
Oh,  thou  art  young! — thou  must — thou  most  have 
pity! 
■Albert    I  havtf  a  mother  —  but  she  would  not 
know  me — 
The  savage  creatures  are  my  kindred  now ! 
But  I  will  love  thee,  Angela  —  will  make 
Thee  queen  o*  th'  sea— I  '11  wed  thee  with  this  ring! 
[He  attempts  to  put  a  ring  on  herflnger. 
Angda.    Away  with  thy  unholy  touch!  away! 
[She  springs  to  the  prow  of  the  tesad. 
If  thou  but  lay  thy  finger  on  my  garment, 
The  sea  shall  have  a  creature  so  polluted ! 
Stand  oflf'!  thou  shalt  not  drag  me  from  this  pUice<— 
Here  will  I  die,  if  so  the  will  of  heaven ! 
Albert,   [turning  aside,  and  pressing  his  hand  on  kit 
forehead.]    I  *m  mad !  I  knew  I  was !— tbii 
throbbing  pain 
Is  madness !  —  I  have  done  a  deed  of  hell. 
And  God  has  cursed  me  for  it !  —  Angela ! 
I  will  not  do  thee  wrong —  poor  friendless  child, 
I  will  not  do  thee  wrong !    [He  staggers  off  thededu 


SCENE  XI. 

Night — AlherCs  cabin^  a  dim  lamp  is  buming-^AIhtii 
appears  asleep  —  a  shriek  is  heard  on  deck,  omTc 
heavy  plunge  into  the  sea  —  Albert  starts  up. 

Oh,  gracious  heaven,  that  is  the  woman *s  voice ! 
Where  is  she  ? —  where  am  I  ? — Ah.  I  have  aiepi 
A  blood-polluted  murderer,  I  have  slept ! 

Enter  the  captain. 

Albert.    What  shriek  was  that?  —  and  where  it 
Angela? 

Cap.    Where  plummet  will  not  reach  her ! 

Albert  Heartless  wretch»-« 

Dost  my  she  *s  dead  with  such  a  voice  as  that  ? 
If  thou  know'st  aught  of  this,  by  all  that 's  sacred 
Thy  life  shall  answer  for  't! 

Cap.  My  hands  are  clean 

Of  this  giri's  life !—  But  listen,  and  I  *11  tell  you— 
Your  drunken  wooing  frightened  her  lost  night ! 
Have  you  forgot  how,  in  her  desperaticm. 
She  stood,  her  wild  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 
And  her  pale  countenance  upturned  to  heaven? 

Albert.    But  she  is  dead ! 

Cap.  Well,  as  she  stood  at  eve 

Stood  she  at  midnight,  motionless,  yet  muttering 
A  thoumnd  quick-said  prayers,  with  clasped  handi^ 
Like  some  carved  image  of  immortal  sorrow ! 

Albert.    Cease,  thou  wilt  drive  me  mad ! 

Cap.  The  loaded  nib 

Dropped  momently  their  heavy  beads  of  dew 
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Upon  the  nlent  deck,  meting  oat  dme 
As  the  clock's  ticking;  —  still  she  stood,  like  death, 
TIm  midnight  dew  in  her  black  trailing  hair. 
And  the  while  moon  upon  her  whiter  Gux  I 

Albert  And  I  the  while  was  taking  senseless  sleep ! 

Cap.    The  drunken  watch  believed  themselves 
alone;  — 
They  seized  her  in  the  darkness ; — from  their  grasp 
She  sprang  into  the  waves,  and  sank  for  ever ! 

Albert.    And  thou  saw'st  this,  and  did  not  strike 
them  dead  !  '      [He  rutbet  out. 

Cap.  I  '11  jet  them  settle  it  as  thef  like  best 
T  was  bat  to  know  if  she  were  dead  or  living 
That  the  poor  men  approached  her! 

[He  goes  to  an  inner  ekamber. 


SCENE  XII. 

Jfigbl — tempetl — thunder  and  lightning  —  the  sh^ 
drive*  before  the  etorm  —  Albert* s  cabin — Albert 
•tone: 

Three  days  the  storm  has  raged — nor  is  there  yet 

Token  of  its  abatement !    All  is  done 

"Diat  skill  of  man  can  do  to  save  our  lives ; 

The  ship  is  lightened  of  her  heavy  lading — 

That  cofsed  freight  for  which  we  sold  our  souls 

Has  been  cast  overboard  —  yet  rages  still 

The  fury  of  the  tempest.    T  is  a  sign 

Of  heaven's  eternal  punishment  —  O  sin, 

How  are  thy  wages  death !  —  But  God  is  just, 

And  hath  no  mercy  on  us,  who  had  none ! 

The  very  sea  hath  from  her  jaws  cast  forth 

The  murdered  dead — she  has  made  cause  against  us; 

hie  ghastly  iaces,  cresting  the  tierce  waters, 

Keep  in  the  vessel's  wake  as  if  in  mockery ! 

And  groans  and  cries,  and  curses  dark  as  hell, 

Bowl  in  the  tempest —  and  that  woman's  shriek, 

And  the  wild  protestations  of  the  men, 

Are  ever  in  onr  ears !    The  ship  is  full 

Of  terrible  phantoms  that  pass  to  and  fro. 

Keeping  their  eyes  on  me  —  they  haunt  Aim  not  — 

He  has  no  mercy,  no  compunction  either. 

And  calmly  sleeps  as  though  he  had  not  sinned  — 

Bat  if  /sleep,  in  dresRM  they  drag  my  soul 

With  horrible  compulsion  to  the  pit !  — 

There,  there  they  stand !  I  see  them  now  around  me! 

Oh,  fearful  spectres,  fosten  not  your  eyes 

On  me  with  such  a  woful  meaning !    Hence ! 

Hence!  ye  do  blast  my  vision  like  the  lightning ! 

Stand  off!  stand  off!  ye  do  approach  too  near — 

Tlie  air  is  hot !  I  have  not  space  to  breathe ! 

[He  rueheM  to  the  door,  the  Captain  meds  him. 

Cap    I  heard  your  voice,  yoa  have  got  company? 

A/ftort    Oat  of  my  way !  —  My  blackest  curse  be 
on  thee: 
I  am  a  damned  sinner  through  thy  means ! 

Cop    Peace,  peace !  yoar  passion  overmasters  you ! 

Albert     Have  I  not  need  to  corse  thee  to  thy 
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7*hou  hast  brought  misery  on  me !  I  am  dyed 
Black  in  eternal  shome  —  The  fierce  purgation 
Of  everlasting  fire  would  cleanse  me  not! 

Cap.  Come,  come,  my  friend,  we  've  had  too  modi 
oi'  raving ! 
Are  we  never  to  meet  without  these  aqaabblingst 
I  'm  tired  of  them,  and  I  have  tidings  for  yoa  — 
The  rain  has  ceased,  the  tempest  is  abating ; 
The  moon  is  struggling  through  the  broken  cloadiu 
We  shall  have  calm  anon,  and  gain  a  harbour. 

Albert    Tempest  or  calm  is  all  alike  to  me : 
Harbour  I  seek  not  — give  annihilation  — 
An  everlasting  hush,  and  I  will  bless  thee ! 

[He  goe$  out— the  Captain foUowt  kiwu 


SCENE  xin. 

ITie  vessel  floating  without  mast  or  rudder—famine  on 
board — the  crew  mutinous— Albert  and  the  Captain 
apart  from  tlte  rest — Albert  sits  with  his  head  retting 
on  his  hand,  and  hi$  eyes  fixed  as  if  in  unccnedou^' 
ness—a  violent  struggle  is  heard  on  the  distant  pari 
of  the  deck,  and  a  body  falls. 

Albert    What  miserable  sound  of  mortal  strife 
Was  that  I  heard  e'en  now  ? 

Cap.  Two  famished  wretcfaea 

Strove  for  a  mouse,  and  one  hath  killed  the  other— 
And  now  they  fight  hke  tigers  for  the  body ! 

Albert    Oh,  horrible !   Vengeance  is  with  us  now  I 
What  further  consummation  can  there  be  T 

[He  advances  along  (4p  deck  with  diffiadiy ; 
the  seamen  are  eagerly  stripping  the  body. 
Albert    My  brethren  in  afldiction,  sin  not  thus; 
Touch  not  that  flesh,  le«t  God  abandon  yoa ! 
Mate.    There  is  no  bread !  —  there  is  no  drop  of 
water! 
These  cannot  speak  for  thirst — nor  shall  I  long— 
If  you  have  water,  give  it  us ! 

Albert.  Alas ! 

I  have  it  not  —  I  shared  the  last  with  yoa ! 
Mate.    Then  let  us  have  the  boat,  and  save  oiiP> 
selves ; — 
Some  land  is  near,  for  many  flights  of  birds 
Have  passed  us  since  :he  morning. 

Albert  [aside.]  Still  that  prayer ! 

If  they  reach  any  shore,  I  am  undone ! 
But 't  is  impossible !  —  their  feeble  arms 
Could  not  sustain  the  oars — and  without  compass 
They  cannot  gain  the  land  — I  'm  safe  from  them ! 
[aloud]  Well,  take  the  boat  —  ye  can  but  die  at  last! 
[The  boat  is  launched  in  silence,  and  with 
difficulty  —  they  throw  in  their  blankets, 
and  all  take  tfieir  seats  except  the  mate. 
Mate.  Now,  sir,  we  want  a  compass — there  are  two 
Down  in  the  cabin. 

Albert  There  is  only  one. 

And  that  ye  shall  not  have ! 

Mate.  Then  be  our  blood 

Upon  your  head — and  may  the  fiend  keep  with  you ! 

[They  row  off  in  ailme$, 
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SCENE  XIV. 
Alberts  ciiy—ttDO  merchant*  on  *  Change. 

lit  Mer.    I've  seen  the  men  myself,  and  heard 
their  story. 
In  number  they  are  seven — a  ghastly  crew, 
Like  walking  corpses  from  n  charnel-house ; 
Their  lips  were  black  and  shrivelled,  and  their  jaws 
Hung  like  the  stiffened  jaws  of  a  dead  face. 
For  thirteen  days  they  had  not  tasted  food ; 
They  now  are  lodged  within  the  hospital ; 
And  I  have  heard  their  dreadful  history. 
More  horrible  than  their  condition! 

2nd  Mer.  How  ? 

Be  quick,  and  tell  us  how  T 

Itt  Mer.  It  doth  involve 

The  credit  of  a  well  esteemed  house  : 
Tliey  are  the  remnant  of  a  crew  that  sailed 
With  Albert  Luberg,  on  that  filial  night 
When,  by  a  sudden  tempest  wrecked,  his  ship 
Went  down  without  the  harbour.    On  that  night, 
As  yxm  perhaps  have  heard,  fur  it  was  talked  of, 
He  joined  himself  unto  a  foreign  captain, 
And  sailed,  no  one  knew  whither. 

Smd  Mer.  And  what  then  7 

Itt  Mer.  This  captain  was  a  |Mrate,  and  these  men 
TtU  such  a  horrible  story  of  their  deeds 
As  makes  the  blood  run  cold ! 

2nd  Mer,  But  Albert  Lubeig 

Could  not  turn  pirate !    T  is  a  base  assertion ! 
These  fellows  have  been  mutinous,  and  now 
Would  blast  the.hol0ir  of  a  worthy  man ; 
They  are  a  lying  crew  —  I  '11  not  believe  it ! 

1st  Afer.    Nay,  hear  the  men  yourself!    You'll 
not  detect 
The  lembhince  of  a  lie  —  'tis  a  calm  story ; 
Made,  by  their  separate  testimony,  sure. 
But  here  comes  one  whom  I  did  leave  with  them. 
Ask  him.  and  he  will  tell  you  this,  and  more. 

2rd  Mer.  [coming  up.]    Well  sir,  I've  heard  this 
doleful  story  through, 
And  fresh  particulars  which  you  heard  not 
It  is  a  fearful  tale ;  and  yet  is  full 
Of  a  most  wholesome  lesson,  which  will  preach 
Unto  the  sirmer  that  the  arm  of  God 
b  still  stretched  out  to  punish,  let  him  strive 
Against  it  as  he  will  —  for  this  poor  wretch. 
Though  he  refused  a  compass  to  these  men. 
That  they  might  reach  no  shore  to  implicate  him, 
Shall  find  his  cruel  wisdom  ineflectual. 
For  they  were  guided  by  the  arm  of  God 
Over  the  pathless  waters,  to  this  port. 
That  so  his  infamy  might  bo  perfected ! 
For  them  the  sea  grew  calm  —  and  a  strong  gale 
Impelled  them  over  forward  without  oars, 
Which  they  were  all  unfit  to  ply  —  their  sail 
A  tattered  blanket! 

2nd  yier.  Ah,  my  heart  doth  ache 

To  think  of  his  poor  mother,  that  good  lady 
MHio  ever  lived  in  blameless  reputation ! 
And  then  her  niece,  the  gentle,  orphaned  Constance ! 


lu  Mer.    I  know  they  had  misgiving! ^ftr  hii 
mother 
Took  to  her  bed  in  grief  for  his  departure. 
And  Constance  hath  shunned  company  since  then. 

2ni  Mer.    Alas,  'twill  break  their  hearti^  they 
loved  him  so! 

Hh  Mer.  [coming  up.]    I  would  oomalt  yoa  OQ 
this  dreadful  business 
Of  Albert  Luberg  —  Were  it  not  most  right 
To  send  a  vessel  out  to  meet  with  him  ? 
He  cannot  be  far  distant,  for  these  men 
Came  hither  in  five  days  in  their  poor  boat ! 

3rd  Mer.    If  he  were  in  another  hemisphtra^ 
It  were  but  right  to  follow  him.  for  justice! 

lit  Mer.  And  is  not  the  great  will  of  God  revealed 
In  the  miraculous  saving  of  these  men  f 

ith  Mer.    We  are  agreed  theh !  Let  us  find  a  ship 
Fit  for  this  service,  lightly  built  and  swif^ 
Which  may  pursue  him  round  the  world  itseUI 

Itt  and  3rd  Mer.    'T  is  a  right  judgment ! 

2nd  Mer,  Ah,  poor  Madame  Luberg! 

[They  all  go  efftogtAtr, 


SCENE  XV. 
^reti — a  crovjd  astemUed, 

Ifi  Man.    He  was  brought  in  this  morning. 

2nd  Man.    Did  you  see  him  ? 

Ut  Man.  No,  but  I  saw  the  wreck  he  wai  takeo 
from  —  nothing  but  a  black,  weather-beaten  hull ;  it 
lay  like  an  old  boat  on  the  water,  you  would  have 
said  it  would  go  to  pieces  with  every  wave,  and  ytt 
the  timbers  were  all  sound  —  they  said  it  had  not 
sprung  a  leak,  nor  would  have  perished  for  moodiB. 

3rd  3fan.    And  have  they  got  them  both  ? 

Ift  Man.    Only  Luberg ;  the  other  got  ofl;  nobody 
knows  how,  —  they  say  he  is  the  devil ! 

2nd  Man.    Lord  have  incrc}'  on  us ! 

[The  crottd  increcucft 

ith  Man.  Well,  I  've  seen  him— and  I  wish  I  had 
never  set  eyes  on  him !  Oh,  he  *s  a  bed  man !  he 
has  a  horrid  look — and  I  remember  him  a  proper 
young  man,  and  the  handsomest  that  went  out  of 
harbour ! 

5th  Man.  But  he  was  dying  of  hunger  when  they 
picked  him  fmrn  the  wreck— they  say  a  child  veoM 
outweigh  him !  poor  fellow ! 

6/A  Man.    Do  you  pity  him.  a  bloody  pirate ! 

5th  Man.  Oh  but  you  havn't  seen  his  fac«  m  I 
have!  He  is  like  a  withered  old  man,  and  has  sndi 
a  look  of  misery  f'God  help  him ! 

Iff  Man.    And  what 's  to  be  done  with  him  f 

6M  Man.  They  say  he  will  be  hung  in  irons  OQ 
the  wreck,  ami  then  all  will  be  sunk  together  I 

1th  Man.    'T  is  no  more  than  he  deserves  ! 

5th  Man.  If  all  had  their  deserUi,  who  would  0t 
cape  the  gallo^^-s  ? 

3rd  Man.    Let  *s  go  look  at  the  wreck. 

Several    Let's  go!  [They duperm. 
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SCENE  XVI. 

dark  aU  tn  a  pri$im — Albert  htavily  tronecf . 
ti  jMliiff  itpon  tiraw;  he  is  haggard  and  wild  in 
flgpearanoe,  laUh  his  eyes  cast  down  as  ifstnpified. 
Tka  door  slowlif  opens,  and  Constance,  in  deep 
mumming,  enters ;  she  seals  herself  on  a  bench  near 
Ana,  Uohs  on  htm  in  silence  and  weeps;  Albert 
duwly  raises  his  head,  and  gates  at  her  for  some 
time  before  he  appears  to  realise  her, 

Albert    I  dare  not  speak  die  mate,  bat  b  it  thou  7 
Cans,    Oh  Albert,  Albert! 
Albert  Canst  thou  speak  my  name! 

Do  jre  not  curw  me,  thou  and  my  poor  mother  ? 

{He  bows  his  head  to  his  knees,  and  weeps 
bitterly, 
Coos,    [kneeling  beside  him.]    Oh  God !  who  art  a 
ftther  to  the  afflicted. 
Who  art  a  fount  of  mercy  —  look  on  him ! 
FStf  and  pardon  him,  and  give  him  peace. 
Ok  Christ !  who  in  thine  hour  of  mighty  woe, 
Didst  comfort  the  poor  thief  upon  the  cross, 
Bkos  the  bowed  sinner  in  his  prison-house ! 

Albert    Thou  angel  of  sweet  mercy !  woe  is  roe  f 
Sorrow  bath  left  its  trace  upon  thy  cheek — 
I  am  a  cursed  spoiler,  who  was  bom 
TV>  wring  the  hearts  that  loved  me ! — oh  my  mother! 
Ify  gracioas  mother !  is  she  changed  as  thou  7 
Cans.   Thy  mother !  ask  not,  Albert,  of  thy  mother. 
AUert    Ah.  she  does  not  forgive  me!   nor  will 

God! 
CSsac    Albert,  thy  mother's  dead — and  her  last 
words 
Were  ptmyen  for  thee ! 

Albert.  Then  I  have  killed  my  mother ! 

Ob  blood !  blood,  blood !  will  my  poor  soul  be  never 
Vmed  from  the  cuise  of  blood ! 

Cans,    [taking  his  hand.]    Albert,  be  calm, 
T  was  by  the  will  of  God.  that  that  dear  saint 
Went  lo  her  blessed  rest  —  I  mourn  her  not  — 
I  do  rejoice  in  her  eternal  peace ! 
Albert,    [looking  on  the  hand  of  Constance.]   I  dare 
not  press  it  to  my  longing  lips  — 
Tlisre  is  pollution  on  tbem  —  they  have  sworn 
False  oaths  —  they  have  by  cruel,  flattering  lies, 
Lmed  to  destruction  one  as  true  as  thou ! 
There  w  a  gentle,  a  meek*hearted  maiden 
Boming  her  nightly  beacon  of  sweet  woods 
Upon  the  peak  of  a  foir,  palmy  isle. 
Tb guide  roe  o*er  the  waters!  long  ere  this 
She  must  have  pined,  and  pined  —  and  she  will  die 
Ifooit-broken !  Constance,  do  not  look  on  me  — 
For  thou  wilt  curse  me.  hate  me,  spurn  me  from  thee* 
I  am  a  monster,  dost  thou  fear  roe  not  7 
Have  they  not  told  thee  of  my  cruel  sins  ? 

Cons.    Albert.  I  fear  thee  not  —  I  mourn  for  thee. 
I  knew  that  thou  hadst  sinned,  but  I  forgave  thee ! 
May  God  forgive  thee,  and  support  that  maiden ! 
Albert    Thou  art  not  woman,  Constance,  thou  art 
angel! 
Ah,  there  were  daya  when  we  two  mte  together, 
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Glad,  innocent  spirits ;  when  from  the  nme  prayer* 

book 
We  made  the  same  responses,  and  our  eyes 
Traversed  the  page  together,  save  when  mine 
Glanced  from  the  book  upon  thy  gentle  cheek. 
And  watched  it  crimson,  conscious  of  my  gaze ! 
Ah,  I  was  guiltless  then!  and  then  my  mother 
Gave  me  the  holy  book  to  read  to  her. 
Eve  after  eve.  —  Oh  then  I  loved  that  book. 
And  holy  things — then  heaven  seemed  just  before  me, 
Death  an  immoasurable  distance  off! 
Now  death  stares  in  my  face  —  a  horrid  death ! 
And  heaven  —  oh,  I  am  damned !  I  have  no  hope! 

Cons.    Say  not,  dear  Albert,  that  thou  host  no 
hope! 

Albert.    I  have  no  hope— I  tell  thee,  I  have  none ! 
It  were  abusing  mercy  to  extend  it 
To  such  a  wretch  as  I ! 

Cons.  But  cry  to  God 

For  pardon,  for  repentance :  he  will  hear  thee! 

Albert.    I  cannot  pray  —  my  tongue  has  cuned  ao 
long 
I  have  forgot  the  words  men  use  in  prayer! 

Conj.    Dear  Albert,  now  I  fear  thee  —  thou  art 
fnuiiic !  [She  rises. 

Albert.    IS'ay,  leave  me  nut!    Oh  do  not,  do  not 
leave  me ! 
When  we  port  hero,  we  ne'er  J>hall  meet  again  — 
That  great  impassable  gulf  will  he  between  us ! 

Cons.    Oh  Albert,  prt»mii»c  me  to  pmy  to  God  — 
Christ  died,  thou  know'^t.  for  sinners! 

Albert.   '  ^       My  good  angel. 

Would  that  my  jiulcre  were  pitnul  as  thou! 

[A  nitllintr  tf  heyn  is  hrard  outside  the 
door,  it  opens,  and  the  gaoler  enters. 

Gao.    The  chaplain  is  without,  and  he  would  pray 
Yet  once  more  with  the  prisoner. 

The  ciiArL.AiN  enters. 

Cons,  to  Albert.  Now,  now  farewell ! 

And  may  Almighty  God  look  down  and  bless  thee! 
Albert,  [wildly]  Farewell,  forewell !  we  shall  meet 
never  more ! 
It  is  a  farewell  fur  eternity! 

[Conftanre,  overco.7ie  by  her  fedings,  U 
stipjtorted  out  by  the  chaplain. 


Achzib  made  his  escnpo  from  the  pirate^hip  In 
some  way  which  cliuicd  all  detection.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  it  expedient  to  onier  again  the  sea- 
port ;  and  as  all  places  were  alike  to  him,  with  this 
exception,  he  resigned  himself  to  chance,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  first  considerable  city  he  came  ta 
He  was  so  extravagantly  elated  with  his  kucccss, 
that  he  carried  himself  with  so  self-ratisfied  an  air  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  ever>'  one.  Sume  said  ho 
was  newly  come  into  possefflion  of  a  great  fi>rtune, 
and  that  money,  and  the  importance  it  gained  for 
him.  were  so  novel  as  to  have  turned  his  head  ;  some 
said  he  was  the  little-great  man  of  a  small  town, 
where  his  consequential  airs  were  mistaken  for  marki 
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of  real  greatness ;— others  said  he  was  a  travelling 
doctor,  who  had  just  taken  out  a  new  patent : — while 
others  took  him  lor  a  marvellously  wise  philosopher, 
who,  thinking  of  anything  rather  than  himself,  had 
acquired  this  ndiculous  carriage  in  sheer  absence  of 
mind ; — and  others  again,  supposed  him  to  be  a  poet, 
inflated  with  the  success  of  a  new  poem. 

Achzib,  in  the  meantime,  thinking  ho  had  done 
enough  for  the  present,  determined  to  have  an  inter- 
val of  rest.  He  accordingly  took  a  large  house,  fur- 
nished it  sumptuously,  and  began  in  reality  to  be 
looked  upon  as  somebody.  IIo  did  not,  it  is  true, 
bold  much  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  though  he 
was  a  mint  munificent  patron  of  boxern,  wrestlers, 
and  all  kind  of  prize-fighiers  and  gamblers.  He  oc- 
casionally went  on  'Change  too,  and  circ^ulated  now 
and  then  some  spunous  lie  or  other ;  which,  derang- 
ing alj  money  business,  while  it  made  the  fortunes 
of  a  few,  was  the  rum  of  many.  He  had  considera- 
ble dealings  also  with  the  usurers;  and  keeping  a 
pack  of  hounds  and  a  noble  stud  of  horses,  fimnd  oc- 
cupation enough  both  for  day  and  night.  To  diver- 
sify his  employments  bedabbled  in  judicial  astrology, 
and  the  favourite  piireuits  of  the  old  alchemists.  He 
repeatedly  asserted  that  he  had  mixed  the  Elixir 
Vits,  and  also  that  he  could  compound  the  Philoso- 
pher*s-stone.  They  who  heard  this,  hud  an  easy  way 
of  accounting  for  the  money  that  he  appeared  always 
to  have  at  command ;  but  he  himself  well  knew  that 
every  stiver  was  drawn  from  the  bags  of  the  usurer, 
though  never  destined  to  find  their  way  back  again. 

The  life  Achzib  led.  was  much  to  his  mind ;  ho 
told  lies  with  the  most  truthful  face  in  the  world,  and 
cheated  in  so  gentlemanly  a  style,  that  he  might  per- 
haps have  maintained  this  life  much  longer,  had  he 
DOl  been  accidentally  tempted  to  his  fourth  trial. 

He  was  on  the  Prada,  or  place  of  public  resort,  and 
feeing  two  grave  persons  in  deep  discourse  together, 
and  who  seeme<l  unconscious  of  all  that  surrounded 
them,  he  took  a  seat  near,  hoping  to  hear  some  secret 
worth  knowing  or  telling.  Their  conversation,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature ;  and 
Achzib  would  soon  have  been  weary  of  it,  had  they 
not  branched  off  to  the  subject  of  temptation,  and  the 
habits  of  mind  which  render  a  man  peculiarly  assail- 
able by  it. 

•*  For  instance,"  said  the  one,  "  old  age,  if  beset  by 
temptation,  could  but  inadei]uately  resiiit  it,  for  the 
mind  becomes  enfeebled  with  the  btxly.  Youth  may 
be  inexperienced  and  volatile  ;  middle  ago  engrossed 
by  the  world  and  its  pursuits ;  but  i8  it  not  the  noble 
enthusiasm  of  the  one,  and  the  severe  uprightnet^s  of 
the  other  which  makes  them  often  superior  to  their 
trials;  and  which  of  these  does  the  weakness  and 
despondency  of  old  age  possess  ?" 

*'  But,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  the  passions  have 
ceased  to  stimulate  in  old  age.  Ambition,  love,  and 
avarice,  are  the  temptations  of  earlier  life.  Men  do 
not  become  suddenly  vicious  in  old  age,  for  the  habits 
of  mind  and  body  in  men  become  part  and  parcel  of 
dierotelves;  and,  if  through  life  these  have  been 
regulated  by  principle,  I  say  not  religion,  they  will 
preterve  age,  if  it  were  assailed  by  temptation,  as 


effectually  as  the  higher  motives  of  more  vigorooi 
life." 

••True,'*  replied  the  fir^t  speaker,  *'if  the  trial 
came  only  through  the  medium  of  the  pnssinng;  but 
though  a  man  may  have  arrived  at  old  age  mipol* 
luted  by  outward  sins,  yet  the  temper  of  hia  miiid 
may  be  the  very  opposite  of  virtue.  lie  may  doubt 
the  goodness  of  God,  though  his  life  has  been  one 
aeries  of  mercies ;  he  may  be  obstinately  nncheered 
by  his  love,  and  unawakened  by  bis  daily  Provi- 
dence. A  murmuring,  morbid  doubting  of  God's 
goodness  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of  such  a  mmd  — 
and  the  human  being  who  can  have  pasted  through 
life,  and  at  last  retains  such  a  spirit,  is  neither  guil^ 
less  of  sin,  nor  unassailable  by  temptation.** 

••  Rut  such  a  case,"  replied  the  other.  ••  is  extreoMly 
rare.  Old  age  finds  a  natural  aliment  in  religion; 
and  as  its  ties  to  the  earth  are  sundered,  the  very 
necessities  of  its  nature  unite  it  more  cloMly  with 
heaven." 

••  Such  a  case,"  persisted  his  friend,  '•  may  be  nre, 
but  alas,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  human  experi- 
ence; and  the  peculiar  prayer  of  such  a  spirit  ahoold 
bo,  •  lend  me  not  into  temptation !' " 

•'Oh,  but,"  cxclaime<l  the  other,  with  holy  entfaii- 
siasm,  ••  God,  who  is  boundless  and  long-suflering  in 
mercy,  and  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamfa^ 
will  keep  such  feeble  spirit  from  trial  beyond  hii 
strength ;  or  in  his  loving-kindness  will  extend  the 
hand  of  his  mercy  to  save  him,  even  as  the  ainkiog 
apostle  was  sustained  when  his  faith  lailed  him  apon 
the  waters !" 

Achzib  rose  up  before  the  conclusion  of  thia  last 
observation ;  taking  great  praise  to  himself  that  wise 
men,  such  as  he,  gathered  up  their  advantage  fiom 
even  the  casual  conversation  of  two  strangen. 


THE    OLD    MAN. 


PERSONS. 

OLD  MAN. 

MARGARET,   HIS  DAITGIITKR. 
UQOLIN,  TItR  SUITOR  OF  MARGAKKT. 
ACHZIB,   A  STRANGER. 

SCKNE  I. 

A  fmaU.  house  just  without  the  gate  of  the  city'^m 
oH  and  much  enfeebled  parol ytic^  fining  by  iU«  door 
in  the  sun. 

Old  Man.    Supported  by  Eternal  Truth, 
Nature  is  in  per))etual  youth; 
As  at  the  first,  her  flowers  unfold, 

And  her  fruits  ripen  in  the  sun, 

An<l  the  rich  year  its  course  doth  ran; 
For  nature  never  groweth  old! 
A  thousand  generations  back 

Yon  glorious  sun  looked  not  more  bright. 
Nor  kept  the  moon  her  silent  track 

More  truly  through  the  realms  of  night! 
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Olu  Batare  never  groweth  old, 

Tbe  Eternal  mrm  doih  her  uphold! 

She  droopeth  not,  dinh  not  decay ; 

!■  beaatiful  as  on  the  day 

When  the  strong  rooming-stars  poured  out 

Tlieir  hymn  of  triumph  at  the  birth, 

or  the  young,  underlining  earth. 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  did  shout 
la  their  immortal  joy  to  see 
It  bound  into  immensity! 
Bot  man.  for  whom  the  earth  was  made. 
A  feeble  worm,  doth  dnwp  and  fade ! 
Those  fleecy  clouds,  like  hills  of  heaven, 
Td  them  is  constant  beauty  given ; 
This  little  flower  which  at  my  feet 
Springs  op,  is  beautiful  and  sweet  — 
A  tbooaaiKi  years,  and  this  poor  flower 
Will  be  the  same  as  at  this  hour! 
But  man,  who  as  a  lord  is  placed 

Amid  crealioo,  what  is  he? 
A  thing  wboee  beauty  is  defaced 

By  age,  by  toil,  by  misery! 
Wheiefora  that  proud  intelligence; 
TImi  discontented,  reasoning  sense 
Which  keeps  him  restless,  and  doth  send 

His  struggling  thought  through  depth  and  height ; 
Which  makes  him  strive  to  comprehend 

The  Eternal  and  the  Infinite? 
Wherefore  this  immaterial  being 

Which  with  the  body  is  at  strife ; 

This  powerful  pulse  of  inward  life, 
Which  ever  feeling,  hearing,  seeing. 

Finds  nothing  that  can  satisfy? 
BtOer  meihinks.  the  eagle's  wing. 
Which  bears  it  where  its  soul  would  spring, 

Up  to  the  illimitable  sky! 
Bstler  the  desert^reatnre's  might. 
Tlial  makea  its  life  a  strong  delight, 
t^mn  this  unquiet  bosom*guest 
That  filh  man's  being  with  unrest! 
Time  was.  my  life  was  bright  as  theirs ; 

Time  was,  my  spirit  had  no  cloud  — 

Bot  age  the  buo3rant  frame  has  bowed, 
And  gloomed  my  soul  with  many  cares ! 
Oh  youth,  how  I  look  back  to  thee, 

As  10  an  Eden  I  have  lost; 
Tby  beauty  ever  haunteth  me 

As  an  unquiet,  kively  ghost. 
Which  in  my  arms  I  would  enfold, 
lat  thoa  9ktd'tit  my  feeble  hold! 
Bit  hark!  my  daughter  singeth  now! 

Sweat  words  are  ever  on  her  tongue, 
had  a  glad  kindness  lights  her  brow: 

Ifo  waadm  is  it,  she  is  yoiuig! 

[TV  soKiMf  of  a  whed  is  heard  wiOdn, 
4HMf  a  votoe  tinging : 

IWre  is  a  land  whara  heanty  cannot  fade, 

l*lor  sonow  din  Aa  eye ; 
Where  trae^love  shall  not  droop  nor  be  dismajred. 

And  none  shall  ever  die! 

Where  is  that  land,  oh  where? 

For  I  would  hasten  there ! 


Tell  me,  — I  fain  would  go. 
For  I  am  wearied  with  a  heavy  woe! 
Tne  beautiful  have  IcO  me  all  alone; 
The  true,  the  tender,  from  my  path  are  gone! 

Oh  guide  me  with  thy  hand. 

If  Uinu  d()(>t  know  that  land. 
For  I  am  burihened  with  opprewive  care. 
And  1  am  weak  ami  fearful  with  despair! 

Where  is  it?  tell  me  where? 
Thou  that  art  kind  and  gentle,  tell  me  where? 

Friend,  thou  must  trunt  in  Him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  paths  of  life  ; 
Must  bear  in  meekness  as  he  meekly  bore 

Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife ! 

Think  how  the  son  of  God 

These  thorny  paths  hath  trod ; 

Think  how  he  longed  to  go. 
Yet  tarried  out  for  thee  the  appointed  woe : 
Think  of  his  weariness  in  places  dim. 
When  no  man  comforted  nor  cared  for  him ! 

Think  of  the  blood-hke  sweat, 

W^ith  which  his  brow  was  wet. 
Yet  how  he  prayed,  unaided  and  alone. 
In  that  great  agony,  "  Thy  will  be  done  T' 

Friend,  do  not  thou  despair. 
Christ  from  his  heaven  of  heavens  will  hear  ttsf 
prayer  I 

CM  Man.    My  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me 
back. 

For  I  have  erred ;  my  soul  is  weak, 
It  ever  leaves  the  righteous  track. 

Some  dangerous,  darker  path  to  seek ! 
God  pordon  me  if  I  have  sinned ! 

But  my  impatient  soul  doth  long 
To  leave  this  weary  flesh  behind. 

And  be  once  mure  the  young,  the  strong ! 
And  when  I  see,  untired,  unspent. 

How  nature  keeps  her  lovelmess. 
Like  some  strong  life  omnipotent, 

I  do  abhor  my  feebleness; 
And  marvel  whence  it  is  man's  frame. 

That  shrines  a  spirit  strong  and  bold. 
Which  hath  a  proud,  immortal  aim. 

Becomes  so  bowed  and  feebly  old; 
Why  he  keeps  not  his  manhood's  strength 

Maturely  stalely,  ftlled  with  grace. 
And  rich  in  knowledge,  till  at  length 

He  goes  to  his  appointed  place; 
Can  God  delight  or  beauty  see 

In  age's  dark  inHrmity  ? 
Take,  take  me  hence !  I  am  grown  weary ! 
Life  is  a  prison,  dark  and  dreary! 
Oh  that  my  soul  could  soar  away 
Up  to  the  imperishable  day, 

And  drink  at  ever-living  rills. 
And  cast  behind  this  weary  clay. 

This  life  of  never-ending  ills! 

But  who  comes  here  ?    I  know  him  not, 
Or  if  I  did.  I  have  forgot ; 
My  senses  are  so  feeble  grown. 
1  know  not  now  whom  I  have  known ! 


HOWITTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Enter  a  stkangkr. 

Strang.  Friend,  I  would  take  a  seat  by  you  awhile, 
I'm  weary  with  the  travel  of  to-day. 

Old  Man.    What,  are  you  weary  with  the  jour- 
neying 
Of  one  short  day  T    Are  you  not  hale  and  strong  f 
Methinks  3rou  scarcely  nre  post  middle  life  — 
When  I  was  yotir  age.  I  was  never  weary ! 

Strang.    I  do  believe  you,  friend  :  I  can  see  traces 
Of  vigour  that  bos  been ;  and  I  have  heard 
Of  your  herculean  strength,  long  years  ago. 

Old  Man.    Ay  sir,  I  have  been  young,  but  now 
am  old! 

Straitg.     There  was  no  wrestler  like  you,  no 
strong  swimmer 
Could  breast  the  billows  with  you ;  ^^ou  could  run 
Up  to  the  mountain  summit  like  the  goat. 
Bounding  from  crag  to  crag  —  you  followed  then 
The  shepherd's  healthful  calling,  and  were  known 
Both  near  and  for,  as  a  bold  mountaineer. 

Old  Man.    You  had  not  knowledge  of  roe  in  my 
youth? 

Strang.    No,  but  I  ofl  have  heard  you  spoken  of, 
As  so  eicelling  in  athletic  sports. 
Men  made  a  proverb  of  you ;  afterward. 
You  served  your  country  in  its  bloody  wars. 
And  seconding  your  valour  by  your  arm. 
Did  miracles  of  bravery. 

Old  Man.  All  is  over! 

Old  age  has  crippled  me.    I  am  sunk  down 
Into  the  feeble,  wretched  thing  you  sec ! 
Why  was  I  not  cut  down  in  that  strong  prime  f 
I  loathe  this  weary  wasting,  day  by  day  — 
I  am  a  load  on  others  as  myself! 

Strang.    Age,  my  good  friend,  is  dark,  dark  and 
unlovely : 
'Tis  no  new  truth  discovered  yesterday! 

Old  Man.    I  see  the  young  men  glorying  in  their 
strength ; 
I  lee  the  maidens  in  their  gmceful  beauty. 
And  my  soul  dies  within  me  at  the  thought 
That  they  must  fade,  and  wither,  and  bow  doun, 
like  me,  beneath  the  burthen  of  old  age ! 

Strang.    It  is  a  gloomy  lot  that  man  is  bom  to ! 
God  deals  not  kindly  in  afflicting  thus ; 
There  can  be  no  equivalent  for  age  ; 
Would  not  the  monarch,  stricken  by  the  weight 
Of  ibuFsoore  years  and  their  infirmities. 
Buy  youth  from  the  poor  peasant  at  the  price 
Of  twenty  kingdoms  1    Life  should  have  been  given 
Methinks,  exempt  from  miserable  decay ; 
Enough  that  we  must  lay  it  down  at  last.  — 
Bat  you  are  silent,  friend !    Have  I  not  struck 
Into  the  very  current  of  your  thoughts  ? 

Old  Man.    I  know  not  if  such  thoughts  be  wise 
and  good  ;  — 
My  flesh  is  weak,  and  doth  so  warp  my  spirit. 
That  I  have  murmured  thus ;—  but  God  is  wise ! 
I  know  that  he  afflicts  us  for  our  good. 
And  this  I  know,  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ; 
And  though  the  worm  this  body  shall  devour, 
ICiM  eyes  shall  yet  behold  Him  when  this  Dortal 


Shall  have  put  on  its  immortality! 

Lord,  I  betieve  — help  thou  mine  unbelief! 

Strang.    Why,  what  an  inconsistency  as  man ! 
This  moment  you  were  murmuring — now  yon  teke 
Another  kind  of  language,  altogether ! 

Old  Man.    1  told  you  I  was  weak!    I  do  abbor 
Old  age,  which  so  enfeebles  and  chains  down 
My  fopirit  to  this  miserable  matter. 
But  I  doubt  not  tliat  God  is  strong  to  save ; 
And  if  I  keep  my  trust  in  him  unbroken. 
He,  afler  death,  will  crown  me  as  a  star. 
With  an  imperishable  youth  and  glory ! 
But  1  am  weak,  and  age  doth  wake  in  me 
A  spirit  of  im)Kitipnce  which  is  sin ! 

Strang.    This  fearful  spirit  of  despondency 
Which  whispcre  "  thif  is  sin.— and  this — and  thkr 
Is  part  of  the  infirmity  of  age ; 
Does  not  the  young  man,  vigorous  in  his  body, 
Think,  speak,  and  act  without  such  qualms  of  fter  ? 
You,  in  the  free  exuberance  of  youth 
Went  on  rejoicing,  like  a  creature  filled 
With  immortality  of  strength  end  beauty; 
But  as  the  body,  so  thp  spirit  weakens. 
And  thus  becomes  a  feeble,  timid  thing! 

Old  Man.    I  know  it!— I  have  knonrn  it  all  loft 
long! 

Strang.    Seven  years  you  *ve  been  in  this  moat  ad 
condition 

Old  Man.    I  have— and  I  was  threeaoote  yean 
and  ten 
When  this  infirmity  first  fell  upon  me. 

Strang.    It  is  a  great  age,  seventy  years  and  aeven ; 
And  seven  years  more  you  may  remain  on  earth ! 

Old  Man.     Oh,  Heaven  forbid,  that  I  for  mntk 
years  more 
Should  drag  on  this  poor  body !  — yet  my  life 
Is  crowned  with  mercies  still ! 

Strang.  How  so,  my  fiieodt 

I  did  suppose  you  had  no  mercies  lef), 
I  thought  that  they  and  youth  all  went  together. 

Old  Man.  I  have  a  child,— the  child  of  my  old  i^ 
My  sous  went  to  the  dust  in  their  bright  youth- 
Daughters  I  had  —  but  they  too  were,  and  an  not! 
But  God  was  pleased  to  spare  unto  my  age 
This  youngest  bom  —  this  dutiful,  dear  child. 
Who  doih  so  tend  my  miserable  decay. 
Winning  a  decent  livelihood  by  toil ! 

Strang.    1  'vo  seen  her,  she  is  fair  to  look  apon: 
Tis  much  she  hath  not  lefl  you  for  a  husband  I 

Old  Man.    Oh,  you  know  not  my  dau^ter,  tt 
speak  thus ! 
Is  she  not  dutiful  7  —  She  hath  put  off 
Year  afler  year,  the  day  of  her  espousals, 
That  she  might  tend  on  my  decrepitude ! 

Strang.    I  do  bethink  me  now  —she  is  betiodied 
;  To  the  young  pnstor  of  a  mountain  people ; 
I  've  heard  it  spoken  of —  I  've  seen  him  too ; 
He  is  a  pale  and  melancholy  man, 
Who  reads  his  Bible,  and  makes  gloomy  hjrmni— 
Your  daughter  of^en  sings  them  to  her  wheel. 

Old  Man.    Ah,  me!  his  crossed  afbctioa 
his  spirit, 
And  doth  impair  his  health,  not  over  strong! 
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Aod  tfaof  I  know  that  while  my  life  endurea 
I  mint  divide  two  loving,  tender  hearts ! 
But  if  you  heard  him  pouring  forth  his  failh, 
Hia  hapi>y.  Christian  &ith,  in  huming  words. 
And  saw  his  cheerful  life,  you  would  not  say 
He  was  a  melancholy  man  I 

Strmmg.  Well,  well, 

I  do  not  doubt  the  man  is  good  and  kind, 
And  in  your  presence  wears  a  happy  face. 
But  I  have  seen  him  in  his  mountain-valley. 
When  the  dark  fit  is  on  hira,  sad  enough ! 

Old  Mam.    God  help  me !    I  have  sundered  them 
too  long! 

Strmtg.     True,  it  must  ever  wound  a  generous 
nature 
To  know  it  is  a  bar  to  others'  bliss!  — 
But  see,  the  evening  cometh  down  apace. 
I  must  depart  —  but  if  you  will  permit  me. 
Since  I  have  business  which  within  the  city 
Will  keep  me  for  a  season,  I  will  come 
And  have  some  profitable  talk  with  you ; 
For  with  old  age  is  wisdom  —  and  instruction 
With  length  of  days ; —  thus  said  the  wise  of  yore. 

Oid  Man.  Come  you,  and  welcome ; — I  but  rarely 


The  fiMe  of  any  one,  for  few  prefer 
The  converse  of  the  old  —  they  say  forsooth. 
His  fiicultiefl  are  darkened  with  bis  years ; 
What  boots  it  talking  to  so  old  a  man  ! 

Strang.    Good  night,  my  venerable  Ihend, — be 
sure 
I  hold  it  as  a  privilege  to  talk 
With  an  experienced,  ancient  man  like  you. 

[He  goes. 

Old  Man.    A  proper  cordial  spirit !  a  prime  spirit ! 
He  most  have  aged  parents  whom  he  serves 
With  dutiful  respect,  and  my  grey  hairs 
Are  revMenced  for  their  sakes !  So  was  3routh  taught 
When  I  was  young ;  we  scofied  not  at  the  old, 
Nor  held  them  drivellers,  as  youth  does  now ; 
This  generation  is  corrupt,  and  lox 
Ib  good  morality ; — saving  my  daughter 
And  UgoUn,  none  reverence  my  years. 
Ahw.  Ibe  thought  of  them  brings  bitter  pangs 
AooBB  my  soul ! — This  man  knows  Ugolin, 
And  saith  he  has  his  melancholy  hours  — 
Perchance  my  cheerful  daughter  has  hers  too! — 
Too  kaog  I  've  sundered  them,  for  that  they  mourn: 
What  do  I  know  but  'neath  this  show  of  duty 
Tbey  wish  me  dead ! — Ah,  no!  it  is  not  so; 

OD  mjTself  for  harbouring  such  a  thought ! 

MARGARKT  COmeS  OUt. 

Father,  the  son  is  sinking  'ncath  the  boughs 
Of  yonder  lime  —  and  see,  the  gilded  dome 
Within  the  city  now  is  lighted  up; 
T  is  late,  my  ftther,  and  the  evening  air 
Will  chill  thy  frame! — Give  me  thy  hand,  dear 

fttber. 
And  lean  on  me,  I  will  support  thee  in. 
CUMbn.    ^*ay, 't  is  not  chill !  theae  summer  eves 

are  warm; 
Let  ■•  enjoy  the  sun  while  yet  I  can. 
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Thou  *rt  young — thou  'It  live  to  feel  it  many 
Sit  down  beside  me,  child ! 

Marg.  Thou  hadst  a  guest 

Holding  long  converse  with  thee.    I  was  glad. 
For  there  is  little  to  divert  thy  thoughts 
In  this  dull  place  —  no  horsemen  pass  this  way; 
And  since  the  road  was  cut  beneath  the  mountain, 
But  rarely  a  foot-traveller.    Whence  came  he  ? 
Was  he  some  scholar  travelling  in  these  parts  — 
Or  came  he  from  the  city? 

Old  Man.  I  scarce  know ; 

Something  he  said  of  dwelling  in  the  city. 
But  what,  I  have  forgot ;  my  memory  fails  me, 
I  am  a  weak  old  man !    But  sing  to  me 
Some  comfortable  hymn  —  I  ever  loved 
Music  at  sunset  in  my  better  days. 

Margaret  tings  — ^— 

Oh  Lord!  before  thy  glorious  ftce 
My  human  soul  I  will  abase; 

JVor  pride  myself  because  J  know 
The  wonders  of  the  earth  and  skies ! 
When  the  stars  set,  and  when  they  rise; 

And  when  the  little  flower  doth  Uow, 

And  seasons  come  aod  go! 

Oh,  how  can  man  himself  present 
Before  thee,  the  Omnipotent, 

The  Omnipresent  Deity, 
And  not  abhor  the  daring  pride 
Which  his  poor  soul  had  magnified; 

And  not  shrink  back,  appalled  to  see 

How  far  he  is  from  thee! 

Yet,  Source  of  love,  and  lifo  and  light. 
The  one  existence  —  Infinite! 

Thou  dost  regard  thy  creature  man; 
With  mercies  dost  enrich  his  lot! 
Hast  blessed  him  though  he  knew  it  not 

From  the  first  hour  his  life  began. 

To  its  remotest  span! 

Oh  God !  I  will  not  praise  thee  most 

For  that  which  makes  man's  proudest  boost  ^ 

Power,  grandeur,  or  unshackled  will  — 
But  to  thy  goodness  will  I  raise 
My  most  triumphant  song  of  praise. 

And  cast  myself  in  every  ill 

Upon  thy  mercy  still! 

Old  Man.     'T  is  a  sweet  hymn,  a  comfortaUe 
hymn ! 

My  doughler,  God  is  good,  though  man  is  weak. 
And  doubteth  of  his  providence ! 

Marg.  He  is  — 

He  is  a  god  of  mercy  more  than  judgment !  — 
But  hark!  those  ore  the  sounds  of  eventide; 
The  booming  of  the  beetle,  and  the  cry, 
Shrill  as  a  reed-pipe,  of  the  little  bat; 
And  the  low  city-hum,  like  swarming  bees ; 
And  the  small  water-fiill,  I  hear  them  now : 
These  mark  the  closing  eve  :  now  come  withill» 
I  have  your  supper  ready,  and  will  read 
T6  you  awhile  in  some  religious  book. 
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Old  Man.    Well,  well—I  am  but  like  the  •ncaent 
servant 
Of  our  good  Lord,  I  do  put  forth  my  hand 
And  others  gird  and  lead  me  where  I  would  not ! 

[IViey  go  in. 


SCENE  IF. 

Night-fall — a  room  in  the  cottage.  In  the  far  part, 
the  old  Man's  bed,  with  the  curtain*  drawn  round  iL 
—  Margaret  sits  within  a  screen  at  her  work;  a 
small  lamp  is  burning  beside  her. 

Marg.    I  *11  sing  a  hymn,  it  oti  hath  cheered  his 
spirit 
Id  its  disquietude  —  Oh  Lord  furgive  him. 
If  he  say  aught  injurious  of  thy  mercy  — 
He  is  a  weak,  old  man !  [She  singt. 

Bowed  'neath  the  load  of  human  ill. 
Our  spirits  droop,  and  aro  dismayed ; 
Oh  Thou,  that  saidest  'peace,  be  still,* 
To  the  wild  sea,  and  wast  obeyed, 
Speak  comfortable  words  of  peace. 
And  bid  the  spirit's  tumult  cease ! 

We  ask  not  length  of  days,  nor  ease, 
Nor  gold;  but  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 
Give  us  thy  joy,  surpassing  these. 
Which  the  world  gives  not,  nor  can  take; 
And  count  it  not  for  ^n  that  we 
At  times  despond,  or  turn  from  thee! 

EnUr  UQOLiN,  softly. 

Ugo.   How  is  thy  father,  Margaret  ?  does  he  sleep  f 

Marg.    Methinks  he  does ;  I  have  iK>t  heard  him 
move 
For  half  an  hour. 

Ugo.  Thou  lookest  sad,  my  love. 

Hast  thought  my  tarriance  long  ?  I  would  have  sped 
To  thee  ere  sunset,  but  I  stayed  to  comfort 
A  mother  in  affliction ;  a  poor  neighbour; 
Wife  of  the  fisherman,  whose  son  hath  fallen 
Into  the  lake,  and  was  brought  home  a  corpse ! 
A  worthy  son,  the  comfort  of  the  house. 

Marg.    Alas,  poor  soul !  it  is  a  great  affliction ! 
Ah  Ugolin,  this  is  a  world  of  sorrow. 
And,  saving  for  the  hope  the  Christian  bean 
In  his  dear  (kith,  a  dark  and  joyless  world ! 

Ugo.    It  is  not  oA  thy  spirit  is  o'ercast — 
I  see  thee  ever  as  a  gentle  star. 
Shedding  kind,  cheering  influence ! 

Marg.  Of  late 

My  spirit  hath  grown  sadder,  and  I  ponder 
Upon  the  many  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to ; 
Sickness  and  death  —  the  falling  oflT  of  friends ; 
BUghtings  of  hope ;  and  of  the  desolation 
Sin  brings  upon  the  heart  as  on  the  home  — 
And  hearing  now  of  this  poor  woman's  grief. 
And  of  her  brave  boy's  death,  my  soul  is  saddened ; 
Besides,  my  father's  mood  doth  frighten  me ; 
Hetren  grant  hia  soul's  impatience  be  not  sin! 


He  almost  curses  life,  so  does  he  long 
To  peas  away  in  death,  which  he  conceives 
The  portal  of  immortal  youth  and  joy. 
Never  did  aged  man  abhor  his  yean 
Dke  my  poor  father !    'T  is,  I  most  believe. 
Only  the  weakness  of  a  feeble  spirit. 
Bowed  down  beneath  his  threescore  yean  and  ten ! 
Ugo.    Margaret,  thou  hast  performed  a  daoghtar'i 
part; 
I  did  allow  thy  father's  claim  to  thee, — 
Now  list  to  mine.    Do  thou  make  him  my  father. 
And  let  him  dwell  with  us;  we'll  comfort  him— 
.  Our  bliss  will  reconcile  him  to  his  life ! 

Marg.    Alas,  thou  know'st  he  will  not  leave  thii 
roof! 
Sorrow  and  love  have  bound  him  to  these  walls 
He  'd  die  if  we  remove  him ;  and  thy  duties. 
As  the  good  pastor  of  a  worthy  flock, 
Bind  thee  unto  thy  mountains!    Ugolin, 
Could  I  beUeve  this  weary  waiting  for  me  — 
This  seven  yeara'  tarriance  on  a  daughter's  duty, 
Fretted  thee  with  impatience,  I  would  yield 
Thee  back  thy  faith,  and  give  thee  liberty 
To  choose  elsewhere ;  but  I  have  known  thee  well. 
Have  known  thy  constancy,  thy  acquiescence 
With  the  great  will  of  God,  howe'er  unpleasing 
To  our  poor  souls ;  so  let  us  still  perform 
Our  separate  dutioi!  When  my  father  needa 
My  care  no  longer,  't  will  be  a  great  joy 
To  have  performed  my  duty  unto  him ; 
And  all  the  good,  hfe  has  in  store  for  us, 
Will  come  with  tenfold  blessing! 

Ugo.  Dearest  love, 

I  thank  thee  for  the  justice  thou  hast  done  me  — 
But  let  me  have  my  will,  and  to  thy  father 
Speak  once  more  on  this  point !  If  he  refuse. 
As  he  before  has  done,  I  'II  say  no  more ! 

Old  Man.    Margaret!  my  daughter  Margaret! 

Afar^.    [drawing  aside  the  curtains.]  Yea,  dear  fr> 
ther. 
What  dost  thou  need  ? 

Old  Man.  I  thought  I  heard  him  Mpt/sk^ 

Is  he  still  here  7 

Marg.  He  is,  shall  he  come  to  thee  ? 

Old  Man.    No,  no, — I  toll  thee  no !  dear  daugfafar 
no! 
I  saw  him  in  my  dream,  and  when  I  woke 
I  heard  him  speak  with  thee:  let  him  go  hence! 

Marg.    Dear  father,  thou  art  dreaming  atill,  \m 
sure! 
Thou  art  not  speaking  of  good  Ugolin  — 
It  was  his  voice  thou  heard'st! 

Old  Man.  Good  Ugolin! 

Ay,  ay.  perchance  it  might  be  Ugolin ! 
I  was  in  dreams — I  thought  it  was  the  man 
Who  did  converse  with  me  beside  the  door; 
It  was  a  dream  — a  strange,  unpleasing  dream. 
But  go,  my  child,  —  it  only  was  a  dream. 
For  rarely  dost  thou  see  poor  Ugolin ; 
Yet  ere  thou  go,  smoolhen  my  pillow  for  me ! 

[Mai^ref  adjusts  the  pillow^  and  di 
the  curtains. 
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l^    Thy  &ther  is  not  well,  dear  Maigaret, 
Hit  sleep  is  sore  disturbed. 

Marg.  T  was  but  a  dream ; 

Tlkere  came  a  stranger  and  conversed  with  him 
An  hour  ere  sonset,  and  he  sees  so  rarely 
T^ie  face  of  man,  that  it  becomes  a  terror 
To  him  in  deep ;  besides,  his  mind  was  borthened 
Befcre  he  went  to  rest  [A  bdl  tciU  the  hour. 

Vg^  The  time  wean  on; — 

I  moat  not  tarry  longer,  or  the  hour 
Will  be  past  midnight  ere  I  reach  my  home. 
1  will  be  here  lo-roorrow  ere  the  sun  set 
Sweet  rest  to  thee,  my  Margaret,  and  good  dreams, . 
And  10  the  poor  old  man !  [He  embrace*  her, 

Marg,    Farewell,  good  Ugolin !  [He  goes  out. 

[Ma^aret  faatens  the  door ;  then^  after 
littemng  a  few  imnultfji  6y  her  father's 
bed,  the  reiiret  to  her  own  chamber. 


SCENE  III. 

AboM  of  tke  next  day — tfte  mdocn  qf  a  house  in  the 
city,  opening  to  a  grten  on  trAiVA  young  men  are 
engaged  in  athletic  sports — the  old  Man  sits  in  a 
large  chair  looking  on ;  the  Stranger  stands  bedde 


Strang.    Nay,  nay,  you  know  it  was  with  your 
consent 
I  brought  yoQ  here.    The  litter  was  so  easy, 
Tlie  day  so  warm,  the  gale  so  soft  and  low. 
Yon  did  yourself  confess  the  journey  pleasant ; 
Confeased  that  a  new  life  refreshed  your  limbs ; 
Yet  now  you  murmur,  and  uneasy  thoughts 
Disquiet  jrou! 

Old  Man.      When  the  poor  flesh  is  weak. 
So  is  the  spirit 

Strang.  True,  my  ancient  friend ! 

Bat  let  us  now  regard  the  youths  bofbre  us ; 
Behold  their  manly  forms,  their  graceful  limbs. 
Supple,  yet  full  of  force  Herculean. 
Look  at  their  short  curied  hair ;  their  features'  play ; 
Their  well-set  noble  heads ;  their  shoulders  broad ; 
Their  well-compacted  frames,  that  so  unite 
Beaoly  and  strength  together !    Such  is  youth. 

OU  Jifiui.    I  once  was  such  as  they. 

Strang.  Look  at  that  boy, 

Throwing  the  classic  discus !  such  as  he 
The  old  Greek  sculptors  loved ;  look  at  his  skill, 
How  &r.  bow  true  he  hurls ! 

Old  Man.  Wlien  I  was  yoimg 

1  threw  it  better  far !    Oh  for  the  years 
That  now  are  distanced  by  decrepitude ! 

Strang.    Look  at  the  sUngers  yonder;  how  they 
mark 
At  yon  small  target ! 

Old  ^bn.    [attempting  to  rise.]    Give  me  here  a 
sling; 
I  will  escel  them  all ! 

Strang,    [supporting  him.]  You  shall,  my  friend  ! 
[7b  one  qf  the  youths.]    Give  here  a  sling,  good  De- 
ciuB ;  here  you  see 


A  master  of  the  nrt ;  moke  way  for  him! 

[?%€  Old  Man  lakes  the  sling,  but  attempt- 
in/r  to  throw,  his  arm  drops  powerUtt. 
The  youths  turn  away  and  laugh. 
Old  Man.    Curse  on  tliis  arm !  am  I  a  laughing- 
stock? 
Let  me  go  hence,  T  am  an  aged  fool ! 
Yet  that  I  might  but  only  shame  those  scoflen 
I  'd  yield  my  hope  in  heaven ! 
Strang,    [reconducting  him  to  his  seat]  My  friend, 
you  shall ! 
Vain-glorious  fools !  to  laugh  the  old  to  scorn. 
I  told  you  I  was  skilled  in  medicines ; 
The  secret  virtues  of  all  plants  and  stones. 
And  earths  medicinal,  are  known  to  me ; 
And  hence  I  have  concocted  a  strong  draught 
Of  wondrous  power  —  it  is  the  Elixir  Vite, 
For  which  the  wise  of  every  age  have  sought 

[He  preserUs  a  smaUJIatk, 
Drink  this,  my  friend,  and  vigorous  life  shall  run 
Throughout  yuur  frame ;  you  shall  be  young  anon ; 
You  shall  be  even  as  these ;  and  more  than  these ! 
Old  Man.    Give  me  the  flask!   I'll  shame  the 
insolent : 
I  will  outsling  these  mockers! 

[He  takes  it  eagerly,  then  pauses  as  if 
deliberating ;  smells  at  it,  and  looks  ai 
it  betuxen  his  eye  and  the  light. 
Strang.  Drink,  my  friend. 

Old  Man.    Soid'st  thou  it  would  restore  my  yan- 

ished  youth  7 
Strang.     Yes,  yes!,  will  give  thee  3routh,  and 
strength  and  beauty  — 
Will  give  thee  youth  which  is  imperishable! 
Old  Man.    And  I  shall  live,  enjoying  life  on  earth? 
Strang.    Yps.  will  enjoy  ujjon  this  glorious  earth 
All  that  the  young  desire! 

Old  Man.    [giving  it  back]    I  '11  drink  it  not! 
I  '11  none  of  it  —  it  is  an  evil  thing. 

Strang.    What,  to  be  such  as  these,  an  evil  thing! 
Did  they  not  laugh  at  thee,  and  mock  thine  age  f 
Old  Man.    Ay.  what  is  youth  but  folly?    Now  I 
see 
The  sinfulness  of  my  unholy  wishes : 
I  thank  thee,  Gixl,  that  thou  hast  kept  my  soul 
From  this  great  Knare !  Oh,  take  me,  take  me  henoe* 
A  feeble  man,  I  nra  not  of  your  sort! 
Strang,  [afidc]  A  curse  upon  thee,  and  thy  feeUe- 
ncKs.      [He  speaks  to  four  of  the  young  ateit 
My  friend.  t)»e  Inter  will  be  here  anon ; 
These  will  conduct  thee  Mifely  to  thy  daughter: 
Give  me  ihy  hand,  old  friend,  1  fain  would  serve  thee. 
Old  Man.   Ijot  me  go  home :  I  am  a  weak  old  man. 
[The  four  youths  accompany  him  out 
Strang.    A  weok  old  man !  a  weak  old  whining 
fool! 
If  pain  and  hunger  could  have  made  him  mine, 
He  should  not  thus  have  Icfl  me :  but  I  know 
i  The  soul  is  only  strengthened  by  oppression. 
I  still  will  speak  him  fair— 1  will  flatter  him. 
And  stir  up  that  impatient  soul  of  his. 
Till  his  own  act  Rhall  make  him  mine  for  ever 
1  Now  let  him  rest  awhile,  and  bosk  i'  the  sun, 
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like  other  feeble  things ;  for  yet  aeven  dajri 
I  *11  leave  him  to  himself,  —and  then,  eld  man. 
We  '11  have  a  sthle  for  it.  [He  goes  off. 


SCENE  IV. 

Evening,  The  Old  Atnt  4tiUing  in  his  chair  within 
his  own  door — he  Qfpears  very  ill — his  daughter 
supports  him. 

Old  Man.    Oh  what  an  icy  pang  shoots  through 
my  frame ! 
God  help  the  feeble  who  do  suffer  thus! 

Marg.    Some  woe  hath  fallen  on  thee  in  the  city^ 
Tell  me,  and  who  that  stranger  was,  dear  father. 

Old  Man.  Oh,  ask  me  not  of  aught ;  I  am  afllicled — 
Body  and  mind,  I  am  afHicted  sore ! 
Marg.    Call  upen  God,  my  father,  he  will  help 
thee.  [Vgolin  comes  up. 

Ug».    My  good  old  friend,  how  does  it  fare  with 
you? 
■Old  Man.    My  son,  I  am  afflicted — mind  and  body 
.^re  sufiering  now  together! 
'"^Vgo.    [to  Marg.]  What  means  he  ? 

Marg.    I  do  not  know :  the  guest  of  yesterday 
Seduced  him  to  the  city ;  and  perchance 
The  crowd,  the  noise,  the  newness  of  the  scene 
Have  overcome  his  strength ;  or  else  perchance 
He  saw  some  scene  of  riot  or  distress 
Which  thus  hath  wrought  upon  his  feebleness. 

Ugo.    Father,  shall  we  support  thee  to  thy  bed. 
And  read  to  thee,  and  comfort  thee  with  prayer? 
Old  Man     Ay,  let  me  to  my  bed.  that  I  may  die ! 

[They  support  him  in. 


CENE  V, 

Midnight.     The  Old  Man  lying  on  his  bed —  UgoUn 
and  Margaret  sit  beside  him  —  Margaret  reads. 

**For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorraption, 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality ; 

So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incor- 
ruptioo,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor- 
tality, 

'Hien  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is 
written.  Death  ia  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

Oh  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ? 

The  ating  of  death  ia  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin 
» the  law. 

Bat  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
duough  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

[She  closes  the  book. 

Old  Man.    The  sting  of  death  is  sin !   and  over 
death; 
"T  ia  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gives  us  victory ! 
Thaok  thee,  my  daughter;  there  is  holy  comfort 
In  those  few  words  — 

But  think'st  thou  Ugolin 
Will  visit  na  to-night  ?    1  fiiin  would  have 
Hia  pimyeia  before  I  die. 


Marg.  ■  He  is  beaide  thee; 

Father,  he  is  beside  thee,  even  now. 

Ugo.    My  father,  may  the  God  of  peace  be  with 
thee! 

Old  Man.  [looking  earnestly  at  him.]  Yea,thoatit 
here,  goed  Ugolin — good  Ugolin! 
And  thou  art  good:  dear  child,  give  me  thy  hand. 
My  children,  I  for  many  years  have  hong 
Like  a  dark  cloud  aibove  your  true  aflection ; 
But  I  shall  pass  away,  and  Heaven  will  crown 
Your  life  with  a  long  sunshine. 

Marg.  Dear,  dear  &ther» 

Take  iM)t  a  thought  for  us;  God  has  been  good! 
Thy  life  has  been  our  blessing. 

Old  Man.  Yes,  my  child. 

How  truly  dost  thou  say  that  God  is  good. 
I  know  that  he  is  good ;  but  my  weak  faith 
Has  fiuled  my  latter  days.    I  have  repined 
That  still  my  hfe  had  a  prolonged  date. 
1  saw  not  mercy  in  my  length  of  years. 
And  I  have  sinned  perchance  a  deadly  sin! 

Ugo.    Remember,  God  is  full  of  tender  mercy, 
And  knows  our  weakness,  nor  will  try  our  atrengdi 
Beyond  what  it  can  bear. 

Old  Man.  Oh  for  a  sign 

That  I  might  be  accepted ;  that  the  ain 
Of  roy  repinings  had  been  blotted  out ! 
I  fear  to  die.  who  have  so  prayed  fi>r  death ! 

Ugo.    Bethink  thee,  how  our  bleased  Lord  wn 
tried. 
And  of  the  agony  wherein  he  prayed 
That  that  moat  bitter  cup  might  pass  from  him ! 
He  bore  thoae  pangs  for  thee,  and  by  his  atripaa 
Thou  wilt  be  healed !    Oh  put  thy  trust  in  him ! 

Old  Man.    I  am  a  sinner!  save  me,  oh  my  God! 

Ugo.    Amen ! 

[Tiie  old  man  turns  his  face  to  the  widL 
— Margaret  and  Ugolin  hud  down  mad 
pray  silently. 


SCENE  VL 

Several  days  afterwards — a  church'yard—a  body  ftof 
been  committed  to  the  grave ;  the  mourners  stsmd 
round — the  stranger  comes  up  as  a  casual  observer 
—  the  minister  repeats  these  words. 

Min.  "Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleated  Almighty 
God  of  his  great  mercy  to  take  unto  himaelf  the  aool 
of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  therefore  oam* 
mit  his  bcxly  to  the  ground :  earth  to  earth ;  aahaa 
to  ashes ;  dost  to  dust:  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  tlio  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ" 

Strang,  [aside]   Thus  is  it,  whether  it  be  aaint  or 
sinner, 
All  are  alike  committed  to  the  grave. 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection 
To  life  eternal !    Well,  the  fools  at  least 
Are  charitable  in  this  farewell  rite. 

[He  looks  among  the  memrmen 
Sure  that 's  the  old  man's  daughter !  and  that  n»o 
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h  pastor  UgoUn !    Then  then  ii  buried 

My  hope  of  that  repining,  weary  mhiI  ! 

Death  was  before-hand  with  me.    I  ne*er  dreamed 

CM*  his  sands  running:  out,  just  yet  at  least ; 

Liie  is  a  slippery  thing !    1  *ll  deal  no  more 

With  any  mortal  who  is  turned  three-score ! 

[He  hantens  cff. 

[The funeral  Irtrin  maven  airay,  preceded 
by  chorislcrs  chanting. 

"  I  haanl  a  voice  fiom  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
write,  from  henceforth,  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord ;  even  so  saith  the  spirit,  for  they  shall 
rest  from  their  labours.'* 


This  second  defeat  of  Achzib  was  like  a  blow  given 
by  an  unseen  hand;  it  was  an  event  allogethor  out 
of  his  calculation.  He  had  heard  how  the  spirit  of 
the  old  roan,  in  its  moments  of  irritation,  poured  forth 
reproaches  and  murmurs  against  God,  which  would 
have  been  mortal  sin  had  the  heart  responded  to 
them.  But  his  spirit  resembled  water  in  its  dcnd 
cslm,  corrupt  and  unsightly,  which  nevertheless 
when  agitated  by  the  tempest  overleaps  its  barrier*, 
throws  off  its  impurities,  and  rtjshes  on  in  a  strung, 
bright  torrent  \\m  discontent  and  his  impatience 
were  almost  meaningless  on  his  own  lips;  but  ad- 
dresMd  to  him  as  the  sentiments  of  another,  to  which 
he  was  required  to  assent,  he  started  from  their  sin- 
fulness, beholding,  as  it  were,  his  own  reflected 
image.  This  was  an  event  beyond  the  range  of 
Achab's  idea  of  possibilities.  He  was  sceptical  to 
all  that  virtue  in  human  nature,  which  groat  occa* 
Mjns  bring  into  action,  though  it  may  have  lain  dor- 
Bant  for  half  a  life,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  store  in  reserve  for  extraordinary  emergency. 

The  old  man  seemed,  as  it  v.ere,  to  have  slip|ied 
fitxn  his  grasp;  and,  half  angry  with  himself  for 
being  overcome  by  so  apparently  weak  an  opponent, 
he  turned  from  the  burial-place  and  walked  on,  he 
hardly  knew  whiihcr,  fur  many  hours.  At  length  he 
was  recalled  to  his  own  identity  by  coming  upon  a 
village  church-yard,  where  a  funeral  was  taking 
place.  The  dead  seemed  to  have  been  of  the  lower 
daas  of  society,  if  you  might  judge  by  the  appearance 
of  the  coffin,  its  humble  appurtenances,  and  its  few 
attendants;  but  there  was  a  something  about  its 
chief  and  only  mourner,  which  told  that  misfiirtune 
btd  brought  her  thus  low.  Yet  was  her  whole  air 
melaocfaoly  and  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  and  so 
iMrtowed  by  grief,  so  wue-strickcn,  so  wholly  seif- 
abaodaoed,  that  no  one  could  see  her  for  a  moment 
without  knowing  that  it  was  her  son  who  had  been 
curamiited  to  the  dust,  the  only  child  of  his  mother, 
sod  she  a  widow. 

.\chzib  remarked  this  to  an  observant  stranger  who 
Mood  by. 

**  Yoo  are  right,*'  he  replied,  "  they  bury  the  only 
ckikl  of  a  widow;  a  son,  who  having  died  before  his 
ttas,  will  cause  the  mother's  grey  hairs  to  descend 
wilh  nnow  to  tb0  grave !" 
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*"  How,*'  inquired  Achzib,  '*  has  her  toas  been  to 
very  great  ?" 

**  Know  you  not,"  rejoined  the  other,  '*  that  a  nu^ 
ther  mourns  most,  sufiers  most,  for  the  child  least 
worthy  of  her  love  ?  Man  knoi^-s  not  to  what  an 
extent  that  mother's  heart  has  suffered :  it  has  been 
wounded  unto  death,  and  yet  it  lives  on,  enduring  a 
life  more  painful  than  deat^a  life  quivering  with 
the  sting  of  outraged  love!" 

"  Was  he  nut  young,"  inquired  Achzib{  **  how  then 
has  he  committed  so  great  sin  T' 

*«You  cannot  have  attentively  regarded  these 
things,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  or  jrou  would  know 
that,  for  a  young  man,  the  most  perilous  of  all  coik> 
ditions  is  to  be  the  son  of  a  widow ;  for  losing  the 
authority,  the  counsel,  the  example  of  a  fother,  be 
falls  into  numberless  temptations,  against  which  a 
mother  can  be  but  an  insuificicnt  defirace. 
young  men,  too  often  having  experienced  the 
irresolute,  uncertain  government  of  a  mother  in  their 
boyish  years,  cease  to  regard  her  with  respect  aa 
they  a[)proach  manhood." 

"But,"  said  Achzib,  recalling  to  mind  the  firm 
principle  end  devoted  affection  of  the  Poor  Scholar, 
"  I  have  known  such  arriving  at  manhotx],  armed  at 
all  {joints  ogninnt  temptation,  and  cherishing  in  their 
souls  the  most  ardent  love,  the  most  holy  reverence 
for  a  mother." 

"  God  f()rbid,"  replied  the  stranger,  '*  that  I  should 
say  all  mothers  are  inadequate  to  the  government  of 
a  son,  or  all  sons  incapable  of  estimating,  and  grate- 
fully rewarding  the  unwearied  solicitude,  the  never* 
sleeping  affection  of  a  mother ;  for  I  myself  know  a 
widow  who  has  trained  three  noble  sons  from  their 
fatherless  boyh(M)d,  maintaining  her  own  authority, 
and  nurturing  in  their  souls  every  virtuous  and  man- 
ly sentiment ;  and  who  now,  adorning  manhood,  are 
as  a  crown  of  glory  to  her  brow.  And  it  may  also 
be  received  as  a  trutti.  that  love  and  reverence  for  a 
widowed  mother  will  be  as  much  a  preservation  from 
evil  as  the  authority  of  a  father  —  but  these  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  which  is  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  Hons  of  widows  ore  the  most  peculiariy 
liable  to  tcmpTation,an(i  the  least  defended  against  it*' 

**  I  believe  you  to  be  right,"  replied  Achzib,  not  a 
little  pleased  with  the  hint,  which  had  inadvertently 
been  given  him.  "  I  believe  you  are  right !  and  df 
all  temptations  to  which  a  young  man  so  circum- 
stanced is  exposed,  those  of  pleasure  would  be  the 
moxt  besetting,"  continued  be,  remembering  the  first 
sin  of  poor  I^iberg. 

"  F.xactly  so,"  said  the  stranger :  **  the  timid,  ener> 
voting  system  of  female  government,  gives  the  heart 
a  bias  towards  pleasure,  without  strengthening  it  for 
resistance,  or  even  enabling  it  to  discriminate  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  This  is  the  snare  into  which 
such  generally  full ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  sin  more 
Horrowfully  degrading,  or  one  which  holds  its  victim 
more  irreclaimobly :  he  is  as  one  self-conducted  to 
sacriHce;  a  captive,  who  rivets  on  his  own  fetters 
while  ho  groans  for  freedom :  for  the  indulgence  of 
those  vices  miscalled  pleasure,  while  they  deaden  the 
will,  leave  quiveringly  olive  the  sense  of  degradatkA 
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How  has  the  poor  youth,  who  is  now  gone  down  to 
the  dost,  hraked  with  streaming  eyes  upon  pure  and 
noble  beings,  whom  though  he  still  worshipped,  he 
had  not  the  power  to  imitate,  and  from  whose  society 
he  was  cast  as  a  fallen  angel  from  heaven !  How, 
to  obliviate  the  maddening  sense  of  his  own  degraded 
condition,  has  he  plunged  into  excesses  which  he  ab- 
horred !  Alas,  the  apirit,  writhing  under  the  com- 
punctuous  sense  of  evil,  and  the  hopelessness  of  good, 
is  a  sight  upon  which  the  angels  of  God  might  drop 
tears  of  pity  !*' 

Achzib  was  satisfied  with  what  he  had  heard; 
therefore,  bidding  his  companion  good  day,  he  re- 
turned  to  the  city.  He  had,  however,  a  superstitious 
repugnance  to  making'  another  trial  in  the  scene  of 
his  late  defeat ;  he  therefore  removed  to  a  city  where 
all  was  new  to  him,  and  very  soon  commenced  his 
fifth  essay,  according  to  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the 
■tranger  of  the  church-jrard. 


RAYMOND. 


PERSONa 

EATMONDw 

ACHZIB,  A  STRANGER,  AFTERWARDS  BARTOUN  A 

MAN   OF  PLEASURE. 
MADAME  BERTHIER,  THE  MOTHER  OF  RAYMOND. 
THE  PASTOR,  HIS  GUARDIAN. 
ADEUNE,  THE  PASTOR'S  DAUGHTER,  BETROTHED 

TO  RAYMOND. 
CLARA,  A  YOUNG  LADY  OF  THE  CITY. 
MADAME  VAUMAR,  HER  MOTHER. 
COUNT  8IEHAR,  THE  LOVER  OF  CLARA. 
SEVERAL  SUBORDINATE  CHARACTERS. 

Time  occupied,  upwards  of  three  yean. 


ACT  I.  — SCENE  I. 

A  Mummer  morning — Raymond  sitting  under  a  large 
tree  in  the  fidds  —  a  small  village,  half  hid  among 
wood,  is  seen  in  the  distance. 

Raymond.    How  full  of  joy  is  life!  All  things  are 
made 
>ur  one  great  scheme  of  bliss — all  things  are  good, 
As  at  the  first  when  God  pronounced  them  so  : 
The  broad  sun  pouring  down  upon  the  earth 
Hia  bright  effulgence ;  every  lighted  dew-drop 
Which  glitters  with  the  diamond's  many  rays; 
Theae  flowers  which  gem  the  coronal  of  earth  ; 
Thoae  larks,  the  soaring  minstrels  of  the  sky ; 
Clear  watera  leaping  like  a  glad  existence ; 
Foreats  and  distant  hills,  and  low  green  valleys, 
And  feeding  flocks,  and  little  hamlet-homes. 
All,  all  are  good — all,  all  are  beautiful ! 
Eiistence  is  a  joy !    I  walk,  I  leap 
In  that  exuberant  consciousness  of  life 
Which  nervea  my  limbs  and  makes  ail  action  pleasore. 
The  vigour  of  strong  life  is  to  my  frame 
As  pinions  to  the  eagle :  and  my  noul 
b  as  a  winged  angel,  soaring  up 


In  its  full  joy  onto  the  heaven  of  heavens; 
Thank  God  for  life,  and  for  the  spirit  which  giTes 
The  fulneas  of  enjoyment  onto  life ! 

All  that  the  soul  desires  of  good  and  fiur 

Will  I  possess ;  knowledge  that  elevatea 

And  that  refines ;  and  high  philosophy. 

Which  wakes  the  god-like  principle  in  man ; 

And  in  the  founts  of  sacred  poesy 

I  will  baptise  my  spirit,  and  drink  deep 

Of  its  pure,  living  waters ;  and  sweet  mosic 

Shall  minister  to  me,  like  heavenly  spirits 

Calling  me  upwards  to  sublimer  worlds ! 

All  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  natare  — 

Fair  forms  in  sculptured  marble,  and  the  vroria 

Of  the  immortal  masters,  will  I  study; 

And  so  imbue  my  spirit  with  a  sense 

Of  grace  and  mnj^ty,  till  it  shall  grow 

Like  that  which  it  perceives !    To  roe  far  lands. 

Immortal  for  their  ancient  histories, 

Shall  be  familiar  places :  I  will  seek 

The  Spirit  of  greatness  where  the  great  have  dwell. 

And  left  behind  eternal  memories! 

Am  I  not  young,  and  filled  with  high  resolres? 
And  like  the  sea  my  will  shall  be  supreme ; 
Man  shall  not  set  it  barriers,  nor  shall  say 
"Thus  far,  but  yet  no  farther!"  I  will  on ! 
Glory  and  pleasure  at  the  goal  I  see, 
And  I  will  win  them  both:  pleasure,  which  crowns 
Glory  with  its  most  radiant  diadem  — 
Pleasure,  that  springs  from  the  proud  consciousness 
Of  high  achievement,  purchased  at  a  price 
None  but  the  great  would  dare  to  pay  for  it! 

Ere  long,  dear  mother,  thon  shalt  aee  thy  son 

Among  the  honourable  of  the  earth. 

I  know  not  how  renown  shall  be  achieved ; 

But  that  it  shall  is  my  most  solemn  purpose. 

And  this  is  my  first  earnest  of  success  — 

That  without  power,  heaven  gives  not  the  desire! 

Yea,  yes  my  mother,  I  will  crown  thy  age 

With  such  transcendent  glory  of  my  deeds, 

That  thou  shalt  praise  God  for  one  chiefest  blsttinf^ 

Thy  son,  thy  dutiful,  illustrious  son ! 

I  will  not  bow  unto  the  common  things 
Men  make  their  idols — I  will  stand  apart 
From  common  men  —  my  sensual  appetite 
Shall  be  subservient  to  my  loflier  soul  — 
I  \vill  be  great  and  wise,  and  rise  supreme 
Above  my  kind,  by  dominance  of  mind ! 

But  who  comes  here  T    He  hath  the  look  of  cot 
Who  hath  seen  foreign  travel,  or  hath  dwelt 
Much  among  men,  such  ever  have  that  air 
Of  easy  gaiety.  — The  walk  through  life 
Without  impediment ;  my  country  breeding. 
Makes  me  embarrassed  in  a  stranger's  presenise— 
But  I  will  up  and  meet  him.  and  perchance 
Improve  this  meeting  to  a  better  knowledge. 

[He  rises,  and  meets  a  stranger,  «As  it 
advancing  over  thejidds  towardtkm. 
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Roym  Good  morrow,  lir! 

Yott  iKNioiir  gloriom  Nature,  coming  out 
Into  the  5eld«  upon  a  mom  like  this ! 

Strang.  Your  greeting  I  return  with  cordial  thanka, 
And  you  too  have  done  well  to  leave  your  hooka 
To  steal  an  hour  fur  rooming  recreation. 

Raym.    One  hour  of  a  fair  rooming  such  as  thia 
Will  not  suffice  me :  I  shall  give  the  day 
To  one  long  pleasure.    Tis  a  festival 
My  mother  honours  with  great  cereronny. 
Even  the  hirth-ilay  of  royself.  your  servant. 

Strang.    I  do  esteero  royseif  most  fortunate 
To  meet  you  on  a  rooming  so  propitious! 
For  your  frank  greeting,  and  your  kind  respect 
Have  kimlled  in  my  soul  a  friend's  regard 
In  your  life's  interest,  and  I  gladly  wish 
To  your  long  years,  health,  wealth,  and  happinem! 

Raym.    To  you,  a  stranger,  I  owe  many  thanks ; 
And,  as  my  quest  this  rooming  was  for  pleasure, 
And  time  is  of  no  count,  let  roe  walk  with  you ; 
I  can  conduct  you  to  our  fairest  scenes. 
And  to  some  nooks  of  such  sequestered  beauty. 
As  dr>'ads  might  have  haunted  in  old  times  — 
These  are  my  native  scenes,  I  know  them  all  — 
Go  }'Ou  unto  the  village  7 

Strang.  I,  like  you. 

Seek  only  pleasure  on  thn  sunny  rooming. 
I  left  the  city  three  daj-s  since,  to  spend 
Ao  interval  of  business  in  the  country. 
And  chance  directed  roe  unto  yon  village. 
Where  I  shall  yet  abide  a  day  or  twa 

Raym.    Tis  a  sweet,  quiet  hamlet,  buried  deep 
Within  its  wooded  ganlens !    I  am  bound 
Thither  ihb  evening,  to  its  excellent  pastor, 
Tlie  kind  and  foithful  guardian  of  my  youth. 
Since  my  good  lather's  death, — but  now  whose  trust 
Expires  upon  this  day. 

Strang.  Ha!  one-and-twenty  — 

It  ■  an  age  of  happiness  —  the  boy 
Has  not  assumed  the  sternness  of  the  man ; 
Heavy  experience  does  not  weigh  down  pleasure. 
You  are  embarking,  even  now,  young  man, 
Upon  a  glorious  sea ;  spread  wide  your  sails ; 
Catch  every  breath  of  heaven,  and  run  down  joy ; 
Make  her  your  own  before  tlie  tempest  comes ! 

Raywi.    You  are  not  a  grave  councillor,  who  bida 
The  inexperienced  watch,  and  watch  and  wait, 
Ever  distrusting —still  expecting  evil ! 

Strang.    Wisdom  is  wisest  which  is  bought  ftom 
proo£ 
Try  all  thin^.  prove  them,  make  your  virtue  sure 
Upon  the  rock  of  wise  experience ! 
Up,  ami  partake  of  pleasure  while  you  may ; 
A  time  will  come,  of  feebleness  and  care, 
When  she  will  fly  from  you,  howe'er  you  woo  her ! 

Rayim.    My  youth  is  vowed  to  study ;  therein  lies 
My  pleasure: — knowledge,  and  the  high  reward 
Of  an  ennobled  mind,  these  are  alono 
Tbe  aim  ibr  which  I  strive ! 

Strang.  A  noble  strift! 

But  knowledge  of  manhood  will^serve  yuu  more 
Thui  cloaet^ndy  of  hook-leaming  can. 

Aa  jrel,  I  would  not  dare  to  truat  myself 


Into  the  world.    I  know  that  youth  ia  weak. 
And  may  be  lured  ao  easily  aside ! 
I  have  a  mother,  sir,  a  widowed  mother ; 
I  am  her  only  child — I  would  not  leave  her; 
My  life  is  vowed  to  make  her  bless  her  son. 

Strang.   <jive  me  thy  hand,  yoimg  man,  I  honour 
thee! 
A  virtue  such  as  thine  may  &Ge  temptatifla ; 
Like  gold,  it  will  come  purer  from  the  fire ! 

Raym.  Kind  air,  you  do  commend  me  all  too  modi. 
But  we  are  now  even  at  roy  roolher's  gate  — 
You  roust  walk  in,  she  will  rejoice  to  welcome 
One  that  has  kindly  conversed  with  her  son. 

Strang.  A  fuir  and  stately  roansion,  with  old  wooda 
Girded  around  — an  honourable  assurance 
That  thy  good  father  was  a  careful  man. 
And  left  to  thee  a  f)atriroooy  clear! 

Raym.  Tis  a  fiiir  place ;  and  let  roe  make  yotuar, 
Further  acquainted  with  it,  and  roy  mother. 
She  has  the  kindest  smiles  for  friendly  greeting! 

Strang.    No,  my  young  friend,  I  must  decline  that 
pleasure  — 
A  household  festival  is  never  mended 
By  presence  of  a  stranger  —  for  all  roothen 
Esteero  such  days  soleron  and  sacred  seaaona  — 
So  now  farewell! 

Raym.  Kind  sir,  farewell  to  you ! 

I  '11  pledge  our  friendship  in  a  generoua  cup. 

[He  parts  from  him. 

Strang.  He  will  not  cheat  roe  like  the  widow's  aoo 

In  the  friezc-^wn  sitting  aroong  his  books ! 

This  is  a  scholar  of  another  sort ! 

And  spite  his  talk  of  virtue  and  high  doings. 

He  *8  roine,  poor  self-deluding  boy,  he  'a  roine! 

But  had  I  faoe<i  his  roother,  she  had  spied 

The  cloven  foot  beneath  roy  saintliest  guise— 

She  is  a  woroan  who  has  tried  the  world, 

And  found  it  a  deceit ;  therefore  she  keepa 

Her  gentle  Raymond  like  a  Corydon, 

Watching  his  silly  sheep  among  the  fields. 

Fond  mother,  make  a  festival !  thy  son 

Hath  eaten  tlie  forbidden  fruit  this  day ! 

And  drink  unto  our  further  friendship,  Raymond* 

For  all  that  it  can  give,  thou  shalt  enjoy  — 

Beauty  and  gold ;  whate'er  the  world  calla  pleaiure; 

I  But  thou  must  pay  the  stated  price  thereof! 

Now  fore  thee  well !  I  *11  meet  thee  this  aame  eve 

Before  the  pdHtor  and  thy  wisest  mother 

Do  arm  thee  with  suspicious  warioeas ! 

[He  goe$ 


SCENE  II. 

Evening — the  irest  tinged  with  the  fading  dottdt  of  a 
gorgeous  sun.^et,  the  full-moon  fining  high  in  ike 
heavens  —  Raymond  and  Adeline  standing  together 
on  a  garden  terrace,  before  the  open  vnndow  qf  the 
house. 

Raym.  How  like  a  fair  (ace  shining  outof  heavei^ 
Yon  glorious  moon  api^ars  I  sweet  Adeline 
.\11  things  1  look  upon  are  beautiful  — 
Even  as  I  felt  this  morning,  feel  I  now ; 
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Ungracious  soo,  is  this  thy  love  and  duty ! 

They  do  not  call  me  now  a  happy  mother — 

No,  no,  they  need  not  —  I  have  now  no  son ! 

Would  I  had  followed  thee  unto  the  grave 

In  the  kind  innocence  of  thy  young  boyhood, — 

Then  I  had  wept  for  thee  —  then  had  1  said 

When  sorrow  came,  **  Oh  if  my  buy  had  Uved, 

Ue  would  have  been  my  comfort !"  [  Weep*, 

Raym.  ^ay.  be  calm, 

And  hear  me  speak  to  thee !    Have  I  not  bonie 
Bitter  invective  with  unwearying  patience ; 
Hast  thou  not  heaped  reproach  upi>n  reproach, 
Upbraiding  on  upbraiding,  till  i  hid 
Myself  behind  stern  silence  for  repose  ? 
Mad.  B.    Raymond,  thou  wast  my  sun  —  my  only 
child. 
My  life's  life,  and  the  glory  of  my  age  — 
The  dearest  creature  on  the  earth  to  mo  — 
Was  I  to  see  thee  perish  and  be  still  ? 
Was  I  to  see  thy  soul  upon  the  brink 
Of  black  perdition,  and  not  cry  *«  beware  !'* 
Ofa  cruel,  pitiless  unto  thyself, 
Ui\just  unto  thy  mother! 

Eajfm.^  Thou  'rt  unjust 

To  me  by  these  immerited  reproaches ! 
Because  I  sought  to  live  among  mankind. 
And  with  the  gay  be  gay  —  and  with  the  young 
Live  in  light-hearted  joy,  must  I,  perforce, 
Be  a  lost  profligate  I 

Mad,  B.  Alas,  my  son, 

Thou  dost  deceive  thyself    This  is  not  joy. 
This  giddy  rioting !  and  call'st  thou  life, 
This  daily  wasting  of  thy  manhood's  strength  ? 
How  art  thou  self-deceived !  how  art  thou  changed — 
Changed  mournfully  without,  as  changed  within ! 
Thy  cheek  has  lost  its  beautiful  hue  of  youth. 
Thine  eye  its  brilliant  cheerfulness !    Would  God 
That  1  could  give  my  life  a  sacrifice. 
And  so  redeem  thee,  my  poor,  erring  son 

Raym,  Alas,  my  mother,  I  have  done  thee  wrong; 
Forgive  me !  and  may  Heaven  forgive  me  too ! 
Mad.  B,    My  son,  my  dear,  dear  son,  thou  wilt  re- 
turn— 
Thou  wilt  make  glad  once  more  thy  father's  place — 
Wilt  not  let  shame  and  ruin  cover  us ! 

{She  embraces  him  and  weep*, 
Raym,    Now  mother  rest  awhile,  thou  need'st 
repose; 
These  rooms  are  still,  and  I  will  send  attendants 
Who  will  regard  thy  comfort,  ere  thou  go 
Back  to  thy  home. 

Mad.  B,  I  go  not  back  without  thee ! 

I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  cruel  power 
Of  him  that  has  no  mercy  —  that  vile  man. 
That  heartless  man,  —  the  dissolute  Bartolin ! 
Raym.    Thou  may'st  reproach  me,  but  my  friends 

thou  must  not ! 
Mad,  B.    Thy  (hend !  call  him  thy  foe,  thy  cniel 

foe! 
Raym,    My  mother,  let  our  parting  be  in  peace  — 
Thy  over-anxious  heart  makes  thee  intemperate ! 
I  go  not  hence,  the  city  is  my  home — 
Now  &re  thee  well! 


Mad.  B,  Thou  blind,  deluded  man. 

Thou  cruel  son  of  a  heart-broken  mother ! 
Oh  Raymond,  Raymond,  I  came  here  in  sorrow. 
And  thou  wilt  send  me  hence  more  sorrowful ! 
What  shall  avail  me  ?    I  will  kneel  to  thee — 
I  do  implore  thee  to  be  merciful 
To  thine  abused  soul  —  my  son,  my  son, 
I  bathe  thy  feet  with  tears,  and  my  white  hair 
Bow  to  the  dust!  return,  my  child,  return  — 
My  prodigal,  return  to  (jod,  and  me ! 

[She  sinks  insensible  to  the  fioor.    Ray 
mond,  very  much  moved,  raises  her  and 
tupports  her  to  the  couch. 
Enier  bartoun. 

Bar,  The  guests  much  marvel  at  your  long  delay: 
Their  mirth  is  silenced  until  your  return. 

Raym.    Let  it  be  silenced !  let  them  all  begooe ! 
To-night  J  shall  return  not  to  the  table ! 

[Exit  Bartdnu 
Mad.  B.  [faintly  rising.]    My  son,  1  have  beheld 
thee ;  and  my  heart 
Bleeds  with  a  cureless  sorrow.    I  will  hence ; 
What  do  I  here  in  this  strange  house  of  mirth  ? 
I  will  go  back  unto  my  lonely  place ! 
Raym.     Mother,  ihou  shalt  not  leave  me  thns! 
awhile 
Remain  thou  here  with  me,  an  honoured  guesL 
Come,  I  will  lead  thee  to  a  fitter  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  calm  thy  soul  and  rest  thy  frame. 
Mad.  B.   Bless  thee,  my  son !  Oh  be  my  age's  stay. 
How  rich,  how  happy,  how  exceeding  blest 
A  dutiful,  dear  child  can  make  a  parent ! 

[They  go  ma. 


SCENE  IV. 

Several  months  aftenoards —  evening  —pleasure  gar- 
dens, adorned  wilh  fountains,  temples,  and  statues — 
parties  in  the  distance,  are  seen  through  the  openings 
of  trees,  dancing  on  the  smooth  green  turf— music  is 
heard,  and  handsomely  dressed  people  are  walking 
abouL  The  interior  of  a  Grpcian  temple,  which 
commands  a  partial  view  of  the  gardens — Raymond 
redincs  on  a  couch,  Clara  sits  at  his  feet,  her  hair 
bound  wi:h  a  wreath  of  rose  and  myrtle. 

Raym.    This  is  a  fairy  place!  none  are  aeen  beze 
Save  gallant  men,  and  women  beautiful ; 
One  might  believe  there  was  no  care  on  earth. 
Looking  on  man  through  vistas  such  as  these ! 
Yon  green  turf  and  those  heavy-branched  trees. 
And  those  light-ibotcd  forms,  wilh  twining  arms, 
Dancing  beside  that  fountain,  call  to  mind 
The  famous  gardens  of  old  Babylon. 

Clara.    They  arc  delicious  gardens !  but  moat  fur 
To  me,  because  I  ever  meet  you  in  them ! 
I  do  not  see  the  people,  nor  the  fountains. 
Nor  the  dark  treef,  nor  any  thing  but  you ! 

Raym.  Sweet  Clara,  love  makes  up  the  beaatiful 
whole 
Of  thy  delightful  being !  thou  hast  never 
Known  what  it  is  to  carry  a  sad  heart 
Into  a  place  of  shining  revelry ! 
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Oar*  C«n  ;ou  have  knowo  itT  you,  lb*  neb,  Ibe 
To^  thai  they  evar  roll  Ihe  brtunitB ) 

Sasm.  1  bars,  my  fair  one !  Bui  mrae,  lini  lo  me' 
I  «n  Ilk.  Stul,  the  .pirn  «f  »M  i,  on  n„ 
And  (hou  n.u.1  ch»rm  il  hence  «i.h  Uiy  .»MrH>g.L 

Ciora.    Oh  iliut     WmiaiMD,,..lhalIcouWDot 
The  »ery  loiil  uC  mii.jy  u.lo  «(,n).! 

il«)f«.    Thou»rt«wooi.n  —  ihoo  lit  mint  owi 
lovr. 
Mf  glorioiB  Cta™.  biigbcfr  than  a  Mtue.' 
Hebs  n.  flicb  u  ihuu ;  I  muvel  not 
TTw  bean  of  Jov.  ni,k  in  the  nsriar^nn  ■ 


Boi  nag.  my  &ir  one.  lei  ms  hesi  thy  tdIcb  ! 

Thm'«  a  doud  on  ihy  brow,  love 

Oh  amile  it  away' 
And  do  not  let  kwtow 

Depreaa  thee  to  day! 

^■I*.  daareit  and  brightwl! 

Fur  why  ihould'tl  tboD  mar, 
When  othen  are  imiling, 

Thk  BtpHt  of  earn  ) 
Thoii  but  iwom  ibal  my  Iotb 

U  a  balm  lor  diiiieM, 
If  it  blcHid  Ibee  boGira. 

TtFiU  DOW  doDbly  bl»> 

Thty  rail  me  ihon  an  doi 

So  injo  aa  I  deem, 
Aod  thai  I  man  waka 

From  my  beaudful  dream: 

Bui  ifay  gDodne«  ihey  know  not 

Who  ipeak  thua  of  tbeai 
Thou  hail  iwom,  sod  I  know 

Thou  an  faithful  la  me  ! 

«■»»     [iMing  „p.]    Tbhe!  -liabollknow 

Oani.     Who,  Raymond  r   apeak:   and  why  an 

Ihou  n  pale  J 
ajM.     Dn.t  aee  bin,  Clara  I  him  in  the  black 
ckiak. 
1^1  aDt«na-laakii«  ama  I 

'^f*^  Tie  but  a  paMor 

lawhim.  wtien  we  enlerad.  gan  on  oa— 


SCENE  V. 

1  ofrore  iaatcquaUrtdpart  of  lit  garden. 
Enier  Rituond.  and  Iht  wwot 


RayiH.    Well, 
Pax. 
Bearing  hark  wti 


And  having  ai 


Kaym.    Tlie 
toil  io  spt-ak  il 


!  dodepai^ 
ideaih! 


fori 


wfbrre 


—  ihou  kmw'i 


■Clora.     Yon  npnt  not  (ear  him.  he  b  inn  »  now  i 
Cmie  RijTDoiid,  lei  ua  leave  him  lo  himaelf. 
Ha  '*  monliiing  on  Iheaa  gaiiiea  ; 
m  wanasl  you.  ha  "ll  make  a  xennon  of  tbam! 

Sajm.    Baiileniglrlf  I  didnotaikthyjeaH— 
Aa«m  Ibal  couch  till  I  reluni  m  Ihea. 

\IkgiKtviL 


nirdegeoranoMfrie, 

I      noLtijng  biMide  would  give  U! 

-regaidjlaa  the  aorred  duly 

Of  hiv  high  offipp,  to  warn  any  man 
t)fhii»iiul>  danger    and  think  not  ihal  IhoQ, 
Who  hnJal  a  loii's  place  in  my  aged  heart. 
Shall  pan  unwarned!    No.  Raymond,  I  ranjure  tha« 
Flee  from  deetructtoti,  ere  it  be  too  lata .' 

ehBEgfi  it.cB  nut  with  ain,— be  thine  own  aaoCMDc* 
Thy  judge,  ni  ihrup  nrcuser    Ah,  mv  friend, 
lethmliBaplendictpromiaoof  IhyyiuthI 
Tliy  Wameleti  life  — thy  high  henric  Tinue; 
Thy  lofty  hopee  — Ihy  dream  of  air  ambition ; 
The  principlei  thy  ndite  mother  gave  thee  — 
Ind  Ihy  oflcctinn  for  that  injured  mother  I 

fiojm.     Who  ii  there,  air,  that  can  look  back  aii4 

n  noughi  have  1  ofleikded  t 
^<^  None.my«Hi! 

All.  all  have  iinned  —  all,  alt  have  fallen  abort 

Of  Ihe  full  mea>ure  of  Ihrir  rghleo,Bnc« 

But  Ihia  runnol  niuil  Lhea  -  could.l  ihou  plead 

Yhu.  in  ihc  a«  fd  day,  before  thy  juJpo 

Thou  miiv  ubjiiro  all  .m  -  muat  cleanw  %  heart 

And  make  ihy  life  pure,  ere  ihou  csnat  look  up 

With  any  hope  that  there  ia  pardon  liir  iheel 

More  joy  ii  there  in  heaven  when  one  poor  anoar 


d. than 


forgive 


m'.  bh.c 

10  Ihy  father' 
iriue  ban  truer, 
can  nRbid  ihre 


lehusk. 


Whuoa  virtue,  n  ho 
Thy  daughter,  can 
■f.    Aliu.  elB<i 

Thai  maiden,  thou 

BoyiB.    Thou  n 
heart- 


>d  lolly! 


V  Adeli 


Hai  been  a  _ .^  _.„.. 

unpolluted  by  all  hoier  worship— 

When     rorgeiGod,     rememberhFr! 
Oh.  might    hope,  I  would  retrace  my  iteiB 
Through  burning  agonin ' 

Fat. 
Il  ia  too  late  lor  hope '.  ranat 
I  The  bluer  woe  r>f  thy  unkim 
Oh,  Raymond,  Raymond,  iho 


Poore 
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or  that  nd  maiden's  heart :  how  she  grew  pale 
With  hope  that  was  a  mockery ;  how  she  pined 
For  the  coropanion  of  hrr  lovely  youth, 
Till  certainty  of  thine  abandonment 
Made  love  despair! 

Raym.  Oh,  let  me  win  her  back 

To  love  and  happiness ! 

Pcut.  She  is  betrothed 

Unto  another  bridegroom  —  one  more  true. 
More  sternly  true  than  thou  wert ! 

Baym,  Is  she  folae  ? 

Hath  she  too  broken  her  vows  7 

Poit,  She  was  not  false .' 

Oh,  most  unkind,  come  thou  and  see  her  spousals — 
Come  thou  and  see  the  drooping  bride  of  death! 
Methinks  it  would  recall  thee  from  thy  sin 
To  aee  the  cruel  havoc  it  has  made ! 

Raym.    My  father,  on  my  knees  beside  her  bed 
I  will  abjure  my  sins !    Give,  give  her  lo  me  — 
Even  from  death  will  I  redeem  my  bride ! 

Pa9l.    I  heard  a  gaudy  sijiner  at  thy  side 
Singing  her  harlot  songs ! 

Raym,  Nay,  she  is  pure! 

Bat  I  have  sinned  —  I  do  confess  my  sin  — 
Fore  heaven  and  thee.    The  vows  I  made  to  her 
I  do  allure,  and  my  old  faith  take  back ! 

PaaL    Thoughtless  young  man !    If  thou  have  any 
vows. 
Hold  them  religiously ;  and  use  thy  power 
To  keep  that  maiden  free  of  sin  and  shame! 
The  &ith  thou  profl^rest  my  dying  daughter 
Cometh  too  late  —  alas !  alas !  too  late ! 

Raym.    Life  has  no  further  hope,  no  direr  pang — 
My  nn  is  past  redemption ! 

PatL  Raymond,  no ! 

Poor  Adeline  forgivea  thee,  so  will  God ; 
But  thou  must  turn  from  sin !  Bethink  thee.  Raymond, 
Of  thy  heart-broken  mother ;  turn  thee  back 
Repentant  to  her  arms  —  a  mighty  debt 
It  is  thou  oweet  her,  of  luve  unpaid  ! 

Raym.    Oh  llbr  a  dark  oblivion !  *  Oh  for  death ! 
Oh  for  the  blackest,  lowest  depths  of  hell, 
So  I  might  win  ibrgetfulness ! 

PatL  Pence,  peace ! 

My  heart  bleeds  for  thee !  Thou  hast  had  my  prayers, 
My  earnest  prayers  to  heaven,  and  yet  shalt  have 
them! 

Raym.    Thus  dost  thou  speak,  aAer  the  mighty  woe 
That  I  have  heaped  upon  thee !    Is  this  love, 
Or  is  it  some  deep  curse,  disguised  as  love  7 

PaaL    My  Raymond,  it  is  thus  a  Christian  man 
Forgives  his  erring  brother.    And  thou,  thou 
Wast  as  a  firs^born  child  unto  my  soul ! 

Raym.  Let  me  begone !  I  am  so  bowed  with  shame- 
So  utterly  unworthy  —  let  mo  go ! 

Pait.    Yes,  let  us  go ;  this  gaudy  place  of  sin 
Is  no  fit  shrine  for  humble  penitence; 
Come  then  with  me ! 

Raym.  Nay,  nay,  I  go  olone ! 

I  have  heard  that  which  hath  unmanned  my  soul ; 
Give  me  but  time  —  I  '11  meet  thee  on  the  morrow ! 
[He  turns  hazily  avcay,  and  passes  among 
the  trees. 


Past.    Strengthen  him.  Oh  Lord!    The  picient 
time  is  precious : 
Repentance  comes  too  late  that  eomea  to-nonvw! 

[HefoUaw§  km. 

SCENE  VL 

7^  house  of  Madame  Vaumar — a  noUe  •jjarUmmt^^ 
Madame  Vaumar  and  ktr^daugkter  sitting  togtUkr. 

Mad.  V.    But  what  are  his  intentiona  tovrarda  ytM^ 
Ay  ?  honourable  marriage  ? 

Clara.  Why  questioa  it  ? 

Have  we  not  had,  dear  mother,  proof  on  proof 
Of  his  unwavering  kindness  unto  us  7 

Mad.  V.    Presents  and  money  he  ha*  De*«r 
held  — 
Of  these,  free-handed  men  are  ever  lavish ; 
With  these  they  buy  exemption  from  all  booda; 
T  is  therefore  I  suspect  his  pure  intentions. 

Clara.  Suspect  Aim  /    Oh,  I  should  as  aooi 
The  sun  that  shines  at  noon-day ! 

Mad.  V.  Nonaenie,  ehUd ! 

Enter  bervant. 

Serv.    Madam.  Methusaleh,  the  Jew  is  hen. 
And  doth  require  to  see  you. 

Mad.  V.  Send  him  bac^ ; 

Say  that  I  am  engaged,  and  cannot  aee  him  — 
Or  tell  him,  rather,  that  I  am  abroad  ! 

Serv.    I  told  him  this,  but  it  would  not  aufllce  him ; 
He  will  not  leave  the  house  unless  he  aeea  you. 

Mad,  V.  Go  then  and  tell  him,  I  '11  be  down  anoo. 

[ServoHi  goes  Old. 
These  usurers  will  sure  dictate  the  terms 
Of  their  salvation  on  the  judgment  day ! 
Money  he  wants,  and  money  I  have  none  — 
I  'd  meet  a  lion  rather  than  this  Jew ! 

Clara.    He  has  had  patience,  mother,  vroodrooi 
patience ! 

Mad.  V.  Pshaw,  silly  girl,  he  *11  make  «  pay  for  it ! 

Clara.    And  yet  we  go  on,  ever  spending  more— 
Far  better  were  it  to  have  paid  this  Jew, 
Than  to  have  spent  a  thousand  crowns,  my  mother, 
For  one  night's  masquerade  ! 

Mad.  V.  You  simple  child. 

That  never  had  the  commonest  worldly  wiadoai 
It  is  but  wasting  words  to  talk  with  you  ! 

CUtra.    Well,  mother  dear,  you  have  enough  for 

both! 

[Madame  Vamnar  goes  mL 

[After  a  pauae^  Clara  rises  and  adjutit  htr 
hair  btfore  a  mirror^  singing  the  wkile. 

Thy  love  may  be  rich  and  great. 

Mine  is  more  to  me! 
Gold  it  is  gives  love  its  weight 

Unto  one  like  thee. 

My  love,  riding  to  the  fight. 
Wins  all  eyes  to  him; 

Every  other  gallant  knight 

By  his  side  looks  dim. 
My  love  in  the  minstrers  song 

Has  won  gulden  fome  — 
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[She  iee$,  through  the  mirror,  Raymond 
enterifig, 
{nodding  to  him.]    Welcome,  thou  noble 
flower  of  chivalry  — 
Hiy  &ine  was  well  nigh  sung !    But  Raymond,  say, 
Shall  you  be  at  the  masquerade  to-night  ? 
Raym.    No,  not  to-night 
Clara.  .    Nay,  but  indeed  3rou  must ! 

The  great  Count  Siemar,  who  is  just  returned. 
And  sets  the  wondering  city  all  a-atir. 
Goes  there  to  night! 

Raym.  Well,  let  him  go. 

What  is 't  to  me  7 

Gara.  All  women  say  the  Count 

Is  handsome,  wondrous  handsome  —  and  all  men 
That  he  is  brave  —  we  know  that  he  is  brave ; 
His  warlike  deeds  bear  testimony  for  him. 
Raynt.    I  shall  not  go ;  and  do  not  (hou  go,  Clara ! 
Clara.    My  mother's  heart  is  bent  upon  my  going, 
And  upon  my  appearing  as  a  Houri ;  — 
I  like  it  not;  &r  rather  would  I  be 
A  peasant  t>f  Ionia,  in  the  dress 
Too  did  admire  so  much. 

Raym.  Poor  foolery  this! 

I  pray  thee.  Clara,  go  not ! 

CZara.  I  would  swear 

That  you  were  masquerading  even  now ; 
Khy  't  please  your  reverence  to  give  reasons  good 
For  this  new  fiuth ! 

But,  mercy  on  us,  Raymond, 
How  pale  you  are !  there  *s  sorrow  in  your  eye — 
What  has  distressed  3rou  ?    Have  you  seen  again 
That  gloomy  man  that  met  us  in  the  gardens  ? 

Raym.  No,  my  sweet  love ;  and  if  my  countenance 
Betokens  sorrow,  it  but  tells  a  tale 
Of  a  wild  agony  my  soul  passed  through 
in  a  strange  dream  last  night. 
Clara.  Heed  not  a  dream ! 

Rayn^    Alas,  alas !  it  was  no  common  dream  — 
It  cleaves  unto  my  burning  soul,  even  now. 
Like  the  irrevocable  doom  of  God ! 
It  told  me  that  we,  both  of  us,  were  damned ! 
Clara.    Good  heavens!  'tis  horrible— most  horri- 
ble— 
And  you  do  look  so  stem  —  so  darkly  stem ! 

Raym.  Not  stem,  but  sad,  and  sorrowfully  earnest 
Hraven  is  my  witness,  sinner  as  I  am. 
With  what  sincere  conviction  1  conjure^thee 
To  flee  from  folly,  wherein  liplh  death ! 
I       Thou  tender  heart,  let  not  the  curse  come  down 
On  both  of  us : — for  me  there  is  no  hope ; 
Yet  though  so  bbck  with  guiU,  I  still  revere 
The  virtuous — I  still  reverence  purity  — 
And.  fiir  the  unstained  goodness  of  thy  soul, 
Love  thee  &r  better  than  thy  outward  charms ; 
And  were  I  but  a  worthy,  guiltless  mon. 
How  would  I  take  thee  to  my  bounding  heart 
And  bless  my  God  for  so  great  happiness ! 
But  thy  fate  shall  not  be  allied  to  mine  — 
I  will  not  drag  thee  with  me  to  the  pit ! 
Clara.    If  thou  must  perish,  I  will  perish  with 
thee  — 
Sofler  with  the« — go  down  to  death  with  thee ! 

5  a 


Raym-    Thou  art  too  good,  too  noble  to  be  lost ! 
Clara.    But  let  me  know  thy  dream,  thy  awful 

dream. 
Raym.    I  dreamt  that  I  was  dead — and  that,  lika 
Dives, 
I  woke  in  the  eternal  pit  of  sin ! 
I  thought  I  had  been  judged  —Oh.  what  a  sum 
Of  crime  was  there  against  me !— crime  which  then 
I  saw  deformed,  and  hideous  in  the  light 
Of  God,  and  all  the  heavenly  company ! 
I  thought  my  mother  did  appear  in  heaven 
And  call  for  judgment  on  me !— my  kind  mother. 
Whom  I  have  wronged,  and  brought  to  misery ! 

Clara.    Oh  that  thy  mother  loved  me !  Go  to  her, 
My  dearest  friend,  and  reconcile  her  to  thee ! 

Raym.    I  will,  I  will,  and  thou  shalt  comfort  h«r! 
But  to  ray  dream  —  Methought  that  I  did  hear 
Those  lips,  which  gave  the  thief  upon  the  crosi 
Hope  and  redemption,  say  to  me  "  Depart — 
Deport,  thou  cursed,  to  eternal  fire !" 
And.  by  a  power  I  did  not  dare  control, 
I  was  cast  down,  and  down,  and  ever  down 
Into  the  eternal  gulph.  yawning  and  black ; 
Whose  depth  at  length  I  reached,  a  world  of  woe! 
Where  sin  put  off  all  mask,  and  did  appear 
Monstrous  and  vile ;  and  where  each  countenance 
Wore  the  expression  of  a  hopeless  pang  — 
Wailing  was  tliere,  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth. 
And  every  outward  sign  that  tokeneth  woe. 
"Abide  thou  hero!"  said  one,  whose  word  seemed 

fate, 
"  Abide  thou  here  with  her  whom  thou  hast  drawn 
From  the  high  beauty  of  her  innocence !" 

Clara.    Ah,  gracious  God !   't  b  like  a  frightful 
warning. 

Raym.    This  was  my  dream.     Not  indistinct  and 
vague 
Like  common  dreams,  but  bearing  the  impress 
Of  stern  roolity.    There,  tw.  I  saw, 
Like  one  rejoicing  o'er  a  sacrifice. 
Him  that  hnj«  been  mine  evil  genius ! 

Clara.    What.  Bartolin  ? 

Raym.  Methought  he  was  a  fiend. 

And  called  his  fellows  to  rejoice  o*er  me 
As  o'er  a  victim  !     I  abhor  that  man  — 
I  know  that  he  i?  crafty,  base,  and  cold  — 
And  yet  he  hatii  so  subtly  wove  himself 
Into  the  web  of  my  accursed  life. 
That  he  makes  up  a  fearful  port  of  it ! 

Clara.    Would  that  you  had  not  had  this  horrid 
drenm! 
And  yet  dear  Raymond,  it  was  but  a  dream! 

Raym.  Thus  do  we  ever  strive  to  put  bock  truth: 
*T  was  but  a  dream,  we  say  —  I  tell  thee.  Clara, 
It  was  a  dream  that  doth  foreshow  my  doom ! 

Enter  madaue  Vaumar,  in  great  agitation. 

Mad.  V.     Give  me  your  diamonds,  Clara,  they 
must  go 
To  satisfy  this  avaricious  .Tew  : 

Clara.    My  diamonds!  those  that  Raymond  gaTe 
unto  me! 
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Mad.  V.    Ay,  girl !  this  Jew  would  have  thy  very 
heart's  blood ! 
He  doth  demand  with  brutal  insolence 
The  payment  of  the  sum  already  due  — 
Or  pledge  of  jewels  equal  to  the  value  — 
Or  some  rich  friend  as  a  security ! 

[She  throws  herself  into  a  chair^  aiid 
wrings  her  hands. 

We  are  undone .'  poor  Clara,  we  are  beggars  — 
In  the  hard  hands  of  a  usurious  Jew ! 
Kaym.    Madam,  what  sum  requires  this  usurer  f 

Mad.  V.     Far  more  than  we  can  raise!    three 
thousand  crowns  — 
But  Clara's  diamonds  will  be  pledge  suifictent  — 
Why  do  you  not  obey  me.  Clara  ?  fetch  them ! 
Sir,  you  must  pardon  such  a  use  of  them. 
But  we  are  poor,  and  poverty  is  forced 
To  make  such  sacrifice  as  wealth  conceives  not 

Raym.    Nay,  nay,  my  Clara,  3rou  shall  keep  your 
baubles ! 
The  debt  shall  be  discharged  —  where  is  the  man  ? 

Mid.  V.    No,  dearest  sir.  you  shall  not  thus  o'er- 
burthen 
Tourself  with  our  distresses ! 

Raym.  Tis  my  pleasure! 

Three  thousand  crowns,  you  say,  is  his  demand  ? 

Mad.  V.   Three  thousand  croM-ns,  sir,  with  a  large 
arrear 
Of  shameful  interest 

Raym.  May  be  four  thousand  crowns  ? 

Mad.  V.    T  will  be  that  sum,  at  least. 

Raym.  He  is  below  — 

1 11  see  him  and  dischai^e  the  debt  anon. 

Clara.    Alas,  sir,  you  will  surely  curse  the  day 
Tott  knew  us,  with  our  great  necessities  — 
We  are  so  much  your  debtors ! 

Raym.  I  am  yours! 

But  now,  adieu !  madam,  to  you  good  day ! 

[He  howSf  and  goes  out 
Clara.    Most  generous  man !  mont  noble,  godlike 


man! 
Mother,  are  you  not  'whelmed  with  gratitude  f 
And  yet  I  would  we  were  not  thus  indebted. 

Mad.  V.    *T  is  nothing,  child,  for  him  —  four  thou- 
sand crowns  — 
"T  would  go  in  some  wild  flilly,  if  not  thus: 
And  if  he  love  you,  he  is  proud  to  serve  you  — 
If  not,  why  let  the  counterfeit  pay  dearly 
To  hide  his  boseness! 

I 

Clara.  You  may  reason  thus, 

I  cannot!  Oh,  he  is  a  godhke  roan ! 

Mad.  V.    Well,  child,  I  go  unto  the  promenade — 
You  must  walk  too,  this  clear  fresh  air  will  heighten 
The  colour  on  3rour  cheek,  too  delicate  else ; 
And  you  must  wear  your  brightest  looks  to-night ! 
Come,  come,  1  wait  for  you. 

Clara.  I  shall  not  walk  — 

My  heart  ia  weary  —  I  shall  to  my  chamber. 

[iS'Ae  goes  out ;  Madam  V./oUotM  her. 


SCENE  vn. 

The  house  of  Raymond — he  and  Bartciin  tiitbsgtAa 
taUe^  with  papers  before  them. 

Raym.    And  say  you  there  *s  n&  residue  f 

Bar.  No — dom! 

Raym.    And  that  this  money  cannot  be  obtained  f 

Bar.    I  say  again,  it  cannot! 

Raym.  Are  there  nous 

Who  will  advance  this  money  on  my  bond  f 

Bar.    Your  bond  is  nothing  without  meaw  til 
back  it  — 
It  cannot  be  obtained ! 

Raym.  It  must !  it  shall ! 

Money  has  hitherto  been  plentiful  — 
Apply,  sir,  where  you  have  applied  before! 

Bar.  I  have  applied ;  and  this  wbb  all  my  amvtar. 
[He  produces  a  nnall  sealed  padteL 

Raym.    Well,  sir,  and  what  is  this  ? 

Bar.  Nay,  break  the  seal! 

Raym.  [opening  the  packet.]  What  things  are  these? 

Bar.  With  teais,  she  bade  me  say 

That  she  had  nought  else  lefl — her  wedding-ring. 
And  her  dead  husband's  Bible. 

Raym.  Oh,  my  mother! 

Thou  cruel,  godless  wretch;  hast  thou  been  draining 
Fn>m  that  heart-broken  mother,  her  poor  all ! 
Was  it  from  her  thou  got'st  the  easy  gold 
With  which  thou  sinn'dst,— and  leddest  me  to  sin ! 

Bar.  Did  you  not  bid  me  get  you  gold ;  and  swora 
You  cared  not  whence,  nor  how  ? 

Raym.  Thou  heartless  siniiar ; 

Thou  pander  to  iniquity !    May  heaven 
Visit  this  mother's  sorrow  on  thy  head ! 
When  came  this  message  to  thee  ? 

Bar.  Full  seven  days  since. 

Raym.    Full  seven  days  since !  and  yet  ]roa  told 
me  not 

Bar.    You  gave  me  not  the  chance!    Ilaveyoa 
not  shunned  me? 
Have  you  not  flung  at  me  opprobrious  looks 
Whene'er  we  met,  and  passed,  as  if  I  were 
A  loathsome  leper  7 

Raym.  Cause  I  hated  thee  — 

Because  I  know  thee !  and  I  fain  would  not 
Breathe  of  the  air  thy  presence  hath  polluted. 

Bar.    *T  were  better  that  we  parted ! 

Raym.  It  were  bert. 

Bar.    I  thought  not  to  have  found  you,  sir,  un- 
grateful ! 

Raym.    1  do  not  owe  thee  gratitude,  but  curses! 

Bar.    We  have  had  many  happy  days  together,— 
We  have  had  jovial  nights.    I  would  not  part 
From  an  old  bomi  companion,  with  a  grudge. 
When  this  hot  fit  is  by.  you  'II  need  my  service^ 
And  I  '11  attend  your  summons. 

Raym.  Hateful  reptile; 

Too  long  I  have  endured  Ihee.    Get  thee  hence. 

Bar.   [ande.]    I  will  return  these  imulta  tenfiiU 
on  thee  — 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  reptile  has  his  fangs! 

[He  goes  ad, 
SO 
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Rmym.  [ofier  a  pau$t,  taking  vp  the  ring.] 
flttMll  golden  circlet  —  pledge  of  holy  wedlock; 
How  tuiT«  my  mother**  eyes  been  fixed  on  thee! 
lo  joy,  at  fint  —  the  happy,  wealthy  bride 
Of  a  good  man! — and  then  m  that  great  sorrow 
Which  fell  upon  her  heart,  when  death  came  down 
And  left  bar  in  her  early  widowhood ! 
Neit.  came  the  overwhelming  agony  of  life  — 
Oaiiagad  afiection ;  crushed  and  withered  hope ; 
Hm  blight  of  being  —  poverty;  and  shame, 
For  a  lust,  guilty  son !  —  how  turned  tthe  then 
Her  dimmed  eyes  upon  thee! 

Oh,  thou  mute  thing 
Tliat  yet  repraachest  with  a  tongue  of  fire; 
I  bear  thy  admonition!    1  will  fly 
Td  bar  and  aaTe  her!  [Hie  kattau  cmL 


SCENE  VIII. 

A  mmahf  fwnithtd  garret — a  poor  woman  at  her 
woHt;  a  kmotk  is  heard — nhe  opens  the  door,  and 
Bafmond  enters. 

RmyoL    Livea  here  not  Madam  Berthier,  my  good 

woman? 
Worn.    Alas,  sir,  no !  —  she  died  a  week  ago. 


Raym.    Died  —  woe 's  me !    Said  you  truly  she 
was  dead? 

Wem,   Yes,  sir.  she  died,  and  of  a  broken  heart, — 
I  knew  her  heart  was  breaking  at  the  first 
"Hiey  who  have  had  much  sorrow  know  its  signs 
Bowe'er  disguised  {  and  I  have  had  my  share. 

Raym.    Good  woman,  let  me  take  this  seat.  I  *m 
fiunt. 

Worn.    Alas,  sir,  then  you  knew  poor  Madam  Ber^ 
thier  — 
Methoaght  she  had  no  friends,  and  ixme  that  loved 
her! 

JBsym.    Died  she  within  this  room  7 

Worn.  Upon  that  bed  — 

A  poor,  mean  bed :  yet  was  she  thankful  fur 't. 

Raym.  Oh,  she  was  used  to  many  stately  comforts; 
And  she  died  there! 

Worn.  Ay ;  now,  methinks,  I  see  her, 

With  her  thin  clasped  hands  and  sunken  eyes, 
Pnying  to  Heaven  to  bless  a  graceless  son. 
That  bad  reduced  her  unto  poverty ! 

Raym.    Alas,  alas ;  he  was  a  cruel  son ! 

Woai.  He  must  have  been  a  cruel,  wicked  man ; 
For  to  the  very  last  he  did  distress  her 
With  unjust,  never-ending  claims  for  money. 
His  few  things  that  she  left  of  worn-out  garments 
Csekl  haidly  bury  her! 

BaywL  Poor  martyred  saint! 

Hm  cane  of  heaven  will  light  upon  her  ion ! 

Won.    Good  sir,  it  would  have  melted  his  hard 
heart 
1V>  have  seen  her  die !  Her  last  prayer  was  for  him — 
A  ^yer  that  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone, 
fts  always  called  him  her  poor  prodigal  — 
ftt  was  an  aogel,  sir ;  a  meek,  good  angel ! 

[Shewe^tM. 


Roym.    Igiving  a  few  ftdd  piece*.] 
Take  these ;  and  may  the  Almighty  Lord  of  mercjT 
Bless  thee,  for  thy  mmpaseion  to  tliis  woman ! 

Worn.    Heaven  hlesn  you,  sir,  for  I  have  mtmi 
sroall  children  — 
Seven  fatherless  little  ones ! 

Raym.  Alas  for  you ; 

And  I  pray  C2od,  that  of  the  seven,  there  be 

No  prodigal ! 

[He  hurries  €UL 

Worn.  Ah,  't  is  some  man  of  sorrow  — 

Some  consctcnce^tricken  prodisral,  may  be  — 
Perchance  the  son  of  Madame  Berthier ! 
Perchance,  say  If  —  I  know  it  was  her  son. 
Christ  give  him  penitence ;  for  a  mighty  sin 
Lies  on  his  soul  —  the  blood  of  that  good  mother ! 


ACT  ni.  —  SCENE  I. 

T^e  house  of  Madame  Vaumar — she  and  Clara  sitting 

together. 

Mod.  V.    Thou  foolish  girl, — with  ail  a  woman^ 
weakness, 
But  iK>t  a  woman's  pride !    Why,  this  great  Count 
Will  make  an  empress  of  thee ! 

Clam.  Dearest  mother. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  —  I  will  not  see  him ! 

Mad.  V.    Not  see  him!    He,  the  courtliest  gentle- 
man ; 
High  in  the  Prince's  favour ;  one  that  keeps 
The  best  eftahlishroent  in  all  the  city  — 
Coaches  and  horBos.  hounds  and  liveried  servant!; 
Splendour  at  home,  mognifirence  abroad. 
I  *ll  lay  my  lifo  this  count  will  marry  thee ! 

Clara.    It  moves  me  not — Indeed  I  could  not  wod 
him; 
Although  I  know  the  honour  is  so  great ! 

Mad.  V.  Not  wed  him  ?  Why  there 's  not  another 
woman 
But  thinks  it  heaven,  if  he  but  look  at  her. 

Clara.  Their  reasoning  is  not  mine !  No,  mother,  no! 
If  'l  were  the  Prince,  I  would  not  break  my  faith  I 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  never-ending  kindness ; 
The  long-tried  zeol ;  the  goodness  of  poor  Ra)rmond! 
There  wan  a  lime  when  thou  didst  smile  on  him ; 
Call  him  thy  friend  :  and  say  that  it  was  heaven 
If  Ar  but  looked  on  us ! 

Mctd.  V.  Thou  simple  child ; 

Wilt  never  lenm  the  wisdom  of  the  world! 
Why,  he  'm  been  Acting  the  wild  prodigal. 
And  now  has  8|>ent  his  substance.    All  the  city 
Knows  he  is  pennilera! 

Clara.  Kind,  generous  heait ! 

For  us  ho  spent  hin  pubstance ;  and  we  now, 
Like  common  worldlinps,  owing  him  so  muchf 
Foisake  him  in  his  need.    No,  mother,  no ; 
In  good  or  ill,  I  never  will  desert  him! 
My  heart  is  his.  and  so  shall  be  my  hand. 
If  e'er  I  wed ! 

M<kI.  V.         Thou  wed  a  ruined  man— 
A  man,  for  whom  the  prison  doors  do  gape  * 
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Thou  marry  Raymond !  when  Count  Siemar  wool. 
I  will  ditown  ihee,  Clara,  if  thou  do, — 
And  may  the  cufm  of  poverty  cling  to  you, 
Like  cureless  leproey ! 

Clara.  Uu«h,  dearest  mother! 

Sorely  thou  dost  not  know  what  true  love  is ! 
To  shrine  within  the  heart's  core,  one  dear  image ; 
To  think  of  it  all  day,  and  all  the  night  ; 
To  have  sweet  dreams  of  it !  Thou  dost  not  know 
M^at  't  is  to  be  beloved  ;  to  see  the  soul 
Beaming  from  eyes  all  tenderness  and  truth ! 

Mad.  V.  Wild,  raving  f<JoIery !  Tell  me  not  of  love. 
It  is  a  word  of  mere  conventional  use, 
That  passes  among  men  like  forged  coin. 
Current  at  first ;  till  time,  that  all  things  proves. 
Reveals  it  of  base  metal ! 

Clara,  You  forget 

How  Raymond  paid  the  Jew  —  and  how  since  then 
He  has  heaped  favours  on  us! 

Mad.  V.  Toll  me  not 

Of  fitvours  everlastingly,  and  gifts! 
I'm  weary  of  their  memory,  as  of  him. 
To-morrow  eve  Count  Siemar  will  be  here ; 
And  1  command  thee,  meet  him  graciously ; 
And  wear  thy  velvet  bodice  and  thy  diamonds ! 

Clara.    I  '11  wear  ray  diamonds  for  no  man  but 
Raymond ! 
But  if  thou  love  me.  dearest,  best  of  mothers. 
Urge  me  not  thus !  I  do  not  love  Count  Siemar — 
My  heart  aches,  and  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow ! 

Mad,  V.  Let  go  my  hand  !  hast  thou  not  heard  my 
words! 
Let  go  my  hand,  for  I  have  much  to  do. 
Thou  know'st  my  will ;  nor  shall  I  pardon  thee 
If  thou  dare  disobey !  [Ske  gnet  out. 

Clara.  T  is  seven  days 

Since  I  beheld  his  face ;  seven  weary  dap  — 
And  cainmny  since  then,  his  precious  name 
Hath  charactered  in  lies ;  and  turned  raen*s  hearts 
From  him  —  ay,  let  them  turn ;  and  woman's  smile. 
Let  ii  change  too  —  let  ii  become  a  proverb, 
A  wonl  despised  and  loathed,  it  matters  not  — 
To  me,  he  still  is  Raymond  !    Shame  with  him 
I  would  prefer,  to  glory  with  another ; 
Even  were  he  richer,  nobler  than  Count  Siemar! 
Bat  let  me  hence,  and  in  my  silent  chamber 
Nerve  my  sick  heart  to  meet  the  morrow's  guest 
If  BO,  I  must  —  vet  will  I  not  deceive 

Coimt  Siemar  in  this  matter! 

[She  goei  out 

SCENE  H. 

Nigki  —  Raymond!' $  chamber ^  lighted  by  a  lamp; 
Raymond,  in  a  loote  dressing-gown,  starling  from 
the  bed  on  tchich  he  had  Oirown  nimself: 

The  furies  were  no  fiction !    Sad  Orestes 
Fled  not  from  land  to  land  from  a  vain  shodow ! 
They  are  no  fiction  —  would  to  heaven  they  were! 
No !  they  are  present  with  me,  night  and  day  — 
Spectres  of  days,  and  months,  and  years  misspent ; 
Of  talents  wasted  —  hopes  which  I  have  murdered! 
Too  late  I  know  my  folly  —  peace  it  gone ; 


And  hope  and  self-esteem ;  and  that  calm  jof. 
The  fruit  of  virtuous  days,  and  tranquil  nighli! 
My  friends,  the  early  and  the  kind,  are  lost ; 
My  cold  neglect  has  broken  a  mother's  heart, 
'Mid  shanseful,  miserable  poverty. — 
My  lawless  life  has  tarnished  a  good  name ; 
My  thrifllesR  cost  has  ruined  a  fair  fortune  — 
My  sinful  course  has  shattered  a  strong  frame! 
Men,  that  I  should  have  eoomed  in  my  pore  ytxn, 
Are  now  my  sole  companions —  thus  I  'm  fiUlen ! 
Oh.  that  I  were  again  a  happy  boy. 
Conning  my  book  beneath  the  orchard-traea, 
Without  a  care  from  mom  to  eventide ! 
Where  are  those  lovely  visions  of  my  yooth— 
Fair  fame,  and  Adeline;  and  sons,  and  daughtsii» 
Growing  around  us  in  my  native  home  — 
Where  ?  with  the  things  that  were — my  peaceof  mind. 
My  innocence,  my  health  and  my  good  name! 

[A  bell  tolls  the  first  Itour  of  the  mormg. 
Midnight  is  past  —  the  morning  hath  begun  ; 
My  doom  will  be,  one  night,  without  a  morning  1 
Millions  on  millions  from  the  earth  have  paMad 
Unto  the  eternal  day ;  but  I  am  one 
Made  fur  the  blackness  of  enduring  night; 
A  reprobate !  cast  by  the  Eternal  Father 
From  his  great  scheme  of  pardon ;  the  dear  Uood 
Of  Christ  was  never  shed  for  my  redemption ; 
And  if  I  should  bow  down  and  cry  for  mercy, 
My  cry  would  be  a  damning  blasphemy! 

{He  paces  the  room  in  despair ;  them  tkram 

open  the  window  and  looks  out 
So  shone  the  moon,  so  looked  the  paly  stan 
In  the  gone  years  of  my  pure  innocence ! 
T  is  even  so !  —  and  this  is  my  birth-night ! 
Alas,  alas,  and  where  is  that  kind  mother. 
That  made  of  old,  this  eve  a  festival  ? 
The  solemnest,  yet  the  happiest  of  the  year! 
Of  old  it  passed  not  a  forgotten  time. 
Unnoted,  but  for  some  chance  circumstance! 
Of  old  I  had  a  memory  for  all  joy ; 
And  read  my  Bible,  and  believed  that  Christ, 
Blessing  the  pure  in  heart,  had  blessed  even  me; 
And  that  belief  brought  blessings,  like  the  viails 
Of  angels  entertained  unawares. 
Of  old  I  laid  me  down  to  rest  at  night. 
And  said  my  prayers,  and  put  my  trust  in  God! 
Of  old  I  had  no  fears,  nor  black  remorse, 
That  sered  my  soul  and  withered  up  my  being; 
Love,  peace,  and  joy,  and  duty,  all  fulfilled. 
Made  every  day  a  joyful  festival ! 
Why  died  I  not  in  that  good  time  of  grace ; 
In  those  most  blessed  days  of  innocence. 
That  knew  not  sin.  and  therefore  knew  not  sorrow  ? 
[He  turns  slowly  away ;  and  seeing  Um 
father* s  Bible,  opens  it  and  reade. 
**  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  hea- 
ven over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repent- 


ance. 


[He  closes  the  book,  covers  his  face  wUk 
his  hands,  and  weeps  bitterly.  A  hmd 
knocking  is  heard  at  his  door,  tmd 
Bartolin  enters,  hurriedly. 
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iCfysm.    VUlain,  how  now ! 
Bar,  No  time  is  this  for  wrmth ! 

I  am  hot  come  to  warn  you  against  danger. 
Hence  with  you  to  your  hiding-place !    One  hour 
From  DOW,  and  you  are  in  a  dungeon ! 
The  myrmidona  of  law  have  gained  accem 
Within  your  doon,  and  now  approach  your  chamber, 
Armed  with  authority :  fly,  fly  hence ! 
Or.  better  still,  with  me  —  give  me  your  hand; 
In  wrath  we  parted,  let  us  meet  as  friends ! 
Raym.    Begone  with  you !  off  with  your  lawnings 
▼ile; 
I  loathe  them  as  your  counsel  —  get  you  hence ! 

Even  as  you  list,  fair  sir ;  so  fare  ye  well ! 
[Ht  goes  out;a  tumuli  is  heard  bdow — 
Raymond^  wrapping  hinudf  in  a  cLoak, 
goes  out  by  a  privaU  door. 


SCENE  III. 

I%e  imierior  cfa  gaming  house— parties  of  gentlemen 
sit  drinking  wine  in  various  parts  of  the  room^  others 
art  playing  at  dice ;  Raymond^  pale  and  with  a  con- 
traetod  brow,  playing  with  Count  Siemar ;  BartoUn 
stands  apart,  as  one  of  the  servants  of  the  estaUiA- 
wsenU  observing  Raymond,  who  has  played  all  the 
with  ill-luck. 


Count  S.  [taking  tp  money.]    Despair  not,  Sir — 
Fortune's  a  flckle  goddess; 
The  next  turn  will  be  yours,  ** faint  heart  ne'er  won:" 
Too  know  what  says  the  proverb,  **  gold  nor  ladies." 
Bar.  [aside,]    Most  sapient  Raymond ;  bible-read- 
ing Ibol! 
is  this  the  end  of  your  religious  fervour  ? 

[He  looks  at  a  small  billet. 
Within  the  dainty  iblds  of  this  smooth  paper 
lis  wofds  which,  like  some  cabalistic  signs. 
Have  fear  and  death  in  them!  Ha,  ha!  Count  Siemar; 
Thou  keepeat  carelessly  a  lady's  secret. 
Else  hadat  thou  never  dropped  this  perfumed  paper ! 
Raymond  again  loses  the  game ;  heJUngs 
down  his  last  gold,  hurls  the  dice  i^nm 
the  jUtor,  and  starts  up  with  furious 
gestures, 
Tbo  thonaend  curses  fidl  upon  all  play ! 
Tsa  thousand  cunea  on  the  dupes  of  it ! 
I  am  a  mined  man,  beyond  retrieve  — 
I  an  a  cursed,  ruined,  wretched  man !  [pours  out  wine. 
i^nde.]  Let  this  assist  my  purpose— fool,  fool,  fool ! 
Most  aenseleas  fool !    But  let  me  drink,  and  die ! 

[He  drinks — BartoUn  goes  out ;  Raymond 
throws  on  his  doak  and  rushes  out  also. 


SCENE  IV. 

tie  porch,  leading  into  the  street ;  enter  Raymond,  like 
mm  beside  kimadf,  with  his  hand  on  his  dagger. 

BartoUn.  [presenting  the  billeL]  This  sir,  to  yours, 
bat  to  Dooe  other  hand ; 

my  Olden,  absolate— Good  night !  . 


Raym.  [reads.]  **My  daughter  has  consented  to 
be  yours ;  we  will  expect  you  at  the  appointed  hoar. 
Raymond  is  a  penniless  prodigal.    Adieu." 

[7\iming  to  the  address 
**To  the  roost  honourable  Count  Siemar  " 
And  thus  writes  Madame  Vaumar  to  Count  Siemar . 
And  this  is  Clara's  faith  !    Oh  most  accursed — 
Oh  most  unkind,  perfidious  of  deceivers ! 
Some  strange  mistake  has  given  to  me  the  billet 
Intended  for  my  rival.    But  'tis  well  — 
The  veil  at  length  is  torn  from  my  delusion ! 
I  am  a  penniless  prodigal !  ha,  ha! 
A  penniless  prodigal !  and  they  who  robbed  met 
Make  this  the  plea  for  my  abandonment! 
I  am  their  jest  no  doubt,  their  merriment! 
A  prodigal !    Count  Siemar  is  a  saint. 
And  shall  this  night  make  elsewhere  reckonuif  •« 
And  Madame  Vaumar  shall  hear  news  to-night» 
Other  than  of  her  daughter's  marriagO'day ! 

[He  wraps  his  doak  around  him,  and  maftt 
sullenly  away. 


SCENE  V. 

Midnight — a  dark  and  lonely  street  in  the  suburbs ; 
enter  count  siemar,  singing  in  a  low  voic$» 

Come,  pledge  me  in  this  cup  of  wine* 

And  let  us  have  a  joyful  night. 
Thou  hast  my  heart,  thy  heart  is  mine  — 

Why  should  we  part  ere  rooming  light! 
Come,  pledge  me  in  this  brimming  cup— 

Raymond  [rushing  upon  him  with  his  dagger,} 
And  she  consented  to  be  yours  to-night! 
Youri,  traitor !  take  you  this — and  this — and  this. 
For  a  bride's  portion !  [He  stabs  him  many  times.] 
Count  S.  [drawing  his  weapon.]    Help!  'gaioit  a 
monderer! 
Ah,  villain !  is  it  you  ? 

Help!  help!  or  'tis  too  late! 

[He  falls. 
Raym.  [striking  him  again.]   Ye  said  I  was  a  pro- 
digal !  ay,  ay  —  see  then 
I  '11  be  as  prodigal  of  thrusts  as  gold ! 
Count  S.  [faintly.]   Oh  heavens,  I  am  a  murdered 
man ;  and  none 
Are  near  to  help! 

For  Christ's  sake,  give  me  help ! 
God  pardon  me!  for  I  have  been  a  sinner! 

Watchmen,  [in  the  distance.]    We  hear  the  ciy— 
and  help  is  now  at  hand ! 
[Raymond  sheaths  his  dagger,  tmd  passes 
off  in  an  opposite  direction 
Watchmen.    The  voice  was  in  this  quarter;  and 
see  there 
Lies  the  poor  murdered — yonder  flies  the  murderer! 
[Part  pursue  Raymond ;  others  surround 
Count  Siemar. 
Isf  W.    Ah,  what  a  horrid  pool  of  blood  is  here ! 
2nd  W.   Run,  call  a  doctor !  time  may  not  be  kail 

[3rd  Watchman  runs  off. 
1st  W.  [kneeling  down  by  the  Count]  A  doctor  wili 
be  here  in  half  a  minute  — 
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In  fhe  meantime  give  ue  your  name,  good  sir, 
And  we  will  call  your  friends,  or  lake  you  to  them. 
Count  S.    [very/aintlif.]   I  am  Count  Siemar !  all 
the  city  knows  me  — 
My  murderer  is  one  Berthier,  a  bate  roan ! 
8nc/  W.    What  does  he  say  ? 
iMt  W.  It  is  the  groat  Count  Siemar ! 

2nd  W.    Oh,  woful  chance ! 
\9t  W.  The  prince  will  pay  us  richly 

For  help  we  give  —  let 's  bear  him  to  the  palace ! 

{They  atfempt  to  raise  him. 
Count  S.  It  is  too  late— too  Ute !  let  me  die  here ! 

[He  dies. 
1st  \V.    If  you  have  any  message  (or  the  living, 
Speak  it  within  my  ear,  most  noble  sir. 

[He  listens  for  some  time. 
He  *8  dead  !  alas,  all 's  over  with  him  now ! 
2nd  W.    Ah,  what  a  cruel  murder — 

God  hove  mercy 
Upon  his  soul! 

Enter  3rd  w^atchman  and  doctor. 

1st  W.  He  is  stonenlead,  poor  soul ! 

2nd  W.    And  't  is  no  other  than  the  great  Count 

Siemar ! 
Doctor,   [after  examining  the  body.]    It  is  too  late! 
there  is  no  life  within  him  — 
He  has  had  seven  wounds ;  the  least  were  mortal ! 
Alas  poor  Count!    But  call  ye  the  police, 
And  let  the  base  assassin  be  pursued ! 
And  this  deformed  body,  carry  ye 
Unto  the  palace. 

[They  raise  the  body^  and  aU  move  off". 


SCENE  VI. 

Midnight  —  savage  glen  among  mountains^ —  thunder 
and  lightning,  loith  furious  gusts  of  wind. 

£nler  Raymond,  in  a  monk's  habit. 

For  these  seven  days,  like  an  ill-omened  thing 

{Hiulking  in  dens,  and  lonesome  hideous  caves, 

I  have  sustained  my  life  with  roots  and  herbs. 

And  quenched  my  thirst  with  water  of  the  rock ; 

Meet  sustenancefor  a  vile  murderer ! 

Thus  wandered  Cain,  through  melancholy  years, 

A  fugitive  and  vagabond  *  I  too, 

Thrust  out  from  man,  and  the  kind  charities 

That  humanize,  bear  with  me  a  black  curse 

That  makes  my  being  an  enduring  death ! 

[The  lightning  strikes  a  tree  before  him. 
Death  is  a-nigh  me !  would  that  the  fierce  bolt, 
That  now  has  smitten  yon  branched,  vigoroua  oak 
From  its  rock-fortress,  like  a  slender  reed, 
Crashing  and  shivering  to  the  vale  below. 
Had  smitten  me  in  its  stead,  and  in  a  moment 
funded  my  woe !    The  undefined  future, 
Once  so  terrific  in  its  mystery. 
Hath  not  more  terror  now  than  hath  the  present, 
bi  its  o'ermastering  consciousness  of  guilt ! 

[T%e  storm  rages  miore  fearfuily ;  trees  are 
torn  up,  loose  crags  tumUed  into  the 


glen,  and  sounds  of  the  gathering 
pest  are  heard  in  all  the  hoUiAos  of  Iks 
mountains. 

Even  like  this  outward  tempest  are  the  pangs 
Of  merciless  remorse ;  but  to  the  one 
Succeeds  a  calm  —  no  calm  succeeds  the  othor ! 

At  nightfall  I  descried  a  lonely  hut. 
Scarcely  discernible  from  rocks  and  stonea. 
But  for  its  roof  of  black  and  shaggy  furre. 
And  the  wind-scattered  smoke  that  showed  the  9j% 
*T  was  human  habitation.    Here  about, 
!  Among  these  crags,  it  lay.    Another  flash 
Will  show  it  through  the  darkness  — 

Ah. 'tit  hare! 
Gloomy  and  lone,  a  place  of  guilt  it  seems. 
Yet  will  I  enter,  for  I  wildly  long 
To  see  again  a  human  countenance ! 

[He  knot'ks  at  the  door,  ufhich  is  opened  by 
an  Old  Man. 
Raym.    Father,  I  crave  the  shelter  of  your  roof 
From  this  night's  storm ! 
(Xd  Man.  Ay,  enter,  thou  art  welcome. 

[He 


SCENE  VII. 

The  interior  of  a  miserable  shed,  lighted  only  if  c 
small  wood^rct — the  Old  Man  and  Raymond  tU  by 
thefire. 

Old  Man.    Com*st  from  the  city  7 
Raym.  Seven  days  ainoe,  7  left  it 

Old  Man.    Thou  heard'st  then  of  one  Berthier, 
how  he  murdered 
The  great  Count  Siemar? 

Raym.  Yes,  I  heard  of  it — 

But  I  just  lefl  the  city  as  it  happened. 
Old  Man.    Thou  didst  not  hear  then,  ham  Srem 
sanctuary 
He  made  escape,  in  habit  of  a  monk ; 
Nor  of  the  damning  stain  he  has  affixed 
Unto  his  memory,  black  enough  without  it? 
Ra  tfm.  Good  father,  no ;  what  is 't  ? — I  kiraw  it  nol ! 
OUt  Man.    Why,  that  fair  thing,  who  risked  her 
life  for  his. 
As  she  had  done  her  good  name  heretoforo. 
Was  found  next  morning  dead ! 
Raym.  Deed  !  aay*st  thoa,  fttherf 

Old  Man.    Ay,  on  the  altar  stone,  whidi  of  hsr 
blood 
Will  ever  keep  the  stain  -^  the  altar 
Where  he  found  sanctuary  —  and  In  the  city 
*T  is  thought  he  murdered  her ! 
Raym.  That  did  he  not! 

Old  Man     Art  of  his  council  then  ?    Perchanoe 
thou  know'st  him  — 
Perchance  did  furnish  that  poor  faithful  girl. 
With  means  of  his  deliverance  ? 
Raym.  [after  pacing  the  room  eteerai  timet,  ni 
struggling  with  hie  emationM. 
Father,  my  limbe  are  weaiy  —  let  me  rest 
I  pray  thee,  on  this  itnw. 
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Ren.  if  jna  ran '. 
[•nt  OU  Man  iigliUc  oaH  lamp,  and 
plaat  it  laai  la  thrav  Iht  lifU  a 


lilt  dam  itiidt  k 

Rai/m.    Falher,  1  thank  thM  liir  thy  courte^j 
Sal  iky  1im)}'>  liiht  1  need  not,  uid  1  &in 
Would  alambn  onoburted. 

OU  itm.  A  moMKh-.  Me, 

W)w  uj 


Id  bold  hi 

mighty  «j 


mpdiiH 


Kaym.    Old  mwi..  mighty  «,m)K  weigh. 
Thoo  hifl  not  pwed  ihy  ilirc.e-.Qorp  vmb  and  ten, 
Wilboul  nperieare  of  Baie  hiunnii  pnn^ 
BapKt  my  nnon  ihfn.  and  gi^g  nin  poare 

OU  Mm.  S,irr.tv.  ilif..  »ij.«  hnvrniit.i.  hnmofiiD; 
And  iWatr  lira  ii'ih  tidri^  hiii  nrilhin  Ihe  gnte. 

Rajrv.    Alu !  tby  wardi 


I    Thou  tempter  unto  ei 

Uea 
The  dinmes  of  the  grave  d( 

\Aiide.]  Mine  enemy  ihill 

la  rigid,  groanlea  dienca ' 


liiVi  thyaoirihe  .helter  of  ray  iddP 
arm  l>!.v,  Ihou  hul  rooled  my  BMil  • 
le  my  btuckeat  nint  upon  thee, 


llb/aOtiodt. 
nt  behold  the  (lenp 
I  nill  die 


li  cheeka, 

uili  ood  beauty  f- 


OU  M 


Cin'at  Dot  npenit — 
■DDlher  Kmy  of  getting  peace, 

B  ■  long  calaJogue 


Jlevd.  Some  liiu  there  an. 

OUMa*.  Vfll  they  are  fei 
or  iwdnoable  lini.  The  di 
Scare*  number  wvea  —  Ihai 


Liuing  theionoeenl  to  blnr^kpenl  itnii 
DiCyingGodi  whether  by  word  or  deed 
Aad  lully.daing  rnanler     theer  arc  deadly. 
Bat  whoorihemM  goililm,  need  not  rear  — 
And  lba*>,  nytnn,  thou  can'il  not  hare  commilled— 
"Una  u1  un  yMtag  lor  >uch  blieli  aiaa  aa  ihtm '. 

OUMoM.    Thoudoilbcheihybaliit— livyele«:h 

fieyatCeaae.reasetnimubleino— Ipnvcioeakme! 
OU  M>Ji.    Frun  me  Tar  be  it  to  diatorb  Ihy  auut, 

(He  gan  iafo  n  I'mier  roan. 
Jfajia.  My  ii»  are  tboae  he  named  — 


^e.  hia  rlcnched  hnniU— hii  slgiil 
Ilia  grinding  jont,  and  IhoM  ihiik-Eiutiiti^  ilen-., 
Like  'Wate^d^o|■    theae  are  the  uiilwanl  aigna 
or  ho  grent  mnrlal  .iruggle 
Jtai/iH.  {Ojittnni!  Jill  ryrr,  ittiicli  hatieaglaied,ieiU 
took,  anil  rppaking  likr  titie  in  a  Jmim,] 


Datknen  ia  nilh  me,  but  mine  ean  are  open ! 
Oh.  waa  ■  human  hhiI  of  no  gmi  wanh 
That  angela  nraum  for  it  I    My  <iod.  my  God '. 


low 


uatv^ 


TK.    ■ 


iii[(  my  load 


WhyahouldlliTar 
Kone  loTe  me  on  the  earth  —  my  Crimea  bare  mode 
My  being  deaolaixia,  and  brought  ruin 
Ilpntba  l:.uhr>il>'^K|.irii       I.^T  mc'die! 

Kaery  did  nmi  mt  Lhiia  ui^'runii  myM-ir— 
I  drink  lo  death.     Deaih.  bee  gnrioua  friend 
ruo  a  Kracched  aoul  thai  Riea  Id  thee '. 

[Ik  drink*. 
SbgLgiid  Ihyeelr.  a  journey  Ilea  before  thee, 
fnm  which  aa  tinman  cuii-e  can  cl   ibre  hack! 

[He  lia  liuien.  rloirt  Ai>  rm:  and  rnnofni 

/oranat.  nn^.  moiiml'.>.    Mfonlime 

At  OU  Man  a>mn/orlk  aa  BarlaUn, 

and  tlandi  brndr  him. 

RtfwL  Ota,han  ihoDfcuDdmafaan.mina  aa 


Moom,  mourn  celealiol  apiriu. 
Angela  of  (iud  nho  hare  your  (hrunis  on  high! 

Oceaaoyuur  inunijiii.  Ijrighi-eyed  cherubim; 

Sona  of  llie  TDomiTig.  lot  ybiir  light  be  dim  j 
And  lei  there  go  thruagh  heaven  a  wailing  cry ! 

One  (hat  waa  meant  of  vour  bright  heal  to  be. 
Hath  fallen,  fillleal 
A  haman  nil  haib  lul  iu  heaicnward  way, 
The  cruel  lempterhalh  received  hia  prey! 

Iluw  art  thou  fallen  I 
Alaa.  bow  ait  Ihoa  (alien! 
IThi  cimnltiianct  of  Kaytn^d  hiamf  mm 
gimidlii,  Iht  -roBwiWoaa  •■/  draih  meend. 
and  he  eijiim  tcifh  a  drtp  groan.  Bar' 
liiin  n^kt  aul  in  t'dtnct  i  and,  qflir  a 
j'lvte.  Iht  hul  iiJIUtd  trith  a  Krain  of  mi 
an<(  'iw  mull":  at  tf  acccmpauiti  ty  Ike 


Take  ii[>  a  nn;  of  woe. 

I  tnag  of  tnoiirning  let  each  o 

The  aiiril  ii  guoe  brih. 
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Stained  with  mortal  iBin! 
Oh  star,  shorn  of  thy  beams, 

How  u  thy  glory  gone, 
Since  from  the  living  Rtreami 

Thou  bunt,  a  shining  one! 
Oh  itar,  thorn  of  thy  beams 
In  blackness  of  thick  darkness  wandering  now, 
Through  night  that  has  no  day, 
Through  pain  that  has  no  slay ; 
O'er  seas  that  have  no  shore. 
Wandering  for  evermore. 
Lost,  lost,  art  thou! 

Oh  spirit,  vext  with  fears,  by  tempests  tost. 
Oh  new-bom  heir  of  unthought  misery  ! 

Long  shall  we  mourn  for  thee, 
From  our  bright  company. 
For  ever,  ever  lost ! 


The  cruel  nature  of  Achzib  was  unmoved  by  the 
moral  ruin  before  him  {  in  him  was  neither  [uty  nor 
remorse. 

**  As  the  tree  falleth,'*  said  he,  **  so  it  lieth ;  and 
there  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave !"  While  he  thus 
spoke,  the  Pastor  entered.  "  Grant  me  the  shelter  of 
thy  roof,"  said  he,  "for  one  hour;  and  when  the 
storm  hath  abated,  I  will  pursue  my  journey." 

'*  Whither  dost  thou  journey  ?"  inquired  Achzib. 

**  I  seek  a  lost  sheep  of  my  Father's  fold,*'  replied 
the  old  man  sorrowfully. 

"  Behold  !"  said  Achzib,  lifling  the  cloak  from  the 
ftce  of  the  dead,  "him  whom  thou  seekest — Ray- 
mond— who  hath  even  now  committed  self  murder." 

"  My  son !  my  son !"  exclaimed  the  pastor  falling 
upon  his  knees  beside  the  body.  "  Alas,  my  sun,  hast 


yet  have  found  pardon  with  heaven." — And  again 
the  aged  man  covered  his  face  and  wept. 

"  I  will  leave  thee  to  thy  meditations,'*  said  Ach- 
zib, and  went  out.  The  Pastor  combated  his  emo- 
tion, and  approached  the  dead ;  he  lifted  the  already 
whitened  locks  from  the  young  roan's  forehead. 
"  Oh  my  son,  my  son !"  exclaimed  he,  in  the  words 
of  the  royal  mourner,  "  would  God,  I  had  died  for 
thee !  *  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,' "  said  the  old 
man,  falling  on  his  knees,  "  prayer  availeth  not  for 
the  dead ;  thy  justice  hath  determined  what  is  meet  : 
but  oh,  by  the  tears  our  Lord  shed  for  Laxarui; 
by  the  bkxxly  sweat,  the  trembling  spirit,  and  the 
mortal  agony,  1  pray  thee,  if  it  be  possible,  pity  and 
foigive !  Oh,  let  the  blood  shed  on  Mount  Calvary 
avail  somewhat  —  let  the  prayer  for  the  murderen 
avail—*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do !' 

**  If  there  was  good  in  him,  though  leas  than  an 
atom,  remember  it— I  know  thou  wilt,  for  thoo  ait 
merciful;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  despair,  I  bleai 
thee.  I  bless  thee,  for  the  remorse  which  lived  in 
the  heart  of  this  sinner— I  bless  thee,  for  the  saflering 
he  endured— the  poverty,  the  shame,  the  hunger,  the 
nakedness,  which  would  not  let  him  forget  thee ! — 
I  bless  thee,  that  thou  didst  not  leave  his  sin  unpon- 
ished  in  this  world !  These  grey  hairs,  thia  defoced 
youth ;  pain  of  body  ond  anguish  of  mind,  —  theaa* 
oh  Father!  I  will  accept  as  tokens  of  mercy.  Tboa 
knowcst  the  strength  of  temptation,  thou  knosrsit 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.  Oh,  pity  and  for- 
give 


r»» 


The  Pastor  rose  from  his  knees;  the  cold  grey 
light  of  the  morning  struggled  faintly  through  the 
small  window;  but  Achzib  had  not  jret  returned. 
Without  waiting  for  his  coming,  tlie  Pastor  composed 
as  well  as  he  might,  the  rigidly  con vubed  limbs,  and 
thou  gone  forth  to  the  eternal  judgment  with  this  '  prepared  the  body  for  interment  Near  the  hut  be 
mortal  sin  upon  thy  soul !"  and  he  buried  his  face  in    found  a  hollow  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  scoped 


said 


his  hands,  and  wept  like  a  woman. 

**  This  man  must  have  been  dear  unto  thee !' 
Achzib,  interrupting  the  Pastor's  sorrow. 

''Oh!"  replied  he.  rising.  **  the  human  soul  is  very 
precious ;  and  this  man  was  dear  to  me,  even  as  a 


■on 


i»» 


**  He  hath  confeaaed  to  me  much  and  grievous  sin." 
Achzib. 

**  Alas,  he  was  a  sinner,  but  I  had  hoped  the  day 
of  grace  was  not  over;"  replied  the  Pastor,— "he 
was  a  great  sirmer,  yet  was  not  his  nature  evil ;  re- 
mone  followed  crime,  and  heart-stinging  repentance. 
God  had  not  wholly  abandoned  him.  and  he  who 
knows  how  we  are  tempted,  knows  also  how  to  for- 
give !" 

*'  Methinks."  said  Achzib,  "  thou  would'st  excuse 
the  sinner ;  thou  would'st  destroy  the  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice." 

•*  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Pastor,  "  I  know  we  are 
all  sinners,  and  this  young  man  the  chiefest  of  them ; 
bat  I  dare  not  limit  the  mercy  of  God.  I  remember 
the  thief  on  the  cross ;  the  publicans  and  sinners  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  I  hoped,  that  though  he  should  not 
have  found  pardon  from  the  justice  of  man,  he  might 


by  nature  as  if  for  a  grave;  and  made  slroiq^  by 
Christian  love,  thither  he  bore  the  dead.  Nooao 
witnessed  the  deed :  and  the  deporting  i^stor  ti- 
claimed,  "  1  leave  thee  to  man's  oblivion,  and  God'k 
mercy." 

Achzib  was  once  more  among  men,  looking  for  a 
!  victim.    He  heard  of  wars,  and  ruroonrs  of  wan. 


He  heard  of  a  tyrannous  ruler,  and  an  gppiiwwd 
people,  and  he  said,  "  1  will  go  there." 


PHILIP  OF  MAINE. 


PERSONS. 

PHILIP  OF  MAINE. 

THE  LORD  OF   MAINE,  HIS  FATHER. 

ACUZIB.    A    stranger;     AFTERWARDS    GAITOVt 

THE  PATRIOT. 
THE  LORD  OF  KRONBERO. 
IDA  KRONBERO,  HIS  DAUGHTER. 
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lA,  HEE  tX>Umi«. 

AKM>LD,  UKNir,  CONRAD,  AND  ROLAND,  LEAD* 
KRR  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

HOrmtR  lOflWARTZ,  THE  FORGE-WOMAN;  JAN, 
HER  BON.  AND  HANS  CLEF,  LEADERS  OF  THE 
RABRLE. 

OOONTS  NICHOLAS,  8B0BERT,  AND  FABIAN,  AD- 
HERENTS OF  LORD  KRONBERO. 

•OLDIERS,    AND    OTHER    SUBORDLNATE    CHARAC* 


ACT  L  — SCENE  I. 

A  wugniJceiU  room  in  the  Castle  of  Krcnberg. 

Elder  the  lord  of  eronbero,  and  prilip  of  Maine. 

Lord  f^  Krcmberg.   Good,  good !  you  seek  slliROoe 

with  my  house! 
PkUip  ef  MotiM.    I  do,  ny  k>rd. 
iMrd  of  K.  What  next,  fair  sir ! 

PkiLwfM.  The  honour 

or  yoar  fair  daaghter*t  hand  I  aak,  nought  more. 
Lord  of  K.    Nought  to  maintain  her  on !  no  mar- 
riage dower— 
No  bnwd  lands,  as  a  daughter's  appanage  7 
PhiL  €f  M.    I  asked  her,  for  herself!   Broad  lands 
and  dower 
GuB0  not  within  my  count 

iiorrf  of  K.  True,  true,  most  true ! 

IV  heir  of  Maine  doth  count  so  little  gold. 
Us  woes  not  of  its  worth !    A  wife,  young  man. 
Would  add  some  items  to  your  yearly  charges! 
PkU.  cf  M.    Too  well  I  know  the  fortunes  of  our 
house 
AiB  not,  what  once  they  were — scoff  not,  my  lord, 
Ao  emperor's  daughter  has  allied  with  us ; 
And  'tis  an  ancient,  honourable  house : 
I  will  retrieve  its  fortunes!  good  my  lord. 
My  youth  is  in  its  prime  —  the  wars  are  open  — 
T  was  \ff  the  strong  right  hand,  we  won  our  honours! 
Lortf  of  K.     Wouldst  be  a  wooer,  ay  ?  wouldst 
woo  my  daughter  ? 
Alt  worth  a  sword?  canst  draw  one?  canst  thou 

ride? 
CsDst  hunt  7  canst  hold  a  hawk  7  canst  read  ?  canst 

write? 
I  woC  not  of  a  roof  to  your  old  house. 
And  yet  ihou'dst  woo  —  wouldst  take  a  wife,  for- 
sooth! 
The  noble  Ida  Rronbcrg !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
PhSL.  of  3£    My  lord,  I  do  not  take  a  taunt  un- 
moved; 
Xor  do  I  ask  a  &Toor  undeserved  — 
Weffp  your  fair  daughter,  ten  times  nobler  still. 
I  do  hot  ask  my  equal ! 

Lard  of  K.  Upstart  fool ! 

Wouldst  match  thjrself  with  me ! 

Pha.  ef  M.  Nor  have  I  asked 

Thm  hoiMMir  uninvited !    Your  own  n>nuth 
Swore  to  vouchsafe  whate'er  my  tongue  should  crave. 
For  certain  trivial  service,  at  my  rating ; 
At  youfv,  — for  k)yalty  beyond  all  price.' 

U 


Lord  of  K.    What !  dost  thou  ask.  my  daoghlar  tf 
the  payment 
Of  such  poor  service,  as  a  peasant  lad 
Had  done  for  half  a  guilder ! 

PhiL  of  M.  Good,  my  lord, 

If  you  forget  the  service,  so  do  I  — 
But  not  that  we  are  foes ! 

Lord  of  K.  Audacious  rebel, 

Wouldst  beard  me  to  my  face !  I  tell  thee,  tFaitor. 
I  have  mine  eyes  upon  thee,  and  thy  fother  — 
I  know  wherefore  ye  harbour  in  your  walls 
The  disai&cted  rabble  —  why  thou  comest 
To  ask  alliance  with  me,  then  to  beard  me! 

Phd,  of  M.    My  lord,  this  quarral  was  not  of  mf 
seeking. 

Lord  of  K.    Too  long  I  have  forborne !  I  know 
your  views  — 
I  know  what  your  ambition  lusteth  after: 
Words  you  can  give,  where  words  weigh  more  tbiii 

gold ; 
Can  stir  up  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  people ; 
Call  them  oppressed,  poor,  wronged,  and  ii\jured  peo* 
pie! 

Phil,  of  M.    I  came  not  now  as  pleader  of  their 
cause. 
Or,  to  your  fac«,  I  'd  tell  you.  3rou  're  a  tyrant ! 
Think  but  of  those  poor  workers  in  the  loom. 
All  dying  in  your  streets,  who  might  have  earned 
A  decent  maintenance,  save  for  your  edict — 
Listen  to  their  demands,  they  are  but  just! 

Lord  of  K.    Wouldst  thou  dictate  this,  that,  and 
the  other  to  me  7  — 
Demand  my  daughter  Hrst,  then  rule  the  state  7 

Phd.  of  M.  Who  'ro  they  that  cry  for  bread  morn- 
ing ond  night, 
^Vhom  you  rcfuso  a  morsel  7    Your  poor  bui^gheis. 
Whoso  fathers  fought  for  you !  They  are  not  stones. 
That  they  should  not  complain ! 

Lord  of  K.  *T  is  such  as  yon, 

With  busy  meddling,  that  disturb  their  souls ! 
But  get  thee  henco !  and  let  me  counsel  thee  — > 
Go  marry  theo,  to  some  poor  plodder's  daughter 
Will  keep  your  house  in  order,  mend  thy  hose. 
And  patch  the  old  man's  doublet ! 

Phil  of  M.  Name  him  not; 

That  noble,  good  old  lord,  or  by  the  gods, 
I  shall  forego t  myself! 

Lord  of  K.  Hence  with  thee,  prating  fool ! 

Hence  with  thee,  ere  I  summon  one,  whose  trade 
Is  to  chastise  young  insolence  like  thine ! 

Phil,  of  M.  A  day  may  come,  when  we  will  count 
for  this !  [He  goea  out. 

Ijtrd  of  K.  And  this  is  he,  to  whom  the  people  kick 
As  to  a  new  Messiah !    Heaven  and  earth ! 
Am  I  to  stand  girt  round  with  armed  men. 
And  thus  be  threatened  ? —  What  are  dungeons  fof, 
{  But  to  confine  such  rebels!    Out  upon  me. 
To  let  such  meddlers  loose!  Marry  my  daughter! 
By  Jove,  I  '11  marry  him  to  the  strongest  chains 
Within  my  deepest  dungeon! 

Those  old  dues, 
Which  as  my  vassals  they  have  long  withstood, 
I  will  demand,  and  lay  strong  bold  on  thmn 
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Aa  ibrfeit  of  the  toil !    Go  to,  I  *II  do  it  ; 
And  come  what  will,  I  '11  crush  this  house  of  Maine ! 

[He  goeM  ouL 


SCENE  II. 

Ida" t  apartment  —  Ida  and  Bertha  together — Bertha 
hat  a  bunch  of  liUeM  of  the  valley  in  her  hand. 

Ida,  Nay,  blame  him  not!  Why  need  he  shun  to  ask 
My  hand  in  marriage  openly  ?    He 's  brave. 
My  father  knows  he  is ;  and  his  descent 
Is  noble  at  mine  own ;  and  this  adventure 
Hath  given  such  fair  advantage  to  his  suit 
That  he  may  freely,  fearlessly  avow  it ! 

Berth,    He  has  avowed,  and  is  a  fool  for's  pains! 
For  what  roust  he  come  here  to  make  a  quarrel  — 
To  spoil  the  daintiest  romance  that  e'er 
Gladdened  the  dull  life  of  a  castled  Indy ! 
I  told  thee  how  'twould  be — I  knew  my  uncle 
Better  than  thou  or  be  did! 

Ida.  But  he  swore 

That  he  should  have  his  asking,  be  't  what  'twould; 
And  that  their  ancient  hate  should  be  £>rgotten :  — 
I  know  he  '11  not  gainsay 't ! 

Berth.  He  will!  he  has! 

And  even  now  has  sworn  his  utter  ruin  — 
It  is  one  thing  to  promise  while  in  danger. 
But  a  far  different  to  fulfil  in  safety. 
There  is  a  gulph  of  hate,  wider  than  ever. 
That  stmden  you,  which  love  can  ne'er  o'erpass ! 

Ida.     Nay,  Bertha,  nay,  Philip  will  ne'er  desert 
me! 

Berth.    Philip  hath  gone  from  hence  as  black  as 
night; 
I  never  saw  rage  look  more  terrible  — 
I  met  him  on  the  stair. 

Ida.  What  said  he  to  thee? 

Berth.    He  saw  me  not,  nor  spoke,  but  stalked  on, 
muttering ; 
And  while  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  he  flung  these  flowers 
Under  his  very  feet,  as  if  they  were 
The  reason  of  his  anger. 

Ha,  Not  those  flowers! 

Berth.    Ay,  but  he  dkl,  as  if  their  touch  defiled 
him! 

Ha,    Well,  then,  it  is  an  augury  of  ill ! 
Thoae  flowers  were  mine,  and  he  knew  how  I  loved 

them. 
I  think  I  never  told  thee  why  I  loved 
The  lily  of  the  valley. 

Berth.  No,  sweet  cousin. 

Ua,    I'll  tell  thee  now,  it  suiteth  the  occasion. 
nVixt  Maine  and  Kronberg  was  there  ever  feud  — 
Oor  love  seemed  almost  an  unnatural  thing ; 
Oar  &thers  hated,  like  their  sires  of  old ; 
And  who  was  strongest,  trod  the  other  down, 
Ai  we  do  them.    Their  line  was  in  decay ; 
The  ancient  state  had  fallen  from  their  house ; 
Noaght  bat  its  name  remained ;  my  father  saw  it. 
And  triomphed  in  their  fall.    The  Lord  of  Maine 
Hatad  my  ftther  with  no  le«er  hate ; 


And  each  decaying  vestige  of  his  greatnw. 
Provoked  a  curse  upon  us.    Strange  it  wai> 
Our  falhen  hating  thus,  our  mcMhers  loved. 
And  were  each  other's  dear,  though  aecret  fiiand. 
And  yet  they  were  so  diflerent ! 

My  sweet  mother 
Was  a  mild,  delicate  lady,  meek  and  timkl  — 
She  had  hard  measure  dealt  her  by  her  husband ; 
Alas,  that  I  should  say 't,  and  yet 't  was  so! 
She  had  no  friend  to  counsel  or  console  hiv. 
Save  Philip's  mother;  and  to  her  she  opened 
Her  inmost  bleeding  heart.    Oh,  how  I  loved 
The  Lady  of  Maine  fur  weeping  with  my  moth•r^-> 
She  was  a  Lutheran ;  a  grave,  stem  woman, 
Of  a  ms\je8tic  presence ;  such  a  one 
As  would  have  kept  a  fortress  through  a  siege. 
And  died  ere  she  had  yielded !  —  I  can  aee  her. 
In  her  hlsuik  velvet  robe,  and  hooded  coif^ 
Sitting  beside  ray  mother,  and  oot'pouring 
Her  eloquent  consolations.    I  then  wondered 
What  they  could  mean  —  I  underatood  them  after! 
And  I  remember,  from  my  earliest  childhood. 
Whene'er  my  father  went  unto  the  chase. 
We  paid  our  secret  visits ; — he  ne'er  knew 
What  a  great  love  there  was  between  our  roothen. 
And  what  a  gloomy  place  was  that  of  Maina! 
Silent,  and  full  of  old,  decaying  things; 
Old  pictures,  and  old  tarnished  fumitare. 
'And  J  remember  roaming  up  and  down 
Its  gloomy  halls  with  Philip,  then  a  boy ; 
And  all  the  legends  old.  he  used  to  tell  me. 
Of  dames,  and  warrior-lords,  and  armed  ghosti, 
live  in  my  memory  yet.     Ah, 't  was  onkind 
To  fling  thew  flowers  away  .'—But  I  've  not  told  Aw 
Wherefore  I  love  those  flowers. 

Berth.  Well,  tell  IM  nam. 

Ida.  My  gentle  mother  died. 

And  I  was  a  bereaved  child  indeed !  — 
The  Lady  of  Maine  came  never  to  our  hoow. 
E'en  in  my  mother's  life,  and  now  but  seldom 
It  was  my  chance  to  meet  her ;  yet  she  loved  me ; 
And  when  we  met,  from  her  maternal  heart 
Poured  counsel  out.  and  blessing,  which  aoataioid 
My  orphaned  spirit  till  we  met  again. 
She  was  my  second  jnother,  well  beloved! 
Philip  and  I  ne'er  met  for  several  years ; 
Until  one  eve  as  I  was  wandering  out. 
He  stood  before  me,  — not  the  merry  boy. 
But  the  tall,  earnest  man  —  so  like  his  mother! 
Ah,  gentle  cousin,  a  little  moment's  space ; 
The  glancing  of  an  eye ;  one  spoken  word. 
Decides  our  destiny !    We  hod  been  friends. 
Long-parted  friends,  and  with  warm  hearts  we  mec!^ 
He  brought  me  fk>wers  —  flowers  of  that  very  kind* 
A  token  from  his  mother,  who  e'en  then 
Lay  at  the  point  of  death !  Sweet  fbwera  are  they* 
Which  my  poor  mother  loved,  and  used  to  gather 
From  out  their  garden,  for  they  grew  not  here. 
He  knew  wherefore  I  loved  them ; — and  since  tihM 
They  have  been  flowers  that  symboUed  love  1 

us. 
Ah,  was  it  not  unkind  to  fling  them  henee  ? 
Uia  mother  ^ied  —  and  we  twi>  wept  together; 
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Bot  oh,  whmt  blin  grew  out  of  that  great  aorrow!  — 
MeeiiDfi  at  mom,  at  noon,  at  eventide ! 
What  preciotM  hopes  of  ending  that  old  hate 
Bf  oar  new  love !    My  iather  knew  it  not  — 
Heaven  pardon  me  ibr  that  iweet  crime  of  love ! 

Berth.    Why  riak  to  dear  a  Blake  upon  one  throw  7 

Ua.    My  father  knows  hit  worth,  and  the  atroog 
bold 
He  has  apon  the  people ;  't  were  unwise. 
In  theae  bad  times,  to  make  a  foe  of  Philip. 

Berth.    Hark,  hark,  my  uncle  calleth  to  the  cbaae ! 

Ida.    It  is  a  cheerful  voice,  I  '11  not  believe 
He  is  angered,  Bertha.    Let  us  go ! 

Berth,  [aside.]  The  deepest  walera  ever  are  the 
stalest!  [They  go  out 


SCENE  ni. 

A  iemiale  room  in  the  Cattle  of  Maine — the  Lord  of 
Moiiie  amd  ^^tranger  partaking  refreshment. 

Lord  of  M.    Yem  sir,  three  centuries  bock  our 
house  held  sway 
As  princes  in  this  land  ;  lineally  descended 
From  the  good  Emperor  Albert:  —  Three  descents 
Give  us  an  emperor's  daughter.    My  grandsire, 
Tie  child  of  this  alliance,  was  accounted 
Tlie  firrt  man  of  his  age :  in  council  great ; 
A  valiant  soldier,  and  a  statesman  wi»e. 
Strang.    That  was  the  celebrated  John  of  Maine. 
hfrd  of  M.    The  same !  all  Europe  knew  him  ; 
every  state 
Bid  caoae  to  bleai  him,  save  the  single  state 
Which  was  his  patrimony ;  small  enough, 
And  yet  a  fair  domain,  though  all  too  small 
For  a  soul  large  as  his.    Hence  't  was  involved 
In  that  great  debt  which  dragged  it  to  the  earth, 
Lke  the  wild  vine  which  winds  itself  about 
Some  sutely  fores^tree,  and  bows  it  down ; 
rpoQ  wboee  ruin  springs  a  monstrous  growth  — 
A  kathed,  fangos-growth,  piiisonous  and  rank ! 
Btrang.  The  House  of  Kronborg,  did»t  thou  plainly 
speak. 
Thou  'dat  liken  to  this  thing. 

Lard  of  M.  I  name  no  names ! — 

Bat  eat ;  — thou  *rt  freely  welcome !    This  poor  land 
Hath  many  weary  wanderen  w1m>  lack  bread. 
Eat  then,  my  friend ;  there  are  iMt  many  roois 
That  dare  give  strangen  welcome : — ^*t  is  coarse  fare. 
Bat  what  my  ann  and  I,  and  our  poor  household 
palatable. 

Then,  thou  hast  a  son  7 
Lord  of  M.    A  fair  young  man ;  some  two  and 
twenty  3rears 
Mif  bo  hii  age ;  the  sole  child  of  my  life. 
A  6ir  yoang  roan,  the  hope  of  my  grey  hairs ; 
I  *ve  usined  him  in  all  arts  that  fit  a  noble, 
Bawkiof  and  hunting,  and  his  weapon's  use ; 
And  Balare  has  endowed  him  like  a  prince  — 
I  'd  natch  him  against  any !    Here  he  comes  — 
Jadfe  tx  thyself;  I  've  travelled  in  my  time, 
And  kaow  what  noUee  should  be. 


EhUt  PHiLir :  he  throws  down  his  cap  mthout  lutkmg 

the  stranger. 

I  've  a  guest, 

Philip ;  I  have  a  guest,  thou  see'st  him  not ! 

PhiL    I  crave  your  pardon.  I  observed  him  not ! 

Lord  of  M.  Where  hast  thou  ridden  this  morning 

—  to  the  chase  7 

PhiL  Am  I  a  child  to  have  my  actions  queatioiied  f 

Enter  iiiloebrand. 

HUd.  Alas,  my  lord,  the  horse  you  have  brought  in 
All  in  a  foaming  sweat,  trembling  each  joint. 
Has  dropped  down  dead ; — it  has  been  over-ridden— 
And  'tis  our  only  horse  —  none  have  we  lefl; 
And  'twas  so  lean ;  the  carcase  will  bring  nothing ! 
Phil.    The  devil  take  the  horse! 
Strang,  [aside.]  A  proper  youth ! 

r  faith,  he  does  the  old  man's  schooling  credit ! 
Lord  of  M.  [anide  to  Philip.]  T  is  a  strange  mood 
in  on  thee ;  all  unmeet 
For  stranger  eyes  to  witnom !    Pray  bethink  thee. 
Thou  art  no  brawler  in  the  public  streets. 
PhiL    I  know  not  what  I  am  I 
Lord  of  M.  [to  the  stranger.]  Pordon  me,  frieDd* 
And  hold  it  not  un courteous,  if  I  crave 
Your  absence. 

Strang.  Ay,  my  lord,  it  is  uiunoot 

A  dog  should  look  into  a  noble's  face 
If  his  shoe  pinch ! 
Phil.  How !  dost  thou  prate  again  f 

Strang,  [to  the  Lord  of  M]  You  did  propoao  that 
I  should  judge  myself 
Of  your  son's  breeding ;  'tis  a  proper  youth ! 
I  'd  match  him  against  any !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
PhiL  Out  with  thee,  hound !   Out,  or  thou  shalt  bo 

gagged  ! 
Strang.    Farewell !  But  as  the  ghost  spoke  unto 
Brutus, 
I  *11  meet  with  thee  again  at  Phillippi ! 

[He  goes  out 
Lord  of  ^f.    For  shame !  He  was  a  poor  man,  and 
a  stranger ! 
Thou  hast  abashed  thy  father ;  and  God  knowa 
It  was  in  honest  pride  I  boasted  of  thee ! 
Phil.    I  thank  thee  not,  to  make  a  boaat  of  me ! 
Lord  of  M.    My  son,  I  cannot  understand  thy  hu- 

mour! 
Phil.    Why  could'si  not  breed  me  up  as  poor  men 
are  ? 
;  Teach  me  to  cringe,  to  stoop,  and  humbly  beg  7 
Why  conld'st  not  put  a  hatchet  in  my  hand, 
And  train  my  will  to  use  it  I    What  am  1 7 
Noble !  and  yet  who  may  not  match  with  noblea! 
Lord  of  M.    What,  hast  thou  at  a  touroay  ridden 
again. 
And  been  insulted  for  thy  poverty  — 
Again  been  jeered  at  for  a  faded  doublet  7 
Phil.    i\o! 

Lord  of  M.  Then  pray  what  it  this  arrant  foolery  I 

Phil.    If  thou  will  hear  it— hear  it!    I  have  been 

To  ask  Lord  Kronberg's  daughter's  hand  in  marriago! 

Lord  ofM.     Thou  ask  the  Lord  of  Kronborg^ 

daughter's  band ! 
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Good  beay«M  presenre  me!  Went  and  bowed  thyielf 
Unto  that  hateful  tyrant — aaked  hie  daughter! 
PkO.  Well,  what  of  that?  Why  need'it  thou  chafe 
it  o'er 
Am  if  *twere  strange  that  I  should  love  a  woman  ? 
Lord  of  M.    Were  there  no  women  in  the  world 
bdther— 
That  thou  must  go  and  be  a  cringing  fool 
To  that  man  of  all  others ! 

Fhil.  And  that  man 

Shall  bow  himself  to  me,  and  humbly  sue 
That  I  would  wed  his  daughter!  and  by  henven 
I  will  not  wed  her  then !    I  '11  have  revenge ! 
Lord  of  M.    Peace  with  these  hectoring  threats, 
thou  boasting  ibol ! 
What  can  he  do  that  *s  poor  and  powerless  f 
PkiL    Thou  should *st  have  made  me  base ;  have 
crushed  my  spirit, 
^     And  shaped  me  out  some  humbler  path  to  tread ! 

Lord  of  M.    I  never  bade  thee  ask  a  wife  from 
Kronberg, 
And  bow  thyself  to  him,  that  he  might  spurn  thee ! 
Thou  hast  abased  thyself,  and  me  in  thee ; 
Thou  an  a  servile  dog.  and  I  could  beat  thee ! 
PkU.    Stand  back,  old  man !— I'm  in  no  mood  of 
patience  — 
Stand  back,  my  father,  and  provoke  me  no! ! 

[He  goes  out 
Lord  of  M.    This  was  the  maddest  fully  e'er  I 
heaid  of! 
He  ask  the  hand  of  haughty  Kronberg's  daughter! 
Show  to  that  hated  house  our  poverty ! 
Present  himself  a  wooer  in  that  garb ! 
Ride  on  that  starveling  jade  to  ask  a  wife 
From  the  proud  line  of  Kronberg ! 

Enter  hildebrand. 

HUd,  Good,  my  lord. 

Here  have  I  brought  the  poor  beast's  shoes.  They'll 

make 
A  little  towards  her  {nice.    May't  please  you,  sir, 
To  walk  to  the  court  yard  ? 

[He  goet  out. 
Lord  ofM.  Ay,  the  poor  beast ! 

And  this  disaster  comes  of  that  fool's  wooing ; 

[He  follows  HUdebrand. 


SCENE  IV. 

Setieral  days  afterwards— <in  unfrequeiUed  road  near 
the  city — Evening 

Enter  Ike  stranokr,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
country,  as  oaston  tiiIc  patriot. 

I  owe  him  payment  for  his  railing  words ! 
And  with  full  interest  will  I  pay  him  back 
Every  indignity !    He  shall  be  mine  — 
Body  and  soul,  in  life  and  death,  be  mine.' 
1 11  work  him  to  my  purpose;  for  in  him 
lie  elements  of  ruin  —  pride,  ambition, 
And  hatred  and  revenge,  glossed  o'er  or  hidden 
By  a  ftir  show  of  patriotic  virtues  — 
"Dm  very  man  to  be  the  people's  idol ! 


Enter  philip. 
But  here  he  comes!  Welcome,  young  heir  of  Maine 
My  musings  were  of  thee ! 

PkiL  And  what  of  me  ? 

Art  thou  not  he  that  with  a  braggart's  threat 
Defied  me  heretofore  ? 

Gast.  Thy  father's  guest, 

I  owe  thee  grateful  thanks ;  but  unto  thee. 
The  patriot-saviour,  I  owe  humble  service! 

Phil.    I  am  not  used  to  service — none  I  need ! 

Gast.  But  I  will  serve  thee  as  thou  wott'stnoto^ 
Give  thee  revenge  on  him  thy  soul  has  cuned! 

Phil.    Did  I  not  call  thee  brsggart  ?    Let  me  go! 

GasL   Kay,  then  against  thy  will  J  *11  serve  thee— 
listen ! 
Like  thee.  I  've  sworn  a  patriot's  deep  revenge 
Upon  the  house  of  Kronberg — wherefore  so. 
It  matters  not,  for  whom  has  he  not  wronged  7 
And  'tis  not  1  alone  have  sworn  revenge. 
Nor  thou  and  I — nor  twenty  more  than  us  — 
But  twenty  tiroes  a  thousand  in  thin^eagne 
Are  banded  heart  and  hand! 

PhiL  [aside.]  Yet  in  despite 

Of  my  good  angel  I  must  listen  to  him ! 

GasL    liear'st  thou  roe  ? 

Phil.  I  do,  what  say*st  thoa  farther  f 

Gast.    Thou  hast  dwelt  in  these  sequestered  glene 
of  Maine, 
And  hast  n6t  known  tliat  the  great  earth  went  round! 
Get  thee  among  the  people ;  to  the  herds 
In  the  remotest  dells,  and  hear  them  talk ; 
They  are  more  of  men  than  thou ! 

PhiL  In  words,  peihaps. 

GasL    Stand  by  the  vinenlressers  upofLthe  hills. 
And  they  will  be  thy  teachers !    Ask  the  motbeny 
The  earliest  words  her  lisping  boy  shall  speak. 
And  she  will  tell  thee,  curses  on  the  oppresaor! 
If  these  arouse  thee  not,  go  to  the  city. 
And  hear  the  meagre  workman  at  his  loom^ 
There  are  who  call  his  muttered  musings  treasoo! 

Phil.  AH  this  I  know — I  know  they  curse  the  tynnm 
And  they  have  need.    But  how  know'st  thou  tfaty 

league 
Together  for  revolt  ? 

Gast.  I  am  of  them ! 

Have  bound  myself  with  them  —  have  twom  vritk 

them. 
To  see  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Kroobeif ! 
Hast  thou  a  heart  to  do  as  thou  hast  sworn. 
The  path  is  open  to  thee;  fortune  offers 
A  golden  opportunity ;  and  thou. 
If  thou  art  the  generous  patriot  that  thou  seem'it, 
May'st  make  thy  name  as  great  as  that  of  Brutoe— 
Be  Father  and  Preserver  of  the  people ! 

PhiL    By  lawful  right,  the  lordship  is  our  own. 

Oast.  The  people  love  you,  call  you  lord  already! 

PhiL  Hark  ye.  my  friend,  can  yon  gain  me  acoesi 
To  these  caballing  spirits  in  the  city  7 

GasL  Most  joyfully !  Give  roe  your  hand,  bimTetf 
You  are  the  man  on  whom  all  hearts  are  set! 

PhiL    Let  us  begone ! 

Gast.  No  moment  let  oa  Iom  ! 

iTheygoaftegtOir, 
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SCENE  V. 

A  large  vatdted  room,  lighted  by  an  iron  lamp— 
GiuUm,  Arnold,  Henry,  Conrad,  and  three  soldiers, 
sitting  round  a  table,  al  the  head  of  which  is  a 
tacani  seat 

GasL 


Hans. 


They  tore  him  from  hii  house;  hk  wife 
e'en  now 
Upon  her  bed  of  death— hie  little  children 
Filling  the  air  with  their  most  piteous  voices! 
Oast.    Whom  speak  ye  of? 
Hans,  He  had  been  here,  even  now 

But  that  he  staid  to  watch  his  dying  wife ! 
Tis  good  to  see  you  here!  What  are  your  i  rj,^^^  j^^^  ^^^3t  ^g  had  arms  —  they  searched  her 

tidinss  ?  bed  — 

They  cast  her  on  the  floor,  a  dying  woman ; 
And  in  the  wretched  straw  whereon  she  lay 
They  found  his  arms !    Oh  sirs,  they  found  his  arms  I 
Gast.    Pr'ythee  whose  arms  ? 
Hans.  I  ^o\d  ye,  my  poor  brother's  !— 

I  •!!  tell  ye  more  — they  racked  him  on  the  wheel, 
And  he  a  lieeble  man,  a  child  in  frame  — 
He 's  dead !  I  saw  him  die,  with  mine  own  eyes! 
All.    Betrayed  he  aught  ? 

Hans.  How  dare  ye  ask  me  that ! 

Oh  I  could  tear  out  every  tongue  that  asks 
If  Wilhelm  were  a  traitor! 
Henry.  Po**""'  hrave  man  I 

Hans.    Why  sit  ye  here,  looking  like  senseless 
stones? 
Oh !  had  ye  seen  that  dying  woman's  face ; 
Had  ye  but  heard  those  little  children's  wail ; 
Had  ye  but  seen  that  steadfast  patriot  die  — 
Ye  would  have  sworn,  by  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell 
To  be  their  good  avengers  — 
j^H  We  do  swear! 

Gast.    Yc  swear— by  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell, 
ye  swear 
To  bring  down  tenfold  vengeance  for  the  blood 
Of  this  brave  man;  and  for  his  children's  tears; 
And  for  the  groan  of  his  poor  dying  wife— 
Ye  swear  ? 
All.         We  dot 
Qast.  So  help  ye  gods  and  men. 

As  ye  do  keep  your  oath ! 
j^ll^  Amen,  amen! 

Hans.    You  have  not  bound  youreelf ! 

Gust.  ■  I  ^»jl  ^"^  "«~ 

Than  utter  empty  words!  will  gi\*e  you  him 
Who  shall  accomplish  for  you  your  revenge ! 

[He  goes  out,  and  returns  leading  m 
Philip  of  Maine. 

Know  ye  this  man,  my  friends? 
j^ll  We  know  him  well. 

We  love  him  well !  'T  is  the  good  heir  of  Maine ! 
Gast.  Ye  know  that  they  of  right  possess  the  land. 
Rol.    The  little  children  know 't !— thus  says  the 
legend. 


tidings 
Can.  Seven  hundred  men  with  me,  true  as  the  ore 
We  dig  fiom  out  the  mines,  have  la 'en  the  oath ; 
Men  brawny  ss  myself—  look  at  my  arms ! 
We  are  not  babes  in  muscle ;  we  can  deal 
Bbws  that  require  no  second ! 
GasL  Are  ye  armed  ? 

Can.  The  half  of  us  are  armed !  We  We  stinted  us 
Of  food— have  lived  like  dogs,  we  and  our  children, 
To  hoard  the  means  that  might  obuiin  us  arms ! 

RoL    Devoted  men !    Antiquity  can  boast 
No  tmer  hearts  than  yours! 

jlra.  I  <no^  1**^  night. 

In  the  deep  glei^  Semi,  fifteen  men, 
Sent  out  from  fifteen  districts  in  the  hills. 
To  swear  to  us  allegiance.    Ye  may  count 
Upon  five  hundred  men,  both  young  and  old, 
8er6  of  the  soil,  who  have  been  trampled  on 
TW,  like  the  wounded  adder,  they  turn  round 
And  bite  the  foot  that  galls  them !    There  are  none 
Tner  than  these  stout  children  of  the  soil ! 
Tkey'U  do  the  cause  good  service ;  and  for  arms, 
Hsve  sworn  to  turn  the  sickle  and  the  scythe 
To  weapons,  that  shall  mow  a  harvest  down. 
Redder  and  richer  than  the  fields  aflS>rd ! 
GasL    Tia  well !  who  now  is  spokesman  for  the 

army? 
SeUier.    All.  all  are  disaffected,  as  ye  know, 
Aad  murmur  for  their  long  arrean  of  pay ! 
And  all.  excepting  four  old  companies. 
Whom  Kitmberg  by  his  partial  favour  won. 
And  over  whom  command  Segbert  and  Nicholas, 
Each  several  man  is  yours ;  and  ye  may  count 
Tpoo  ten  thousand  good  and  trusty  swords. 
Wielded  by  hands  omnipotent  as  death. 

RoL    T  is  the  ten  thousand  of  the  Grecian  story ! 
Tbe  invineible  ten  thousand ! 

GasL  Brave,  bold  hearts ! 

Sakfiei*  of  freedom,  welcome  to  the  cause ! 
And  DOW  I  scarce  need  say,  that  in  the  city 
Five  thowond  more  are  leagued  unto  our  band. 
Each  with  his  arms,  which  as  his  household  gods 
Make  his  hearth  Freedom's  altar ! 

All  is  rsady. 
Saving  the  moot  important  port  of  all. 
The  oppointoient.  time  and  place,  and  naming  wisely 
A  geneiml  leader  of  the  several  bands. 


Tie 


gmddenly  opens,  and  bans  cucr,  an  artificer, 

rushes  in. 
If  ytxi  have  teara  within  your  eyes,  weep 
them; 
if  yea  have  human  hearts,  let  them  drop  blood  — 
Oh  sin,  I've  seen  the  saddest,  saddest  sight ! 
Seaertd  voices.  What  hast  thou  seen  ?  Say  quickly 
what  tboa  mesn'tt! 


"Gold  and  gain,  sun  and  rain. 
Came  with  Maine ;  and  will  again !" 

Gast.  Ye  know  how  they  have  suffered,  like  your- 
selves— 
Their  deadliest  foe  is  the  cold  tyrant  Kronberg! 
Henry.  Ay,  they  have  suffered  sore- and  this  good 

lord  — 
Con.    He  saved  my  aged  father  from  the  gallows! 
Henry.    T  was  he,  that  in  my  quarrel  drew  hit 

iword  — 
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When  I  defied  that  infamous  collector 

To  cron  my  threehold — 'tis  a  well  known  story ! 

Am.    T  was  he  that  fed,  and  clothed,  and  kept  in 
shelter  — 

PhiL    Peace !  peace !  I  came  not  here  to  crave 
your  thanks, 
l^is  was  but  common  service  —  I  'II  do  more, 
I  will  make  one  with  you  in  your  great  cause ! 

Ihnry.    God  bless  you !  you  were  ever  the  poor 
man's  friend ! 

AIL  Success  will  then  be  sure !  God  save  you,  sir. 

PhiL  Dear  friends  and  honest,  I  am  one  with  you. 
Are  ye  poor  ?  so  am  I !  Are  ye  despised. 
And  trampled  on  ?  so  have  I  been  my  life  long ! 
Do  you  fare  hard  ?  so  have  I  fure<l  from  boyhood  ! 
Are  your  hands  hardened  with  your  daily  toil  \ 
Look  ye  at  mine !  are  these  a  noble's  hands. 
Fair  as  a  woman's,  decked  with  costly  jewels. 
Each  one  of  which  would  feed  and  clothe  your  house- 
holds? 
No  —  I  must  till  the  earth,  plough,  work  in  mines. 
Do  any  servile  labour  to  support  mo 
And  my  good  aged  father,  and  receive 
With  humble  thanks  the  pittance  of  my  toil ; 
So  are  we  fallen,  through  the  proud  oppressor 
That  fattens  on  our  blood !    Shall  it  be  thus — 
Thus  shall  we  toil,  and  groan ! 

No,  no !  my  friends, 
Thanks  to  brave  men  like  you,  we  will  bo  free ! 
We  will  assert  our  human  dignity,  — 
Oar  birth-right  as  free  men !  Thank  you,  my  friends, 
That  you  have  thus  decreed  ;  for  in  my  lone. 
And  solitary  home  I  made  my  vow  — 
The  downfall  of  the  tyrant !  yet  to  it 
There  was  no  witness,  save  the  heavens  above, 
"iniinking  upon  your  wrongs,  I  wept  alone  ; 
Alone  I  made  my  prayer,  when  gracious  Heaven, 
Compassionating  its  oppressed  children. 
Brought,  as  by  chance,  this  brave  man  in  my  way. 
Even  when  the  cursed  tyrant  had  oppressed  me 
Beyond  my  soul's  endurance.      Why,  do  ye  ask  7 
Because  I  was  like  you  —  like  you,  bmve  men. 
Because  I  was  a  poor  man !   Noble  hearts, 
Will  ye  have  me  a  brother  ? 

AU.  We  will,  we  will! 

Ga$t.    And  my  beloved  sons,  I.  who  have  been 
To  this  good  cause  a  father,  and  have  chosen 
This  young  man  fur  my  son,  name  him  your  leader, 
Speak,  do  ye  like  the  choice  ? 

AU.  We  do.  we  do! 

Henry.  Not  for  our  oath's  sake  to  abide  thy  choice 
Shall  he  be  chose !  T  is  we  elect  him  leader  \ 

AIL    We  do,  we  do !    'Tis  we  elect  him  leader! 

Qatt.    My  son,  these  men  are  brave,  true  men  and 
brave. 
Be  worthy  of  their  choice !    Ye  righteous  hearts  — 
Ye  poor  men  who  are  crushed  —  ye  noble  spirits. 
Hungering  and  thirsting  aOer  truth  and  justice, 
Look  on  this  man !    He  will  be  as  a  god. — 
Maintain  your  upright  cause  and  crush  the  tyrant 
Join  hands,  and  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him ! 

PkH.    Brethren,  ye  shall  not  take  an  oath  to  me 
Blindly,  and  without  knowing  what  ye  swear  for ! 


It  is  fur  the  down-hurling  of  the  tyrant ; 
For  the  upholding  right  —  to  give  tlie  poor 
The  labour  of  his  hands.  —  It  is  to  open. 
And  to  dispense  from  coders  ye  have  Hlled ; 
To  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked  — 
To  make  just  Inw  the  guardian  of  the  people; 
And  give  the  people  their  just  rights  as  men ! 
It  is  for  this,  that  1  will  be  your  leader  — 
Are  ye  content  ? 

AIL  A  thousand  times  content ! 

{Tkeyjcin  hands. 

Gust.  Ye  swear,  as  the  deputed  agents  of  the  cauae^ 
To  serve  both  night  and  day  this  leal,  good  man, 
Philip  of  Maine,  whom  ye  have  chosen  leader! 

AU.    So  heaven  support  us  as  we  keep  the  oath ! 


ACT  II.  —  SCENE  L 

Several  days  afterwards  —  a  smaJl  apartment  m  Ae 
Castle  of  Maine ;  the  Lord  of  Maine,  wik  tkt  BOk 
before  him. 

And  all  these  things  he  suffered  for  our  sakea  — 
The  man  without  a  sin,  for  sinners*  sakes! 
Reviled  on.  and  he  answered  not  again ; 
Smitten,  and  he  smoio  not.  though  had  he  willed  it. 
Myriads  of  angels  would  have  la'en  his  part ! 
A  man  of  sorrows,  and  with  grief  acquainted. 
Yet  patient  as  the  lamb  before  its  shearers ;  — 
And  this  the  Son  of  GchI  !  higher  than  all  power. 
Glory,  or  domination  of  the  earth! 
More  royal  than  a  king  —  than  saints  more  holy. 
Though  bom  among  the  lowly  of  the  world  — 
The  son  of  a  poor  carpenter ;  the  friend 
or  humble  fishermen,  and  simple  women !  — 
What  matters  it  where  our  poor  lives  wear  out; 
Whether  in  palaces  enrobed  in  purple. 
Or  lying  down  in  huls  on  wretched  straw. 
With  the  ashamed  outcasts  of  the  earth  t 
What  matters  it  in  the  great  day  of  count  ? 
Saving  that  in  the  balance  of  the  oppressed. 
Then  will  be  made  a  reckoning  for  his  wrongs. 
Enough.  I  will  not  murmur —  I  will  leave 
My  righteous  cause  in  the  great  Judge's  hands.' 

Enter  hildebrandl 

Bringest  thou  any  tidings  of  my  son  t 

mid.    My  lord,  as  I  was  standing  near  the  ford. 
One  muffled  in  his  clonk  passed  by  me  twice. 
Looking  into  my  fane  as  if  to  question 
My  countenance :  "  (ioml  friend,"  said  I, 
"  VVhat  dost  thou  need  of  me  ?"   "  Art  Hildebrmdr 
,  He  asked.    "  And  if  I  were,  what  then  ?"  said  I. 
j  ••  I  've  tidings  for  thy  master,"  he  rejoined, 
'  And  forthwith  drew  this  writing  from  his 
And  bade  me  give  it  you. 
Lord  of  M.  Thanks,  my  good 

[fWdebrand  goes  a«t 
Lord  of  M.  [reads.]  "  Have  not  a  fear  for  IM^  I 
shall  be  heard  of 
Anon,  in  otherwise  than  heretofore !" 
Thank  God,  he 's  free !  It  is  not  as  I  feared, 
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HiAt  he  had  fallen  into  cniel  hands  — 
Hf  eoo  is  sale  I    Now  welcome  evil  ibrtune, 
Suce  it  will  crush  roe  singly! 

Enter  hildebrand  ttilh  an  old  sword  drawn. 

Hild.  Oh  my  master, 

A  doxen  horsemen  now  are  at  the  gute ; 
They  bear  the  co^izanoe  of  Kronberg*s  house. 

Lord  of  jif.    Admit  them  ;  I  am  ready ! 

'HM.  No,  my  master, 

Tbey  shall  not  take  yau  thus !  The  gotev  dre  barred, 
And  they  shall  beat  them  down  to  gain  admittance ; 
Aad  they  shall  pass  my  body  to  win  yours! 

[HefafHenx  the  dttor  ami  tcindows^  and 
barrioades  them  with  furniture. 

Lord  tf  M.    These  are  but  poor  defences ! 
Hild,  I  will  prove  them : 

WlHte*er  is  yours  shall  do  good  service  for  you ! 
lord  ef  M.    But  spare  th>'8elf.  good  Hildebrand ! 
HUd.  My  lord, 

HsTS  I  been  in  your  service  seventy  years ; 
Estea  of  your  bread,  and  drunken  of  >'our  cup ; 
Bten  cherished  on  your  hearth ;  been  called  your 

friend. 
But  to  desert  ynn  in  the  neediest  time  t 

[A  loud  battering  is  heard  4it  the  gates. 
Lard  </  M.    Nay  ti^n,  1  '11  do  my  best 

[He  arms  himself. 

ISId  Oh !  would,  my  lord, 

I  ksd  a  young  man's  vigour  in  ray  arm  ; 
Would  I  were  such  as  when  by  Sami's  stream 
I  aood  upon  the  eve  of  Childermas, 
And  saved  a  drowning  man ! 

Lord  of  M.  The  lord  of  Kronberg ! 

Ah,  Hildebrand  !  he  has  forgot  thst  service. 

Hild.    My  lord,  he  soon  forgot  it !  Scarce  a  month 
AAer  that  night.  T  crossed  him  in  the  chase. 
And,  'cause  I  could  not  snswer  to  his  question 
or  **  which  way  went  (he  boar  V  his  savsge  hound 
Wss  set  to  tear  my  flesh !    In  vain  I  cried. 
" f  am  poor  Hildebrand,  who  saved  your  life!" 
He  passed  me  with  a  curse !    Oh  for  the  strength 
I  wasted  on  the  eve  of  Childermas ! 

Ijird  of  M.  The  poor  man  hath  hb  evil  in  this  life, 
Kb  reckoning  in  the  next ! 

\Tke  gates  give  way  with  a  loud  crash. 

TBd.  Curse  that  old  wood ! 

?lew,  my  dear  master,  hack,  this  is  my  place ! 

[/Ic  stations  himself  at  the  door ;  loud  voices 
and  heavy  footsteps  are  heard  witkouU 
which  then  pass  off  in  the  distance. 

HUd.    They  've  lost  the  scent!    Oh,  my  roost  ex- 
cellent master. 
If  Ban's  |{Ood  deeds  have  any  worth  with  heaven, 
Then  should  these  sacred  walls  be  kept  from  ruin — 
Hfeuld  that  our  Lutheran  faith,  like  theirs  of  Rome, 
Gave  OS  kind  soints  to  take  our  house's  quarrel ! 
LmdofM,      Peace,  peace,  good  friend,  I  hear 

approaching  voices. 
\M.  Voice,    [otitside.]    Here  hides  the  ancient  fox ; 

come.  no%v  unearth  him ! 
%d  Voit^    This  is  the  only  hafaitaUe  comer ! 


Ist  Voice.    Give 's  here  the  straw  and  roatchai^  bjf 

my  troth 
We  MI  serve  them  as  the  hnmet,  bum  them  out! 

HiM.    The  dogs  I  they  'II  bum  us  out ! 

Lord  of  M.  Hist,  Hildebrand ! 

HiM.    I^t's  issue  forth,  my  lord,  and  do  our  best! 

Lord  ofM.    Let  us  go  forth  ;  ours  is  a  righteous 

cause ! 

Rnt  first,  my  ncrcd  servant,  take  a  blessing 

From  thine  old  master. 

Hild.    [knrelinsF.]        My  gmrious  lord, 

May  every  power  in  heaven  defend  you  through  it! 

[The fames  hurst  info  the  chamber.    Hild^ 

brand  and  the  Jjord  of  Maine  ruih  out 

with  drawn  swords ;  the  men  dose  upon 

thenit  and  bear  off  the  Lord  of  ^kune, 

leaving  Hildebrand  wounded  among  fit 

burning  ruins- 


SCENE  H. 

yight  —  a  rocky  glen,  at  the  entrance  of  a  lonesome 
mining  villa  gv — a  croifd  of  men,  women  and  ehOdrem 
collected  together  —  Philip  of  Maine  among  them, 
unnoticed — Mother  Schwartz  stands  forward-^ 
meteors  and  northern  lights  are  seen  crossing  the  tky» 

Man.    These  signs  are  plain  enough ! 

Mother  S.  I  saw,  mjradC 

Two  armies  from  the  north  and  south  o'  the  sky 
Come  up  like  hissing  dragons;  and  the  heavens 
The  while  were  red  as  blood! 

Man.  And  bloody  baDQen» 

And  fiery  swords  and  spears,  like  flickering  lightning. 
Are  thicker  set  than  stars ! 

Old  Man.  Wherefore  theae  signaf 

T  MI  tell  ye  —  to  arouse  ye  to  repentance ! 
Banners,  and  swords,  and  shields,  to  teach  that  ye 
Are  soldiers  of  a  holy  militant  church ; 
Rivers  of  blood,  to  show  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
Groanings  and  awful  sighings,  to  recall 
The  death  on  the  cross;  and  moons  and  hianigi 
wild  — 

Mother  S.    Peace,  driveller,  hold  your  peace! 

2nd  Man.  No.  no ;  these  nffia, 

These  awful,  fiery  signs,  have  other  meanings^ 
Tokens  of  wrath,  to  show  the  end  o'  the  world 
Is  now  at  hand! 

Philip  of  M.    I  see  these  diverse  sights 
Of  comets  and  wild  meteors  in  the  air ; 
And  streaming  fires,  which  from  the  northern  pole 
Cast  o'er  the  sky  this  wild  horrific  glare  ; 
But  what  of  these,  my  friends  I 

These  things  are  tokens, 
Sent  to  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  earth 
To  shake  their  souls !    High  heaven  is  wroth  with 
them! 

Mother  S.    Thou  art  a  wise  man !  I  do  read  these 
things 
As  thou.    But  hark!  here  comes  the  Innocent— 
The  poor  dumb  innocent  that  now  doth  speak  — 
Such  wonders  are  abroad ! 

1st  Man.  He  haa  work  to  4qI 
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He  18  sent  forth  in  these  bad,  awful  times 
For  some  great  meaning! 

Mother  <S'.  Nothing  has  been  done, 

Fearful  or  good,  which  he  has  not  foretold  — 
There  is  a  god  or  else  a  devil  in  him  ! 

2nd  Man.    Hist,  hist !  he  comes,  and  soon  he  will 
begin ! 
rr  is  thus  he  rocks  his  body  to  and  fro, 
When  the  fit's  on  him. 

[The  crowd  gives  way,  and  the  Innocent 
enterSt  tasting  his  arms  wildly^  and 
speaking. 
Look,  the^  *re  coming  from  the  clouds ! 
Thousands,  thousands;  crowds  on  crowds! 
Banners  streaming ;  bright  swords  flashing  — 
Onward,  onward  dashing,  crashing! 
Lo,  they  meet!    The  weak  are  strong! 
Right  is  mightier  now  than  wrong  — 
Drive  the  bloody  ploughshare  deep; 
Strike  the  sickle  in  and  reap! 
Weapons  not  of  earth  they  wield  — 
Tis  a  crimson  harvest-field  ! 
Warrior,  to  the  fight  away! 
This  is  the  appointed  day ! 
Cowards,  do  ye  quake  with  fear? 
Up,  the  man  of  might  is  here ! 
Where  is  he  ?  the  man  of  might  ? 
Give  him  —  give  him  to  my  sight! 
I  have  seen  him  in  my  sleep  — 
Heard  him  in  the  silence  deep  — 
Now  I  know  by  signs  of  fear 
That  the  man  of  might  is  here ! 
Hence !  ye  hide  him  from  my  view  — 

[He  parts  the  crowd,  and  looks  round  him. 
Where  art  thou,  O  warrior  true? 
Ha !  I  see  thee !  thou  art  he ! 
Get  thee  hence  to  victory. 

[He  faUs  back  insensihle,  at  Philip's  feet 

Many  voices.    What  wonder 's  this  ? 

Mother  S.  Thou  art  the  man  he  aimed  at 

Others.    Soy,  who  art  thou  ? 

Philip.  Philip  of  Maine,  T  am. 

AU.  Philip  of  Maine !  our  leader.  Philip  of  Maine! 

Mother  S.    Whom  Heaven  has  sanctioned  by  this 
miracle ! 

AU.    It  has.  it  has! 

Mother  S.  Hurrah  for  Philip  of  Maine ! 

All.    Hurrah  for  Philip  of  Maine ! 

Enter  jan  schwartz  and  many  forgemen,  in  great 

heute. 

Jan.  S.    How !  stand  ye  here,  and  do  not  see  the 
burning  ? 

Many  voices.    Where,  where  ? 

Jan.  S.  Tn  the  east  —  behold  ye  not  the  light 

Crimson  as  blood  1  'T  is  the  old  house  of  Maine ! 
That  is  n-burning! 

Philip.  What,  the  Castle  of  Maine ! 

Jan.  S.    Ay,  and  the  ancient  lord  is  carried  ofif 
To  Kron berg's  dungetms ;  and  a  price  is  set 
On  his  son's  hend — they  say  that  Kronberg  fears  him! 
Lord,  what  a  burning  'i  is !  the  old  dr}'  timber 
Blazea  like  touchwood ! 


Philip.  Carried  to  the  dangeoos ! 

Jan.  S.    And  the  grand  cedar  flooia  amell  lika 
frankmcense  — 
I  Ml  warrant  them  they  cost  a  world  o'  money ! 
Philip.    This  shall  but  kindle  fiercer,  fakwdier  ven- 
geance ! 
Jan.  S.    And  poor  old  Hildebrand  hw  been  dof 
out! 
He  fought  for  his  master,  and  was  sorely  wonndedj 
The  burning  walls  fell  on  him  —  he  was  dead^ 
Mangled,  and  black  with  blood  and  masking  smoke. 
Philip.    There  shall  be  a  reckoning  lor  that  okl 
man's  life ! 

Enter  conrad,  and  other  mineri. 

See  you^  that  bloody  beacon  in  the  east  ? 

Conrad.    I  do !    It  is  a  beacon  that  will  roiae 
ThouHands  of  sleeping  hearts,  which,  but  for  ifaat 
Would  have  slept  on !  I'he  forest  is  aroused  ; 
The  cry  is  **  Vengeance,  and  the  Lord  of  Maine  f 

Motlirr  S.    And  there  has  blood   been  ahed— I 
know  there  bus! 
I  can  smell  blood,  even  as  the  raven  can ! 

Conrad.  In  the  black  glen  we  have  left  aeven  h^ 
dies  — 
Bloodhounds  were  they,  upon  oor  leader's  scent; 
Making  sure  count  of  Kronberg's  thousand  pieoei! 

Philip.    Thanks  for  this    trusty  service,  gaUaal 
friends ! 

Many  voices.    We  owe  you  more ! 

Mother  S.    [aside.]  I  love  the  smell  ofUoodl 

Philip.    Now,  friends,  unto  your  bomea !  An  hour 
will  come 
When  I  shall  need  your  bravest  energies  — 
Of  that  you  shall  have  warning ;  and  till  then, 
Farewell ! 

Many  voices.    Nay,  we  will  with  you,  even  now ; 
Will  be  your  guard  ! 

Others.  And  wa  will  to  the  bnming. 

[Tikey  all  ditperm. 


SCENE  III. 

Some  evenings  aftervards— three  men  sitting  roaad  a 
fire  in  a  cave,  opening  upon  broken  ground. 

1st  Man.    It  is  a  general  out-break.    No  laint  in* 
pulse, 
Threatening  one  moment,  and  next  moment  quelled; 
Where'er  ye  go.  people  are  under  arms. 
2d  Man.    As  I,  this  mom,  stood  on  the  wtioded 
heights, 
O'erlooking  the  wild  rocky  poss  of  Forget, 
Three  thousand  peasants,  armed  in  rustic  fashion. 
Shouldering  their  scythes,  their  reaping  hooka,  ad 

forks. 
Passed  onward  in  firm  file,  like  veteran  soldiefs! 
That  will  be  done  anon,  will  find  no  heabng. 
Save  in  the  tyrant's  blood. 

\st  Man.  The  forest  mines 

Have  sent  their  thousands  forth  ;  in  dens  and  cavei 
They  wait  the  ap|)ointcd  signal. 
3d  Afon.  Kronberg  deepib 
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Hm  wfaila  Dectruction  gathers  ap  itielf, 
lb  crmh  him  wiih  its  concentrated  lorce. 
But  Heaven  conlounds  whom  it  forebodes  to  raio ! — 
Philip  and  Gastoo  'neath  its  castle  gates, 
Within  the  very  hearing  of  the  soldiers 
Hiai  man  the  walU,  call  on  them  to  arise» 
Td  crush  the  heedleai  tyrant,  and  be  free ! 
id  Mem,    Gaston  1  do  not  like.     These  strange 
adventurers 
Start  ap  in  troublous  times,  as  crawling  things 
Spring  ibrth  from  foiling  ruins  into  day. 
FUlip  is  oun — we  know  him  root  and  branch ; 
And  when  his  house  had  power,  the  limes  were  better; 
Ao  it  please  heaven  to  give  them  head  again, 
I'll  help  him  heart  and  hand. 

IjcJIm.  He  has  all  hearts, — 

And  hands  will  go  with  hearts— have  gone  already ! 
It  waa  bat  three  rooms  since  I  saw  him  stand 
In  the  full  market-place,  and  raise  his  voice, 
like  the  tremendous  angel  that  foretold 
The  and  of  time! 

U  Man.  His  voice  is  like  a  trumpet ! 

Never  heard  I  so  rich,  so  full  a  voice  — 
r?e  seen  men  moved  when  but  its  tones  were  heard. 
\ti  Mom,    Thus  was  it  then!  —  They  that  were 
cold  al  first. 
Or  fixedly  determined  'gainst  his  purpose, 
fiodled  to  hear  his  glowing  exhortation. 
HwiHands  on  thousands  gatJiered  round  about. 
Wedged  cloae.  like  a  thick  swarm  of  summer  bees ; 
nil  teas  of  thousands  seemed  to  occupy 
A  ipace  as  many  hundreds  might  have  filled ; 
Aad  then,  even  like  unto  a  living  body 
Sarayed  by  the  great  pulmiions  of  one  heart, 
They  moved  together  in  their  strong  excitements 
Of  joy  or  rage,  as  move  the  heavy  waves 
Of  a  daep,  rolling  sea ! 

%i  Mom.  He  will  be  great !  — 

And  vrere  he  sundered  from  that  foreign  patriot. 
As  all  good  men  desire,  might  bless  the  stale 
Bf  hia  ascendance  o'er  the  tyrant's  fall. 

IM  Man.    Trust  me,  a  mighty  engine  b  At  work. 
To  onderroine  rock-rooted  tyranny,  — 
And  I  bless  God  that  we  shall  bo  free-men. 
As  did  each  tongue  of  those  assembled  thousands. 
Until  the  morning-heavens  gave  back  the  shout  — 
And  yet  each  man  returned  unto  his  home 
Without  impediment! 

V  Jfsn.  They  might  not  now, 

For  now  be  is  awake ;  and  terrible 
Has  his  awakening  been !    The  bloody  rack 
Doth  every  hour  its  work ;  and  armed  bands 
Seeor  through  the  silenced  streets,  or  trampje  down 
Whoever  dare  oppose  them  —  men  or  women, 
Or  finle  helpless  children  —  and  make  search 
la  ibe  bouse  of  each  suspected  citizen. 
IM  Man.    Poor  impotence  of  power! — where  one 
is  with  him, 
A  tlswand  are  against  him ! 

A  w3d  crowd  offto^  come  up. 

People.  God  save  Philip! 

HambfivthaDaliTerer!    Who's  for  Philip? 
6»  I 


ls<  JIfan.    What 's  this  about  ? 

Man  of  the  crowd.  Philip  has  set  ns  firee ! 

The  damned  collector  stripped  us,  dead  and  living: 
The  body  on  the  bier  —  the  new-made  bride  — 
The  bread  from  out  our  little  children's  hands  — 
We  were  the  wretrhedest  people  'neath  the  sun! 

Another  Man.    Philip  stepped  up,  and  seizing  the 
collector, 
Dealt  him  a  wound  in 's  body  that  cut  short 
His  pillaging! 

Another  Man.    And  ripping  up  hid  bags. 
Poured  out  the  gold,  and  chucked  it  here  and  there 
Among  our  children.    "Take  it  all,"  said  he ; 
And  gold  flew  wide,  like  yellow  leaves  in  autumn. 
We  'It  have  no  more  collectors!    God  save  Philip! 
Who  is  for  him  ?    We  '11  have  no  lord  but  PhiUp ! 

Enter  forgeman,  hurriedly. 

Forgeman.    Have  ye  not  heard  the  news  o'  th' 
victory  ? 

2d  Man.    What  victory  ? 

Forgeman.  Philip  has  got  the  day ! 

A  battle  has  been  fought  i'  th'  field  of  Forges; 
And  Philip  marches  to  encamp  at  Sarui, 
At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand! 

PeopU.  God  save  Philip! 

Forgeman.    Who 's  for  the  Conqueror  let  him  V^ 

low  me ! 

[He  runt  forward. 

People.    We  '11  follow  ^  that  we  will ! 

2d  Man.  Let 's  take  the  oath 

To  this  brave  leader  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  — 
Let  s  to  the  camp  at  Sami! 

[They  aUfoUom 


SCENE  IV. 

A  street  in  the  city. 

Enter  a  man,  crying  papers, 

Man.  Here  is  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  won- 
derful and  awful  prophecy  delivered  by  one  who  rose 
from  the  dead;  in  which  is  plainly  foretold  the  strange 
and  solemn  events  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth, 
to  which  is  added,  the  duwnfol  of  pride,  and  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  terrible  and  portentous  signs  and 
tokens  in  the  bky,  w  ritten  by  ilie  learned  Dr  Astreus: 
together  with  an  account  of  sundry  wonders  and 
mysterious  visiintiuiis  wliich  were  witnessed  in  many 
places  of  this  state.  All  which  are  explained  with 
reference  to  things  which  ore  about  coming  to  pass. 
''He  that  runneth  may  read." 

Many  Voice*.    Give  us  one !    Here  's  money,  give 
us  one  I 

[The  man  dinfributes  his  papers^  and  then 
goetforward. 

Another  han  ruthet  in. 

Off  with  ye,  every  one  of  you  !  off,  offj 
A  troop  is  coming  down! 

They  aU  dim^pipmr. 
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Soidiert  ride  through  the  street  with  twordt  draum. 
After  a  $Jiort  tune  amttlurr  croud  enttrs^  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  t/te  innocent.  Mother  Schwartz 
and  IIans  Cli:f  stand  foruard. 

Hans  Chf.    By  Jove,  there  *d  be  a  hubbub,  were 
he  hcnni 
In  yonder  castle. 

Mother  S.  Ay.  he  shall  be  heard,  — 

By  every  power  of  vengeance  ihall  be  heard ! 
Now  hist  again ! 

Innocent.    Man  of  pride,  the  hour  is  neor, 
Thou  shall  bow  thyself  in  fear ; 
Thou  shall  gnnsh  thy  teeth  in  ra^e; 
Thou  shall  curse  thy  drooping  age  — 
Thou  shall  fall,  and  thou  shall  die! 
Mother  S.    We  know  of  whom  he  speaks ! 
Hans  Clef .  He  is  convulsed  { — 

Ah  no,  he  speaks  again ! 

Innocent    Cometh  night  upon  the  noon? 
Mighty,  art  thou  fallen  so  soon? 
Let  me  close  mine  eyes,  J  see 
Nought  but  coming  misery! 
Hotly  rolls  the  crimson  flood ! 
See  ye  not  these  streets  run  blood  ?  — 
Death  is  stalking  up  and  down 
Through  this  wailing,  midnight  towiL  # 

Hark!  what  yells  arc  in  the  air — 
See  ye  not  the  red  Hre's  glare  \ 
Midnight  flames  are  bursting  there  — 
What  comes  next?  despair!  despair! 
Woe!  woe!  woe!  —  The  day  is  done; 
Mighty,  art  thou  fallen  so  soon? 

[He  sinks  down  insensibU. 
Isi  Man,    Most  sorrowful !  most  strange! 
Mother  S.  'T  is  but  a  madman ! 

2d  Man.    Dark  sayings  are  these  all ! 
Innocent,    [starting  up.]    They  ore  here!    I  feel 
their  hands ! 
Off!  I  brook  not  gyves  nor  baruisi 
Down  the  silent,  echoing  street. 
Hark!  I  hear  their  coming  feet! 

[He  gives  a  spring  upward,  and  is  seized 
by  soldiers. 
Mother  S.    Unhand  him,  cut-throats ! 

[All  the  people  struggle  to  rescue  him ;  he 
is  wounded  and  borne  ojf. 
HimsClef.    This  is  his  blood!    By  heaven  it  is 
his  blood ! 

[He  dips  a  handkerchief  in  if,  which  he 
fastens  to  his  stajL  and  waves  over 
his  head. 
Mother  S.    Rally  around  the  standard !    To  the 
castle! 
Follow,  and  let  us  rescue  him ! 

[They  all  hurry  of. 


ACT  III.— SCENE  I. 

A  dungeon  in  the  Castle  ff  Kronherg  —  the  Ijord  of 
Maine  sitting  on  straw. 

Entar  Ida  Kronbero,  with  fine  bread,  a  flask  of  wine  ' 

and  a  lamp.  | 


Lord  of  M.    What  messenger  of  mere^  isaf^l 
Uiou  be. 
That  daily  visitest  this  dreary  cell. 
And  niinisterest  kind  comfort  to  my  need  ? 

Ida.    [placing  the  viands  before  him,]    Eat,  drink, 
my  lord,  for  you  will  need  refreshment! 

Lord  of  M.    I  would  believe  thou  wen  aoow 
blessed  saint, 
Did  I  not  see  thy  weak  and  trembling  frame, 
And  hear  thy  voice  so  full  of  human  aorrow ! 

Ida.    Eat,  drink,  old  man,  waste  not  the  lime  in 
words !  — 
Meantime  I  will  compose  my  mind  to  speak 
That  which  rcquireth  more  than  human  strengllk 
My  lord.  3rou  have  a  son ! 

Lord  of  M.    Heaven  grant  I  have!   yat  noC  m 
l)onds  like  me  — 
My  yean  are  well  nigh  full  —  his  years  are  lew, 
Say  not  he  is  in  bonds! 

Ida.  Your  son  is  free  — 

Three  leagues  from  this  he  lieth  with  his  army! 

Lord  of  M.    His  army  — thou  mistak'st!    Hmni 
canst  not  mean 
Philip  of  Maine ! 

Ida.  The  very  same,  I  mean ! 

And  now  he  lieih  on  the  plain  of  Sami 
With  a  confi>dorate  host,  each  hour  increasing. 
Till  lens  of  thousands  are  its  smallest  number.  — 
Two-thirds  the  army,  and  all  mutinous  spihta; 
Miners  and  artizans.  herdmen  and  aerft. 
Nay,  the  whole  land,  if  rumour  speaketh  truly. 
Bonded  together  for  our  house's  ruin! 

Lord  of  M.    Ha !  is  it  so  ?  Scarce  forty  days  htve 
passed 
Since  he  was  friendless  and  of  no  account ! 
Bui,  gracious  lady,  on ;  thy  words  are  wondroo. 

Ida.    Like  the  fierce  torrent  of  a  mountain  rivar, 
Swoln  by  the  night-thaw  of  a  winter's  mow. 
So  has  this  mutinous  faction  suddenly 
S))rung  into  being,  so  it  threatens  death !  — 
Few  arc  the  burghers  who  have  not  thrown  off 
Tlteir  old  allegiance  — all  declare  for  Philip! 
The  castle  is  blockaded.    In  our  walla 
The  few  leal  men  who  have  maintained  their  oalh 
Entered  last  night.    To-morrow,  it  is  nimonred. 
The  enemy  will  make  their  great  attack. 
Oh !  't  is  a  bloody  oath  that  they  have  awxini  — 
A  fearful,  bloody  oath! 

Ijord  of  M.  They  have  great  caiae! 

Ida.    I  am  a  woman,  and  dare  not  attempi 
To  judge  these  weighty  matters. 

LiirdofM.  But  proceed! 

Ida.    Here  is  all  preporatum  for  defence. 
The  walls  are  manned  with  veterans ;  arma  aie  lor- 

nished ; 
Lord  Kronberg  swears  to  part  with  life,  ere  right 
T  will  be  a  bloody  contest !    My  poor  heart 
Dntope  with  prophetic  feeling  of  great  woe! 

Ijord  of  M.    What  would'st  thou  have  of  me  f 

Ida.  Ah,  J  forget— 

How  shall  I  tell  thee  that  7  —  I  am  a  traitor! 

Lord  of  M.    A  traitor!  nay ! 

Ida.  I  am  Lord  Kronbeif  *a  dapihlv! 
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I/mdvfM.  Art  thoa  Lord  Kronherg'i  daughter  ? 

Ma.  Thou  rautt  hence  — 

MoKt  to  thy  son,  and  counsel  him  to  temper 
Vengeance  with  mercy.    When  he  knowa  thee  safe, 
Perchance  he  may  withdraw.    And  niore  than  thii, 
Flee  for  thy  life!    A  gibbet  is  erected, 
Thou  '11  see  it  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  walls ; 
There  't  was  my  lathers  orders  to  convey  thee, 
A  terror  to  the  foe,  when  day  should  break ;  — 
And  woman  aa  I  am,  weak,  timid  woman, 
I  dare  oppoae  my  judgment  unto  his ! 
He  shall  not  stain  his  name  —  a  noble  name, 
By  basely  taking  hfe  from  such  as  thou  — 
An  old  and  unofllending  nobleman! 
Hence  to  thy  son !  and,  friend,  remember  thia» 
Thoa  hast  had  mercy,  and  be  thou  for  us 
An  angel  of  sweet  mercy ! 

Lordt^M.  GracioQS  lady. 

With  joy,  I  *11  do  thy  bidding  with  my  son ! 

Ida.    Now  follow ! 

Lard  9f  M.  [ande,]  No  marvel  'tis  he  loved  her ! 
{Skt  vnbart  the  door,  and  they  go  out  toftty 
together. 


SCENE  n. 
JiaU  ekamlber  —  Ida  arranging  flower$. 

h  WW  a  gentle  notion  in  old  times. 

When  books  were  few,  and  ladies  could  not  read. 

To  give  to  flowers  sweet  names  —  sweet  names  that 

told 
Ai  moch  as  a  whole  book  of  poetry. 
The  heart*a«aae ;— I  could  look  for  half  a  day 
Upon  this  flower,  and  shape  in  fancy  out 
Full  twenty  diflbrent  tales  of  love  and  sorrow 
That  gave  this  gentle  name !  Would  1  could  fiod  in  H 
TWt  aovereign'st  balm  of  all  I 

Etder  butha,  tpiih  a  banner  in  her  hand. 

Bertka.  My  noble  cousin, 

MountB  not  thy  blood  to  see  this  gallant  standard ! 
Many  a  brave  field  has  seen  this  crimson  banner — 
A  field  of  noble  foes — then  waved  it  well ! 
Aias !  that  it  racist  spread  its  silken  breadth 
To  yon  base  herd,  'gainst  whom  the  raven's  wing. 
Flapping  above  the  blasted  gibbet-tree, 
Had  been  a  fitter  banner! 

Ida.  They  are  men  — 

And  my  heart  tells  me,  sorely  injured  men — 
Power  is  oppression! 

Creatures  of  the  earth, 
10  he  trodden  on !    Poor  beasts  of  burden^ 
Formed  for  sabmiasion;  and  they  now  rise  up 
And  ask  their  ngfats  as  men  —  faugh !  look  at  them. 
They  are  bat  brotea !    Down  with  them  to  the  dust, 
And  make  them  eat  of  it ! 

Mda.  Nay,  gentle  cousin, 

Tbetr  cause  wag  just,  heaven  grant  they  shame  it  not ! 
IWiraoledemand  was  bread.hreed  for  their  children — 
Waa't  more  than  right?— I  tell  thee,  dearest  Bertha, 
■  a  daogsrooi  eogioe  in  man's  hand. 


My  noble  father  used  it  as  a  scourge, 

So  will  these  men  —  yet  while  1  shrink  with  dread. 

I  own  their  cause  was  just! 

Bertha.  Ida,  fur  shame  ! 

Thou  wouid'ist  be  lady-leader  of  this  rabble  — 
Thou  would'st  be  wife  (o  Philip!—  Shame  on  thee 
Thus   should    not  speak    Lord    Kronberg's   noble 

daughter  — 
It  is  a  monstrous  sin  to  love  that  man! 

Ida.  Thou  dost  misjudge  me — I  regard  their  canae 
Separate  from  him. 

Bertha.  I  'd  tear  my  wilful  heart 

From  out  my  breast,  if  it  were  such  a  traitor ! 

Ida.    I  am  Lord  Kronberg's  daughter;  and  our 
house 
Brooks  not  reproach. 

Enter  lord  KRONBKRa 

Lord  of  K.  What  eager  words  are  theae  ? 

Bertha.  Uncle,  behold  this  banner !  'T  is  not  heavy! 
Grant  roe  to  hold  it  on  its  poet  to-morrow,— 
I  will  not  flinch  —  by  your  good  name,  I  will  not! 

Lord  of  K.    Nay,  nay,  my  pretty  niece,  thou  shalt 
not  risk 
Thy  life  before  the  weapons  of  those  caitiffi!  — 
But  now,  my  Ida.  why  ort  downcast  thus  t 
Fear  not.  my  child,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  see 
The  lord  of  Kronberg  lord  in  his  own  land ! 

[A  knock  it  heard  at  the  doer. 
Who  knocks  there? 

Enter  seneschal. 

Sene.  lie 's  'scaped,  my  lord  !  — > 

He  is  not  in  the  dungeon  —  he  has  'scoped ! 
Lord  of  K.    Escaped !  Then  there  are  traiton  in 
these  walls ! 
Try  on  the  rack  the  soldiers  who  were  taken 
In  act  to  fly  unto  the  enemy ! 

Ida.    My  father,  no !  —  these  men  are  iimocait— 
'T  was  I  who  gave  him  freedom ! 

Ijord  of  K.  Peace,  my  daughter! 

Thou  'rt  raving !  Bertha,  take  her  to  her  chamber. 
Ida.    I  am  not  raving  —  I  am  calm  as  thou !  — 
Father,  I  gave  that  old  man  liberty  — 
I  would  not  let  thy  noble  name  be  stained 
With  innocent  blood! 

Lord  of  K.  If  thou  didst  dare  imlock 

That  dungeon  door,  my  curM  light  on  thee,  traitor! 
Ida.    r^ay,  curse  me  not, — dear  father,  curse  me 

not ! 
Lord  of  K.  Hence  with  her  to  the  dungeon !  ahe'i 

a  traitor ! 
Sene.    My  good  lord,  no !    She  is  your  chQd,  my 

brd! 
Bertha     [datping  her  arm*  around  her.]    OflC  off! 
you  shall  not  lay  your  hands  upon  her. 

[She  supports  her  into  an  inner  room. 
Lord  of  K.    Traitors  of  mine  own  blood !    Fetch 
XMit  the  prisoners, 
And  hang  them  all  — and  that  wild  prating  idiot ! 
But  I  '11  trust  none  of  ^m?    I  'U  see  it  done ! 

[He  goes  omi  with  the  SemtmkA 
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SCENE  IIL 

Seven  days  afterwardt — the  tame  opartment — Ida  re- 
dinu  on  a  couch. 

The  name  of  Ida  Kronberg  will  go  down 
As  of  a  rebel  traitor  —  as  one  leagued 
Against  her  &ther  in  the  desperate  strife 
Wherein,  perchance,  his  life  may  be  the  iorfeit. 
OhThoawho  in  thy  righteous  hand  dost  hold 
The  lives  of  all  thy  creatures,  guard,  I  pray. 
My  father  through  the  conflict !    Be  his  shield. 
And  his  sufficient  help !    If  life  thou  needeet. 
Take  my  poor  life,  a  sacrifice  for  his  — 
I  would  resign  ray  breath  into  thy  hands — 
My  cause  unto  thy  judgment  —  which  is  just ! 

Enter  bertha,  and  count  fabian. 

Beriha.    Ha!  traitor,  did  he  say?    Believe  me 
Count, 
The  tumult  of  the  hour  hath  mazed  his  brain  — 
Daoghter  be  meant,  bis  roost  beloved  daughter ! 
Ida,  Count  Falrian  brings  us  heavy  news  — 
The  outer  walls  are  taken — and  the  attack 
Hath  now  commenced  upon  the  inner  fortress ; 
But  my  most  noble  uncle,  full  of  kindness. 
Hath  sent  thm  brave  young  Count  to  be  our  guard ! 

Ida.    He  could  not  grant  a  trustier,  braver  friend ! 
Gottnt,  in  the  good  greenwood  thou'st  been  our 

guard  — 
Heaven  knows  if  we  shall  take  those  sports  again ! 

Fab.    I  murmured  when  I  heard  my  good  lord's 
orders. 
For  he  most  strangely  worded  his  command,  — 
Methought  he  spoke  of  gaoler — not  defender ! 

Bertha.    I  told  you,  Count,  my  uncle's  brain  is 
roaaed. 
He  does  not  mean  that  she  and  I  are  traitors. 

Ida.    [aside.]  Oh,  most  unkind,  to  still  believe  me 
traitor  — 
To  shut  his  heart  in  such  a  time  as  this  I  — 

But  t  is  not  meet  Count  Fabian  see  me  weep 

Let  me  retire  into  the  inner  chamber ! 

Bertha.    I  will  go  with  thee. 

[Tlhey  go  into  the  inner  room. 

Fab.    She 's  a  noble  lady ! 
Who  would  not  draw  his  sword  for  such  a  one  f 
And  'tis  for  her,  they  say«  the  war  is  waged  — 
A  single-handed  man,  I  'd  face,  myself, 
A  hundred  foes  were  she  the  victor's  guerdon ! 
Now  let  me  think — suppose  he  win  the  day, 
Sappoee  he  force  the  castle,  and  take  prisoner 
Her  noble  sire  —  which  is  impossible ! 
I  'd  sooner  die  than  she  should  be  his  prisoner ;  — 
But  for  the  supposition's  soke  —  I  'd  fly 
To  every  court  in  Europe,  and  demand 
Help  for  the  noblest,  fairest,  best  of  ladies ; 
And  Suabia's  duke  would  be  our  earliest  helper  — 
All  know  he  has  an  eye  upon  this  lordship ; 
And  is  beaide,  a  galUuit,  generous  soldier ! 

[A  hud  damour  t^  aemuU  and  defence  is 
heard. 


But  bow  now !  What  is  this  ?  Oh,  but  to  atand 
Upon  the  bulwarks !  Curse  these  four  strait  walk! 

[He  numnU  to  the  gsarfan. 
Ah !  what  a  stirring  sight !    Yonder  is  Philip, 
Known  by  the  bloody  hand  upon  the  banner ; 
His  is  a  soldier's  bearing — would  to  Heaven 
It  was  a  gallant  cause  for  which  be  strove ! 

Re-enter  bertha. 

Bertha.    Count  Fabian,  let  me  hear  thee  read  the 
signs 
Of  this  unhappy  mom ! 

Fab.  I  scarce  can  aee 

Aught  now ;  the  force  is  drawn  beneath  the 
Yet  from  the  town  a  fresh  attack  is  made. 

Bertha.    T  is  as  an  earthquake's  tumult ! 

Fab.  An 

Made  from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  drnrch. 

Bertha.  Are  the  good  saints  asleep,  that  thiaafaoold 
be? 

Fab.    Again  it  shakes  the  castle  m  't  would  611 ! 

Ctti  that  I  were  without  to  take  my  part 

In  this  day's  struggle ! 

[He  look*  out  agufm. 

All  is  quiet  here  — 
The  plain  of  Sami  and  the  distant  camp, 
Without  a  living  form,  are  all  I  see ; 
The  little  stream  is  running  on  in  sunshine  ; 
The  breeze  is  stirring  'mong  the  chestnut  treat 
That  grow  adovin  the  sk>pe .'    How  strange  the 

trast 
Between  the  calm  and  beautiful  repose 
Of  nature  and  the  unholy  strife  of  man ! 

['Hie  eounda  of  atMutt  beccmie  yei 
vnth  ghouls  of  triumph  intermixei. 
Bertha.    Heavens !  what  terrific  power  have  kii> 
man  voices 
In  their  ferocious  triumph  thus  aent  Ibitii ! 

Fab.    Tis  vain  to  look.  The  strife  is  ckee  wiibki 
The  very  walls,  and  this  small  tower  givea  nought 
Save  quiet  fields,  and  the  green,  waving  ttee-topi! 
Bertha.    Yet,  yet  again !  these  sounds  might  ntke 

the  dead ! 
Fab.  To  those  cooped  op,  the  strife  is  mon  affil- 
ling 
Than  in  the  open  air,  amid  the  contest. 
Soldier,    [without]    Let  *m  forth.  Sir  Count,  &*«■• 
sault  comes  nearer  yet ! 
The  inner  walls  are  taken ! 

Fab.  Cone  the  oiden  I 

Pardon  me,  lady,  but  my  soul  is  chafed 
By  this  imprisonment ! 

Soldier.  They  need  our  help! 

Let  us  go  forth.  Sir  Coont ! 

Fab.  Brave  eoldien.  no! 

You  do  defend  the  noble  Ida  Kronberg ; 

[A  more  terrible  expUttion  ehakee  the  i 
building ;  a  death4£ke  tHenet  cnsMiL 

£Rler  Ida. 

My  fether!    Is  he  safe? 

EnUr  Count  Nicholas 

CowUNkk.  Hence!  henee with ■§! 
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Thm  §bm  hath  got  an  eDtrance !  hence  with  dm 
Unlo  the  sinMif  bold  in  the  topmoet  tower! 
Jim.    Say.  it  my  father  eafe  ? 
dmmtNick,  He  is,  thank  God ! 

[Co  Fabian.]    Take  thou  thy  men,  and  on  the  turret 

stair 
Join  Segbert ;  he  hath  orders  for  the  rest. 

[J^eyaUgo  out. 


SCENE  IV. 
A  inaU  room  in  the  upper  tower. 

I4«  Lord  or  Kronbero,  Count  Nicholas 
and  Seobert. 

S^.    My  lord,  the  foe  hath  got  entire  poMession ! 

NkAoiaa.  By  that  old  passsge  opening  to  the  river 
lliey  gained  an  entrance ;  there  the  mine  was  sprung 
9f  which  the  breach  was  made. 

^^^  9f  K.  Curse  oo  ye  all ! 

Why  left  you  it  unguarded  ? 

^V-  Good,  my  lord. 

Ton  did  declare  a  force  of  twenty  men 
Sufficient  be  the  post,  if  't  were  attempted ; 
And  they  were  all  cut  down  onto  a  roan ! 

Xflrrf  of  K.    It  was  your  post,  and  you  have  it 
deserted; 
And  but  that 't  is  an  hour  we  may  not  spare 
PRW  weightier  business,  you  should  die  fbr't,  traitor! 

Stg.    [throwing  down  his  $word.]    For  five  and 
fiftjr  years  1  *ve  been  your  soldier, 
And  Mver  was  dishonoured  till  this  hour! 

Aic*.  Nay,  my  good  lord  of  Kronberg,  't  is  unjust, 
Tis  most  unjust,  my  lord!    Segbert  is  true ! 
This  is  no  time,  indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  not. 
Thus  10  alfixxit  a  braYe  and  loyal  soldier ! 

U^efK.    Yeallof youaretraiton! 

ffi^  My  dear  loid, 

Uc  not  our  htest  hours  be  spent  in  strife ! 
Coont  Segbert,  take  thy  sword !    Let  not  the  rabble 
Zaam  of  oar  strife— Count  Segbert,  take  thy  sword! 

Stg,    [rehulanay  taking  it]    I  am  dishonoured,  I 
am  called  a  traitor ! 
» on  myself! — I  am  a  veteran  soldier 
o'er  with  scars,  and  yet  am  called  a  traitor! 

Aadk    Thou  art  no  traitor,  Segbert ! 

My  Lord  Kronbeig, 
What  is  your  will  we  answer  to  the  ibe  r 
Lard  of  K.    How  many  may  we  count  ? 
/'•'*•  Onr  bravest  soldiers 

lie  dead  within  the  breach— we  are  scant  a  hundred ! 
X«nf  e^  K.    Then  with  this  handful,  I  Ml  defend 
the  tower — 
Wm  see  them  die  of  Amine,  ere  I  yield  it ! 
Aame  on  jre.  would  ye  counsel  aught  beside  f 
JNieft.    I  know  no  better  counsel  for  the  hour. 
Lard  of  K.    I  shall  return  no  answer  to  the  rebel. 
\  onto  his  post ;  and  leave  no  outlet 
tiRM  unwatchcd  —  but  I  will  forth  myself, 
■Aad  keep  yoo  to  your  duties! 

[Tksji  ta  ga  mL 


SCENE  V. 

T\e  Mtate-apartaienU  of  the  CattUofKroiAerg^a 
disorderly  and  drunken  rahUe,  headed  by  Mothm' 
Schwartz,  are  despoiling  them,  and  carrying  pg 
booty. 

Enter  Philip,  with  a  small  company  of  soldiemm  wka 
station  themselves  at  the  doors. 

Phil    Plunderera  and  spoileri,  hence ! 

Mother  S.  Nay,  we  '11  not  budge! 

Atany  voices.    We  will  not,  we  '11  have  spoil  ai 

well  as  you ! 
Man.  Yon  might  have  lived  and  died  with  fiunkb- 
ed  rats 
Had  we  not  helped  you ;  and  we'll  have  our  wagaa! 
Anot/ier.    We  shall  go  short,  unless  we  help  oniw 

selves ! 
Phil.  Base  8[joilera,  ye  shall  not  deface  theee  ^*^h, 
Down  with  your  booty ! 

[l^y  make  a  general  attempt  to  carry  e§ 
spoil  i  the  soldiers  drive  them  back, 
P^ii'  Plunderera,  lay  it  down— 

Ye  shall  not  hence,  save  ye  go  empty-handed ! 
Afaay  voices.  We  will  not  out  then !  we  will  tairy 
hero! 
We  will  defend  our  own ! 
AIL  We  will  defend  it! 

Man.    Curse  him !  he  '11  say  't  m  his ! 

Pfiii'  Iswear'tlsniiiie! 

Ye  are  a  herd  of  robbers,  seeking  outrage ! 
Down  w^  your  spoil,  or,  by  my  soul,  these  swoidf 
Shall  be  unsheathed  on  you ! 

yfolher  S.  Ay,  kxd  it,  Philip ! 

Trample  upon  us !    Dare  to  draw  a  sword. 
And  thou  shalt  find  thine  equals,  that  thou  shalt ! 

PhiL  1  '11  strike  thee  down  if  thou  defy  me  Artber. 
Stand  back  —  and  hear  me  speak ! 

Mother  S.  We  will  not  hear  thee ! 

Thou'dst  be  a  tyrant —  be  another  Kronberg ! 

[They  make  afresh  attempt  to  carry  of 
their  spoil ;  the  soldiers  oppose  them ; 
a  violent  contest  ensues,  and  tmany  art 
%DOunded. 
Mother  S.  [aside.]   Let  us  appear  to  yield.    Them 
is  a  force 
Outside  will  take  our  part !    We  '11  have  reveoga ! 
JIfan.  Give  us  free  egress.  Philip,  and  we'll  yield! 
PhiL  [aside.]  Curse  on  them,  with  their  ev< 
PhUip  ! 
Soldiers,  give  place,  and  see  that  all  go  hence ; 
And  yet  go  empty-handed ! 

[lie  withdraws  into  an  inner 

Many  voices.   Hang  him !  we  '11  have  a  reckoning 

with  him  yet! 
Woman,  [taking  a  body]    My  son,  my  son!  he's 

dead! 
Soldiers.       Out  with  ye !    Out ! 

[The  people  are  forced  out,  uUering  thrmte 
and  curKS. 

Re-enter  philip. 
One  enemy  is  crushed,  or  well  nigh  cmsbed. 
Cooped  in  a  little  lower,  and  soaroe  a  hondim 
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Meantime  another  rises,  like  the  head 

Of  the  gigantic  Hydra  —  the  fierce  people, 

Greedy  of  plunder,  fickle  and  rapacions; 

*T  w  the  Btmng  arm  must  cnwh  them  as  they  rise ; 

Must  hurl  them  down  to  their  suhservient  place. 

And  keep  them  there ;  as  rude  and  rough  materials, 

Unsightly  and  unworthy,  form  tlie  boycnicnt 

Of  kingly  edifices  —  now  I  see 

Wherefore  the  great  must  keep  the  low  subjected. 

Enter  gabto.v. 

GatL    Dost  fold  thine  arms  as  thou  might*st  take 
thine  ease? 
Thou  art  not  lord  of  this  dominion  yet ! 

Phil.    Speak  plain,  what  is  thy  meaning  7 

Goat.  The  rude  conooune, 

Whom  thou  hast  driven  from  the  gates  e'en  now. 
Strengthened  with  a  gigantic  force,  return. 
And  claim  access,  mad  with  some  fancied  wrong. 
Thou  art  no  longer  "  noble,  gracious  Philip  ;** 
But "  tyrant,"  •*  bloody  and  injurious  tyrant  !'* 

PkiL    I  Ml  cut  them  into  mouthfuls  for  the  dogs ! 

Crast.    Thou  madman !    These  are  they  who  gave 
thee  power! 

Fkil.  Wouldst  give  the  fair  reward  of  seven  days* 
strife 
To  them  for  plunder? 

Gaat,  Give  them  for  plunder  thoae 

Who  have  adhered  to  Kronberg  —  not  a  few; 
And  all  rich  merchants  who  as  princes  lived,— 
Fear  not  but  they  will  fight  like  angry  eagles 
For  their  nest-eggs ;  thus  wilt  thou  arm  thyifoea 
Against  each  other,  and  be  rid  of  both  — 
The  merchants'  names  are  here,  their  houses  marked. 

PhiL    A  goodly  list !  and  only  pity  't  is 
To  give  from  our  own  hands  such  noble  spoil. 

Glut.    There  are  a  thousand  way's  to  get  it  bock ! 

PhU.    An  excellent  friend!    Thou  hast  untired 
resources! 
Let's  have  it  done. 

Gatt.  Listen,  yet  one  word  more. 

The  mine  that  gave  to  us  an  entrance  hero. 
Hath  shook  the  dungeons  —  they  are  insecure ; 
A  plot  is  formed  among  the  prisoners, 
Many  of  whom  are  soldiers,  to  break  forth. 
Surprise  thee  in  the  night  —  retake  the  castle, 
And  give  thee  up  to  Kronberg ! 

PhU.  Ha!  is*t  so? 

1m  danger  then  so  nigh  ?    But  hear  me,  friend  — 
There  is  a  gaoler  stronger  than  stone  walls — 
Canst  thou  not  manage  it  7 

GmsL  Dost  thou  mean  death? 

Murder  so  many  men  7 

Phil  Wilt  swear  'tis  true 7 

Gast.    Upon  my  life,  't  is  true ! 

PhO.  Then  I'll  not  dally! 

See  thou  to  it — make  sure  of  them  ere  midnight; 
But  let  it  only  be  'twixt  thee  and  me ! 
Meantime  I  '11  forth,  and  pacify  these  wolves. 

[He  goe»  out. 

Qiut.    There  is  an  easy  ccmscience !   On  my  troth 
Not  even  myself  could  do  the  thing  more  coolly ! 
Thii  human  nature  is  a  curious  problem  — 


He  who  one  day  shells  tears  with  crying  childieii, 

Bespeaks  the  next  a  wholesale  butchery ; 

And  yet,  the  bloody  wretch,  he  knows  the  shame  OQ  t 

"  Let  it  be  only  betwixt  thee  and  me !" 

Nay,  nay,  I  '11  give  the  credulous  whisper  fordi! 

[He  goes  out 


ACT  IV.  — SCENE  I. 

Midnight — banqueiing-room  in  the  Castle  of  Kronberg 
— table  spread — soldiers  and  aUendanis  pau  in  and 
outj  bearing  wine  and  viands. 

1st  SoL  Full  twenty  difierent  wines  have  all  been 
broached  — 
The  rarest  wines  of  France  and  Germany — 
It  is  a  royal  board ! 

2d  Sol.  The  spits  are  turning : 

There  is  a  savoury  smell  tliroiighout  the  house  ! 

3d  Sol.    Think  you  they  '11  scent  the  viandi  ap 
aloft? 

4th  Sol.  If  they  get  that,  it  will  be  all  they  11  get; 
They  'd  do  us  reverence  for  the  bones,  I  'm  thinking! 

2d  Sol.  And  then  the  prisoners  in  those  darksome 
dungeons  — 
I  pity  them,  poor  souls,  for  most  are  soldiers  — 
Who  *11  have  the  feeding  of  them  ? 

2dSol.  Troth!  they  11  gi 

One  night  without  their  suppers ! 

AUendant.  They  will  taate 

Nor  morning  meal,  nor  evening  any  more  — 
They  're  dead  ere  this ! 

\st  SoL  What,  every  pr^soDW— • 

Soldiers  and  all? 

Attend.  Ay.  every  one  of  them ! 

But  what  of  that  7    The  dungeon  only  knowa 
What  wrongs  are  done  within  its  dreary  walla  i 

\st  Sol.    Ay,  ay,  these  things  may  all  be  right  md 
proper. 
But  they  do  chill  the  blood  within  one's  veina;-* 
I  love  an  enemy  in  open  fight. 
And,  easy-conscienced,  could  cut  down  a  hunditd; 
But  't  is  not  part  of  noble  soldiership 
To  stab  i'  the  dark ;  and  put  the  subtle  poisan 
In  meats  and  drinks !    Who  gave  the  order  ibr'tt 

Attend.  Philip— our  good  lord  Phili|>— whobuthiat 

3d  SoL    If  but  a  hair  of  any  soldier's  head 
Have  come  to  harm,  by  Him.  who  is  in  heaven, 
I  will  forswear  the  service  of  this  Philip 
As  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  worse  than  Kronberg! 

4tA  Sol.    If  it  be  so.  I  will  return  on  th'  moiTOW 
To  my  first  soldier-oath ! 

2d  SoL  And  so  will  1 7 

Attend.    Tush,  tush !  you  all  are  fools ! 

2d  Attend,  [rvnning  in.]        All,  all  give  plaoe»— 
Here  come  the  lords  o'  th'  night ; 

Enter  men,  bearing  dishes. 

Now  to  your  bowdi. 
This  is  the  topmost  table,  and  my  knd 
Hath  ordered  every  man  his  belly  full. 
This  is  above  the  salt — all  ye  must  lower,— 
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Ye  ha¥«  ymur  trenchers  elsewhere  —  but  for  viands 

NoC  one  whit  vtotm  than  these! 

[T%e  toldierM  go  out,  talking  earnestly  to- 
gether—  the  attendantg  buty  thenuelves 
in  arranging  the  ttAle. 

Enter  priup,  gaston,  and  a  great  company. 


PkiL    Be  seated  all  —  and  let  as  try,  my  friends, 
Tlie  cheer  of  this  good  night ! 

Ho!  give  OS  wine — 
Fill  every  golden  goblet  to  the  brim. 
And  drink,  my  friends! 

Qa$L  God  save  Duke  Philip ! 

Enter  officke  hattQy. 

I  am  much  grieved  to  trouble  the  great  joy 

Of  Bu<^  an  hour  —  but  mine 's  a  pressing  errand. 

PkU.    Speak  to  the  purpose,  can'st  not  ? 

()ficer.  My  good  lord, 

The  bargheis  clamour  at  the  gates  for  help 
Against  those  lawless  thousands  that  despoil. 
By  indiemminate  plunder,  every  house ! 

PkiL  Damnation  on  them !  Bid  the  burghers  fight 
For  their  own  hearths  and  homes! 

Ofioer.  I  will,  my  lord ! 

GuC  [taking  up  a  cup.]   Drink  to  the  universal 
sentiment  — 
LoBf  lift,  and  long  success  unto  Duke  Philip! 

Enter  the  old  loeo  of  mains. 

ijord  efM.    Sitt'st  thou,  my  son,  thus  banqueting 
at  ease 
WImq  blood  is  pouring  like  an  undammed  river ; 
iwiesi  rapine  through  the  midnight  city 
Hke  bell  let  loose  7    For  two  long  hours, 
Bsi  boigfaer  after  burgher  called  on  thee 
With  piteooB  cries  and  groans! 

PVL  Peace,  peace,  my  lord, 

(bs  is  dispatched  even  now  will  see  to  it. 
LoedqfM.    It  is  thy  cause,  my  son!    Up,  arm 
thyself; 
Al  is  eoe  aoeoe  of  tumult,  blood,  and  frenzy  — 
IW  bofgfaers,  lor  their  wives  and  daughteni,  pray 
Hon  than  their  wealth !    Thy  fortune  will  be  lost 
If  fbou  hold  back !    Shame  on  this  drunken  riot, 
WhsQ  all  that  *s  dear  to  manhood  calls  thee  out ! 

Enter  soldier. 

SaUier.    My  lord,  the  burghers  bring  their  wives 
and  daughters 
Biie  §ar  protection.    They  demand  your  presence^ 
Thm  city  is  on  fire  in  every  quarter ! 

PkiL    Coofnsion  seize  them !    I  shall  not  go  ibrth 
And  do  their  bidding,  as  they  choose  to  dictate ! 
Ltrd  ef  M.    llien  I  will  buckle  harness  on,  and 
forth!  — 
What  gentlemen  will  np.  and  come  with  me  7 
3§any  effieers.    We  will  to  horse  with  yuu,  and 

qoell  this  tumult ! 
GmtL    [oMiie.]    If  that  old  man  go  forth,  he  ruins 
all! 
fliqr,  bnv«  old  sir,  we  will  not  tax  your  arm 
AfpifliK  iheae  seorvy  ruffians !    I  myself 


Will  be  lieutenant-general  on  this  night  — 
Sit  every  gentleman,  I  Ml  do 't  myself. 
Lord  of  M.    This  is  more  grace  than  I  had  looked 
for  from  thee; 
Thou  art  not  often  ready  for  good  deeds ! 

PluL    Sit  every  one  ;  't  is  but  a  petty  tumult, 
Which  he  will  quell  with  half  a  score  of  soldiers! 

[They  teat  themtetvee. 
Gast.    [aside.]    Now  this  is  right!  I'll  out,  and 
set  the  city 
Tn  such  a  bloody  tumult  as  shall  make 
This  time  be  chronicled  "  the  night  of  terror!" 

[He  goee  mU. 


SCENE  II. 

A  imall  room  of  the  upper  tower — the  Lord  of  Krom' 

berg  alone. 

Lord  of  K.    When  great  misfortnne  threats  a 
noble  house, 
'T  is  a  great  sacrifice  that  must  be  made 
For  its  retrieve  —  and  't  is  the  part  of  gpreatness 
Misfortune  to  defy  by  nobly  yielding ! 
Should  I  deny  nobility  to  Philip, 
It  were  a  lie  —  the  blood  that  warms  his  veins 
Flows  from  a  regal  source.    There  are  who  say 
This  land  by  right  is  his  —  I  yield  not  that  — 
But  as  my  daughter's  dower.  I  may  confer 
Reversion  of  its  rule  on  whoso  weds  her. 
Suppose  it  Philip ;  I  get  added  power,  — 
Dominion  o'er  the  factious  multitude 
Estranged  from  me.  but  firm  allies  of  his.  — 
It  may  be  that  my  daughter  may  object 
To  this  rough  wooing  —  but  a  truce  to  that ; 
I  can  enforce  obedience  I  —  and  in  sooth 
Philip  would  not  displease  a  woman's  eye. 
But  here  she  comes  —  though  little  like  a  bride. 

Enter  IDA. 

My  daughter,  banish  thefie  dejected  looks ! 

Ida.    Welcome  misfortune,  if  it  give^e  back 
Thy  love,  my  dearest  father ! 

Lord  of  K.  Some  harsh  w<Ntls 

I  spoke  to  thee  at  parting.  I  remember— 
Forgive  thy  father,  Ida ;  he  was  wroth, 
More  with  the  wue  that  pretwed  him,  than  with  thee ! 

Ida.    Nay.  ask  not  my  forgiveness! 

Lord  of  K.  Thou,  dear  child, 

Sweet  image  of  thy  mother,  the  most  true. 
The  patientest,  the  fairest  of  ail  women  — 
Thou  art  my  only  hope ! 

Ida.  Hope,  father!    Hast  thou  hopef 

Lord  of  K.    Ves,  Ida ;  hope  in  thee,  who  can'st 
retrieve 
The  fortunes  of  our  house,  and  give  again 
Power  to  my  hand,  nrid  peace  unto  the  state ! 

Ida.    /do  thus  much,  who  am  a  feeble  woman ! 

Lord  of  K.     Thou  dost  not  know,  thou  little 
trembling  fuel, 
That  this  land  is  in  anarchy  for  thee  — 
That 't  is  for  thee  so  many  brave  men  sleep 
In  the  cold  arms  of  death ! 
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Ida.  My  ft  thor,  do  !  — 

T  is  inaolent  ambition  and  revenge 
Have  poured  out  blood  like  water ! 

Lord  itj  K.  Pihaw,  pahaw,  girl ! 

Wbat  know'st  thou  o{  these  things  ?    But  from  the 

time 
Of  the  old  town  of  Troy,  unto  this  hour, 
Women  upset  the  world,  ha !  ha ! 

Ida.  My  father. 

Jest  not !    What  is  the  tenor  of  thy  words  ? 

jLorrf  of  K.    Phihp  of  Maine  did  ask  thy  hand  in 
marriage. 
Which  I  refused ;  thence  rose  this  civil  contecL 
Then  was  he  poor,  brought  up  in  sordid  thrift. 
Whom  it  had  been  disgrace  for  Ida  Kronberg 
To  have  been  wife  unto.    Now  he  has  power. — 
And  woe  is  me,  that  it  should  even  be  so! 
Has  given  his  name  a  terrible  ascendance ; 
And  we  must  crouch  beneath  him,  live  his  slaves. 
Be  trampled  on ;  unless,  like  those  who  make 
Events  their  servitors  —  true  wisdom's  rule. 
We  take  him  by  his  craft  — yielded  but  to  keep 
The  power  which  but  in  seeming  we  resign. 
Thy  band,  my  child,  will  heal  this  civil  broiU 
Will  give  again  dominion  to  thy  father  — 
What  sajrs  my  Ida  7    He  of  Maine  is  noble ; 
Is  brave ;  hath  power ;  is  a  mean  man  no  longer ! 

Idcu    When  Philip  sought  my  hand,  he  was  as 
noble, — 
Nobler  than  now !    His  name  had  not  a  stain ! 

Lord  of  K.     A  sordid,  penniless  lord,  without 
respect; 
Scarce  raised  above  the  vassals  of  the  soil ! 

Ida.    That  humble,  penniless  lord,  I  would  have 
wedded. 
Because  he  then  was  worthy  of  my  love. 

Lord  of  K.    Hear  I  aright! 

Ida.  Thou  hcar'st  aright,  my  father^ — 

Ah  be  not  wroth,  but  hear  me  calmly  on. 
Philip  of  Maine  is  a  dishonoured  man ! 
Tboo  wooldst  not  have  me  wed  with  such  a  one  — 
My  father,  thou  wouldst  not ! 

Lord  of  K.  Thou  wouldst  have  wedded 

The  son  of  a  fallen  house  brought  up  in  thrift — 
P6or  as  a  hind,  but  not  so  serviceable — 
One  that  was  as  a  proverb  and  a  jest — 
A  needy  lord,  that  in  a  threadbare  jerkin 
Came  as  a  wooer !    And  now  that  he  has  gained 
DofDinioo  and  a  name,  why,  in  good  sooth, 
TlKm  wilt  not  condescend  to  such  a  one ! 

Ida.    Because  he  hath  laid  waste  this  wretched 
land; 
Hath  shown  himself  a  fierce,  revengeful  man, 
And  if  thy  deadly,  cruel  enemy ! 

Lord  of  K.    1  vrould  retain  my  power  by  winning 
him. 

Ida.  Is  it  to  snch  a  man  thou'dst  wed  thy  daughter? 

Lord  of  K.     Unsay  what  thou  host  said  —  that 
thou  'dst  have  wedded 
Philip  of  Maine  when  he  was  low  and  needy ! 

Ida.  Then  was  ho  true  and  gentle — a  brave  man — 
A  loyal  man,  my  father! 

Lord<ifK.  CoiUd  I  think  it, 


1  *d  curse  thee,  Ida,  with  my  bittereat  cutm. 
Thou  loved  this  man !    By  heavan,  if  it  be  ao— 
Say,  didst  thou  love  him  7 

Ida.  Father,  cmae  me  not! 

!  Enough  of  woe  has  been ;  nay,  do  not  corse. 
Lest  (iod  should  register  the  sin  in  beaven ! 

Jjord  of  K.    Didst  love  this  man  7 

Ida.  The  tima  ia  put— 

The  time  is  gone  for  ever  when  I  loved  him ! 

Lord  of  K.    Ob  heaven  and  eanh ! 

Ida.  My  gracious  father,  hcv 

I  loved  him  with  a  firat,  true  maiden's  love — 
I  loved  him  when  a  little  child,  my  &ther  -* 
But  as  a  sacrifice  to  holy  duty 
I  cast  him  forth  from  my  sincerest  heart 
As  an  unworthy  man  —  thine  enemy ; 
The  spoiler  of  thy  people ! 

Lord  of  K.  Thou  hast  bved  him. 

And  thou  shalt  wed  him ! — ^Thou,  against  my  will. 
Hast  loved,  and  I  will  wed  thee  'gainst  thy  will 
To  him  for  punishment !  —  By  heaven  I  will ! 

Ida.    Father,  if  I  have  ever  warmed  thy  haart— 
If  I  have  ever  been  delight  unto  thee  — 
By  whate'er  love  thou  borest  to  my  mother— 
And  by  the  sacred  ness  of  her  bequest 
Which  gave  me  to  thy  care,  her  only  child  — 
Oh  pity  —  save  me  from  this  cruel  doom ! 

Lord  of  K.    Out  with  thee!— thou  art  batafiil  li 
my  sight!  — 
Thou  lovedst  that  most  beggarly,  vile  man ! 
And  now  that  I  am  stniggling,  in  his  powar. 
Thou  wilt  not  lift  a  finger  to  my  help ! 

Ida.    Oh  that  my  life  could  save  thee! 

Lard  of  K.  Then 

T  Is  a  small  thing  thy  father  asks  of  thee— 
His  power,  dearer  than  his  life's-Uood,  is  in  thy : 

Ida.    Oh,  not  to  wed  him,  father! 

Lord  ofK.  Then 

And  never  call  me  father —  I  '11  be  loid 
Until  thou  hast  another,  and  by  God 
He  shall  teach  thee  subroisMon ! 

[Ida  retireSt  and  kegom  atd  ly  • 
door. 


SCENE  HL 

Ida's  t^aartmaU 

Enter  philip. 

And  here  she  d  weh !  Here  passed  her  beamifiil  lift! 

A  tender,  humanising  influence 

Breathes  through  the  room!    Ambition,  hafta^  mi 

vengeance. 
Have  here  no  entrance:  did  I  then  believe 
That  hate  hod  conquered  love,  and  hot  ambitaon 
Driven  from  my  heart  ail  by-gnne  tenderaeas? 
But  to  be  near  her  —  but  to  breathe  the  air 
Which  she  has  breathed  awakes  sll  former  kive; 
And  worthier,  now  methinks,  the  bleasad  life 
:  Spent  in  all  sweet  and  kindly  charities, 
I  Though  nameless.  iioiseleM  as  an  unseen  rilL 
J  Than  the  great  conqueror's  years  of  bloody  gkiy ! 
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Enter  oaston. 


My  noMe  lord,  'twere  pity  your  sweet 
dreuBfl 

hit  lady'a  chamber  thould  be  brokeo  ^ 
II  here  upon  the  embaity 
1  lore,  at  leaal  to  matrimony ! 

Ha!  a  capitulation  of  this  aortf 

Your  noble  prisoner  offers  his  fair  daughter, 
soadjtion  that  you  should  restore 
all  power  i'  the  state ;  yet  should  receive 
lod  noble  dowry  with  his  daughter ; 
that,  you  should  bear  at  his  decease, 
M  land's  sceptre  unto  you  devolves, 
of  the  state,  Kronberg  and  Maine. 

Well,  that  is  lair  enough ! 

Do  you  say  thus  — 
t  are  lord  already  of  this  realm ! 
him  to  give  as  pleaseth  him, 
1  moat  humbly  to  receive  with  thanks  7 
ill  yoa  jrield  your  conquest  and  your  binh- 

rigbt! 
I  Bfiore  that  be  should  ofl^r  me  his  daughter ! 

Aod  then  that  you  would  wed  her?    No, 
notao! 

this  oyin  is  craftier  than  you  are  — 
Ml  that  he  would  keep  his  faith  with  you  ? 
I  no!  This  is  a  trick  of  cunning, 
on  in  his  power.    He  knows  your  love, 
Ilia  paosion  will  he  work  your  ruin. 

Tia  easier  said  than  done ! 

And  if  you  yield 
I  of  the  power  3ron  have  achieved, 
I  in  the  atate  will  rise  against  you. 
j^hen'  l^arts  already  are  estranged ; 
BOt  grows  against  you  hourly  stronger — 
r  now  they  speak  below  their  breath ;  — 
■I,  or  they  rule  you ! — and  traitorous  Kroo- 
beig 

i  yoa  up  to  them  as  a  peace-offering. 
knd  for  my  last  night's  pranks  you  would  die 
by  inchea. 

Who  counselled  sending  forth  those  raven- 
iag  wolves 
midnight  city? 

And  who  counselled 
3^t  murder  of  the  prisoners  1 
tha  soldiers  murmur. 

Give  them  gold  — 

mined  cause  without  the  soldiers  — 
Bcnlt  coorae  I  have  to  steer  .- 
Dg  currents  strive  against  my  bark 
WB  if  I  shall  clear  them ! 

I  'II  be  pilot, 
r  yoa  diroogh  the  storm — but  hear  me  on ! 
m  ti  the  cttixens  are  piled 
sat  aqoare,  with  such  sad  pomp  of  woe 
Oft  finoe  allows ;  and  oaths  are  ta'en 
Qpoo  you,  save  you  will  promise 
aet  forth  with  wordy  wisdom 
if  doenmaot  [a»ide.'\  But  I  '11  not  show 't: 
r  nqnira  **  that  felon-traitor,  Gaston, 
sight  to  condign  ponishmeot  for 's  sins !" 
K 


PkiL    Thou  'rt  ever  prating  of  these  citizeai— 
Methought  there  was  an  embassy  of  marriaga  I 

GatL    So  fickle  are  the  people,  they  demand 
Kronberg  again  for  ruler! 

Pka.  He  shaU  die ! 

GaaL    And  in  the  distant  fields  the  lawless  muxf 
Are  listening  to  the  long  haranguea  of  Roland, 
That  mouthing,  wordy  fool,  who  never  loaea 
An  opportunity  for  talk.    There  broods  no  good ! 

PhiL    One  might  indeed  believe  my  cause  WM 
doubtful. 
To  hear  you  talk! 

Grost  Your's  is  a  doubtful  cause 

While  Kronberg  lives  —  he  forms  a  plea  for  faction. 

PhiL    Now  speak  you  to  tha  point — Kionbeig 
shall  die ! 

QatL    Gold  is  less  precious  than  the  paming  mo» 
ments. 

PhU    Promise  the  citizens  whate'er  they  ask. 

GatL    Ay,  ay,  I'll  promise  them!    I'fiuth,  yoa 
know 
Performance  is  a  very  different  matter ! 

PhiL    We  shall  not  be  so  over-nice  'bout  that! 
And  let  us  with  a  show  of  seemly  joy 
Accept  Lord  Kronberg's  offer.    Still  our  prisoner^ 
He  fslls  into  the  trap  he  lays  for  me. 

GatL    Poison  or  steel  will  make  us  sure  of  bhn ! 
And  then  you  have  his  daughter  in  your  power. 

PhiL    But  honour's  strictest  law  ^11  be  obaervad 
Toward  that  most  noble  lady !    As  her  husband 
I  get  a  fairer  title  to  the  state 
With  Kronberg's  partisans ! 

GuiL  Well,  as  you  vrill  — 

Marry  or  ixM,  as  likes  you !  [awide.]  She  will  undo 
This  dainty  statesman's  trick ! 

PhU.  What  are  you  mumbling  o'er  ?  Let  ua  VLwmft 
I  '11  clasp  my  bride  before  the  set  of  day ! 

{They  go  out  together. 


SCENE  IV. 
Apartment  in  Ike  totoer — Jela  and  Bertk/L 

Berth,    Oh  do  not  yield  unto  this  bkwdy  man  — 
Another  day  and  succour  will  arrive  — 
Fabian  will  leave  no  friend,  no  meana  untried— 
They  call  again  for  Kronberg  in  the  city ; 
And  Philip's  reign,  though  told  by  so  few  houii* 
Is  chronicled  in  blood. 

Ida.  I  hear  their  steps  — 

Leave  me  alone,  dear  Bertha,  for  this  trial ! 

Berth.    Within  thy  call  will  1  await  thy  sumronii. 

[She  goe$  out 

Ida.    Now  for  the  dreadful  meeting!  —  How  I 
tremble 
To  meet  the  man  who  was  so  dear  to  me ! 

Enter  philip,  magnijicenlly  oppareOed. 

Phil.  Now  do  we  meet  without  reproach  orfeai^* 
Not  as  we  parted,  my  own  gentle  Ida! 

/do.    No,  no,  we  do  not  meet  as  lost  we  partad: 
Thou  art  not  such  as  when  wa  parted  last— - 
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He  WM  a  gracious  roan  unstained  with  blood ; 
He  wore  not  proud  apparel,  such  as  this ; 
He  was  a  poor,  brave  man !  a  guiltless  man, 
Who  might  have  called  on  heaven  to  be  his  pledge — 
Thou  art  not  such  as  he ! 

Phil.  But  more  than  he ! 

I  am  tlie  man  on  whom  thy  sire  bestows  thee, 
He  was  rejected  by  him ! 

Ida.  Woe  is  me, 

That  I  must  still  oppose  my  father's  will ! 
Though  thou  wert  poor,  clothed  but  in  humble  weeds ; 
Unsheltered  from  the  pitiless  winds  of  heaven ; 
Without  a  name,  save  what  thy  father  won, 
Yet  pure  in  soul,  noble  in  principle, 
Gracious  in  deed,  and  merciful  in  heart, 
I  would  have  ta*en  thee,  spite  the  world's  reproach. 
But  tricked  out  in  these  gorgeous  robes  of  stale ; 
A  name  of  terror  unto  weeping  thousands ; 
With  the  oflence  of  blood  upon  thy  soul ; 
If  thou  didst  lay  the  world's  crown  at  my  feet 
I  must  reject  thee,  Philip! 

Phil,  Fickle  woman ! 

How  art  thou  slave  to  every  passing  humour. 

Ida.  Why  should  I  tell  of  secret  tears  and  prayers 
Poured  out  to  Heaven  for  thee  ?  It  is  Heaven's  will 
That  I  should  see  my  dearest  hopes  depart ! 

Phil.   It  was  ibr  thee  I  strove  —  fi>r  thee  I  con- 
quered — 
Hast  thou  not  wept  the  sorrows  of  the  people ! 
Hast  not  de[dored  their  wrongs,  and  proudly  fashiooed 
A  lovely  dream  of  glorious  freedom  out? 
And  was  it  not  thyself  who  bade  me  be 
Protector  of  the  people  7 

Ida,  God  forgive  me! 

For  how  hast  thou  fulfilled  this  glorious  vision  — 
How  been  protector  of  the  ignorant  people  ? 
Hast  thou  not  shed  their  blood?    Outraged  their 

homes  — 
And  led  them  up.  like  hungry,  ravening  wolves, 
Tb  prey  upon  each  other  ?    Philip,  Philip, 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  holy  enterprise 
To  feed  thine  own  revenge ! 

PkU.  Name  not  revenge, 

Lest  thou  too  tempt  me  to  it! 

Ida.  Heaven  be  our  shield  — 

It  will  prescribe  thee  boimds,  even  as  it  limits 
The  raging  of  the  sea!    Oh  how  thou  'rt  fallen, — 
The  apostates  of  the  morning  fell  not  lower ! 
Philip,  I  wept  my  ruined,  lovely  hopes 
With  bitterer  tears  than  ever  woman  shed ; 
But  I  have  done  with  tears ;  they  moved  not  heaven. 
That  loveth  mercy !    But  I  will  conjure  thee 
By  that  unkind  ambition  which  preferred 
Revenge  and  power  to  love,  to  risk  no  further. — 
And  let  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  suffice ! 

PhiL  Oh  yes,  thy  words  have  power !  Sweet  maid, 
relent ! 
Thy  tender  mercies,  like  kind  angels'  wings. 
Bring  blessings  with  them;    where  I  shall  have 

wounded, 
ThoQ  shalt  pour  in  sweet  balm ! 

^Ida,  Alas!  alas! 

TbovL  hast  left  many  wounds  for  me  to  heal ! 


No  —  henceforth  we  are  widely  separate  — 
Not  e'en  the  Eternal  One  undoeth  the  past. 
And  that  which  hath  been  done  hath  sundered  Ui! 

Phil.    Then  upon  thee  lie  every  coming  sin ! 
If  thou  keep  not  thy  plighted  fiuth  with  me. 
Neither  will  I  keep  faith.    Thy  father  dies ! 

Ida.  Philip,  thou  wilt  not— dar'st  not  kill  my  fiitber ! 

PhU,    How  dare  I  not  ?    As  yet  I  have  not  fiHud 
The  deed  I  dare  not  do! 

Ida.  Perfidious  man ! 

If  this  poor  lifo  can  sate  thy  thirst  of  blood. 
Take  it,  but  spare  my  father ! 

Pka.  I  have  said  it! 

Ida.    I  gave  thy  father  life  —  O  spare  thou  mino 
I  risked  my  life  to  save  thy  father's,  Philip! 

Phil.    It  was  a  woman's  act  —  thus  do  not  hmd! 

Ida.    Oh  how  does  guilt  put  out  each  viitooa 
spark. 
Stifle  each  generous,  noble  sentiment ! 

Phil.    Now  fur  a  little  season,  we  will  part  — 
When  next  we  meet,  my  hands  shall  yet  be  redder! 

{Hegoe$oid 

Ida.    Hence,  hence !  What  may  be  done,  shall  yel 
be  done  — 
We  will  not  fall  without  a  dying  struggle  — 
Where's  Bertha,  Segbert,  good  Count^NicfaoUwf 

[She  goet  into  the  inmer 


ACT  v.— SCEN'E  I. 

The  mini  of  a  miUt  iurrour^led  teith  wood. 

Enter  mother  Schwartz,  Hans  Cuef,  Rolaioi 
and  many  othere. 

Roland.    It  neither  shall  be  this  man,  neither  thil 
That  shall  bo  tyrant  o'er  us !    What 's  this  Philip 
Better  than  Kronberg,  if  his  arm  "b  as  heavy  f 

Hana.    We  've  seen  enough  of  him ! 

Mother  S.  We  '11  none  of  his! 

'  Other*.    We  '11  none  of  him ! 

Roland.  And  this  is  he  who  twon 

To  be  a  loving  father  to  the  people ; 
Clotlies  to  the  naked ;  bread  unto  the  hungry ! 

Hans.  We  are  mistaken ! — we  are  clean  mirtakeD! 

Roland.    No,  no,  he 's  a  deceiver ! 

Mother  S.  There 's  that  brswinf 

Which  will  bring  down  a  tempest  'bout  his  ears ! 

Roland.  Anon  they  will  be  here  who  from  the  dty 
Will  bring  us  tidings  of  the  general  temper. 

Hans.    They  are  here! 

Enter  several  Men. 

Raiand.  Tell  out  your  tidinga  qaicUy. 

let  Man,    [throwing  down  a  heop  of  garments.] 
These  caps  and  handkerchiefs  from  oflT  the  dead 
I  snatched  in  eager  haste —  thus  and  thus  ooly 
Come  tidings  of  your  dead ! 

[l%e  peopte  gather  round,  recognimng  At 
garments  welk  loud  lamenlatiesu  md 
yells  of  indignation. 
Mother  S.    Ah,  this  was  his !  Ah,  this 
pooraon's! 
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.    Twaa  from  a  mangled  corpse  I  took 

ial  kerchief! 

S.    My  ton !  my  iOD!    Bat  back,  tears,  to 

our  aource  — 

<t  blood,  not  tears ! 

What  say  the  burghera, 
»ent  friends  of  htt  ? 

The  general  feeling 
gaimt  him  now.    They  swear  he  gave 
10  pillage  but  to  save  his  own ! 
And  that  he  did !    We  're  sure  enough  of 
bat! 

Gaston,  they  say 's  the  very  fiend  himself— 
it  horrid  doings  yesternight  — 
lere  is  some  riddle  'bout  that  man ! 
And  let  whoever  sins,  't  is  we  are  blamed 
»X 

Speak  now  of  the  condition  of  the  city. 
,    There  is  no  house  that  is  not  filled  with 
KMiming  — 

It  dtiiens  were  killed  i*  th*  tumult — 
the  city  is  a  heap  of  ruins  — 
children,  wan<lering  up  and  down, 
I  tor  their  parents  —  parents  too 
Is,  and  wives  and  husbands  seek  their  dead, 
,pB  of  fallen  housen  —  everywhere, 
I  are  taken  of  revenge  on  Philip. 
S.    All  have  their  oaths  of  bluod  against 
lat  man! 

Phe  soldiers  too  are  discontent,  —  *tis  said 
laasacre  i'  th'  dead  o'  th'  night 
r  every  prisoner. 

There  is  hope!  — 
rd  ii  stationed  'neath  the  castle  rock  ? 

Tlie  guard  has  been  withdrawn. 
There 's  an  old  pathway, 
we  might  not  get  an  entrance  there  7 
I  waa  that  Philip  made  his  entrance! 
u    I  know  it  well ;  yet 't  will  be  dangerous, 
xcflible  liom  tumbled  crags 
Q  masonry  than  lierciofure. 
S.  Our  wrongs  can  force  through  rocks  of 
damant 

T  will  suit  our  purpose ;  now  let  ail  dis- 


I  ave  oomea  we  will  again  ascmble. 

[Thet/  disperse  severally. 


SCENE  II. 

-£fte  gallery  of  the  castle —  Philip  pacing 
about,  in  deep  thought. 

D  the  fofsmost  verge  of  power ; 
|reC  aacend.  still  more  doth  grow 
ir^  wish  for  more :  —  the  aspiring  wish 
d  higher  to  rise.    This  pcUy  lordship, 
I  tavmreiga  dokedom  ?    Wherefore  not 
of  Maine  as  good  as  Duke  of  Suabia  ? 
oobafg  dead ;  the  path  is  right  before  me. 
■ad  ivTeiige  shall  have  their  way !  — 


But  where  is  Gaston  ?  he,  the  ready  tool 
Who  does  not  start  and  cry  **  alack,  my  lord !" 
Ha !  here  he  comes ! 

Oast  No  moment  may  be  lost  — 

Fabian  and  Segbert,  and  Count  Nicholas 
Are  hence.    As  firebrands  in  the  standing  com 
Are  they  among  the  people ;  and  a  rumour 
Hob  reached  the  town,  that  Suabia  draweth  near 
With  a  strong  army  for  the  aid  of  Kronberg. 
Do  quickly  what  thou  dost,  and  rid  thyself 
Of  one  foe  ere  another  takes  the  field  ! 

PhiL  Thou  hast  access  unto  the  tower.    Go  thou. 
Poison  or  steel,  use  thou  the  surer  means ! 

OasL    Nay,  't  will  be  tenfold  vengeance  from  thy 
hand. 

PhiL  [feeling  at  his  dagger.]  T  is  sharp  and  true, 
but  do  thou  mix  a  cup 
Of  subtle  poison.    I  would  liefer  that — 
And  if  he  will  not  pledge  me,  why,  there  *s  this! 

QasL    1  '11  mix  a  cunning  potion  that  will  da 

Enter  the  loeo  or  iiaine. 

My  son !  my  son!  hast  thou  decreed  his  death  f 

PhU.  1  hav«. 

Lord  of  M.    Nay,  do  not  tell  me  so. 

Phil.  I  have. 

Lurd  of  M.    Didst  thou  not  love  his  gentle,  angvl 
daughter  ? 
Remember  her,  and  do  not  harm  his  life. 

GatL    And  be  himself  the  victim ! 

Lord  (fM.  It  ii  thou 

That  counsellest  my  son  to  these  bed  deeds ! 
Philip,  she  gave  me  life  and  liberty. 
And.  but  for  her,  thy  &ther  had  been  dead ! 

PhiL    Whose  hate  was 't  doomed  thee  to  the  gal- 
lows-tree ? 
Hence !  hence !  thou  dost  not  know,  for  uigently 
The  hour  calls  for  his  blood ! 

Lord  ofM.  I  leave  thee  not. 

Till  thou  hast  given  his  life  unto  my  prayer. 

Gast.  to  PhiL    Fortune  is  slipping  through  your 
hand,  my  lord. 
While  you  stand  dallying  thus.    Away,  old  man! 

Phil,  I'm  ready,  let 's  begone. 

[They  go  out  together. 

Lord  of  M.  Then,-may  the  Avenger 

Take  from  thee  thy  ill-gotten  power  and  station ! 
This  is  a  place  of  blood  and  horrible  outrage ; 
I  will  away ;  men's  hearts  are  turned  to  stone. 
Better  it  were  to  hide  with  desert-beasts. 
Where  't  is  a  natural  instinct  to  be  cruel ! 

[Hegoe^ouL 

After  a  shoH  time  re-enter  philip. 

I  did  not  quail,  nor  did  my  heart  upbraid  me, 
When  thousands  lay  beneath  my  oonq  oaring  ttep^ 
And  from  the  helroet-crown  unto  the  heel 
I  was  dyed  crimson ;  why  then  faints  my  soul. 
Trembling  and  drooping  'neath  a  mountain's  weight 
Of  miserable  remorse  for  one  man's  blood  f^ 
Ne'er  till  this  moment,  when  my  debt  is  paid. 
When  I  have  conquered  my  great  enemy. 
Quailed  I,  or  wished  undone  aught  that  waa  done! 
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But  hark!  What  toandi  are  thete— <iuick,  coming 
■tapB, 
And  hurried  voices  ?    Am  I  grown  a  coward  ? 

Elder  gaston. 

Philip!  Philip!  now  ii  a  time  for  action : 
Why  do«t  thou  stare  as  one  that  walks  in  dreams  f 
PhiL  Whence  come  those  hurried  sounds  ?  Whose 

are  those  steps  7 
GatL    The  disaflected  thousands  from  the  fields 
Are  on  the  walls  —  within  the  very  castle ! 
PhtL    How  got  they  an  access  f 
Qatt  Even  as  thou  didst ; 

By  the  old  rock-path.  Hundreds  more  have  entered — 
The  portals  have  th^y  fired ;  and  hark  their  cries  — 
Vengeance  and  blood! 

PhiL  Hence ;  draw  the  soldiers  out. 

And  man  the  walls.    Strike  every  villain  down 
That  sets  his  foot  within  the  castle  gate. 

GiuL  They  fight  with  us  for  every  inch  of  ground ; 
They  are  within  the  walls — the  place  is  fired  ; 
Accursed  knaves,  bom  fbr  the  gibbet>tree ! 
Phil,    [drawing  hi»  iitord.]    I  Ul  teach  them  what 
the  cry  of  vengeance  meaneth ! 

[He  ruihes  out  —  Ga$Um  follows  him. 
A  confuted  noife,  and  ydling  cries  are 
heard  approaching,  and  a  rabble  force 
their  voay  in,  with  torches  in  their 
hands. 
Afon.    Down  with  the  billets !    Here!  here!  Fire 
these  hangings ! 
[They  hurl  furniture  into  the  middle  of  .the 
gallery^  tear  down  pictures  and  hang- 
ings,  which  they  pile  together  and  set 
fire  to. 

Enter  mother  schwartz,  with  other  women,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood. 

Mother  S.    Spare  not  for  fire !    Now  for  a  funeral 
pile, 
To  celebrate,  my  son,  thy  memory ! 
They  shall  say,  this  was  for  the  woman's  son ! 
Out  with  ye,  are  ye  plundering  ?    Give  me  blood ! 
He  whom  I  seek  is  hence !    Come,  come  with  me ! 
[She  snatches  up  a  frebrand  and  rushes 
out  of  the  gallery ;  the  women  follow 
her,  bearing  off  booty.    The  gallery  it 
filed  with  smoke  and  flames. 


SCENE  m. 

7^  mtaU  chamber  in  the  tower  —  Ida  and  Bertha. 

Berth.    Some  new  event  is  happening.    May't 
please  heaven 
For  our  deliverance ! 

Ida,  Those  are  the  people's  voices ; 

The  yelling  cries  of  the  triumphant  rabble. 
And»  mercy!  those  quick  lights  that  through  the 

daricness 
Shoot  up  to  heaven  are  flames.  The  place  is  burning ! 
Berth,   [trying  to  force  the  door.]    T  is  barred!  *t  is 
doubly  barred  !    There  is  no  issue ! 


Here,  here,  we  miserably  shall  die  by  fire ! 

Oh,  Ida,  vain  thy  prayer !  —  they  have  no  mercy— 

lliat  old  man  will  not  move  his  cruel  sod 

To  save  thy  father,  and  we  here  shall  perish! 

Oh,  can  there  be  Omnipotence  in  heaven. 

Who  sees  these  things,  yet  sends  no  angel  down 

To  smite  and  to  deliver ! 

Ida.  Nay,desp(|irnot; 

I  do  believe  some  power  will  save  ua  yet! 

Berth.    Oh,  do  not  mock  me !  there 's  no  rath  ia 
heaven. 
On  earth  there  is  no  goodness! 

Ida.    [listening  at  the  door.]       Some  one  oodmb! 

Enter  the  lord  or  mains. 

Ida.    Is  good  Lord  Kronbeig  safe  ? 
Berth.  And  what  do  men 

These  horrid  sounds  of  tumult,  and  these  flames  f 
Lord  of  M.    Come  forth,  my  noble  ladies!   Til 
an  hour 
Of  peril  and  alarm !    Will  you  confide 
In  an  old  man  ?    I  am  no  soldier,  lady ; 
But.  so  God  help  me,  I  i^-ill  guard  you  well ! 
Ida.    1   know  you,  and  will  trust  in  you!    Ob 
guide  us 
Unto  Lord  Kronberg's  cell !    Where  lies  my  ftlbsr? 
Lord  ofM.    Your  noble  father  *s  free. 
Ida.  Your  Toice  is  sad, 

And  yet  your  words  are  pleasant    Lead  ua  to  hm 
Lord  of  M.    Quick !  follow  me! 

[They  wrap  them»elves  in  their  dadta  md 
follow  him. 


SCENE  IV. 


Ud 


Another  part  of  the  castle  —  citixens  stand 
Kronberg's  body  on  a  bier. 

\st  Citizen.    Name  not  his  faults.'   I  knew  ISm 
when  a  boy ; 
I  was  his  favourite  playmate ;  in  those  yean 
Together  did  we  ride,  and  at  the  target 
Together  shoot  our  arrows.    I  ne'er  thought 
Then  to  have  borne  him  in  a  plight  like  this ! 

M  Citizen.    He  was  a  hard  task-master! 

3i  Citizen.  But  not  hard* 

Than  such  be  ever.  Even  from  Pharaoh  downwaidl 
To  this  day's  idol,  Philip! 

Ath  Citizen.  I  remeailMrt 

It  must  be  five  and  forty  years  agone. 
When  his  good  mother 

3d  Citizen.  Ay,  there  was  a  Iady» 

Fair  as  an  angel,  full  of  truth  and  kindness — 
The  Lady  Ida  much  resembles  her. 

&th  Citizen.    Haste,  haste!  the  way  is  clear! 
contest  thickens 
About  the  northern  tower.    O  woful  night  ~~ 
With  fire  and  blood,  wild  shrieks  and  horrid  eanm, 
And  crash  of  falling  walls !    But  forward  now ! 

[They 
Enter  the  lord  of  maink  conducting  lOAond: 

Lord  of  M.  [hastily  retreating.]  Ah,  not  this  fiif ! 
No,  no !  a  moment's  pause. 
[Atide.]  YoQ  is  a  sight  that  must  not  meet  llieir  flfW* 
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Citaens  re-enter  with  the  bcdy. 
lirf  CUiteH.  It  thaM  not  be  expomd  unto  diihonour ! 
Seek  out  a  guard,  and  stand  around  the  bier ! 
[SoUien  ruth  in]  Uo !  Mldien,  will  ye  not  defend 
the  dead? 
Soldier.    We  fight  for  Philip  of  Maine,  not  for  the 

dead! 
Um.    The  dead. Mid  ye?    Is  good  Lord  Kionbeig 
deadr 
Speak  to  me,  ■ome  kind  soul,  for  I  'm  his  daughter! 
Ijf  Soldier,  [aside]  She  doth  unman  me ! 
U  Soldier,  lande.]  Tia  a  noble  lady ! 

[Ida  perceives  the  bier,  and  walks  sUndy 
towards  it. 
the  dead  here  7    Soldiers  and  citizens, 
hero  your  lord  and  leader  ?    Oh,  will  no  one 
TUlowif'tiiDoteo? 
Ui  Citisen.  Alas !  't  is  even  so ! 

Urn.    T  WM  a  sad  voice  that  told  me  he  was  free; 
The  fieedom  of  the  grave  —  ah,  woful  freedom ! 

[She  slowly  uncovera  the  face  of  the  dead, 
gazes  upon  it,  and  becomes  deadly  pale. 
Citizen.    Dear,  innocent  soul ! 
Soldier.  I  will  not  draw  a  sword 

Afunt  the  Lady  Tda,  nor  her  cause! 

Jdm.    I  never  looked  upon  the  dead  till  now — 
Aad  this  b  my  dead  father,  who  hath  fidlen 
By  crael  perfidy!  — Not  in  the  field 
Be  met  his  mortal  foe.  but  in  the  cell 
or  the  deep  dungeon :  a  fierce,  cruel  foe ! 
Te  do  not  know,  soldiers  and  citixens. 
The  heartlesB  man  of  blood  whom  ye  have  chosen! 
The  dead  was  mild  and  merciful,  compared 
With  him  yoa  call  your  master!    Pious  friends. 
Cany  him  hence !— This  is  a  den  of  crime ; 
A  hooM  of  cruelty,  and  fear,  and  bk)od ! 
Omy  him  heooe  into  a  holy  place^ 
Be  Heaven  preserve  you  to  your  children's  arms. 
Mad  keep  your  sacred  homes  inviolate ! 
SoUiers.  We  will  defend  the  dead,  and  Lady  Ida ! 
UlCiihem.  Whither  shall  we  support  this  honoured 

WooM  he  had  known  your  loyalty  and 


IV  Ihc  Cathedral  — 'tis  a  holy  place; 

Aad  then  will  I  retire :  and  let  all  loyal, 

Al  htave  and  noble  hearts  around  me  rally ; 

kmA  10  the  dead  would  have  maintained  the  right. 

Be  God  and  all  good  men  assisting  me. 

We  win  rotrieve  this  land's  forlorn  estate! 

[TV  bier  is  borne  forward ;  and  Ida, 
aoercome  by  her  emotion*,  is  supported 
out  by  Bertha  and  the  Lord  of  Maine, 
attended   by  crowds  cf  citixens   and 


SCENE  V. 

[ outside  the  castle  wall— the  castle  is 

ts fallen  in,  and  imm§n$e  volumes 

diume,  wrapped  round  the  towers,  pierce  through 
t^lkemaeending  sssoke  like  ^fiery  Alps 


7* 


—  hundreds  of  people  are  seen  rushing  to  and  fro ; 
some  driven  back  by  soldiers,  ethers  carrying  of 
booty  — wild  shouts  and  yells  of  triumph  are  heard 
amid  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the  crashing  fdU  if 
huge  piles  of  buildings. 

Enter  phiijp  and  oabtow. 
OasL    Tis  vain  to  struggle  more!     Fire  is  the 

victor. 
Phil    Now,  draw  the  soldiers  back,  and  leave  the 

pile 
To  those  accursed  plunderers.    Ere  the  mom, 
T  will  be  the  grave  of  hundreds,  who  now  prea 
Impatient  through  the  burning  atmosphere. 
To  snatch  a  paltry  booty ! 

Gast.  As  thou  wilt— 

T  is  a  retrievelesB  game.    Thy  sun  has  set— 
The  star  of  thy  ascendancy  has  fallen ! 

PhU.    Hast  not  intelligible  words !— Speak  plain ! 

Gast.    I'll  speak  it  plain  enough !— Lord  Kronbeig 
heads 
The  buigheis  even  now ! 

PhiL  Peace,  liar !  he  is  dead ! 

Gast.    But  being  dead,  is  honoured  more  than  Ut- 

ing— 
His  daughter  hath  made  speeches  o'er  the  body ; 
Shed  tears,  and  whined  with  pretty  artifice. 
Till  they  have  all  unsaid  their  oaths  to  thee ! 
PhiL    Thou  that  didst  keep  the  body,  hast  betray- 
ed me! 
GasL    An  old  man  has  betrayed  thee;  eTenthy 

father  — 
Better  by  for  he  had  died  upon  the  gibbet! 

Phil.    Slanderer,  for  shame! 

Gast.  Nay,  hang  me,  if  I  spoke  not 

Your  secret  thoughts.— But  now  the  time  \»  precsooi: 
Draw  oflf  the  soldiers  who  yet  true  remain; 
Get  to  the  camp,  upon  the  plain  of  Sami, 
And  hold  th>'8elf  prepared,  for  on  the  morrow 
There  will  be  work  to  do,  than  this  more  Woody— 
And  as  ihou  play 'at  this  desperate  game,  depends 
Thy  waning  fortune. 

Phil.  Suabia  to  the  field 

Hath  brought  his  fresh  ten  thousand. 

Gast.  Yon  may  thank 

The  gentle  Lwdy  Ida  and  her  Counts 
For  this  young  gallant  rival.    You  have  seen  him— 
A  not  unfitting  husband  for  the  lady ! 

PhiL  Thou  cockatrice— thou  slabber  of  the  wwind- 

cd! 
Gast.    Ha!  ha!  you  have  some  pretty  names  by 
heart! 
[aside.]  I  knew  that  this  would  gall  him! 
p/^il  Un  kind  friend  — 

I  trusted  unto  thee  my  soul's  best  secrets ; 
I  did  believe  ihee  not  the  worldly  spirit 
That  stabs  the  bleeding  heart— then  jeering  asks 
^  How  is  it  with  you  now?"— The  cruellest  blow 
Of  my  most  cruel  fortune  has  been  this ! 

Gast.    Nay,  take  't  noi  so  to  heart!    T  would  hot 
urge  thee 
To  try  thy  fortune  against  mighty  odds, 
And  conquer  fate! 
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PhiL  My  soul  ia  faint  within  me; 

Hence,  let  the  morrow  fur  itself  provide ! 

[He  gae*. 
G<ut.    He  beareth  poisoned  arrows  in  his  heart ; 
Hatred  and  jealousy,  and  crushed  ambition ! 
If  these  will  not  o'ercome  the  spirit  of  man. 
Then  there's  a  devil  in  him. 

[He  goes. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  fotUnoing  evening — the  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
— the  body  of  Lord  Kronberg  laid  in  state  before  the 
altar — /<2a,  in  deep  mournings  sits  upon  the  steps  be- 
side  it,  and  Bertha  and  other  ladies  stand  about  her 
—  the  Lord  of  Maine  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  leans 
against  a  monument  apart  from  tfte  rest — the  doors 
are  guarded  by  armed  burghers. 

Enter  count  fabia.v  in  haste. 

Burgfier.    What  is  the  news  ? 

Fab.  An  entire  victory! 

A  bloody  field  is  fought —  the  day  is  ours  — 
Philip  has  fled  —  the  remnant  of  his  army 
Have  yielded  to  our  friends — a  moment  more, 
And  brave  Count  Nicholas  will  here  arrive 
With  message  from  the  Duke  to  Lady  Ida: 
Even  now  he  comes. 

Enter  count  Nicholas. 

Count  Nich.    May  *t  please  the  Lady  Ida 
To  hear  a  message  from  the  field  of  fight  ? 

[Ida  rises. 
God  has  been  good  unto  this  troubled  land. 
And  given  her  victory  o*er  her  enemies. 
Ifet  here  the  noble  conqueror  entereth  not 
Save  as  your  good  ally,  by  your  consent 
His  army,  camped  without  the  town  remains — 
Grant  him  to  lay  his  good  sword  at  your  feet! 

Ida.    Brave  Count,  thou  lov'dst  my  father.    Let 
the  dead 
Be  honoured  with  all  rites  of  sepulture, 
Before  the  land  rejoice  for  victory. 
For  me,  a  mighty  debt  is  yet  unpaid 
To  grief  and  filial  duty.    To  some  house 
Of  holy  solitude  I  will  retire 
A  season ;  and  meantime  confide  to  thee, 
And  such  good  men  as  thou,  the  nation's  rule. 
Not  my  own  natural  strength  has  home  me  through 
The  great  events  and  awful  of  this  time. 
Nature  is  weak,  and  now  doth  need  repose : 
But  let  one  general  thanksgiving  ascend 
To  gracious  HeavftHt  which  has  restored  us  peace. 
Though  at  a  price  so  great. 

And  from  the  duke 
I  crave  forgiveness,  that  I  meet  him  not; 
The  mournful  duties  of  the  time  excuse  me. 

[Count  Nicholas  goes  out 

Lord  of  M.    They  said  my  son  had  (ttd.    I  must 
Bvnay!-   , 
He  is  my  son — the  evil  hour  is  dark; 

And  misery  nrJiP — r are  cruel  foes ! 

Where  victory  is,  is  not  a  place  for  me  — 


I  was  not  needed  in  his  hour  of  pride. 
In  sorrow  and  dismay  I  shall  be  lacked. 
O  fare  thee  well !    Be  merciful,  dear  lady : 
Pie  loved  thee  once,  and  for  thy  sake  he  fell ! 
And  if  he  fall  into  thy  power,  have  mercy  — 
Think  not  upon  the  dead,  but  on  the  time 
Wlien  he  was  worthy  of  thee ! 

Ida.  Fare  thee  well  — 

Go !  —  and  may  heaven  so  gifl  thy  words  with  gnoe 
As  to  restore  him  lo  its  blessed  peace!  — 
Farewell,  thou  kindest,  noblest  heart,  farewell ! 

[The  Jjord  of  Maine  kisses  her  hand^  and, 
folding  his  face  in  his  doak,  goes  out 


SCENE  vn. . 

Three  days  after  the  battle — the  dusk  of  the  eceitn^— 
t/ie  interior  of  a  cave  in  a  dreary  forert  —  PhUip 
lying  adeep ;  the  Lord  of  Maine  bending  oner  km. 

Lord  of  M.    It  is  a  blessed  sleep !    It  will  restore 
him 
To  his  right  mind !    Oh  that  we  might  abide 
In  some  deep  wood,  'mong  mountains  far  away ; 
Some  wilderness,  where  foot  of  man  ne'er  trod; 
Some  desert  island,  in  an  unknown  sea, 
>Vhere  he  might  wear  his  life  in  holy  peace. 
And  I  be  the  true  friend  that  tended  on  him ! 
PhiL   [opening  his  eyes.]    Where  am  I  ?  and  whit 

gentle  sounds  are  these  t 
Lord  of  M.    Sleep  yet,  my  son!    Thou  knowirt 
how  I  did  watch 
O'er  thee  a  child ;  how  sung  to  thee  o'  nights — 
Recall  that  time,  and  sleep ! 

Phil.  1  cannot  sleep !  — 

My  father,  thou  hast  been  a  gracious  sire. 
And  I  have  owed  thee  duties  manifold  ; 
Thou  hast  been  good  and    kind;   yet  one  Bon 

kindness 
Do  me  this  day  —  my  arm  is  weak  and  fiunt. 
Strike  thou  my  dagger  in  this  wretched  breast! 
Lord  of  M.    What  a^kest  thou  7    It  is  a  simiei^ 

thought ! 
Phil.    Wilt  Ree  me  dragged,  a  spectacle,  a  show  t 
Wilt  hear  them  sing  their  ballads  in  my  face  f 
Hark !  hark !  I  hear  their  steps  !  Give  me  the  dagfir! 
Lord  of  M.    Nay,  't  is  no  sound,  but  the  low 

whispering  wind ! 
PhiL    I  tell  thee  they  are  here !    Wilhatand  at 
not  — 
There  is  a  strength  like  madness  in  my  arm — 
I  will  defi?nd  myself! 

[He  starts  up  and  seizesa  doggih 

Enter  gaston. 

Ha !  is  it  thou ! 
Cast.    Peace  be  with  thee !  nay,  pot  thy  dagftf 
down ! 
I  am  thy  fnend  —  and  bring  a  band  of  friends 
To  reassure  thy  fortunes  —  Give 's  thy  hand ! 
PhiL    [giving  his  hand.]    1  did  believe  thee  btl* 
ter  than  thou  seem'st ; 
My  heart  was  slow  to  misconceive  of  thee! 
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OatL    Now  shall  thou  know  me  truly  oi  I  am : 
Now  will  I  bring  thy  truest  friends  unto  thee ! 

[A  band  of  soldiers  rush  in  and  seize  \ 
Philip. 
Phil.    Ay  now  I  know  thee,  thou  accursed  Judas ! 
GaM.     But  I  've  a  better  price  than  Judas  had  — 
A  better  price  for  a  leas  worthy  roan ! 
Phil.   My  life's  severest  blow  has  been  thy  friend- 
ship! 

Enier  mother  schwartx,  with  a  drattn  dagger. 

Now  will  I  have  thy  blofxl  for  my  son's  blood  1 

Soldier.  Off.  woman,  oflf!  Alive  he  must  be  taken. 

Mother  S.    I  '11  have  his  blood  !    I  will  not  break 

my  OQth! 

\She  suddenly  siahs  him. 

There  *8  that  will  send  thee  howling  to  my  soni 

Soldier.    Thou  *st  robbed  ui  of  onr  price  !  take 

thy  reward ! 

[He  slabs  her. 

Phil,    ^fy  day  is  done !  liet  me  lie  down  and  die ! 
Ldnd  of  M.    Within  my  arras !  the  father's  arms, 
my  son! 
Cast  op  thy  thougfhts  to  heaven !  thinic  not  of  man ! 
Solditr.    He 's  dead,  he  heara  thee  not !  Give  us 

the  body ! 
Father.    Ye  shall  not  part  me  from  this  precious 
clay  — 
Wbere*er  ye  bear  it,  thither  will  I  follow ! 


AcHZiB.  throwing  off*  his  disguise,  entered  the  city 
in  has  own  character.  It  was  a  city  of  mourning, 
mhich  he  had  made  so ;  but  his  evil  nature  saw  in 
boman  miaecy,  material  rather  of  mirth  than  com- 
panoo.  He  would  much  rather  have  torn  open  the 
woooda  of  social  life,  than  have  seen  them  healing; 
bat  DOW  was  the  calm  after  the  storm,  the  reaction 
sAn  eicitement  aad  emotion,  and  men  coveted  se 
■acfa  to  be  at  rest,  that  not  even  Achzib  could  have 
agitated  another  tumult.  He  therefore  adopted  the 
^■rit  of  the  time,  and  railed  against  liberty  as  anar- 
dty.  against  renovators  as  anarchs. 

It  was  with  malignant  pleasure  he  saw  how  the 
Inly  caoae  of  freedom  was  thrown  back,  by  the  out- 
ages  which  ambition  and  the  license  of  evil  had 
eoaniitMi  in  her  name:  he  saw  how  virtuous  men 
nd  booest  patriots,  who  had  joined  Philip  against 
4ftspuiiaip,  but  abandoned  him  in  his  bloody  and  am- 
teouB  career,  now  came  forth  from  their  retirements, 
sad  lallying  rouiKl  the  peraon  of  Ida.  united  heart 
and  baiid  lo  re-eetablish  the  old  order  of  things,  dis- 
gasied  with  liberty,  as  with  a  lying  priestess,  and  in 
despair  of  renovating  social  life  or  social  policy :  he 
saw  the  people  sit  down,  willing  to  endure  patiently 
whatever  evil  power  might  inlliet  upon  them,  pro- 
vided ibey  were  protected  from  rapine  and  blood, 
md  the  preteocea  of  ambition  to  make  them  again 
free :  and  satisfied  that  all  here  was  as  he  could  de- 
are,  ba  uimed  his  slepa  to  another  scene  of  action. 


on  an  evening,  bright  and  balmy  as  one  in 
wfaao  Adiiib  strolled  into  the  plaee  of  pub- 


lic resort  adjacent  to  a  great  city.  On  its  smooth 
rouds  were  seen  the  equi^iages  of  the  grandees,  and 
equestrian  companies  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who, 
governing  their  high-bred  and  mettlesome  horses  with 
graceful  ease,  reminded  the  spectator  rather  of  the 
pogefi  of  Ariusto  than  of  a  scene  in  real  life.  On 
seats  under  the  old  leafy  trees,  or  on  the  bright  green 
turf,  sat  men.  women,  and  children,  in  their  holiday 
nttire,  all  beautiful  as  separate  groups,  but  more 
beautiful  as  forming  one  great  whole  of  human  en- 
joyment 

Them  was  a  poet  among  them,  but  with  feeling! 
diflerent  to  thuno  of  others ; — their's  was  an  individ- 
ual happiness  only,  but  his  was  a  warm,  broad  phi- 
lanthropy, forgetting  self,  embracing  all,  loving  all, 
and  pouring  out  thanksgiving  that  man  was  enabled, 
both  old  and  >'oung,  rich  and  poor,  to  go  forth  and  re- 
joice. 

Achzib  approached,  and  took  the  vacant  seat  be- 
side him.  "  Considering."  said  he,  **  the  ill-cooditioQ 
of  society,  the  tyranny  of  rulers,  and  the  misery  of 
the  suboniinnte  classes,  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
measure  of  human  enjoyment  even  in  a  space  nar- 
row as  this.'*  ^ 
"  Man's  capacity  for  enjoyment.*'  said  the  poet* 
"  even  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  general 
happiness,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  beneficent 
onlmations  of  Pruvidenco.  A  balmy  atmosphere  and 
a  fine  sunset  common  occurrences  of  nature  as  theae 
are,  contribute  immensely  to  human  felicity.  Look 
around  us — and  of  these  hundreds,  not  one  of  whom 
but  has  his  own  peculiar  cares  and  anxieties,  disease 
or  distress  of  mind,  and  yet  what  a  universal  senti- 
ment of  happiness  pervades  all!  A  sight  like  thif 
awakens  my  spirit  to  a  loftier  worship  and  a  more 
tender  gratitude  than  ten  homilies!" 

**But,"  replied  Achzib.  *'the  enjoyment  of  these 
hundreds  consists  in  exhibiting  themselves  or  their 
niaguincence  on  so  fine  an  evening.  How  would  tha 
bright  sunset  exhilarate  the  heart  of  yonder  Countesi, 
except  it  shone  on  her  jewelled  attire?  It  is  solely 
the  love  of  self-display  that  brings  out  these  gay  and 
happy  people." 

"  Shame  on  thee !"  said  the  Poet,  **  thine  is  a  C]au- 
I  cal  spirit  What  is  the  gaze  of  the  many  to  that 
.  young  mother  and  her  boy  ?" 

i  **  I  grant  they  are  a  pretty  sight"  >aid  Achzib ; 
I  "  the  child  is  passingly  fair,  and  the  mother  dotea  on 
I  him." 

••  How  beautiful.**  exclaimed  the  Poet,  **  is  the  love 
which  a  mother  bears  to  her  child !  I  mean  not  that 
yearning,  trembling  anxiety,  with  which  she  regards 
her  grown-up  ofTsprinfl:  entering  upon  the  cares  and 
temptations  of  the  worid ;  but  that  hopeful,  joyful, 
unselfish  love,  which  a  motlier  feels  for  her  first-bom. 
She  is  young ;  the  world  has  allurements  for  her,  but 
a  stronger  impulse  is  on  her  heart ;  she  is  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  to  watch  and  be  weary ;  and  the 
clasping  of  his  little  arms  round  her  neck,  and  the 
pure  out-gushing  love  of  bis  innocent  spint  ore  her 
sufllcienl  reward !" 
"It  is  but  the  instinct  of  all  animals,*'  said  Achlib 
**  Yes ;  but  ennobled  by  a  sublimer  principle,"  ra 
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plied  the  Poet  "The  guardian  angel  of  a  child  it  a 
gentle  Chriarian  mother;  she  protects  not  its  oat- 
ward  life  only,  but  informi*  and  purifies,  and  exalts 
that  nobler  existence  which  elevates  man  above  the 
bmte." 

**  [  wonder,"  said  Achzib,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
**  whether  an  infidel  mother  ever  took  as  much  pains 
to  instruct  her  child  in  unbelief  as  a  Christian  mother 
does  in  belief" 

"  T  is  an  unheard-of  thing !"  said  the  Poet  "  A 
mother  could  not  teach  her  little  child  to  deny  God ! 
Tit  a  monstrous  thought— an  outrage  .to  our  nature 
but  to  conceive  it" 

••In  what  way,"  inquired  Achzib.  "would  the  af- 
lection  of  a  mother  be  made  the  mode  of  temptation  7 
for  every  virtue  has  its  appropriate  temptation,  and 
divines  teach  that  the  highest  virtue  consists  in  the 
resistance  of  evil !" 

"Thine  are  strange  speculations," said  the  Poet; 
"  but  the  dearly  beloved  child  is  often  a  snare  to  a 
parent's  heart ;  it  has  been  an  idol  between  the  soul 
■nd  God,  and  He  has  soroetiraes  mercifully  taken  the 
child  to  keep  the  parent  from  sin." 

**  I  have  heard  as  much,"  said  Achzib,  and  fell  into 
« long  silence. 


THE  SORROW  OF  TERESA. 


PERSONS. 

OLAF. 

TEEHA,  HIB  WITK. 

PAOLO,  TltEIE  CHILD. 

ACHZIB.  A8  A  NORTHERff    nUlfTKK. 

BULDA,  AN  OLD  WOMAN. 


SCENE    I. 

A  Kttlf  chapel  tn  a  gloomy  northern  forest  —  Tereta 
on  her  knees  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 

TVr.    Thou,  that  didst  bear  a  pain  that  had  no 
healing  — 

An  undivided  misery, 
Which  onto  kindred  heart  knew  no  appealing, 

O,  hear  thou  me ! 
I  tail  thee  not  mine  own  peculiar  woe ; 

I  tell  thee  not  the  want  that  makes  roe  poor. 
For  thou,  dear  Mother  of  God,  all  this  dost  know ! — 
But  I  beseech  thy  blessing,  and  thy  aid  ; 
Assure  me,  where  my  nature  is  afraid, 
And  where  I  murmur,  strengthen  to  endure! 

[She  hows  her  head,  kneeling  in  silence — as  sAe 
prepares  to  leave  the  chapel,  enter  rAOLO, 
voith  a  few  snow-drops  in  his  hand. 
Pad.    Mother,  in  Italy  I  used  to  gather 
Sweet  flowers ;  the  fragrant  lily,  like  a  cup 
Chiselled  in  marble,  and  the  rich,  red  rose. 
And  carry  them,  an  oflTering  to  Our  Lody ; 
Think'at  thou  she  will  accept  such  gifts  as  these, 


For  they  are  not  Kke  flowers  of  Italy  — 
But  they  are  such,  dear  mother,  as  grow  here  f 
Ter.    My  boy,  she  will  accept  them!    GracKMa 
Viryn, 
She  would  receive  a  poorer  gift  than  this ; 
She  would  accept  the  will  vrithout  the  gift, 
For  she  doth  know  the  heart !    There  on  the  duine 
Lay  them,  my  boy,  and  pray  if  thou  have  need ; 
Fear  not  for  she  is  gracious,  —  eo  is  God .' 

Faol.    [laying  the  flowers  at  the  feet  of  the  Vh^in.] 
I  have  no  |)rByer,  dear  mother,  save  ibr  thee. 
And  that  is  in  my  heart    I  cannot  speak  it 
Thou  didst  weep  so,  when  last  I  prayed  for  thee! 
Ter.    [kissing  him.]    It  is  enough,  my  boy,  the 
Holy  Mother 
Knoweth  what  is  within  thy  inmost  heart! 

[She  again  bows  herself  before  (kt  Vvgn, 
then  taking  the  dald's  hand,gouoHL 


SCENE  II. 
Night — the  same  forest ;  the  pine  trees  art  dd 


splintered,  and  covered  with  snow ;  it  is  a 
desoUUion — at  a  little  distance  a  small  house  is 
through  an  opening  of  the  wood. 

Enter  achzib,  as  a  northern  hunier. 

Hun.    And  this  is  their  abode !  A  mighty  chaoge, 
From  a  proud  palace  on  the  Arno*B  side, 
To  a  poor  cabin  in  a  northern  wild  ! 
Let  me  retrace  the  history  of  this  pair :  — 
He  was  Count  Spazzi  —  young  and  rich,  and  pnai, 
Ambitious  and  determined.    Fortune  brought 
Unto  his  knowledge  fair  Teresa  Cogni, 
The  daughter  of  an  exiled  chief  of  Corinth ; 
Beautiful  as  her  own  land,  and  pure 
.As  her  own  cloudless  heavens.    It  is  a  tale 
So  long,  80  full  of  soitow  and  of  guile. 
Of  heart-ache  and  remorseless  tyranny. 
That  now  I  may  not  stop  to  trace  it  out 
But  she  was  forced  to  marry  that  stem  maD, 
After  her  father's  death  had  given  her 
Into  his  power.  —  Enough,  it  was  a  marriage 
Where  joy  was  not ;  but  where  the  tyrant  amilad 
Because  his  pride  and  will  were  gratified. 
Next  follow^  lawless  years  of  heedless  crime ; 
To  those,  the  desperate  strife  between  us  two. 
Wherein  I  made  the  vow  which  I  have  kept 
How.  it  now  matters  not    I  i%'atched  him  fidl. 
Impelled  by  my  fierce  hate,  until  at  length 
I  saw  him  banished  from  his  native  land. 
Meantime  that  gentle  partner  of  his  fall. 
Bore,  with  a  patience  which  was  not  of  earth. 
All  evils  of  their  cruel  destiny. 
But  she  was  now  a  mother  —  and  for  him. 
That  docile  boy,  whose  spirit  was  like  hers. 
Ever-enduring  and  so  full  of  kindneas. 
What  mother  would  not  bear  all  misery 
And  yet  repine  not  blessed  in  the  love 
Of  that  confiding  spirit !    Thus  it  was. 
And  they  three  went  forth,  exiles  from  their  land : 
One  with  the  curse  of  his  own  crimes  upon  him; 
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Two  innooent  as  dovM,  and  only  caned 

In  that  thoir  iivei  and  ibitunea  were  bound  tip 

With  that  bad  man'sw 

He  ia  a  hunter  now; 
And  hia  pveoarioua  living  earns  with  tcHl 
And  danger,  amid  natures  like  his  own : 
And  liere  I  might  have  left  hnn  to  live  out 
The  term  of  his  eiistence,  had  I  not 
Seen  how  the  silent  virtues  of  the  wife. 
And  liie  clear,  innocent  spirit  of  the- boy. 
Have  gained  ascendance  o'er  him ;  and  besidea. 
Sore  as  I  am  of  Spazzi,  'tii  for  her, 
My  aaventh  victim,  that  I  tread  these  wilds ; 
For  will  she  not  ctirae  God,  if  from  her  sight 
Is  ta'en  that  precious  child,  and  hato  her  husband. 
By  whom  it  shall  appear  the  deed  ii  done  7 
aha  will,  ahe  will  —  1  know  this  mother's  heart  f 
And  on  the  morrow,  as  a  skilful  hunter, 
I  shall  preoent  myself  before  her  husband. 
No  mora  Count  Spazzi,  but  the  hunter  OlaC 

[He  goe9  farther  into  AefotetL 


SCENE  m. 

7%t  foOmmng  morning — the  interior  t^  the  hotue  in 
tki  /oreet —  Tertea  eUiing  near  the  fire — PaoU>' 
KEpon  a/oot^ool  at  her  aide. 


FaeL  And  now,  dear  mother,  tell  me  that  old  tale, 
About  the  little  boy  who  prayed  that  Jesus 
light  eooie  and  play  with  him. 

Tcr.  I  will,  my  love. 

[She  mng*  in  a  low  recitative. 

*  Among  green,  pleasant  meadows. 

All  ia  a  grove  so  wild. 
Was  set  a  marble  image 

Of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child 

ITiere  oA,  on  summer  evenings, 

A  k»ely  boy  would  rove, 
To  play  beside  the  image 

liiat  sanctified  the  grove.. 


OA  aate  hie  mother  by  him, 

Aaaong  the  shadows  dintk 
And  told  how  the  Lord  Jesui 

Was  oore  a  child,  like  him. 

*'And  DOW  from  highest  heaven^ 
Ha  doth  look  down  each  day. 

And  aaea  whate'er  thou  doest. 
And  hears  what  thou  dost  say  !** 

Thus  spoke  his  tender  mother: 

And  on  an  evening  bright. 
When  the  red,  round  sun  descended 

'Mid  clouds  of  crimson  light. 

Again  the  boy  was  playing, 

And  earoastly  said  he. 
*'Oh  baaoiilul  child  Jeaoa, 

CooM  down  and  play  with  me.*" 

^  Afao  traaslatioa  of  one  of  Herder's  beaatiAil  legends,  i 

L 


**  I  will  find  thee  flowers  the  fairest, 
And  weave  for  thee  a  crown; 

I  will  get  thee  ripe,  red  strawberriea, 
If  thou  wilt  but  como  dowa! 

«0h  Holy,  Holy  Mother. 

Put  him  down  from  off  thy  knee ; 
For  in  these  silent  meadows 

H^re  are  none  to  play  with  ma!^ 

Thus  spoke  the  boy  so  lonely. 

The  while  his  mother  heard, 
But  on  his  prayer  she  pondered. 

And  spoke  to  him  no  word. 

That  selfsame  night  she  dreamed 

A  lovely  dream  of  joy; 
Sho  thought  she  saw  3FouBg  Jesus 

There,  playing  with  the  boy. 

**And  for  the  fruits  and  flowers 
Which  tliou  hast  brought  to  ma. 

Rich  blessing  shall  be  given 
A  thousand-fold  to  thee.^ 

**  For  in  the  fields  of  heaven 
Thou  shall  roara  with  me  at  will. 

And  of  bright  fruits,  celestiaU 
Shall  have,  dear  child,  thy  fill!** 

Thus  tenderly  and  kindly 

TUe  fair  child  Jesus  spoke ; 
And  full  of  careful  musing% 

The  anxious  mother  woke. 

And  thus  it  was  accomplished 

In  a  short  month  and  a  day. 
The  lonely  boy,  so  gentle. 

Upon  his  death-bed  lay. 

And  thus  he  spoke  ia  dying: 

"Oh  mother  dear,  I  see 
That  beautiful  chiki.  Jesus 

A-coming  down  to  me! 

**^And  in  his  hand  ho  beareth 
Bright  flowers  as  white  as  snow. 

And  red'  and  juicy  strawberries,  -~ 
Dear  mother,  let  me  go-7" 

lie  died  —  but  that  fund  mother 

Her  sorrow  did  restrain, 
For  she  knew  he  was  with  Jesus, 

And  she  asked  him  not  again! 

Fool.     I  wish  that  I  had  been  that  boy,  dear 
mother ! 

Ter.    How  so,  my  Paolot  did  not  that  boy  die. 
And  leave  his  mother  childless? 

Pad.  Ah.  alas, 

I  had  forgotten  that !    But.  mother  dear. 
Thou  couldst  not  be  so  wretched,  wanting  me 
As  I,  if  thou  wert  not!    It  breaks  my  heart 
Only  to  think  of  it ;  and  I  do  pray, 
Morning  and  night,  that  I  may  never  lose  thee ! 

Tar.    My  precious  child,  heaven  ia  ao  veiygood, 
I  do  believe  it  will  not  minder  us 
Who  are  so  desr,  so  needful  to  each  other! 

Faol.    Let  us  not  spenk  of  parting !    And,  indaadt 
I  will  not  be  a  hunter  when  a  man; 
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I  will  not  leave  thee  early  in  a  morning. 
And  keep  away  from  thee  for  days  and  daya ! 
I  do  not  love  the  chaae,  it  ihghlens  me ; 
The  horrid  berk  of  wolves  fills  me  with  dread. 
I  dream  of  them  at  night ! 

Ter.  Thou  shalt  not,  love ! 

And  yet,  what  couldst  thou  be,  if  not  a  hunter. 
In  these  wild  regions,  Paolo .' 

Pa^'  Oh  no.  nAher, 

Iwillnot  bea  hunter!    They  are  fierce, 
They  have  loud  angry  voices.    Dearest  mother, 
I  tremble  when  I  hear  my  father  speak ; 
I  wish  he  was  as  kind,  and  spoke  as  sweetly 
As  thou  dost 

Ter.  Hush,  my  Paolo — say  not  thus  — 

Thy  father  m  a  bold  and  skilful  hunter.— 
A  very  skilful  liunter. 

PfioL  Yes,  I  know  it; 

I  've  often  heard  it  said.    But  tell  me  why 
Bfen  are  so  stem !    If  I  mn  e'er  a  man, 
1  will  be  kind  and  gentle ;  and  the  dogs 
Shall  not  start  up  whenever  they  hear  my  step, 
And  skulk  away  from  the  warm,  pleasant  hearth ! 
I  will  love  all  ihings.  mother;  I  will  make 
All  things  love  me !  * 

Ter.  My  dearest,  gentle  boy, 

I  do  believe  thou  wilt ! 

P<ul,  Mother,  hast  heard 

My  ftther  goes  mito  the  chase  to-day. 
And  that  strange  hunter  with  him ! 

Ter.  Nay,  my  love. 

In  this  wild  storm  they  will  not  go  to  hunt 

PacL  I  saw  them  even  now.  The  sledge  is  ready, 
With  the  hOTBe  harnessed  to 't ;  and,  mother  dear, 
We  shall  have  such  a  long  and  quiet  day. — 
T  will  be  so  happy !    And  oh.  wilt  thou  tell  me 
About  thy  home  at  Cerinth.  and  the  time 
When  from  the  morning  to  the  blessed  eve 
Thou  sangest  to  the  music  of  thy  lute ; 
Or  wander'dst  out  with  kind  and  merry  friends ; 
Or  tendedst  thy  sweet  flowers;  —  and  tell  me  loo 
About  the  bright,  blue,  restless  sea  at  Corinth  — 
And  sing  me  songs  and  hymns  in  thy  Greek  tongue, 
And  hear  how  I  can  sing  them  after  thee — 
Wilt  thou,  dear  mother? 

Ter.  I  will  indeed,  my  love ! 

Bat  hark !  thy  birds  are  chirping  for  their  meal, 
Oo,  feed  them,  my  eweet  boy. 

Poof.  Yes,  I  will  feed  them. 

And  then  there  will  be  nothing  all  the  day 
To  take  me  from  thy  side ! 

[He  goes  out 

Ter.  Thou  dear,  dear  child ! 

Thou  happy,  innocent  spirit !    'T  is  o'er*pa3rmenf, 
A  rich  o'er-payment  of  my  many  woes. 
To  see  thee  garner  up  such  full  enjoyment 
Within  the  nai  rowed  limits  of  the  good 
Which  thy  hard  fortune  gives  thee !    And  no  man 
Let  roe  account  myself  forlorn  and  -stripped, 
Whilst  I  have  thee,  my  boy ! 

But  hark .'  here  comes 
My  husband ! 


Enter  olaf,  mvffied  in  hia  hunting  dreu. 

Ola/,  Where 's  the  boy!    I  hunl  todif. 

Ter.    Not  in  this  storm,  my  husband ! 

Olaf.  In  this  alow! 

Where  is  the  boy  7 '  I  heard  him  here,  just  now. 

Ter.    Why,  why  the  boy  ?    What  dost  tboa  waot 
with  him? 

Olaf.   He  shall  go  out  with  me  on  this  day*8  hmH 

Ter.    Oh  no !  nqt  ao — he  muat  not  go  to-dnfl 

Otaf.    Why,  'tis  a  puny,  feeble-heaited  thing. 
Whom  thou  hast  fondled  with  and  fooled,  liU 
Of  a  boy's  spirit  is  within  his  heart ! 
But  he  shall  go  with  me,  and  leam  to  dare 
The  perils  of  the  forest ! 

7>r.  But  this  once  — 

This  once,  my  husband,  spare  him— and  when 
Thou  goest  to  the  hunt,  he  shall  go  with  thee! 

Olaf.    This  day   he  shall  go  with  ami    Thorn 
wouldst  teach 
The  boy  rebellion.'    He  shall  go  with  me ! 

Ter.  Nay,  say  not  so— he  does  not  love  the  chase! 

Otaf    'Tis  me  he  does  not  love — and  for  good 
reason, — 
Thou  ever  keep'st  him  sitting  at  thy  side, 
A  ceded,  dwindled  thing  that  has  no  spirit ! 
Look  at  the  other  children  of  the  forest; 
They  are  brave,  manly  boys ! 

Ter.  Alas,  my  hnabaad. 

Thou  hast  forgotten,  't  is  a  tender  flower 
Transplanted  to  a  cold,  ungenial  dime. 

Olaf.    Say  not  another  word !    Thou  hMtr*il  ay 
will! 

Enter  paolo  ;  he  runt  to  hU  mother**  tide. 

Ter.    Thy  father  wishes  thee  to  bant  t»day. 

Pad.    Oh,  not  to-day,  dear  mother ! 

02a/.  And  why  not? 

It  ever  is  the  cry,  **  Oh  not  to-day  !'* 
I  pr'ythee  what  new  fancy 's  in  thy  head, 
That  thou  canst  not  go  with  me  ? 

PaoL  Ibeaoqgfat 

My  mother  to  sing  me  her  Corinth  aonga ; 
To  tell  me  of  the  groves  and  of  the  flowen* 
And  of  that  happy  home  that  was  more  foir 
Than  even  was  ours,  in  pleasant  Italy ; 
And  she  has  promised  that  she  will,  my  fiither. 

Olaf.    lla !  ha !  is 't  so  ?— T  is  even  as  1  thought. 
I  know  wherefore  these  atoriea  of  the  paat! 
Mark  me.  Tereaa,  if  thou  achool  him  thus, 
I  Ml  sunder  ye ! — Thou  need'stnot  clasp  thy  handi; 
For  on  my  hfe  I  '11  do  it! 

Pool,    [weeping.]  Father,  father. 

Part  me  not  from  my  mother,  and  indeed 
I  will  go  with  yon. 

Ter.  [aeide  to  Olaf]  Pny  thee,  speak  him  kindlf ! 

Olaf    Come,  I  '11  be  thy  companion !  I  will  leaeh 
thee 
To  be  a  man; — dry  op  these  childiah  teen! 

7Vr.  My  aweet  boy,  do  not  weep !  Go  out  this  dtj 
Thy  mother  prajra  it  of  thee,  and  bring  back 
A  little  ermine,  we  will  make  it  tame; 
It  ahall  be  thine,  my  Paolo,  and  afaaU  love  tlMci 
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PboL    I  will  go,  deareet  mother — nor  will  cry 
IVxigh  the  gaunt,  hungry  wolves  bark  round  about, 
[aMtde.]  Bot,  mother  dear,  will  you  sit  by  my  side 
Whra  we  oome  back,  i^  sing  me  fast  asleep? 
I  have  each  horrid  dreams  of  wolves  at  night. 

7Vr.    I  will,  indeed  I  will,  my  dearest  love ! 

Olaf.    Come,  oome,  why  all  this  (bodling  7  We  11 
be  back 
Long  ere  the  night 

7Vr.    Cofse,  now  I  Ml  pat  thee  on 

Thy  cloak,  and  that  warm  cap  of  ermine  skin 

I  nade  for  thee  last  winter! 

[7%ey  go  out 

Olaf,  How  she  sways  him! 

WiVtk  a  aweet  word  she  guides  him  as  she  will ! 

Woaid  that  the  child  loved  me  but  half  as  well; 

Hcaveo  help  me!  but  I  am  a  rough, bad  man, 

And  hava  deaarved  neither  her  love  nor  his ! 

Bot  DOW  the  sledge  ia  ready. 

[He  goeM  out 


SCENE  IV. 

•—a  dretuy,  deulute  rtgitm,  twrrouMied 
wiik  iee-mtnaUain^-^he  Hunter  driveM  a  dedge  ra- 
fMy  forward,  in  Ae  badi  part  of  tpkich  tit  (Haf 
mtd  PaoiA 


f.  Where  is  this  wildf  I  know  not  where  thoo 
drivest! 
Amlsr.    Bekiw  oar  feet  lies  the  eternal  ice 
or  the  giwt  aea! 
Olar.  Our  prey  abides  not  here ! 

OoiL    We  11  find  enough,  anon! 
Ob/.  Thou  doat  not  know 

Hm  tradi  oo  which  thou  goltt  —  Here  only  dwells 
Hm  gaunt  and  savage  wolf!  and  hark — even  now 
I  hsartheir  bark! 

Oh,  are  there  wolves  a-nigh? 
Ay,  they  are  nigh,  look  in  that  Mack  abyam, 
It  is  a  wild  wolTa  den! 

dia/.  Thou  braggart  hunter, 

b  this  thy  wondroaa  skill  7  Wheel  round  the  sledge 
Befwe  the  horse  is  maddened  with  the  cry ! 
There  ia  do  tiaie to  lose!  Pull  in  the  beast! 
AmC    It  will  not  do — the  wolves  are  now  upon 

ua! 
tmJL    Oh  fother,  save  me !  —  save  me,  dearest  fa- 
ther! 
Okf,    htn  go  my  cloak — they  shall  not  hurt  thee, 
child! 
IbAsflvaferJThoa  cursed  own!  —  Dost  see  these 

Mvage  beasiB, 
And  yec  ait  gnoiung  there,  as  thou  had'st  done 
A  pieee  of  hunter-cnft! 

Too  carry  arms  — 
yoa  fire  opoo  them  ?    They  will  gorge 
VpsD  aseh  other,  and  be  pacified ! 

If  they  taste  blood,  they  will  be  more  fero- 


ivsaeh 


know'sc  wen,  we  have  noC  ammunition 
a  strife!  yet  will  I  fire  on  them, 
aavefa  barfciqg  will  bring  others  down. 

[Hi  fret. 


Pool.  Oh  horrid !  how  they  tear  each  other's  flesh. 
Oiof.    Now  hurry  forward,  for  our  only  hope     « 
Lies  in  out-speeding  them ! 
PaoL  Let  us  go  home ! 

Olaf.    Again  they  are  upon  us  —  their  gaunt  javfi 
Dropping  with  bUmd.  which  they  lick  evermore! 
Now  for  another  slaughter ! 

Hvnt  T  is  in  vain, 

For  right  and  lef),  yet  other  packs  are  coming ! 

PaoL    Oh  father,  father,  they  will  be  upon  ua ! 
And  I  shall  never  see  my  mother  more ! 
Hunt.    Peace,  brawling  child  ! 
Olaf.  My  poor,  dear  boy,  be  still. 

Pad.    I  will,  I  will,  dear  fiither ! 
Olaf.  {to  the  Hunter.]  Cursed  murderer. 

His  blood  will  be  upon  thy  head ! 

Hunt  Indeed ! 

Who  forced  him  finom  his  mother  'gainst  his  will  f 
Olaf.    Most  strange,  inhuman  wretch ! 
Hunt.  Nay,  use  thy  gon, 

T  will  do  thee  better  service  than  thy  tongue ! 
Oiaf  {aside.]  Please  heaven  I  live,  1 11  pay  thee 
for  this  hunt, 
Wages  thou  didst  not  ask! 

{He  puis  hit  lati  charge  into  hit  piee$» 
This  is  the  last  — 
When  this  is  done,  there  is  no  other  hope 
But  in  our  flight!  [He fret. 

Now  heaven  must  be  our  helper! 
On,  on,  spare  not  the  thong ! 

[The  harm  in  dashing  forward^  hreakt 
from  the  dedge ;  the  wolvetfaU  ttpon 
him  inttandy. 
Olaf  Now  must  we  fly ! 

Hunt    There  is  a  hut  among  these  icy  deserts 
Raised  by  some  hunters.    While  they  goi^ge  then- 
selves 
We  may  escape. 
Pad.  Take,  take  my  hand,  dear  fiisherl 

Olaf    How  cold  it  is,  poor  boy!  - 

[They  turn  among  the  ice^mountaint, 
toon  are  out  of  tighL 


SCENE  V. 

A  chaotic  wildemett  of  icebergt. 

Enter  the  hdnter,  and  OLAr  carrying  paolo, 

appeart  faint 

Hunt.  I  hear  their  bark — we  are  not  much  a-headl 
Olaf  How  far  is 't  now  unto  the  hunter's  cabin  t 
Hunt.  A  half  hour  it  would  take  us,  could  we  run 

At  our  best  speed — but  cumbered  with  the  child. 

What  can  we  do  f 
PaoL  Dear  father,  I  will  run  — 

I  will  not  cumber  thee  —  I  am  strong  now ! 
Olaf    My  poor  dear  boy,  thou  canst  not!  woold 
to  heaven 

Thoo  wert  at  home ! 
Pad.  How  kind  thou  art,  dear  fiither . 

I  will  nm  on  —  I  will  not  cumber  thee ! 
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Hunt    The  wolves  are  here !    Hark,  hark !  their 
»  barking  comes 

Upon  the  paising  wind ! 
Pad.  Oh,  they  are  here ! 

Oiaf.    How  can  we  'scape  from  them  t    I'll  tell 
my  life 
Dearly  for  thii  child's  sake ! 

Hunt  Throw  them  the  child ! 

And  while  they  goige  on  him.  we  can  escape. 
Olaf.    Thou  devil  of  hell ! 
PaoL  Sweet  father,  do  it  not! 

[Tke  tDolves  iurround  thtm  ;  and  the  Hunter 
mUtAing  up  Paolo  throw*   him  among 
them. 
PaoL    Oh  fother,  father,  save  mel 
Olaf.  My  boy!  my  boy! 

Hunt.  It  is  loo  late — they  tear  him  limb  from  limb ! 
Now  for  escape !    Run,  run,  and  we  shall  reach 
A  place  of  safety !  [He  darti  forward. 

(Xaf  God  in  heaven !  my  boy — 

My  gentle-hearted  boy !  my  murdered  boy ! 

[He  doAee  among  the  wolve»  with  hit 
hunting  knife,  and  then  springs  for- 
ward  after  the  Hunter 


SCENE  VI 

Night — the  interior  of  Oiafe  house — Tereta  alone — 
a  bright  fire  burns  on  the  hearth  —  refreshments  are 
set  out,  cmd  dothes  hanging  by  the  fire  for  Olaf  and 
Paolo. 

Teresa.    How  late  it  is !  an  hour  beyond  the  mid- 
night ! 
And  bitter  cold  it  is!    The  icy  wind 
Even  pierces  through  these  walls!  Poor  little  Paolo, 
How  weary  and  half-frozen  he  will  be  : 
But  he  shall  sit  upon  the  bench  beside  roe. 
And  I  will  hold  his  hands,  and  lay  his  head 
Upon  my  knee;  it  is  his  dear  indulgence^ 
Poor  child,  and  he  shall  have  it  all  to-night ! 

[She  puts  fresh  logs  on  the  fire. 
And  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  renewed 
The  wasting  fire!  and  when  1  piled  it  first, 
**  My  Paolo  will  be  here,"  I  said,  "  before 
These  logs  shall  have  burned  through !"  but,  now 

alas, 
I  know  not  what  to  say,  saving  the  wonder 
That  he  comes  not,  and  even  this  is  grown 
A  kind  of  vague  despair,  that  seems  to  threaten 
He  will  not  come  at  all !    Oh.  if  aught  happen. 
Save  good  unto  the  child,  like  poor  old  Jacob, 
Then  should  I  be  bereaved ! 

Enter  uulda,  with  a  very  dejected  countenance ;  she 
takes  down  Paolo*  s  clothes,  and  folds  them  up. 

7>r.  Nay,  how  is  this? 

Huld.    He  will  not  need  them  more  ? 
Ter.  Woman,  what  say'st  thou  ? 

£kJd.    Two  hunters  from  the  icebeigs  are  come 
down  — 
Ere  long  thy  husband  comes. 


7%r.  AndnoCmyboyf 

Hulda.    [laying  the  dothes  tbgetker.]    He  will  VO' 
need  these  more ! 

7Vr.  Thea  he  is  dead! 

Huld.    Alas,  dear  lady,  yes ! 

Ter.  Peace,  fiRMiiBn  f  peaoet 

The  earth  were  less  fariom  without  the  son. 
Than  I  without  my  boy !    He  is  not  dead ! 

Huld.    Would  God  he  were  not! 

Ter.  Da  not  say  be  is! 

It  is  like  blasphemy  to  say  he's  dead. 
Heaven  would  not  strip  me  so — ^^O  do  not  say  it ! 
Where  are  these  men !   I  '11  forth  and  meet  my  boy! 

Huld.   [stopping  her.]   He  is  not  on  the  road !  No, 
never  more 
Will  he  repass  this  threshold ! 

Ter.  T  is  a  dream ! 

Huld.  Dear  lady,  no ! — too  plainly  tell  the  hmiten 
All  that  h|is  happened ! 

Ter.  And,  pr*3rthee,  what  has  happened  f 

Huld.  A  quarrel  'twixt  the  hunter  and  our  master. 
Who  now  comes  wounded  home. 

Ter.  And  what  of  Paok>  ? 

Huld.    O  heavy,  heavy  news!  —  The  ehiki  ii 
missing ! 

Ter.  Nay,  then  he  is  not  dead !— Oh  no^  not  dead ! 
I  told  thee  heaven  would  not  so  deal  with  me ! 
My  precious  boy  will  come  back  en  the  morrow*— 
Hunters  are  oflen  lost  for  many  days. 
These  men  shall  seek  ibr  him  aiaong  the  wilda— 
I,  too,  will  go  myself.    Where  are  the  men  I 

Enter  the  hontkk,  hastily. 

Hunt    Deer  lady,  woe  is  me ! 

HuUL  Away,  away! 

Ter.    Where  is  my  boy  f 

Hunt  Oh  wretched,  wretched  modMr 

Ter.    Torture  me  not,  bat  tell  me  where  ha  is  f 

Hunt    Lady,  forgive  me  for  the  oewa  I  bring ! 

Ter.    Then  he  is  dead  ? 

HuaL  Most  terrible  recilal ! 

Lady,  thy  husband,  to  preserve  himself, 
Hath  given  thy  little  Paolo  to  the  wolvea! 

Ter.    [with  a  scream  of  horror.]    Oh  no,  no^  no! 

Hunt    He  stopped  their  maws 
With  thy  poor  Paolo's  blood! 

Ter.  Hedidnotn! 

Hunt    Poor  little  one,  how  he  did  ciy  for  thee! 

Huld.    Peace !  can'st  not  bold  thy  peace.  Oil  Inar 
it  not! 
Lady,  he  is  but  missing! 

Hunt.  Poor  weak  thii^! 

How  he  did  cling  to  me.  and  |»ay  that  I 
Would  save  him  from  his  father ! 

[Teresa  dasps  her  hands,  and  Mndtm 
speechless  agamy. 
I  might  have  snatched  a  pretty  lock  of  hair; 
I  wish  I  had  —  a  pretty  curlipg  lock ! 

7Vr.    [falliTig  on  her  kness.]    God,  of  tiiy  maicy 
strengthen,  strengthen  me ! 
EInable  me  to  bear  what  is  thy  will ! 

[She  falls  insensible  lo  iksfimt. 

Huld,    Wretch,  why  didst  tell  it  her  ao  cmally — 
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the  iceberg  hunteri  my  not  so. 
TiKm  'st  killed  her  by  thy  tidingn ! 

flwtf.  Hark,  he  oomei ! 

I  hew  her  husband*!  'voiee! 
Haid,  She  matt  not  we  him ! 

[She  heart  Tereaa  ouL 
HmmL    I  mmt  off!  Ill  not  again  meet  Olaf ; 
He  *•  nol  the  Acile  fool  that  once  he  wai  : 
Bat  there  '•  that  damning  deed  laid  to  his  charge, 
Will  make  T«ieia  cane  both  him  and  heaven ! 

[Hegoei  out 


And  from  the  depths  of  my  despair 
I  will  look  up,  and  trust  in  Thee ! 

[She  goei  dowLy  out 


SCENE  vn. 

TtrnfoBMcing  day-^the  interior  of  the  chapel— Tereta 
OR  her  kneetbefore  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 

Mother  of  God,  who  borest 
That  cruel  pang  which  made  thy  spirit  bleed ! 

Who  knew*st  severest  anguish,  sorrow  sorest, 
Hear  me  in  my  great  need  ! 

My  need  is  great,  my  woe  is  like  thine  own ! 
I  am  bereaved  of  mine  only  one! 
"nioa  know*st  I  have  no  other!  ^ 

Comfort  me,  oh  my  mother! 

Kind  Saviour,  who  didst  shed 
Tears  for  thy  Lazarus  dead ; 
Who  raised  the  widow's  son  from  off  his  bier ; 
Who  didst  endure  all  woe 
That  human  hearts  can  know, 
Hear  me,  O  hear! 

Hioa  that  art  strong  to  comfort,  look  on  me  — 

I  sit  in  darkness,  and  behold  no  light! 
Over  my  heart  the  waves  of  agony 

Have  gone,  and  left  me  faint!  Forbear  to  smite 
A  bruised  and  broken  reed !    Sustain,  sustain ; 

Divioest  Comforter,  to  thee  I  fly. 
Let  me  not  fly  in  vain ! 

Support  me  with  thy  love,  or  else  I  die  ! 

Father,  who  didst  send  down  thy  Well-Beloved, 

To  suffer  shame  and  death  that  I  might  live. 
Hear  roe,  in  this  g^reat  sorrow  not  unmoved. 

And  if  I  sin,  forgive! 

WhateVr  I  had  was  thine! 
A  God  of  mercy  thou  hast  ever  been ; 

Assist  me  to  resign ; 
And  if  I  mnrmur,  count  it  not  for  sin ! 

How  rich  I  wa%  I  dare  not — dare  not  think ; 
How  poor  I  am,  thou  knowest,  who  canst  see 
Into  my  soul's  unfathomed  misery ; 

Forgive  me  if  I  shrink ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  shed  these  human  tears ! 
That  it  so  hard  appears 

To  yield  my  will  to  thine,  forgive,  forgive ! 
Father,  it  ia  a  bitter  cup  to  drink ! 

[She  bows  her  facet  <^nd  afier  a  time  of 
silence,  rises. 
Hy  sool  is  atreogthened !  It  shall  bear 
My  lot,  whatever  it  may  be ; 
8 


SCENE  vra. 

Many  utedcs  aftervoards — a  chamber  of  Qkkf^s  hoau 
— Oiaf  near  death,  lying  upon  his  bed — Teresa  sits 
betide  him, 

Olaf.    For  years  of  tyranny  I  do  beseech 
Thy  pardon !  —  For  thy  meekness  and  thy  truth. 
The  unrepining  patience,  snd  the  beauty 
Of  thy  most  holy  life,  my  wife,  I  bless  thee! 

Ter.    Thank  God  I  afHiction  has  been  merdful ! 
My  boy,  thy  death  has  saved  thy  father's  soul ! 

Olaf.  And  the  great  might  of  virtue  in  thyself^ 
Thy  resignation,  and  thy  pitying  pardon  — 
For  these,  receive  my  blessing  ere  I  die  — 
These,  which  have  been  the  means  of  my  salvatioo ! 
Ter.    Bless  Htm,  my  husband,  who  is  stroog  to 

save! 
Olaf    I  do,  I  do  f— and  I  rejoice  in  death; 
Though,  had  my  life  been  spared,  I  would  have  been 
Both  son  and  husband  to  thee!— Weep  not  thou — 
We  shall  all  three  ere  long  be  united  — 
I,  the  poor  outcast  else,  be  one  with  you ! 
Ter.    Out  of  affliction  has  arisen  joy. 
And  out  of  black  despair  immortal  hope ! 
Olaf.  [after  a  silence  of  some  time.]  Give  me  thy 
hand,  sweet  friend ; — I  fain  would  sleep;— 
And  if  I  wake  no  more,  I  still  would  know 
Thou  wilt  be  with  me  when  I  pass  away ! 

Ter.  May  the  kind,  holy  Mother  bless  thy  sleeps— 
And  bless  thy  waking,  be 't  of  life  or  death ! 

[Olaf  remains  perfectly  quiei,  and  after 
some  time  a  light  slumber  comet  oner 
Teresa,  during  which  she  heart  dnam- 
like  voicet  tinging. 

Oh  human  soul,  'tis  done. 
Past  is  thy  trial ;  past  thy  vroe  and  pain ; 
Nor  is  there  mortal  stain 

Upon  thy  spirit-robes,  redeemed  one ! 
Spirit,  that  through  a  troubled  sea 

Of  sin  and  passion  hast  been  wildty  tost, 

And  yet  not  lost. 
With  songs  of  triumph  do  we  vrelcome  thee ! 

Redeemed  spirit,  come. 
Thine  is  a  heavenly  home ! 
Come,  freed  from  human  error ; 
From  frailty,  that  did  gird  thee  as  the  sea 

Engirds  the  earth ;  from  darkness,  doubt  and  terror 
Which  hung  around  thy  soul  ere  the  light  came ! 
From  these  we  welcome  thee! 
Hark,  heaven  itself,  rejoices. 
Hark,  the  celestial  voices 
Shouting,  like  trumpet-peals,  thy  spirit4)ame! — 
Oh  gladly  enter  in. 
Thou  conqueror  of  sin. 
The  eternal  city  of  the  holy  ones. 
Where,  brighter  far  than  stars,  or  moons,  or  raiMi 
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Thou  Bhalt  shine  out  before  the  InHtiite! — 
And  see!  a  heavenly  child. 
With  garmeniB  undented. 
Streaming  upon  the  air  like  odorous  light. 
Awaits  to  welcome  thee! 
Oh  father,  clasp  thy  boy. 
Pour  out  thy  soul  in  joy. 
In  love,  which  human  frailty  held  in  thrall ;  — 

Boy,  clasp  thy  father  now, 
Distrust  and  fear  in  heaven  there  cannot  be. 

For  love  enfoldeih  all ! 
Oh  happy  pair,  too  long  divided. 

Pour  out  your  souls  in  one  strong  sjrmpathy! 
Eternal  Love  your  meeting  steps  hath  guided, 
Ne'er  to  be  parted  through  eternity ! 

7Vr.  [waking.]    I  know  that  he  is  dead ;  but  this 
sweet  omen, 
These  holy  voices  pealing  joy  in  heaven. 
Have  taken  the  sting  from  death !    My  dear,  dear 

husband, 
I  know  that  thou  art  blessed  —  art  reunited 
Unto  our  boy! 

[She  bends  over  the  body  for  a  few  mo- 
menu ;  then  kneding  down  and  coih 
ering  her  face,  the  remains  in  sHeni 
prayer. 


Achzib'b  mission  was  ended ;  and  he  returned  to 
his  fellows  with  exultation.  *'  I  have  done  that  which 
I  set  out  to  do !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  ye  shall  declare 
me  victor.  I  have  proved  the  supremacy  of  evil ;  for 
of  the  seven  whom  I  have  tried,  I  have  won  four. 
Let  me  no  longer  be  called  Achzib  the  liar,  for  I 
have  proved  that  evil  obtains  a  wider  and  more  pow- 
erful agency  than  good.  I  have  won  four  young 
men,  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  in  the  full 
force  of  intellect :  I  have  lost  only  a  poor  scholar,  an 
old  man,  and  a  woman !" 

*« Melhinks,'*  said  the  younger  spirit,  ''thou  hast 
been  in  some  measure  defeated ;  inasmuch  as  these 
foeble  ones  were  mightier  than  thou !" 

"  I  was  a  fool,"  returned  Achzib,  "  to  attempt  any 
of  the  three :  in  them,  passion,  and  the  aptitude  to 
sin,  were  weak :  one  was  enfeebled  by  sickness,  one 
by  oM  age,  the  third  by  long  endurance  of  evil." 

••Thy  triumph  had  been  greater,"  interrupted  the 
elder,  **  had  thou  won  any  of  the  three,  whom,  losing, 
thou  pretendest  to  undervalue;  the  four  thou  hast 
won  were  an  easy  conquest,  for  though  boastful  of 
virtue,  they  were  weak  in  principle." 

**It  matters  not,"  said  Achzib:  '*any  of  these,  but 
ibr  my  ministration,  might  have  gone  on  through  life 
^ritiiout  materially  adding  to  crime ;  without  draw- 
ing others  afler  them  into  sin ;  and  without  baptizing 
human  hearts  in  woe,  as  they  have  done ;  and  I  tell 
ye,  of  the  seven  whom  I  have  tried,  four  have  be- 
oone  my  victims." 

"  We  deny  it  not,"  said  the  two. 
"Then  let  me  reign  as  a  crowned  one,"  exclaimed 
Aofanb,  **  for  I  have  proved  that  evil  is  mightier  than 

A»  Aehiib  diua  spoke,  an  angel  of  troth  stoed  be- 


fore them.  **  Achzib,"  said  he,  '*  thoa  hast  tried  die 
sons  of  men.  and  hast  templed  four  to  perdiikm;  thos 
'  has  the  All- wise  pennitted.  I  come  not,  however,  to 
speak  of  their  doom,  but  of  good  and  evil  as  it  regaids 
human  life.  Thou  hast  introduced  sin  and  sorrow 
'  among  men ;  but  thou  hast  only  feebly  known  the  re- 
sult of  every  downward  step  in  human  degradation 
and  woe.  Thou  hast  seen  evil  obtaining  the  maaleiy 
over  good ;  sin  laying  dnolate  the  home  of  virtue 
and  peace ;  the  good  and  the  kind  brought  to  the 
grave,  or  going  through  life  mourning  because  of  it; 
and  thou  hast  exclaimed, '  surely,  I  am  mightier  than 
God!'  Thou  hast  riveted  on  the  chains  of  opprss- 
sion ;  thou  hast  darkened  the  minds  of  the  noble  and 
pure,  with  thy  lying  deeds ;  and  hast  lefl  generatioDS 
yet  unborn,  to  groan  under  thy  sinful  agency;  and 
men  beholding  these  things,  have  exclaimed,  with 
bleeding  hearts, '  surely,  evil  is  mightier  than  good  .** 
But  a  superior  intelligence  looks  beyond  the  outward 
seeming,  and  perceives  in  the  midst  of  evil,  only  more 
widely-extended  good. 

**  O  fools  and  blind,  yon  cannot  degrade  God !  Toor 
malign  interference  cannot  reverse  the  decrees  of  his 
omnipotent  wisdom.  His  goodness  upholds  and  per- 
vades all  things,  both  of  the  outward  creation,  and 
man*s  moral  existence ;  and  though  evil  is  permitted, 
it  neither  mars  nor  deranges  the  great  plan  of  uni  venal 
Providence.  Evil,  like  darkness,  which  makes  visible 
the  glory  and  immensity  of  God's  works,  unseen  by 
day,  though  still  present ;  brings  forth,  in  the  moial 
world,  the  loveliness,  the  nobility,  and  the  joy-dif^ 
fusing  nature  of  virtue.  It  is  the  depth  of  riiadow, 
by  which  good  is  thrown  into  strong  relief;  it  is  the 
source  whence  many  of  the  highest  actions,  many  of 
the  most  triumphant  passages  of  a  conflicting  life; 
whence  oflen,  the  most  melting  and  beautiful  trophies 
of  the  soul,  winged  in  all  its  strsngth  and  affection, 
have  been  made  to  proceed.  It  is  the  trial  of  bve^ 
of  faith,  of  patience ;  it  calls  for  forgiveness,  and 
Christian  charity ;  it  teaches  forbearance,  meekness, 
and  pity.  It  is  the  subjection  to  evil  which  is  the 
ordeal  of  the  human  spirit,  and  it  is  the  severe  coo- 
trast  of  crime,  which  leads  it  to  pay  its  devouivt 
homage  to  virtue. 

*'  Designer  of  evil,  thou  hast  foiled !  For  eveiy 
soul  whom  thou  hast  lured  into  sin,  thou  hast  thiown 
others,  through  the  anguish,  or  by  the  ezanfde  of 
that  sin,  upon  the  healing  mercy  of  Him  who  m  able 
and  willing  to  save !" 

Achzib  turned  abeshed  from  the  speaker  of  Tnilfa, 
and  retired  with  his  fellows  into  darkness ;  and  the 
angel  lifUng  up  his  voice,  poared  oat  a  hyim  of 
praise. 

Thou,  that  createdst  with  a  word  each  star; 

Who,  out  of  nothingness  brought  systems  fordi. 
Yet  didst  exalt  bej^ond  creation,  far. 

The  human  soul,  immortal  at  in  birth ; — 
Thou  gavest  light  and  darkness ;  life  and  deith; 
Thou  gavest  good  and  ill. 
Twin  powers,  to  be 
Companions  of  its  mortal,  devious  path ; 
Yet  led  the  human  will, 
Unlimited  and  fiee! 
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We  know  how  pain  and  woe, 

Sorrow  and  tin,  make  up  the  mub  of  life! 

How  good  and  evil  ere  at  ceeaelen  icrife, 
And  how  the  aoul  doth  err  in  choice,  we  know ! 
Yel  not  tor  this  droop  we,  nor  are  afraid ; 

We  know  thy  goodnett,  we  behold  thy  might ; 
We  know  thy  truth  can  ne^er  be  gainaaid. 

And  what  thou  doit  ii  right! 
We  gkHify  thy  name  that  thua  it  ii;  — 
We  glorify  thy  name  lor  more  than  thii ! 
We  know  that  out  of  darkneaa  shinea  thy  light ; 

That  out  of  evil  cometh  forth  thy  good ; 
That  none  ahall  circumvent  the  Infmite, 
Nor  can  (kuiipolenoe  be  e*er  aubdued ! 


We  know  that  doubt  shall  ceaw,  and  feeble  terror ; 

That  thou  wilt  wipe  all  tears  from  eyery  eye! 
That  thine  Almighty  Truth  ahall  vanquiah  error. 
And  death  •ball  die! 

We  know  that  this  shall  be. 
Therefore  we  trust  in  thee, 
And  pour  in  balm  to  human  hearts  that  bleed ; 
And  bind  the  broken  and  the  bruised  reed ; 
And  say,  rejoice,  ngoice! 

For  truth  is  strong! 
Exalt  ye  every  voice 
In  one  triumphant  song  — 
For  truth  is  God  — and  he  shall  make  you  firee! 
Evil  is  but  of  Time ;— Good  of  Eternity ! 


^U^nu  unn  jfitt-niiK  ^ttutu* 


TO 

CAROLINE   BOWLES, 

HONOURED    FELLOW-LABOURER, 

TRI8    LITTLE    BOOK, 

THE  DmGN  OF  WHICH  18 

TO  MAKE  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITT 

AM  XNDBAACD  AND  FAMIUAK 

FIRE43IDE  GUEST, 

II    AFFXCTIOIIATILT    IlfSCRIBBD. 

L'ENVOI. 

I HATB  indited  thee  with  care  and  knre. 
My  little  book ;  and  now  I  send  thee  forth 

On  a  good  miaion  like  the  gentle  dove. 
Bearing  glad  tidings  with  thee  o'er  the  earth. 


Thoo  waeC  noc  meant  for  riot  and  for  jest, 
Deer  little  book,  all  simple  as  thou  art; 

But  in  BweeC  homes  to  be  a  loving  guest ; 
And  find  a  place  in  many  a  guileless  heart 

Have  noc  a  fear !  I  know  that  thou  wilt  find 
T^y  journey  pleasant  as  a  path  of  flowers. 

For  pore  and  youthful  hearts  are  ever  kind, 
Gind  to  be  pleaaed  with  labour  such  as  ours. 

8h  down  with  little  children  by  the  way. 
And  tell  them  of  sweet  Marien  how  she  went 

Over  the  weary  world  from  day  to  day. 
On  chriatian  works  of  love,  like  thee,  intent 

Ten  them  of  Him  who  firamed  the  sea,  the  sky ; 

Tbe  gtoriooB  earth  and  all  that  dwell  therein ; 
And  of  that  Holy  One  made  strong  to  die, 

Binleas  himself,  to  save  the  world  from  sin. 

And  thoo  hast  many  a  tale  of  wonder  planned 
With  variooB  art  to  make  thy  spirit  wise  ; 


These  have  I  given  thee  that  thou  may*st  commaiid 
Glad  smiles  at  will  and  pitying  teats  and  aigha. 

For  thus,  young,  generous  spirits  would  be  won; 

And  I  have  gifted  thee  to  win  them  beat ; 
Now  go  thou  forth  undaunted,  gentle  one. 

And  trust  thy  cause  to  every  youthAil 


Go  forth,  and  have  thou  neither  fear  nor  shame ; 

Many  shall  be  thy  friends,  thy  foes  be  few ; 
And  greet  thou  thoae  who  love  thee  in  my  name. 

Yea,  greot  them  warmly !    little  book,  adieu! 


MARIEN'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

A  FIRESIDE  STORY. 

CHRisnANiTY,  like  a  child,  goes  wandering  over 
the  world.  Fearless  in  its  innocence,  it  is  not  abaah- 
ed  before  princes,  nor  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of 
synods.  Before  it  the  blood-stained  vrerrior  sheathea 
his  sword,  and  plucks  the  laurel  from  his  brow; — 
the  midnight  murderer  tnms  from  his  purpose,  and, 
like  the  heart«roitten  disciple,  goes  out  and  weeps 
bitterly.  It  brings  liberty  to  the  captive,  joy  to  the 
mourner,  freedom  to  the  slave,.repentance  and  for- 
giveness to  the  sinner,  hope  to  the  fainl-hearted,  and 
assurance  to  the  dying. 

It  enters  the  huts  of  poor  men,  and  sits  down  with 
them  and  their  children ;  it  makes  them  contented 
in  the  midst  of  privations,  and  leaves  behind  an 
everlasting  blessing.  It  walks  through  great  cities, 
amid  all  their  pomp  and  splendour,  their  unimaginable 
pride,  and  their  unutterable  misery,  a  purifying,  en- 
nobling, correcting,  and  redeeming  angel. 

It  is  alike  the  beautiful  compani(Mi  of  childhood 
and  the  comfortable  associate  of  age.  It  eimoblee 
the  noble ;  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise ;  and  new 
grace  to  the  lovely.  The  patriot,  the  priest,  the  poel; 
and  the  eloquent  man,  all  derive  their  aabliflM 
power  from  its  influence. 
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Thanki  he  to  the  EUernal  F«lher,  who  hat  made 
V  one  wUh  Him  thwugh  the  beniga  Spirit  of 
Chrktiaaityl 


PART   I. 


THEOuaH  the  wide  worid  went  Marien 

On  a  holy  minion  tent, 
A  little  child  of  tender  yeaia, 

Throughout  the  world  ahe  went 

And  ever,  aa  she  went  along. 
Sweet  flowen  sprang  'neath  her  feet; 

All  flowers  that  were  most  beautiful, 
Of  virtues  strong  and  sweet 

And  ever,  as  she  went  along. 

The  deaert  beaau  grew  tame ; 
And  man,  the  savage,  dyed  with  blood, 

The  merciful  became. 

Now,  if  you  will  attend  to  me, 

I  will  in  erder  tell 
The  history  of  this  little  child, 

And  what  to  her  befel. 

No  fnend  at  ell  had  Marien, 

And  at  the  break  of  day. 
In  a  lonesome  place  within  the  world. 

In  quiet  thought  she  lay. 

The  Stan  were  lost  in  coming  mom, 

The  moon  was  pole  and  dim. 
And  the  golden  sun  was  riamg 

Over  the  ocean's  rim. 

With  upturned  eye  lay  Marien;— 

"And  I  am  alone,"  said  she, 
•«  Though  the  blackbird  and  the  nightingale 

Sing  in  the  fbres^tree: 

"Though  the  weak  woodland  creatuiea 

Come  to  roe  when  I  call. 
And  eat  their  food  from  out  my  hand ; 

And  I  am  loved  by  all : 

**  Though  sun,  aad  moon,  and  stars  come  out 

And  flowers  of  fiurest  grace, 
And  whate'er  God  made  beautiful, 

An  with  me  in  this  place : 

••Yet  I  am  ittl  alone,  alone. 

Alone  both  night  and  day! 
So  I  will  forth  into  the  world. 

And  do  what  good  I  may: 

"  For  many  a  heart  is  sorrowful, 
And  I  that  heart  may  cheer ;  — 

And  many  a  weary  captive  pines 
In  dungeons  dark  and  drear ;  — 

And  I  the  iron  bonds  may  loose, — 
Then  why  abide  I  here  7 

«  And  many  a  spirit  dark  with  crime, 

Tet  longeth  to  repent; 
And  many  a  grievous  wrong  is  done 

To  the  weak  and  innocent;  — 


And  I  may  do  the  ityured  right. 
May  save  the  penitent! 

« Up.  I  will  forth  into  the  worid!" 

And,  thus  as  she  did  say. 
Sweet  Marien  from  the  ground  foee  up 

And  went  forth  on  her  way. 

Through  the  wood  went  Marien, 
The  thick  wood  and  the  green ; 

And  not  far  had  she  travelled  ere 
A  cruel  sight  was  seen. 

Under  the  green  and  leafy  booghe 
Where  singing  birds  were  set ; 

At  strife  about  their  heritage, 
Two  ruffian  brothers  met 

"Thou  shalt  not  of  our  father's  land. 
The  elder  said,  **  have  part!" 

The  younger  brother  spoke  no  word. 
But  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 

Then  deep  into  the  forest  dark 
With  desperate  speed  he  ran. 

And  gentle  Marien  stood  beaide 
The  bleeding,  murdered  man. 

With  pitying  tears  that  would  not 
She  washed  his  wounded  side. 

And  prayed  him  to  have  faith  in  Him 
Who  for  the  sinner  died. 

But  no  sign  made  the  murdered  maiv 
There  stiflT  in  death  he  lay;— 

And  Marien  through  the  forest  wild 
Went  mourning  on  her  way. 

Ere  long,  as  she  went  wandering  oo. 
She  came  to  where  there  sat. 

With  folded  arms  upon  her  breast, 
A  woman  desolate. 

Pale  was  she  as  the  marble  atoo*, 
And  steadfast  was  her  eye ; 

She  sat  enchained,  as  in  a  trance. 
By  her  great  misery. 

«  What  ails  thee,  mother  f*  Marieo 
In  a  gentle  voice  and  sweet ; 

"  What  aileth  thee,  my  mother  f* 
And  knelt  down  at  her  feet 

"  What  aileth  thee,  my  mother  f 
Kind  Marien  still  did  say; 

And  those  two  words,  my  mother, 
TV)  the  lone  heart  found  their  way. 

As  one  who  wakeneth  in  amaae. 
She  quickly  raised  her  bead ;  —     . 

And  "  Who  is 't  calls  me  mother f 
Said  she, "  my  child  is  dead  V* 

**  He  was  the  last  of  seven  sona— 
He  is  dead  —  I  have  none  other;  — 

This  is  the  day  they  bury  him  ;— 
Who  is  it  calls  me  mother  T 

"Tisl.'said  gentle  Marien, 
•*  Dear  soul,  be  oomlbrted  !** 
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But  the  womaD  only  wrung  her  h«ndf, 
And  cried,  •* My  wn  is  devir 

"Be  eomforted/'  Mid  Marien, 
And  then  the  iweetly  spake 

Of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bow  he  came 
The  sting  from  death  to  take. 

She  told  of  all  his  life-long  love, 
His  soul  by  sufiering  tried  : 

And  how  at  last  his  mother  stood 
To  see  him  crucified. 


Of  the  disciples*  broken  hearts 
She  told,  of  pangs  and  pain ; 

Of  Mary  at  the  sepulchre. 
And  Christ  arisen  again. 

"Tlien  sorrow  not,*'  she  said,  **  as  though 

TIkni  wert  of  all  bereft ; 
For  still,  though  they  beloved  are  not, 

This  blessed  frith  is  left. 

**  That  when  thy  dream  of  life  is  o'er 
Thou  shalt  embrace  thy  seven, 

Mora  beautiful  than  earthly  sons. 
With  our  dear  Lord  in  heaven  .'*' 

Dovm  on  her  knees  the  woman  fell. 

AimI  *•  blessed  be  God,"  said  she. 
**  Who  in  my  sorest  need  hath  sent 

Tliis  eomlbrter  to  me  f* 


PART   II. 


Now  Marien  in  the  wxHnan's  house 
Abode  a  little  space. 

And  oomibft  to  the  mother  came ; 
And  a  dear  daughter's  place 

Had  Marien  in  the  woman's  heart. 

Doing  the  while  a  daughter's  part 

But  now  't  was  time  that  she  must  go; 

For  Blarien's  duty  was  not  there, 
Now  grief  was  past  and  woe  was  done; 
8ok  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

She  rose  up  forth  to  fare. 

*  Nay,  bide  with  roe,"  the  woman  said, 

**  Or.  if  as  thou  dost  say. 
Duty  forbids  that  this  may  be, 
I  a  day's  journey  go  with  thee. 

To  speed  thee  on  the  way." 

So  forth  the  loving  pair  set  out. 
The  woman  and  the  child; 

And  lint  they  crossed  the  desert  heath. 
And  then  the  mountains  wild. 

And  in  the  woman's  arms  she  lay, 

That  night  within  the  forest  hoar, 
And  the  neit  mom,  with  loving  heart. 
They  said  farewell,  as  those  who  part 
To  meet  on  earth  no  more. 


Upon  her  way  went  Marien, 
From  mom  till  set  of  day, 
8»  M 


And  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  woid, 

Upon  her  spirit  lay, 
And  oftentimes  she  sang  aloud 

As  she  went  on  her  way. 

The  joyfulest  song  sang  Marien 
That  e'er  left  human  tongue; 

The  very  birds  were  mute  to  hear 
The  holy  words  she  sung. 

But  now  the  darksome  night  came  oo. 

And  Marien  lay  her  down 
Within  a  little  way-side  cave. 

On  nxMses  green  and  browiL 


And  in  the  deepest  hush  of  night 
Rude  robbers  entered  in ; 

And  first  they  ate  and  drank,  then 
To  do  a  deed  of  sin. 


For  with  them  wss  a  feeble  man. 
Whom  they  had  robbed,  and  they 

Here  came  to  foully  murder  him. 
And  hide  him  from  the  day. 

Up  from  her  bed  sprang  Marien, 

With  heavenly  power  endued ; 
And  in  her  glorious  innocence. 

Stood  'mong  the  robbera  rude. 

''Te  shall  not  take  the  life  of  man  V 

Spake  Marien  low  and  sweet ; 
**For  this  will  God  take  strict  account, 

Before  his  judgment-seat!" 

Out  from  the  cave  the  robbers  fled. 

For  they  believed  there  stood, 
A  Bfurit  st^m  and  beautiful, 

Not  aught  of  flesh  and  blood. 

And  two  from  out  the  robber-baiMl 

Thenceforward  did  repent. 
And  lived  two  humble  Christian  men. 

On  righteous  deeds  intent 

When  from  the  cave  the  robber-baiMl 

Had  fled,  the  aged  man 
Rose  from  the  floor  where  he  was  laid. 

And  marvelling  much,  begaiL 

**  Who  art  thou,  chiki  f  and  those  fow  words 
Of  might  which  thou  hast  spoken. 

What  may  they  be  f    My  foes  have  fled  — 
And  lo!  my  bonds  are  broken; 

At  thy  few  words  my  foes  have  fled* 
My  rigid  bonds  have  broken !" 

Then  Maria  'gan  to  tell  him  how, 
l^hrough  her  God's  power  had  wrought; 

And  him  irom  peril,  nigh  to  death. 
Thus  wondroosly  had  brought 

She  toM  him  how  holy  Daniel's  foith 

The  caged  beasH  disarmed  ; 
How  the  three  righteous  children  walked 

Through  raging  fire  nnharmed. 
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81m  told  how  Peter,  bound  with  chaintp 

Lay  in  the  prison^ward, 
How  God's  good  angel  freed  him  itraight, 
And  the  itrong  priMo't  iron  gate 

Oped  of  ill  own  accord. 

**  God  knowi-oor  wants,"  aaid  Marian 

**  And  in  our  lorett  need, 
Pata  forth  hit  arm  to  rescue  tia, 
For  he  ia  merciful,  and  thus 

It  ia  that  thou  art  freed." 

**  Let  ua  go  hence !"  the  old  man  aaid, 

And  o*er  the  foreal  lod. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  quiet  itepa. 

Went  forward  praiang  God. 

£re  noontide,  to  a  forest  grange 

They  came,  a  sylvan  place, 
Where  trooped,  no  longer  fearing  man. 

The  foreai'a  native  race, 
The  white  doe  and  the  antlered  stag. 

And  every  beast  of  chaee. 

Twas  joy  to  see  them  drawing  near 

The  old  man  as  he  came; 
And  this  he  stroked,  and  that  he  called 

By  aome  ftmiliar  name. 

Twas  joy  unto  the  little  child 
This  little  pleasant  place  to  see ; 

"  This  is  my  home."  he  said,  **  and  here 
Thou  shalt  abide  with  me." 

"  I  have  no  child  to  be  mine  heir. 

And  I  am  growing  old;  — 
Thou  shalt  be  heir  of  all  my  lands. 

And  heir  of  all  my  gold. 

**  Thou  shalt  be  comfort  to  mine  age. 

And  here  within  this  wood, 
'Mongst  faithful,  gentle  things,  shalt  thoa 

Grow  up  to  womanhood!" 

There  dwelt  the  lovely  Marian, 

Within  the  forest  wild. 
And  she  unto  the  lone  old  man 

Was  dearer  than  a  child. 

There  dwelt  the  lovely  Marian ; 

Yet  not  long  dwelt  she  there ; — 
The  old  man  died ; — and  then  came  forth 

A  kinsman  for  the  heir. 

A  lean  and  rugged  man  of  pelf^ 

In  vrickedneis  grown  old ; 
From  some  vile  city«den  he  came 

And  aeiied  upon  the  gold; — 
He  slew  the  tamed  forest-beasts, — 

The  fbrest*grange  he  aold. 

And  with  hard  speeches,  ooarae  and  rode. 

Away  the  chUd  he  sent: 
Meek  Maiien  answered  not  a  woid, 

Bnt  throqgh  the  fbraat  went 


PART   III. 


Through  the  wild  wood  went  MariM, 

For  many  a  weary  day ; 
Her  food  the  fbresl-fruits,  and  on 

The  foreatrturf  she  lay. 

The  wildera  wood  was  skirted 
By  mooriands  dry  and  brown ; 

And  afler  them  came  Marian 
Into  a  little  town. 

At  entrance  of  the  litde  town 

A  cross  stood  by  the  way, 
A  rude  stone  cross,  and  there  ahe  knell 

A  little  prayer  to  say. 

Then  on  the  stone-steps  sate  her  ifefni ; 

And  soon  beside  her  crept, 
A  pale  child  with  a  claspM  book. 

And  all  the  while  she  wepC 

*•  Why  weep  you,  child,"  aaked  MariM, 
**  What  troubleth  you  ao  sore  T 

At  these  words  spoken  tenderiy. 
The  child  wept  more  and  more. 

**  I  have  not  heard."  at  length  be  aud, 
**  Kind  words  this  many  a  year. 

My  mother  is  dead  —and  my  fiitker 
Is  a  hard  man  and  severe. 

**  I  sit  in  comers  of  the  house 
Where  none  can  see  me  weep; 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  day 
Tis  here  I  oflen  creeps 


««The  kid  leaps  by  his  mother's  ail 
The  singing  birds  are  glad : 

But  when  I  play  me  in  the  sun. 
My  heart  is  ever  sad. 

"They  say  this  blessU  book  can  heal 

All  trouble,  and  therefore 
All  day  I  keep  it  in  my  sight ; 
I  lay  it  'neath  my  head  at  night. 
But  it  doth  bring  no  cure  to  me :  — 
I  know  not  what  the  cause  may  be. 

For  I  of  learning  have  no  store  V* 

Thereat,  like  to  a  broken  flower 
The  child  drooped  down  his  head ; 

Then  Marian  took  the  claspdd  book 
And  of  the  Saviour  read. 

She  read  of  him  the  humble  child 

Of  poverty  and  scorn ; 
How  holy  angels  sang  for  him 

The  night  that  he  waa  bom. 

How  blessM  angels  came  from  heaven 
To  hail  that  Christmas  night, 

And  shepherd  people  with  their  floeka 
Beheld  the  glorioos  right. 

Then  read  she  how,  a  growing  yooth. 

His  parents  he  obesred. 
And  served  with  unrepining  will 

St  Joseph  at  his  trade. 
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Tlien  how  he  grew  to  inan*t  eitstt 

And  wandered  op  and  down. 
Preaching  opoo  the  looe  seaside, 

And  in  the  bmy  town. 

Of  all  hit  tenderoev.  his  love, 

Pkge  after  page  she  read; 
How  he  niade  whole  the  lick,  the  maimed, 

And  bow  be  railed  the  dead. 

And  how  he  loved  the  children  small, 

Even  of  low  degree ; 
And  how  he  blesMd  them  o*er  and  o'er. 

And  Mt  them  on  hit  knee. 

When  thn  the  little  child  had  heard 

He  f  poke  in  accenti  low, 
**  Would  that  I  had  been  one  with  them 

lb  have  been  bteHidior 

*'Thoo  ehalt  be  UcmM,  gentle  one !" 

Said  Marian  kind  and  mild, 
"  Chrwt,  the  Great  Comforter,  doth  Mem 

Thee,  even  ik)w,  poor  child  f 

So  oottverred  they  of  holy  thingi 

Until  the  doting  day, 
Then  Bfarien  and  the  little  child 

Roae  np  to  go  their  way. 

Aa  to  the  town  they  came,  they  pamed 
An  ancient  chorch,  and  **  here 

Let  v  go  in  !**  the  pale  child  laid, 

**  For  the  oigan  pealeth  over  head. 
And  that  sweet  strain  of  holy  sound 
like  a  heavenly  vesture  wraps  me  round, 

And  my  heavy  heart  doth  cheer.** 

So  Marien  and  the  little  child 

Into  the  chureh  they  stole ; 
And  many  voices  rich  and  soft 
Rose  upward  from  the  organ  loft. 
And  the  majestic  instrument 
Pealed  to  an  anthem  that  was  sent 

To  soothe  a  troubled  soul. 

Anon  the  voices  died  away, 

Tbe  pealing  organ  ceased. 
And  through  the  church's  ancient  door 

I^sipd  chorister  and  priest 

And  Marien  and  the  little  child 

Went  forward  hand  in  hand 
Adown  the  chancel  aisle,  and  then 

At  once  they  made  a  stand. 

Over  the  altar  hung  a  piece 

With  holy  influence  fraught, 
A  work  divine  of  wondrous  skill 

By  some  old  painter  wrought 

The  gradoos  Saviour  breathing  love, 

Was  there  like  life  eipressed. 
And  iDond  his  knees  the  children  small 

Were  tfaroogidg  to  be  blessed. 

Down  dropped  the  child  upon  his  knees. 

And  weeping,  tenderly 
Cried  "bless  me  also,  poor  and  weak. 

Or  kc  me  golo  thee.*~ 


Anon  his  little  head  dropped  low. 
And  his  white  lips  *gan  to  say, 

"Oh  kiss  me  gentle  one,  ibr  now 
Even  I  am  called  away — 

The  blessed  mother's  voice  I  hear. 
It  calleth  me  away.*" 

So  died  the  chUd ; —and  Marien  laid 
His  meek  arms  on  his  breast. 

With  the  clasped  book  between  his 
Thus  God  had  given  him  rest! 

And  Marien,  weeping  holy  tears. 
Sate  down  beside  the  dead. 

And  slept  that  night  within  the  choieh. 
As  in  a  kingly  bed. 


Scarce  from  the  chureh  had  Marien 
When  came  the  father  there. 

As  was  his  wont  though  fierce  and  bad. 
To  say  a  morning  prayer. 

Not  seven  paces  had  he  gone. 
When,  heartetmck,  he  surveyed 

Before  his  feet  that  little  chiki 
In  hii  dead  beauty  laid. 

At  once  as  by  a  lightning  stroke 

His  softened  soul  was  torn 
With  a  deep  tense  of  all  the  wrong 

That  little  child  had  borne. 

And  then  came  back  the  timid  voioa 

The  footstep  faint  and  low. 
The  many  little  arts  to  please. 

The  look  of  hopeless  woe. 
And  many  a  shuddering  memory 

Of  harsh  rebuke  and  blow. 
No  prayer  of  self-approving  words. 

As  was  his  wont  he  said. 
But  humbled,  weeping,  self-oondemaed, 

lie  stood  before  the  dead. 


PART  IV. 


Ten  long  days'  travel  Marien  went 
O'er  woodland  and  o'er  wold. 

Teaching  and  preaching  by  the  way, 
like  Jesus  Christ  of  ok). 

Sometimes  within  the  Baron's  hall 
A  lodging  she  would  find, 

And  never  went  the  from  the  door 
But  bleieings  staid  behind; 

Proud  foet  forgiven,  revenge  withhrid. 
And  plenteout  peace  of  mind. 

With  thepherd  people  on  the  hills ; 

With  toiling  peatant  men, 
She  tate ;  with  women  dwelling  loneb 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 

By  waytide  wells  she  sate  her  down. 
With  pilgrims  old  and  bent ; 

Or,  hand  in  hand,  with  children  small. 
To  the  village  aehool  she  went 
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She  nuide  thedi  ipare  the  nnging  bixdf 

All  in  their  leafy  bowon : 
She  made  them  love  all  living  thingi ; 

And  praiae  God  for  the  flowers. 

But  now  she  came  to  where  there  raged 

Wild  war  throughout  the  land ; 
She  heard  the  vexed  people's  crjr ; 
She  saw  the  ravaged  corn-fields  lie ; 
Hie  hamleli  smoking  to  the  sky ; 
And  everywhere  careering  by 

The  spoiler's  savage  hand. 

All  hearts  were  changed.   Like  ravening  virolves 

Men  preyed  upon  each  other; 
Dead  children  lay  on  the  bloody  mould ; 
And  pitiless  had  grown,  and  cold, 

The  heart  of  many  a  mother. 

Wild  shouts  and  horrid  shrieks  around 

Filled  all  the  air ;  the  earth 
Reeked  with  the  bUxid  that  had  been  spilt ; 

And  man  made  mockery  and  mirth 
Of  agony  and  mortal  woe :  — 
Yet  through  all  this  did  Marien  go. 

Outraged  of  heart,  the  child  went  on, 

Weeping  upon  her  way; 
And  now  she  aoothed  a  dying  wretch  ; 
Then  for  another  ran  to  fetch 

Water;  and  every  day 
Did  deeds  of  mercy  good  and  mild :  — 
Thus  journeyed  on  the  pitying  child. 

On  went  she,  —  and  as  she  went  on. 

Men  grew  ashamed  of  blood. 
So  beautiful  did  mercy  leem; 

And  the  wild  soldier  rude 
Slunk  back  as  slinks  a  noisome  beast; 

And  to  their  homes  once  more 
Came  motheis  with  their  little  ones ; 

And  old  men,  weak  and  hoar. 
Sate  in  the  sun  as  they  bad  wont, 

Unfearing  at  the  door. 

On  went  the  child, — and  as  she  went. 

Within  the  Baron's  hall, 
Were  hung  up  helm  and  mail  and  swOTd, 

To  rust  upon  the  wall. 

On  went  she, — and  the  poets  sung 

No  longer  war's  acclaim. 
But  holy  hymns  of  love  and  joy, 

To  hail  her  as  she  came. 

On  went  she,  like  an  angel  good ; 

With  bounding  steps  she  went. 
Day  after  day,  until  she  came 

"IV)  the  great  Conqueror's  tent 

There  sat  he,  a  strong  man  of  blood, 
Steel>mailed  and  scarfed  with  blue» 

Poring  o'er  charts  of  distant  lands. 
For  new  lands  lo  subdue. 


Beside  him  stood  the  gentle  child  ; 

And  now  he  traced  with  care, 
Measuring  from  river  nnfo  aea, 

A  fertile  region  fair. 

"  Tis  a  good  land."  said  Marian, 

**  From  river  unto  sea ; 
And  there  a  quiet  people  dwell. 

Who  never  heard  of  thee. 

**  They  feed  their  flocks  and  herds  in 

The  fruitful  vine  they  till ; 
The  quiet  homes  their  fatheis  built 

They  and  their  children  filL 

**  Even  now  their  happy  children's  joy 

Thee  and  thy  will  cooderan ; 
Wherefore  shouki'st  thou  possoH  that  land  ? 

God  gave  it  unto  themT' 

Into  her  face  the  proud  man  looked. 

Amazed  at  what  he  heard; 
Then  turned  unto  his  charts  again. 

And  answered  never  a  word. 

Another  land  among  the  hills 

He  measured  with  his  eye; 
"  Tis  a  stem  land,"  said  Marien, 

''A  land  of  liberty! 

"  There  fled  the  Christians  in  okl  tim% 
And  buili  their  churches  there ; 

The  bells  upon  the  aabbath  mom 
Call  all  that  land  to  prayer. 

**  Would'st  thou  God's  people  tribulate  f 

A  cursed  thing  it  were 
To  make  that  Christian  land  of  fove 

A  bloody  sepulchre!" 
The  proud  man  turned  him  round  about 

And  fiercely  gazed  at  her. 

"  Rivers  of  blood  have  flowed  for  thee!** 

Unblenchtng  Marien  said, 
"  And  many  a  Christian  land  hast  thoa 

With  Christian  blood  made  red. 

**  Up,  sin  no  more !    Tis  coming  now, 

The  day  thou  canst  not  flee, 
When  ail  the  thousands  thou  hast  slaia 

God  will  require  of  thee! 

"  Thou  roan  of  blood,  repent,  repent, 

Repent  whilst  yet  thou  may. 
And  store  up  deeds  of  love  and  peace 

Against  that  awful  day!" 


Up  from  his  seal  the  conqueror 
And  paced  the  uneasy  tent. 

And  ground  his  teeth  and  groaned  aloud, 
As  one  that  doth  repent. 

Forth  from  the  tent  sped  Marieo ; 

And  many  a  summer's  day 
Throughout  a  blessed  land  of  peace 

She  journeyed  on  her  way. 
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PART   V. 


At  length,  after  long  travel  poit. 
She  ceme  m  it  grew  late. 

Along  a  beaten  road,  that  led 
To  a  vaft  city  gate. 

A  vast  and  populoui  city*  where 
Rote  dome,  and  tower,  and  apire, 
And  many  a  gilded  pinnacle, 
Far-eeen,  aa  the  bright  aanset  fell, 
Like  glittering  pointa  of  fire. 

A  city  vaat  and  pbpaloiM, 
Whoae  thronging  multitude 

Sent  ibrth  a  tound  afiiroff  heard, 
Strong  m  the  ocean-Aood. 

A  atrong.  deep  aound  of  many  Bounds, 
Toil,  pleasure,  pain,  delight, 

And  traffic,  myriad-wheeled,  whose  din 
Ceased  not  by  day  or  night 

And  through  the  city  gate  a  throng 

FasMd  ever,  never  spent ; 
A  busy  mingling  human  tide 

Of  thoae  who  came  and  went 


T  was  a  proud  city  and  a  rich ; 

A  dty  feir  and  old; 
FQled  with  the  world's  most  costly  things,  • 

Of  precious  stones  and  gold ; 
Of  silks,  fine  woods,  and  spiceries ; 

And  all  that's  bought  and  sold. 

Tliither  came  homeless  Marien, 

Came  there  aa  it  grew  late, 
Footeore  and  weary,  friendless,  pom, 

Unto  the  city  gate. 

niere  foand  her  a  poor  carpenter 

Returning  from  his  trade. 
And  be,  with  pitying  countenance, 

Her  weary  Ibrm  surveyed. 

"Come!**  said  he,  ** thou  unto  my  house, 

Shalt  go :  and  of  my  bread. 
And  of  my  cup,  thou  shalt  partake ; 
Sialt  bide  with  me  V*  and  as  he  spake 

Her  weary  steps  he  led. 

Unto  an  hamUe  place  that  stood 

*Mong  dwellings  of  the  poor 
He  brought  her;  bade  her  welcome  thrice 

Unto  bia  lowly  door. 

The  good-wife  met  her  with  like  cheer, 
**Anl  ihoagb  our  fare  is  scant 

Fear  not**  she  said,  **  whilst  we  have  food 
It  ia  not  thou  ahalt  want  *." 

8d  dwelt  ahe  with  this  humble  pair 
.  In  the  great  city,  cherished  so, 
As  parents  cherish  their  first-bom ; 
Nor  woaM  they  let  her  ga 

T%na  for  a  jrear  she  dwelt  with  them ; 
And  that  while  their  abode 


Was  blessed  exceedingly;  Aeir  store 

Grew  daily,  weekly,  mora  and  man ; 
And  peace  so  multiplied  around. 
The  very  hearth  seemed  holy  ground. 
As  if  once  more  on  earth  was  fiiund 
The  Paradise  of  God. 

T  was  she  that  blessed  the  bread  they  a]0, 
T  was  she  soothed  all  their  carea ; 

They  knew  not  that  they  entertained 
An  angel  unawares. 

With  simple  hearts  that  had  no  guile 

They  of  the  Saviour  heard ; 
And,  weeping  tears  of  joyful  faith. 

Believed  and  blessed  each  vrord. 

No  more  they  marvelled  how  their  boaid 
With  plenteous  food  was  spread ; 

Five  barley  loaves  dispensed  by  Christ 
The  famished  thousands  led. 

With  love  that  would  not  be  repressed, 
Their  kindling  bosoms  burned. 

And  *mong  their  neighbours  poor  they  want 
To  teach  what  they  had  learned. 

To  teach  how  Christ  unto  the  poor. 

The  sinner  vile,  was  sent; 
How  Mary  washed  his  feet  with  teaii. 
And  wiped  them  with  her  golden  hain, 

A  weeping  penitent 

And  how  the  sinful  vroman  stood 

Unjudged  before  his  face; 
How  the  poor  prodigal  sped  back 

Repentant  to  his  place; 

How  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross 

He  said,  thou  art  forgiven, 
And  thou  shalt  be  with  me  this  day. 

In  the  paradise  of  Heaven. 

So  preached  the  carpenter ;  and  men 
Turned  from  their  evil  ways. 

And  Christian  prayer  was  heard  aronnd. 
And  Christian  hjnnnns  of  praise. 

Strange  seemed  these  things ;  and  to  the 
And  to  the  proud,  't  was  told, 

How  many  of  the  meaner  sort 
Lived  like  the  saints  of  old. 


How  holy,  blameless,  were  their  lives ; 

And  how  poor  craflsmen  vile. 
Amid  their  fellows,  tool  in  hand, 

The  gospel  preached  the  while. 

'T  was  told  of  Marien ;  how  she  came 
A  wanderer  none  knew  whence ; 

Friendless  and  poor,  of  mind  mature. 
A  child  in  innocencn; 

As  thus  't  was  told,  some  blessed  God, 
But  othen  took  ofl^ce. 

*«  Why,*'  said  they,  '*  should  this  simple  child. 

These  men  of  low  degree, 
Thus  preach  and  practise?  what  new  ftilh 

Is  there,  or  need  there  he  ? 
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•*  Bishopi  have  ttught  a  tbouMod  yean^ 

And  Uamad  bmo  are  they ; 
These  are  mait  docuinea,  fake,  unfit. 

Deviled  lo  lead  aatray." 

Therefore  the  eirople  people  were 

To  a  full  synod  brought. 
To  VMwer  for  their  altered  lives, 

And  for  the  foith  they  taught. 

Much  narvelled  all  those  learoM  men 

To  see  them  foarlesi  stand. 
Calm,  unabashed ;  with  ready  wit, 

And  language  at  command. 

And  to  their  liaunts  of  low  estate. 

They  answered,  **  let  alone 
All  pride  of  rank ;  Christ  chose  the  poor, 

To  make  his  gospel  known. 

«  And  what  are  we  f—  Immortal  soala. 
For  whom  Christ*s  blood  wss  shed ; 

ChUdien  of  one  great  sire,  with  ye, 

Co-heirs  of  Immortality; 

Alike  you  both  in  birth  and  death ; 

Alone  our  lot  so  diflbreth. 
As  God  shall  judge  the  dead !" 

Then  were  they  questioned  of  old  creeds ; 

By  sophistries  perplexed ; 
So  that  their  artleai  lore  might  foil. 

Their  simple  souls  be  veied. 

But  they  were  steadfast  in  the  laith 

As  taught  the  holy  book ;       » 
And  thence  it  was  adjudged  a  crime 

Upon  its  page  to  look. 

And  the  grave  synod  rose  in  wrath. 
And  they  were  judged  blasphemeia  dirt, 

And  doomed,  their  daring  heresies 
To  expiate  in  fire. 


PART  VI. 


80  perished  for  their  foith  in  Christ, 
This  righteous  couple ;  for  their  foes 

Beseeching  pardon;  blessing  God 
That  they  were  reckoned  among  those 

Worthy  to  die  for  Christ,  whose  place 

Is  with  the  Holiest  face  to  face. 

Beside  the  pile  stood  Marien 

Weeping  sad  human  tears, 
Yet  strengthening,  comforting  the  while, 

And  soothing  all  their  feats. 

And  as  she  spoke,  her  countenance 
With  heavenly  lostrs  beamed. 

And  all  around  her  youthful  form 
Celestial  beauty  streamed. 

BisQ  looked  on  her  with  wondering  awt. 

As  on  an  angers  foce, 
Aad  pity,  and  love,  and  sweet  vemone. 

In  aveiy  heart  had  plica. 


Throughout  the  city  rang  the  tale 

Of  this  divinest  child ; 
And  for  her  sake  unto  her  foith 

Many  were  reconciled. 

Unto  the  synod  came  these  thinp{ 
And  "  here  let  her  be  brought. 

To  answer  for  herself,"  they  said, 
**  And  sufifer  as  she  ought.'* 

As  Christ  among  the  doctors  stood. 

So  she  among  these  men. 
Stem,  rugged-browed,  and  deeply  venad 

In  parchment  and  in  pen; 
Meekly  the  stood ;  when  they  reviled. 

Reviling  not  again. 

Tet  with  sweet  words  and  argument. 

Rather  of  love  than  lore. 
She  pleaded  for  the  foith,  as  ne'er 

Pled  youthful  tongue  before. 

All  were  amaxed  who  heard  her  vronts; 

And  straightway  spoke  each  one 
Unto  his  neighbour,  **  Through  this  child 

May  mighty  things  be  done!" 

Then  threatening  words  anon  grew  solt 
**  And  thou  with  us  shalt  go," 

They  said,  **  and  with  the  poor  and  yriXt, 
Nq  longer  sufier  woe. 


''Thou  shalt  be  clothed  in  purple 

In  gold  and  linen  fine; 
Shalt  eat  the  daintiest  food ;  shalt  drink 

The  spirit^laddening  wine. 

**  And  with  us  in  proud  palacea 
A  crownM  queen  shalt  be; 

Leave  but  these  men,  for  they  are  poor. 
And  can  do  nought  for  thee! 

**  Behold  the  stake  at  which  they  bam— 

The  iron-rack  behold  — 
Are  these  the  mm  to  make  thee  ridi 

With  silver  and  with  gold  7 

**Come  with  us,  glorious  Marien, 

And  in  our  places  high. 
We  will  exalt  thee  as  a  queen. 

Will  deck  thee  royally!" 

**  Nay,"  said  sweet  Marien,  **  as  a  queeo 

It  is  not  I  may  bide; 
I  am  not  won  with  power  nor  gold. 

Nor  aught  of  human  pride. 

*'  Who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  fieh). 
Will  clothe  me,  even  as  they ; 

Who  heart  the  ravens  when  they  cry, 
WiU  feed  me  day  by  day.*" 

But  still  the  teropleis  kept  with  her; 

And  *'  Come  away,"  they  said. 
And  she  unto  a  sumptuous  dome 

With  rojral  pomp  was  led. 

They  showed  her  all  that  palace  proud  i 
They  showed  her  store  of  gold ; 

They  tokl  her  of  a  hundred  realmdt 
And  wealth  a  hundred-fold. 
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"  And  all  Ikii  fliAll  be  thine/*  they  Mid, 

•*AU  this  be  thioe«.ehd  more, 
80  thou  wilt  bind  thyself  to  ua. 

And  leave  the  weak  and  poor! 

**  ThoQ  that  art  weak  and  poor  thyself, 

A  crownM  queen  thalt  be!"- 
Said  Marien,  **  In  the  wildemen 

The  Tempter  came,  and  he 
Offered  to  Jeeus  Christ  such  giOs 

As  now  ye  ofier  me!*' 

Thoae  rugged  brows  grew  dork.  "  Come  now 

With  us,**  they  fiercely  said. 
-  And  see  what  never  daylight  saw, 

The  halls  of  dool  and  dread  V* 

llien  unto  chambers  hidden,  vast. 

Mysterious,  fu  from  view. 
They  led  her;  there  was  set  the  rack, 

The  knotted  cord,  the  screw, 
And  many  a  horrid  instrument. 
Whose  dark  ensanguined  hue 
ToM  of  their  purpose,    -  These,**  said  they, 
*«MMiy  strange  wonders  do ! 

•*Look  well ;  could*st  thou  endure  these  things  7 

Strong  men  have  died  ere  now 
Under  their  torment ;  men  were  they, 

A  Utde  child  art  thou !" 

Then  Marien  meekly  answered.  **  What 

God  suflereth  you  to  dare, 
He.  to  whom  darkness  is  as  light. 

Will  strengthen  me  to  bear!'* 

*  Come  onward  yet.'*  they  said ;  and  down 

Damp,  broken  stain  they  went ; 
Down,  down  to  hidden  vaults  of  stone, 

Through  vapours  pestilent 

And  then  with  sullen  iron  keys 

They  opened  doors  of  stone ; 
And  heavy  chained  captives  there 

They  showed  her,  one  by  one. 

Old.  white-haired  men ;  men  middle-aged, 

That  had  been  strong  of  limb; 
But  each,  now  pallid,  hollow-eyed, 

like  spectres  worn  and  dim. 

And  many,  as  the  doll  door  oped, 

Ne'er  lifted  up  the  head;— • 
Heart-broken  victims  of  long  pain, 

Whose  very  hope  was  dead. 

Otfacfs  with  feverish  resdessness 

Sprang  np^  and  with  quick  cry, 
lliat  thrilleid  the  hearer  to  the  soul, 

Demanded  liberty. 

Widi  bleeding  heart  went  Marien  on ; 

And  her  cooductors  spake, 
-Tbeee  are  oar  victims;  these  await 

The  rack,  the  ooid,  the  stake. 

'And  m  theae  are,  so  shalt  thou  bc^ 

If  tlioa  oar  will  gainsay ; 
Aeeepft  our  service,  pride,  and  power; 

Or,  00  thia  Tory  di^» 


Racked,  prisoned,  poor,  and  wmxM^ 
Thou  shalt  be,  even  as  they!" 

Down  on  the  floor  sank  Marien, 
And,  "Oh,  dear  Lord,**  she  cried, 

**  Assist  thy  poor  and  trembling  one 
This  awful  hour  to  bide ; 

Let  me  be  strong  to  do  thy  will. 
Like  him  who  bowed,  and  died.*" 

They  took  her : —of  that  prison  home. 
The  secrets  who  may  say  ?— 

Racked,  fettered,  captived,  m  their 
The  gentle  Marien  lay; 

Captive  within  their  torlure4iaU8 
A  long  night  and  a  day ! 
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Thin  forth  they  brought  her;  gave  her  Vfino 

And  pleasant  food  to  eat; 
And  **  rest  thee,  Marien.  in  our  anna," 

Sung  syren  voices  sweet 

**  Rest  thee  within  our  arms;  refieah 

Thy  fainting  soul  with  wine ; 
Eat  and  be  glad ;  forget  the  past, 

And  make  all  pleasure  thine !" 

*< Tempt  me  not!"  said  the  feeble  child. 

•*  Take  hence  your  spicM  bowl ; 
Is't  not  enough  to  rack  my  limbs, 

But  you  must  vex  my  soul  f 

**  Look  at  my  flesh,  which  ye  have  torn; 

Look  at  your  bloody  rack ; — 
Take  hence  your  gifts,  and  let  me  go 

To  my  own  people  back. 

**To  my  own  people  let  me  go^ 

A  bruised  and  broken  reed ; 
I  for  your  purpose  am  unmeet; 

Let  me  go  hence  with  speed. 

So,  in  her  weakness,  prayed  the  chikl ; 

But  those  reroorwless  men. 
More  dead  than  living,  bore  her  back 

Unto  their  priaonKlen. 

Into  a  noisome  prison-house. 

With  iron-doora  made  fast, 
*Moog  felons  and  'mong  murdereia, 

Was  gentle  Marien  east 

Upon  the  hard,  cold  prison-floor 

Sick  unto  death  she  lay. 
As  if  God  had  forsaken  her. 

For  many  a  weary  day. 

She  thought  of  her  sweet  forest  life. 

And  of  those  creatures  small, 
Weak,  woodland  creatures,  tamed  by  lovo. 

That  came  unto  her  call. 

She  thought  of  him.  the  forest-tord. 

And  of  the  forest-grange ; 
Of  the  delicious  life  she  led, 

With  liberty  to  range. 
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And  M  the  thought  even  m  a  child*!, 

The  ceeieleM  lean  did  flow. 
For  torturing  pain  and  mioery 

Had  brought  her  spirit  low. 

IVhen  one  from  out  the  ieloo-band 

Came  Mftly  to  her  lide, 
And  ''  do  not  weep,  thou  little  child !" 

With  pitying  voice,  he  cried. 

"  At  light  of  thee»  I  know  not  why. 
My  loftened  heart  doth  bum. 

And  the  gone  tendemeas  of  youth 
Doth  to  my  tool  return. 

**  I  think  upon  my  eariy  dayi. 

Like  unto  days  of  heaven; 
And  I.  that  have  not  wept  for  years. 
Even  as  a  child,  shed  ceaseless  tears, 

And  pray  to  be  forgiven!*' 

"BlessU  be  GodT/  said  Marien, 

And  roae  up  from  the  floor; 
"  I  waa  not  hilher  brought  in  vain ! 

His  mercy  I  adore. 
Who  out  of  darkness  brought  forth  light!" 

And  thus  she  wept  no  more. 

Bat  ever  of  the  Saviour  taught; 

flow  he  came  down  to  win. 
With  love,  and  suffering  manifold, 

The  sinner  from  his  sin. 

How,  not  to  kings  and  mighty  men 

He  came,  nor  to  the  wise. 
Bat  to  the  thief  and  murderer, 

And  those  whom  men  despise. 

And  how.  throughout  the  host  of  heaven 

Goes  yet  a  louder  praise 
O'er  one  poor  sinner  who  doth  turn 

From  his  unrighteous  ways, 
Tlian  o*er  a  hundred  godly  men. 

Who  sin  not  all  their  days. 

Thus  with  the  felons  she  abode, 

And  that  barred  prison  rude 
Was  as  if  angels  dwelt  therein. 

And  not  fierce  men  of  blood ; 
For  God  had  her  captivity 

Turned  into  means  of  good. 

Now  all  this  while  sweet  Marian's  friends, 

Who  in  the  town  remained, 
Of  her  took  painful  thought,  resolved 

Her  freedom  should  be  gained. 

And  at  the  last  they  compassed  it. 

With  labour  long  and  great; 
And  through  the  night  they  honied  her 

Unto  the  city>gate. 

Iliere  many  a  mother  stood,  and  child. 

Weeping  with  friendly  woe, 
Thta,  dius  to  meet,  as  'twere  from  death. 

And  then  to  bki  her  ga 

To  bid  her  go»  whom  so  they  loved. 

Nor  once  more  see  her  face ; 
To  bid  her  go ;  to  speed  her  forth 

To  some  more  friendly  place. 


Thus,  amid  blessings,  prsyers,  and 

About  the  break  of  day. 
She  left  the  city,  praising  God 
For  her  release;  and  swiftly  trod 
Upon  her  unknown  way. 


PART  VIII. 


A  BOW-6H0T  from  the  city-gate 
Turned  Marien  from  the  plain. 

Intent  by  unfrequented  ways 
The  mountain-land  to  gain. 

With  bounding  step  she  onward  wanl; 

Over  the  moorland  fells; 
O'er  fragrant  tracks  of  purple  thyme. 

And  crimson  healher-bella. 

Joyful  in  her  release  she  went 

Still  onward  yet  and  higher; 
Up  many  a  mossy,  stony  steep. 
Through  many  a  flock  of  mountain 
By  the  hill-tarns  so  dark  and  deep^ 

As  if  she  could  not  tire. 

Onwafd  and  upward  still  she  went 

Among  the  breezy  hills,    ' 
Singing  for  very  joyfulness 

Unto  the  singing  rills. 

The  days  of  her  captivity. 

The  days  of  fear  and  pain. 
Were  past,  and  now  through  shade  and  shfa 

She  wandered  free  again. 

Free,  like  the  breezes  of  the  hill. 

Free,  like  the  waters  wild ; 
And  in  her  fullness  of  delight. 
Unceasingly  from  height  to  height 

Went  on  the  blessed  thild. 

And  ever  when  she  needed  food, 

Some  wanderer  of  the  hill 
Drew  forth  the  morsel  from  his  scrips 

And  bade  her  eat  her  fill 

For  He  who  fed  by  Cherith-brook 

The  prophet  in  his  need. 
Of  this  his  wandering  little  one 

Unceasingly  had  heed. 

And  ever  when  she  needed  rest 
.    Some  little  cove  she  found. 
So  green,  so  sheltered,  and  so  still. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  hill, 
As  angels  girt  it  round. 

Thus  hidden  'mong  the  quiet  hilla 

Alone,  yet  wanting  nought 
She  dwelt  secure,  until  her  foes 

For  her  no  longer  sought 

Then  forth  she  journeyed.    Soon  the  htUs 
Were  of  more  smooth  descent; 

And  downward  now,  and  onward  still. 
Toward  the  seo  she  went 
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Tofwwd  tiM  great  tea  for  many  daya; 

And  now  ihe  heard  in  roar; 
Had  ■onlit  gUropMt  of  it  now. 

And  now  ■he  trod  the  ihore. 

A  nigged  shore  of  broken  clift, 
And  barren  wave-waihed  wand. 

Where  only  the  dry  tea*  wheat  grew 
By  patchei  on  the  strand. 

A  weary  way  walked  Marien 

Beeide  the  booming  tea. 
Nor  boat,  nor  hut,  nor  fiiherroan 

Throughoot  the  day  mw  the. 

A  weary,  lolitary  way; 

And  as  the  day  declined 
Over  the  dark  and  troubled  tea 

Aroea  a  atormy  wind. 

The  heavy  waves  came  roaring  in 
With  the  strong  coming  tide; 

The  lain  poured  down,  and  deep  dark  night 
Cleaed  in  on  every  side. 

There  stood  the  homeless  Marien 

With  bare,  onsandaled  ieet; 
And  on  her  form,  with  pitiless  force, 

The  nging  tempest  beat 

Ckaping  her  hands,  she  stood  forlorn, 

"in  tempest,  and  in  night:*' 
She  cried,  '*Oh  Lord,  I  trust  in  thee, 

And  thon  wilt  lead  me  right.'*' 

Now  nndemeath  a  shelviqg  bank 
Of  sea-driven  sand,  there  stood 

A  Busorable  hut,  the  home 
Of  a  pomr  fisher  good. 

Whose  loving  wifo  hot  ]restemight 

Died  in  hie  arms,  and  he, 
Snee  that  day's  noon,  alone  had  been 

Cascing  hia  nets  at  sea. 

At  noon  be  kissed  his  little  ones, 
And  would  be  beck,  he  said, 

Lang  ere  night  closed ;  but  with  the  night 
Aroae  that  tempest  dread. 


It  waa  an  old  and  crazy  boat. 

Wherein  the  man  was  set. 
And  soon  'twas  laden  heavily 

With  many  a  laden  net. 

*0h  acHTOw,  sorrow !"  groaned  he  forth, 

As  roae  the  sudden  squall, 
lliinking  upon  the  mother  dead. 

And  on  his  children  small. 

"Ob  sorrow,  sorrow  V*  loud  he  cried. 
As  the  helm  flew  from  his  hand. 

And  he  knew  the  boot  was  sinking 
But  half  a  league  from  land. 


Now  all  this  while  the  children  small 

Kept  in  their  dreary  place, 
Troubled  and  sad,  and  half  afear'd 

Of  their  dead  mother's  face. 

And  when,  to  while  the  time,  they  pfaiyed 

With  shells  beside  the  door. 
They  found  they  had  not  hearts  for  mirth, 

And  so  they  phiyed  no  more. 

Yet  keeping  up  with  forced  content 
Their  hearts  as  best  they  night. 

Still  wishing  afternoon  were  gone. 
And  it  was  only  night. 

But  when,  hour  after  hour  went  on. 

And  the  night  tempest  black 
Raged  o'er  the  stormy  sea,  and  still 

The  father  came  not  back; 
It  would  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone 

To  see  their  looks  of  fear  — 
So  young  and  so  forlorn; — their  words 

Of  counsel  small  to  bear. 

And  now  they  shouted  through  th%  storm ; 

And  then  wi^  better  wit. 
As  they  had  seen  their  mother  do, 

A  fire  of  wood  they  lit. 
That  he  might  see  the  light  afar 

And  steer  his  boat  by  it. 

Unto  this  light  came  Mariea; 

And  ere  her  weary  feet 
Had  reached  the  floor,  the  children  ran 

With  eager  arms  to  meet 
Their  loving  father,  as  they  thought. 

And  give  him  welcome  sweet. 

Alas !  the  father  even  then 

Had  run  his  mortal  race ; 
But  God  had  sent  his  Comforter 

To  fill  his  earthly  place. 


PART  IX. 


''Obaanvw,8onowr'  as  he  sank 
Waa  still  bis  wailing  cry ; 

Aad  Marien  heard  amid  the  storm, 
nat  voiea  of  nasery. 
9  N 


WoK  's  me,  what  secret  tears  are  shed. 
What  wounded  spirits  bleed ; 

What  loving  hearts  are  sundered. 
And  yet  man  takes  no  heedf 

He  goeth  on  his  daily  couse. 
Made  fat  with  oil  and  wine. 

And  pitietli  not  the  weary  souls 
That  in  his  bondage  pine ; 

That  turn  for  him  the  mazy  wheel ; 
That  delve  for  him  the  mine. 

And  pitieth  not  the  children  small. 

In  noisy  factories  dim, 
That  all  day  long,  lean,  pale,  and  fiiint. 

Do  heavy  tasks  for  him ! 

To  him  they  are  but  as  the  stones 

Beneath  his  feet  that  lie: 
It  entereth  not  his  thoughts  that  they 

From  him  claim  sympathy. 
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It  entereth  noi  his  thoughts  that  God 

lleareth  ili«  sufTerer's  groan, 
Tiiat  in  hia  righteuus  eye,  their  life 

It  precious  as  his  own. 

This  moves  him  not.    But  let  us  now 

Unto  the  Hsher's  shed, 
Where  sat  his  weeping  little  ones 

Three  days  beside  the  dead. 

It  was  a  solitary  waste 

Of'  barren  sand,  which  bore 
No  sign  of  human  dwelling-place 

For  miles  along  the  sliore. 

Yet  to  the  scattered  dwellers  there 

Sped  Marien,  and  besought 
That  of  the  living  and  the  dead 

They  would  take  Christian  thought. 

So  in  the  churchyard  by  the  aea. 

The  senseless  dead  was  laid  : 
**  And  now  what  will  become  of  us  V* 

The  weeping  children  said. 

•«For  who  will  give  us  bread  to  eat? 

The  neighbours  are  so  poor ! 
And  he,  our  kinsman  in  the  town. 

Would  drive  vs  from  his  door. 

**For  he  is  rich  and  pitiless. 

With  heart  as  cold  as  stone ! 
Who  will  be  parents  to  us  now 

That  ours  are  dead  and  gone  ?** 

**  Weep  not,'*  said  faithful  Marien, 
**  Man's  heart  is  not  so  hard. 
But  it  your  friendless  misery 
Will  tenderly  regard ! 

**  And  I  with  you  will  still  abide 
Your  friendless  souls  to  cheer, 

Be  father  and  mother  both  to  you ; 
l'''or  this  God  sent  me  here. 

**  And  to  your  kinsman  in  ihe  town. 

Who  hath  such  store  of  gold, 
I  will  convey  you :  God  can  change 

His  spirit  stern  and  cold. 

**  And  ye,'  like  angels  of  sweet  love. 
From  earth  his  soul  may  wm. 

Fear  not ;  and  we  with  morning  light 
The  journey  will  l)egin." 

They  took  their  little  vvnrldly  store ; 

And  at  the  breuk  of  day. 
Leaving  the  lonesome  sea-side  shed, 

Set  out  upon  their  way. 

'Mong  sandy  hills  tin  ir  way  they  wound  ; 

O'er  sea-grass  drsk  and  harsh  ; 
By  many  a  land-mark  lone  and  still ; 

Through  many  a  salt  sea-marsh. 

And  thus  for  twice  seven  days  they  went 

A  little  loving  band. 
Walking  along  their  weary  way  : 

Like  angels,  hand  in  hand. 


And  everywhere  kind  Christian  Mki 
They  Ibuod,  as  Marien  said. 

Who  gave  them  lodging  lor  the  night 
And  gave  them  daily  bread. 

And  thus  they  pilgrimed,  day  by  day. 
Alone  yet  not  cast  down, 

Strengthened  by  Marien 's  oompaoy* 
Unto  the  sea-port  town. 


A  busy  town  beside  the 

Where  men  were  all  astir. 
Buying  and  selling ;  eager-eyed, 
Two  diflerent  races,  yet  allied, — 

Merchant  and  mariner. 

A  place  of  ships,  whose  name  waa  known 

Far  off,  beyond  the  main; 
A  busy  place  of  trade,  w  here  nought 

Was  in  repute  but  gain. 

Thither  they  came,  those  children  poor, 

About  the  eventide; 
And  where  dwelt  he,  their  kinsman  rkh. 

They  asked  on  every  side. 

A  Her  long  asking,  one  they  ibuod. 

An  old  man  and  a  poor. 
Who  undcrUHik  to  lead  them  straight 

Unto  the  kinsman's  door. 

But  ever  as  he  went  along 

He  to  himself  did  say, 
Low  broken  sentences,  as  thus, 

"  Their  kinsman ! — well-a-way  .•* 

All  through  a  labyrinth  of  walla 
Blackened  with  cloudy  smoke. 

He  led  them,  where  was  heard  the  fbrfB 
And  the  strong  hammer's  stroke. 

And  beneath  loOy  windows  dim 

In  many  a  doleful  row. 
Whence  came  the  jangle  of  quick  loomi^ 

Down  to  the  courts  below. 

Still  on  the  children,  terrified. 

With  wildered  spirits  passed ; 
Until  of  these  great  mammon  halls. 

They  reached  the  heart  at  last, — 
A  little  chamber  hot  and  dim. 

With  iron  bars  made  fast 

There  sale  the  kinsman,  shrunk  and  lean, 

And  leaden-eyed  and  old, 
Busied  before  a  lighted  lamp 

In  touting  bags  of  gold. 

The  moment  that  they  entered  in. 
He  clutched  with  pallid  fear 

His  heavy  bags,  as  if  he  thought 
That  sudden  thieves  were  near. 

"  Rich  man!"  said  Marien,  "ope  thy  bi^ 

And  of  ihy  gold  be  free. 
Make  gladsome  cheer,  for  Heaven  hath  aei 

A  blessing  unto  thee!" 
«*  What !"  said  the  miser,  "  is  there  newa 

Of  my  lost  argosy  V* 
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"Better  then  gold,  or  roerchant-flhips, 
Ib  that  which  ihou  shall  win," 

Said  Marien,  "  ihme  immortal  soul 
From  its  black  load  of  sin." 

**  Look  at  these  children,  thine  own  blood/ 
And  then  iheir  name  she  told ; 

**Oprn  thine  heart  to  do  them  good, 
To  love  them  more  than  gold;  — 

And  what  thou  givest  will  come  back 
To  thee,  a  thousand-fold !" 

•  Ah,'*  said  the  m\ft*r,  ••  even  these 

Some  gainful  work  may  do. 
My  looms  stand  still ;  of  youthful  hands 

I  have  not  half  enow ; 
I  shall  have  profit  in  their  toil ; 

Yes,  child,  thy  words  are  true !" 

**  Thoa  fool  !**  said  Marien.  **  stiU  fur  gain, 

T»  cast  thy  soul  au'ay ! 
The  Lord  be  judge  'twixt  these  and  thee 

Upon  hit  reckoning  day! 


"Theae  little  ones  are  fatherless, — 

He  sees  them  day  and  night ; 
And  aa  thou  duest  unto  them. 

On  thee  he  will  requite !" 

**Gave  I  not  alms  upon  a  time?*' 

Said  he,  with  anger  ilirilled ; 
"And  when  1  die,  give  I  ni»t  gold, 

A  stately  church  to  build  ? 

**  What  wouldst  thou  more  t  my  fiesh  and  blood 

I  seek  not  to  gainsay. 
But  what  I  give,  is  it  unmeet 

Their  labour  should  re|ny  !*' 

So  saying,  in  an  iron  chest, 

He  locked  his  bags  of  guld. 
And  bade  the  children  lullow  him. 

In  accents  harsh  and  cold. 


PART   X. 


Oh  leave  ns  ix>l  sweet  Marien  !*' 
The  Utile  children  spake; 

For  if  thou  leave  us  here,  alone. 
Our  wretched  hearts  will  Ivreak.* 


She  left  them  not  — ^ind  Marien ! 

And  in  a  noisome  room. 
Day  after  day.  week  aOer  week, 

They  laboured  ui  the  loom. 

The  while  ihey  thought  with  longing  souls 

Upon  the  breezy  strand. 
The  flying  ahuttlea.  to  and  fro, 

through  each  htile  hand. 


Tht  while  they  thonght  with  aching  hearts, 

Upon  their  parents  dt^ar. 
The  growing  web  was  waterM, 

With  many  a  biuer  tear. 


And  the  sweet  memory  of  the  past,— 
The  white  sands  stretchmg  wide; 

Their  father's  boat  wherein  they  played, 
Upon  the  rocking  tide; 

The  randy  shells ;  the  eea-mew*s  scream ; 

I'he  ocean's  ceaseless  boom ; 
Came  to  them  like  a  troubling  dream. 

Within  the  noisy  loom. 

Wo-worth  those  children,  hard  betted, 

A  weary  life  they  knew; 
Their  hands  were  thin ;  their  cheeks  were  pel* 

That  were  of  ruey  hue. 

The  miser  kinsman  in  and  out 

Passed  ever  and  anon; 
Nor  ever  did  he  speak  a  word. 

Except  to  urge  them  on. 

WVworth  those  children,  hard  heated. 

They  worked  the  livelong  day; 
Nor  was  there  one,  save  Marien, 

A  southing  word  to  ray :  — 
So.  amid  toil  and  pain  of  heart, 

The  long  months  wore  away. 

The  long,  tho  weary  months  passed  on. 

And  the  hard  kinDroim  told 
Over  his  pnrfitii;  every  loom 

Increased  ilie  hoard  of  gold ; 
***T»  well !"  said  he,  "  let  more  be  spun 

That  more  may  yet  be  sold!" 

So  pasoed  the  lime;  and  with  the  toil 

Of  children  week  and  p»)or, 
The  sordid  kinsman's  treasure-huarda 

Increat'ed  more  and  more. 

But  ere  a  year  was  (:ome  and  gone, 

The  splril  of  the  boy 
Was  changrd ;  with  natures  fierce  and  rado 

He  found  his  chiefest  joy. 

The  hardness  of  the  kinsman's  soul 

Wrought  on  him  like  a  spell, 
Exciting  in  his  oiilrRjrovi  h^art. 

Revenge  and  haind  fell ; 
The  will  inipaiieni  to  control; 

The  apiril  lo  rebel. 

Henre  un«  there  wariiire  'twixt  the  tw«s 
TI.e  v^r;  k  against  the  strong;  — 

A  h«)pel«»Mi.  raiferable  strile 
TIkiT  ( ouUl  not  Ia8t  for  long : 

How  ran  the  young,  the  poor,  contend 
A>!uin8t  the  rich  man's  %\roi)g! 

T'e  tender  trouble  of  his  eye. 

Was  gone;  his  bn»w  wos  c<»ld ; 
ft  is  speech,  hke  list  of  desperate  men. 

Was  rcrkleM,  fierce,  and  Iwld. 

No  more  he  kissed  his  sister's  cheek ; 

N.  i  soothed  her  as  she  wept ; 
No  more  he  said  at  Morien's  knro 

His  prayers  before  he  slept 
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But  they,  the  solitary  pair. 

Like  pitjring  angels  poured 
Teen  ibr  the  tinner ;  and  with  groww 

His  evil  lifo  deplored. 

Man  knew  not  of  that  secret  grief, 

Which  in  their  bosoms  lay; 
And  for  the  sinful  brother's  sin. 

Yet  harder  doom  had  they. 

But  God,  who  trieth  hearts ;  who  knows 

The  springs  of  human  will ; 
W1m>  is  a  juster  judge  than  man. 

Of  mortal  good  and  ill ; 

He  saw  those  poor  despisM  ones. 

And  willed  them  still  to  mourn : 
He  saw  the  wandering  prodigal. 

Yet  bade  him  not  return. 

In  his  good  time  that  weak  one's  woe. 

Would  do  its  work  of  grace ; 
And  the  poor  prodigal,  himself. 

Would  seek  the  father's  face ;  — 
Meantime  man's  judgment  censured  them, 

As  abject,  mean,  and  base. 

The  erring  brother  was  away. 

And  none  could  tell  his  fate ; 
And  the  jroung  sister  at  the  loom 

Sate  drooping,  desolate. 

She  mourned  not  for  her  parents  dead. 

Nor  for  the  breesy  shore  : 
And  now  the  weary,  jangling  loom 

Distracted  her  no  more. 

JUke  one  tiiat  worketh  in  a  dream, 

60  worked  she  day  by  day, 
Intent  upon  the  loving  grief, 

Which  on  her  spirit  lay ; 
And  as  she  worked,  and  as  she  grieved 

Her  young  life  wore  away. 

And  they  who  saw  her  come  and  go. 

Oft  said,  with  pitying  tongue, 
*-  Alas,  that  labour  is  the  doom 

Of  aught  so  weak  and  young  !'* 


Alone  the  kinsman  pitied  not ; 

He  chid  her,  that  no  more 
The  frame  was  strong,  the  hand 

As  it  had  been  before. 


swift. 


—All  for  the  child  was  dark  on  earth, 

When  holy  angels  bright 
Unbarred  the  golden  gates  of  heaven 

For  her  one  winter's  night 

Within  a  chamber  poor  and  low. 

Upon  a  pallet  bed. 
She  lay,  and  '*  hold  my  haiMl,  sweet  ftiend," 

With  feeble  voice  she  said. 

*0h  hold  my  hand,  sweet  Marien," 

The  dying  child  spake  bw; 
**  And  let  me  hear  thy  bleesed  voic«, 

To  cheer  me  m  I  go! 


•*  Tis  darksome  all —Oh,  dreariy 
When  will  this  gloom  pass  by? 

Is  there  no  comfort  for  the  poor. 
And  for  the  young  who  die !" 

Down  by  her  side  knelt  Marien, 

And  kissed  her  fading  cheek. 
Then  of  the  loving  Saviour, 

In  low  tones  'gon  to  speak. 

She  told  of  Lazarus,  how  he  lay, 

A  beggar  mean  and  poor. 
And  died,  in  misery  and  want. 

Beside  the  rich  man's  door. 

Yet  how  the  blessed  angels  came. 

To  bear  his  soul  on  high. 
Within  the  glorious  courts  of  heaven. 

On  Abraham's  breast  to  lie. 

She  told  how  children,  when  they  die^ 

Yet  higher  glory  win. 
And  see  the  Father  face  to  face, 

Unsoiled  by  tainting  sin. 

**  Blessed  be  God '/'  the  child  began, 

**I  doubt  not,  neither  fear. 
All  round  about  the  bed,  behold. 

The  angel-bands  appear! 

"I  go! — yet  still,  dear  Marien, 
One  last  boon  let  me  win!  — 

Seek  out  the  poor  lost  prodigal, 
And  bring  him  back  from  sin! 

"I  go !  I  go !"  and  angels  bright. 

The  spirit  bare  away:  — 
On  earth  'twos  darksome,  dreary  night, 

In  heaven  'twas  endless  day ! 

—  And  now,  upon  that  selfiame  night. 
Within  a  carv^  bed. 

Lay  the  rich  kinsman  wrapped  in  lawn. 
With  pillows  'neath  his  head. 

Scheming  deep  schemes  of  gold,  he  lay 

All  in  that  lordly  room; 
Blessing  himself  that  he  had  stores 

For  many  years  to  come. 

Just  then  an  awfnl  form  spake  low, 
A  form  that  none  might  see: 

"  Thou  fool,  this  very  night,  thy  sml 
Shall  be  required  of  thee !" 

And  when  into  that  chamber  fidr 

Stole  in  the  morning-ray, 
A  lifeless  corpse,  upon  his  bed. 

The  miser  kinsman  lay. 

—  Beside  his  door  stood  solemn  mates; 
And  chambers  high  and  dim. 

Where  hung  was  pall,  and  mourning  Ughb 
Made  show  of  grief  for  him. 

Full  fifty  muffled  mourners  stood. 
Around  the  scutcheoned  bed. 

That  held  the  corM,  as  if^  indeed, 
A  righteous  man  were  dead. 
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Within  B  tomb^  which  he  had  boilt. 

Of  cottljr  nmrble-ttone, 
They  buried  him,  and  platet  of  braai 

Hia  name  and  wealth  made  known. 

A  eoflin  of  die  meanest  wood, 
The  little  child  received ; 

And  o*er  her  humble,  nameleat  gmte» 
No  hooded  mourner  grieved. 

Only  kind  Marien  wept  »uch  tean, 
Aa  the  dear  Saviour  ahed. 

When  in  the  house  of  Bethany 
He  mouroed  for  Lazarus  dead. 


PART  XI. 


Now  from  the  miser  kinsman's  house 
Came  many  a  jovial  sound ; 

And  lavish  heirs  had  spent  his  gold. 
Era  twelve  months  had  gone  round. 

Tliat  while  within  the  busy  town 
Dwelt  Marien;  and  each  day. 

In  some  good  deed  of  Christian  love 
And  mercy,  passed  away. 

For  many  an  abject  dweller  there, 
Grief^bowed  and  labour-spent. 

Groaned  Ibrth,  amid  his  little  ones. 
To  heaven  his  sad  lament; 

And  onto  such,  to  raise,  to  cheer. 
Hie  sent  of  God,  she  wenL  « 

Bat  she  who,  even  as  they,  was  poor, 

Failed  not  of  daily  bread ; 
A  stianfer,  many  took  her  in. 

And  warased,  and  clothed,  and  fed. 

And  when  a  sickness  sore  befel. 

And  nigfa  to  death  she  lay, 
Kind  hearts  there  were  who  came  to  her. 

And  watched  her  night  and  day. 

And  afterwards,  when  evil  men 
Doomed  her  m  bonds  to  lie, 

Mmf  a  tme,  noble  friend  arose, 
WilUqf  fiir  her  to  die. 


Oh,  blMsed  Christian  hearts,  who  thm 

Unto  this  Uttle  one 
Did  deeds  of  love;  lor  as  to  Christ 

Thaae  righteooa  works  were  done .' 
And  they  who  blessed  her,  for  themselves 

A  Isafold  blessing  won! 

Thns  dvrelt  sweet  Marien  in  the  town 

For  many  a  passing  year; 
Tet  of  the  poor,  lost  prodigal. 

No  tidings  eoold  she  hear. 

8he  fiNind  him  noc ;  hot  yet  she  ibond 

Olben  who,  even  as  he. 
Had  gone  asiny  and  pined  forlorn 
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To  these  repentant,  outcast  onea. 
She  spake  kind  words  of  grace. 

And  led  them  back,  with  jreaming  heaiti^ 
To  seek  the  Father's  face; 

To  find  forgiveness  in  His  heart. 
And  love  in  His  embrace. 

Oh  blessM,  blessM  Marien! 

—  But  let  us  now  recall 
Wbate'er  had  happed  of  change  and 

Unto  the  prodigal. 

He  saw  his  little  sister  pme; 

He  saw  her  silent  woe; 
He  saw  her  strength  decline,  yet  still 

Her  weary  labour  grow. 

As  this  he  saw,  yet  more  and  more 

He  hated  that  hard  man. 
With  whom  their  cheerless  miseiy. 

Their  daily  tasks  began. 

And  even  to  true  Marien, 
He  bare  an  altered  mind;  — 

Alas,  that  injuries  should  make 
Else  loving  hearts  unkind! 

But  so  it  is !  and  when  the  twain 

To  cheer  his  spirit  strove. 
His  wrath  arose,  and  he  repelled 

Their  patient  deeds  of  love. 


Then  evil  men  assailed  his  youth ; 

And  he  who  was  so  frail 
In  suflering.  'gainst  the  tempter's  might 

Was  feeble  to  prevail. 

He  was  their  easy  prey ;  their  tool ; 

And  brevely  clothed  and  ied. 
In  desperate  scenes,  'mid  desperate  mcf^ 

A  lawless  life  he  led. 


Yet  ofien  to  his  soul  came  back 
Sweet  memory  of  the  time. 

When  he,  a  happy,  thoughtless  child* 
Had  knowledge  of  no  crime. 

And  like  a  heavier,  wearier  woe. 
Than  labour  night  and  day, 

The  consciousness  of  evil  deeds 
Upon  his  spirit  lay. 

He  thought  of  slighted  Marien, 

And  of  the  sister  meek ; 
Of  the  thin  hands  that  plied  the  loon^ 

And  of  the  fading  cheek ; 
Tet  how  he  had  deserted  them. 

The  fiuthful  and  the  weak! 

He  heard  his  loving  parent's  voice 
Reproach  him  in  his  sleep; 

And  conscience,  that  stem  boeom-gaaity 
Ceaseless  upbraidings  keep. 


Yet,  for  the  hated  kinsman's  sake. 
Neither  would  he  regard ; 

And,  because  rosn  was  hard  to  him* 
Made  his  own  nature  hard. 
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Thus  doing  outrage  to  hit  muI, 

By  chance  he  went  one  day 
Through  the  brown  trodden  churohyaid,  where 

The  little  suiter  lay. 

A  lexton  there  at  work  he  found ; 

And  why  he  turned  the  mould 
80  carefully,  he  aiked,  since  there 

No  name  the  tenant  toM. 

Replied  be,  **  in  this  wide  rhureh-yard 

I  know  each  separate  mound ; 
Tet  unto  me  that  little  grave 

Alone  seems  holy  ground." 

And  then  he  told  of  Manen, 

And  how  she  there  had  wept 
Over  the  child,  that  *neath  the  mould, 

In  dreamless  quiet  slept. 

"  A  little,  friendless  pauper  child. 

She  lieth  here,"  said  he ; 
"  Yet  not  a  grave  in  all  the  grouzul 

like  this  affectetb  me!" 

Sajring  this,  he  wiped  a  tear  aside. 

And  turned  from  the  place; 
And,  in  the  skirts  of  his  rich  robe. 

The  brother  hid  his  face. 

— He  left  the  town;  and  in  a  ship. 

Bound  for  a  far-off  stnnd, 
He  took  his  voyage ;  but  distress 

Pursued  her  from  the  land. 

At  fivt  disease  was  *niong  her  men ; 

And  suffering  long  and  sore. 
In  midst  of  joyless,  suflering  mates, 

Forlorn  and  sad  he  bore. 

Next  mutiny  brake  forth ;  and  then 

Tljat  miserable  ship. 
As  if  there  were  no  port*fbr  her. 
Without  a  wind  the  sails  to  stir. 

Lay  moveless  on  the  deep. 

As  Jonah,  fleeing  from  the  Lord, 

The  soul-struck  penitent 
Lay  self-condemned,  believing  all 

On  his  account  were  sent. 

Anon  a  tempest  rose,  and  drove 

The  ship  before  the  gale. 
For  three  long  days ;  and  bore  away 

Her  rudder,  mast,  and  sail 

On  the  fourth  night  dark  land  appeared. 

And  the  strained  vessel  bore 
Right  on  the  rocky  reef,  and  lay 

A  wreck  upon  the  shore. 

At  day-break  only  he  remained 

To  note  the  veeseKs  fate;  — 
The  Crusoe  of  a  desert  isle. 

Abject  and  desolate. 

—The  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont; 

And  in  the  city  street. 
And  in  the  busy  marketpplace. 

Did  thraoging  thousondt  meeL 


Upon  the  hearths  of  poor  men*8  homM 
Good  ne'ghboiire  met  at  night; 

And  kindness  and  companionship 
Made  woe  and  labour  light 

The  loneliest  hut  among  the  hills 
To  human  hearts  was  known; 

And  even  in  kingly  palaces 
Men  might  not  dwell  abne. 

The  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont; 

And  no  man  knew  the  while 
Of  that  poor  lonely  prodigal, 

Upon  his  lonely  isle. 

He  clomh  the  rliffs  to  look  afar 

Over  the  distnnt  sea; 
If,  please  Gnd,  for  his  rescuing 

A  coming  sail  might  be. 

He  lit  his  beacon  fires  at  night; 

He  hoisted  «ignnlshigh;  — 
But  the  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont. 

And  not  a  ship  sailed  by. 

He  was  not  missed  among  his  kind, — 

Mnn  had  forgot  his  name; 
But  unto  Him  who  cares  for  all. 
Who  sees  the  little  sparrow  fall. 

His  lonely  misery  came. 

God  saw  him ;  saw  his  broken  heart. 

His  cheerless  solitude, 
Saw  how  his  hiiman  pride  was  gon«. 

His  human  will  subdued. 

Saw  him  and  loved  him.    Broken  heart; 

Look  up!  the  Feather's  voice 
Calleth  thee  from  thy  depths  of  woe, 

And  biddeih  thee  rejoice! 

—  Now  Marien  from  the  trading  town 
Had  voyaged ;  sent  of  Heaven 

She  knew  not  whither ;  and  the  shipb 
Which  with  long  storm  had  strivm. 

At  length  upon  a  glorious  isle 
Amid  the  seas  was  driven ; 

Where  dwelt  a  gentle  race  at  rest 

Amid,  their  flowery  wilds. 
Unknown  to  all  the  world,  with  hearti 

As  simple  as  a  child's. 

With  them  abode  sweet  Marien: 
But  now  it  chanced  one  day. 

As  in  a  slender  carved  boat 
Upon  the  shore  she  lay, 

A  strong  wind  came,  and  filled  the  Mdl, 
And  bare  her  thence  away. 

She  had  no  fear,  true  Marien ;  — 
That  God  was  good,  she  knew, 

And  even  then  had  sent  her  forth 
Some  work  of  love  to  do. 

The  prodigal  upon  his  rock 
Was  kneeling,  and  his  prayer 

For  confidence  in  heaven,  aroae 
Upon  the  evening  air, 
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Just  M  the  little  boat  approeclied 
The  klaiid  bleak  and  bare. 

The  boat  rah  ap  a  creek,  ai  iC 

Twere  steered  by  angeli  good ; 
And  ere  the  etening  prayer  ww  dona 

Beside  the  youth  the  stood. 

The  chiefest  joy  it  hath  not  worda 

lis  deep  excess  to  say; 
And  as  if  he  had  seen  a  sprite. 

His  spirit  died  away. 

Then  with  clasped  hands,  and  broken  speech. 
And  lean  that  ceaseless  flowed ; 

He  pourM  forth  from  his  full  heart 
A  fervent  praise  of  God. 


PART  XII. 


**  BvT  Jet  OS  hence,**  said  Marian ; 

And  with  the  earliest  mom. 
Within  the  slender  carvM  boat. 

They  left  the  isle  forioriL 

A  light  breeae  from  the  desert  shore 

Over  the  waten  blew. 
And  the  little  boat  sailed  on  before. 

Till  the  kle  was  out  of  view. 

At  friends  long  parted,  met  once  more, 
They  nt ;  and  of  times  gone. 

And  of  the  blessM  dead  conversed. 
As  the  slender  boat  sailed  on. 

And  as  they  sailed,  sweet  Marian 

Over  the  Gospel  bent. 
And  read  of  joy  tliat  is  in  heaven 

O'er  ainneiB  that  repent; 

And  of  the  weary  prodigal 
Retoming  bowed  with  shame, 

And  the  good  &ther  hastening  forth 
To  meet  him  as  he  came; 

And  how  be  bade  the  fairest  robe 
Be  bfoaght;  the  golden  ring; 

Shoes  for  the  feet ;  aixi  music  sweet. 
As  if  to  hail  a  king. 

"  For  diis,  Bjr  »•/'  said  he,  •«  was  dead. 

And  it  alive;  it  found. 
Who  waa  kmg  kist;  'tis  meet,  therefore. 

That  atinlless  joy  abound !" 

*0h,  child  of  woe,"  said  Marien, 

**  Look  up,  for  thou  art  he  ; 
And  roond  about  the  Father's  throne 

Afany  ngoioa  for  thee  .*** 


*0h  Lord,  I  Mess  thee,"  said  the  youth, 

*  That  of  thy  mercy  great, 
Una  haat  vouehsafod  tiyretcae  ma 

From  my  forlam  estate ! 
And  haneafonfa,  lo  thy  work  of  love 

Myaalfldadieata! 


**The  meanest  of  thy  creaturss,  low 

I  bend  before  thy  throne. 
And  ofier  my  poor  self  to  make 

Thy  loving-kindness  known ! 

**  Oh  father,  give  me  words  of  power. 

The  stony  hearts  to  move ; 
Give  me  prevailing  eloquence. 

To  publish  forth  thy  love! 

"  Thy  love  which  wearieth  ix>t ;  which  lika 

Thy  snn,  on  all  doth  shine ! 
Oh  Father,  let  roe  worship  Thee 
Through  life,  by  gladly  serving  Thee ! 
I  love  not  life ;  I  ask  not  wealth  ; 
My  heart  and  soul,  my  youth  and  health. 

My  life,  oh  Lord,  are  thine !" 

So  spake  the  youth ;  but  now  the  boat 

The  glorious  island  neared. 
Which,  like  a  cloudland  realm  of  blisi^ 

Above  the  sea  appeared. 

Skyward  rose  sunny  peaks,  pale-hued, 

As  if  of  opal  glow ; 
And  crested  palms,  broad-leaved  and  tall, 

In  valleys  grew  below. 

A  lovely  land  of  flowers,  as  fair 

As  Paradise,  ere  sin 
And  sorrow,  that  corrupting  pair, 

With  death  had  entered  in. 
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A  lovely  land ! — "  And  even  now,' 
Cried  Marien,  **see  they  come. 

Children  of  love,  my  brother,  now 
To  bid  thee  welcome  home! 

**  For  these,  God  kept  thee  in  the  wild, 

From  sinful  men  apart; 
For  these,  his  people,  through  distresi 

Made  pure  thy  trusting  heart ! 

*'  Thy  work  is  here !    Go  forth,  'mki  theaa 

Meek  children  of  the  sun, 
Oh  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  tell 

What  He  for  thee  hath  done!" 

Down  to  the  shore  the  thousands  came, 

A  joyous,  peaceful  host. 
To  welcome  Marien  back,  whom  they 

Had  sorrowed  for  as  lost. 

**  And  welcome  to  thee,  little  child !" 
They  sang  forth  sweet  and  clear ; 

**  And  welcome  to  the  stranger  poor. 
Who  Cometh  with  thee  here  V* 

Aixi  then  they  brought  him  silken  cloth. 

Since  he  was  meanly  drest; 
And  juicy,  mellow  fruits  to  eat. 
And  perfumed  waters  for  his  feet. 
And  mats  whereon  to  rest. 

And  ever  as  they  ser%-M  him, 
They  sang  forth  sweet  aiKl  low, 

**  Would  this  repose  might  solace  thea^ 
These  apples  cure  ihr  woe !" 
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And  though  tho  twain  knew  not  their  speecht 

Yet  well  they  undentood 
The  looks  of  love  that  welcomed  them. 

Their  actions  kind  and  good. 

With  them  for  many  a  year  abode 
The  ]routh,  and  learned  their  tongae ; 

And  with  the  sound  of  Christian  praise 
The  hills  and  valleys  rang. 

Oh  boaatiful  beyond  all  lands 

That  lay  beneath  the  moon. 
Was  that  fair  isle  of  Christian  love 

Of  Christian  virtues  boon. 

A  joyful  people  there  they  dwelt, 

Unsuflering  from  their  birth; 
Of  simplest  life;  benignly  wise; 

As  angels  on  the  earth. 

And  with  them  dwelt  the  holy  youth. 
Their  chief,  their  priest,  their  friend. 

Beloved  and  loving,  for  their  sakes 
Willing  himself  to  spend. 

Like  to  some  ancient  church  of  Christ; 

From  worldly  taint  kept  free. 
Lay  this  delicious  isle  of  love 

Amid  its  summer 


But  DOW  the  work  he  bad  to  do 
Was  done;  and  ere  his  day 

Approached  its  noon,  his  strength,  his  life. 
Was  wearing  &st  away. 

They  saw  his  cheek  grow  thin  and  pale ; 

His  loving  eye  grow  dim; 
And  with  surpassing  tenderness 
*  They  sorrowed  over  him. 

Old  men,  and  youths,  and  women  meek. 

And  children  wild  and  young. 
Followed  his  steps  with  watchful  care, 

And  weeping  round  him  hung. 

In  flowery  thickets  of  the  hills 
Sad  mourners  knelt  in  prayer. 

That  God  this  servant  so  revered. 
This  friend  beloved  would  spare. 

And  round  about  his  feet  they  sat. 

Observant,  meek,  and  still, 
To  gather  up  his  latest  words. 

To  do  his  slightest  wiU. 

Now  all  this  while  good  Marien 
Had  wandered  fisir  and  wide, 

Through  divers  realms,  for  many  a  year. 
The  hand  of  Heaven  her  guide. 

And  now  unto  the  glorious  isle 
She  came;  but  on  the  shore 

She  saw  no  wandering  company. 
As  she  had  seen  before. 

Twas  Sabbath  eve,  and  o'er  the  isle 

A  solemn  stillness  lay; 
A  stil jiess,  how  unlike  the  calm 

Of  many  a  Sabbath  day ! 


A  hush,  as  of  suspended  breath. 
Ere  some  great  grief  began ; 

For  the  mournful  people  silently 
Stood  round  the  dying  man. 

Through  the  still  vales  went  Bfarien* 
And  came  at  length  to  where, 

'Mid  flowering  trees,  knelt  many  a 
In  agony  of  prayer. 

Oiward  she  went,  not  many  steps. 
With  heart  of  mournful  ruth. 

When,  like  a  dying  angel  laid. 
She  saw  the  holy  youth. 

With  closed  eyes  and  pallid  lipa 

He  lay,  as  one  whose  life 
Meeteth  with  death,  yet  waiteth  still 

The  last  conflicting  strife. 

Beside  him  knelt  she  on  the  turf. 

And  spoke  in  accents  low 
Words  of  strong  love,  which  Uke  new  life 

Seemed  through  the  frame  to  ga 

He  raised  himself,  and  blessing  God, 

That  He  of  him  had  care, 
And  now  in  his  dark  trial-hour. 

Had  sent  his  angel  there ; 

With  low-toned  voice,  more  musical 
Than  softest  lute  could  make. 

Looking  upon  his  weeping  friends 
With  fervent  love,  he  spake. 

**  Oh  friends,  belovdd  friends !  weep  no^ 

Nor  be  oppressed  with  woe ; 
Tis  of  His  will,  who  doeth  right, 

That  J  am  called  to  go! 

"  Fain  would  I  tarry,  but  the  cry 

Hath  sounded  in  mine  ear, 
'  Haste  to  depart,  the  Lord  hath  need 

Of  thee  no  longer  here  V 

**  Even  like  the  Master  whom  I  serve, 

I  pray  ye  not  to  grieve; 
But  OS  ye  have  believed  in  me. 

Also  in  Him  believe! 

**  I  go,  but  leave  you  not  forlorn. 
As  sheep  without  a  guide ;  — 

For  Christ  the  unfailing  Comforter 
Shall  still  with  you  abide! 

**  Oh  weep  not,  friends ;  a  better  homt 

Awaits  me,  and  I  go, 
But  to  that  home  which  is  prepared 

For  ye  who  love  me  so! 
Farewell,  farewell !    Unto  my  God. 

And  unto  yours,  J  go!" 

The  Sabbath  sun  went  down  amid 

A  golden,  cloudless  sky ; 
And  tho  freed  spirit,  cleansed  from  sin. 

Arose  to  God  on  high. 

Beneath  the  trees  where  he  had  died. 

They  buried  him,  and  there 
En  wove  the  flowery  boughs  to  Ibim 

A  quiet  bouse  (Mf  prayer. 
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Long  lime  wUk  UieB  dwelt  fiAariea, 

Until  she  was  leiit  forth. 
At  the  Lord's  bidding  to  perform 

New  service  on  the  earth. 

Good  speed  to  thee,  thoa  bleertd  child, 

May  angels  guide  thy  bark, 
'Mid  slumbrous  calm,  *roid  tempests  wild. 

And  o'er  the  waters  dark! 

Good  speed  to  thee,  thou  blessM  child  — 

The  angel  of  the  poor — 
And  win  fitmi  sorrow  and  from  sin 

The  world  from  shore  to  shore ! 


OLD   CHRISTMAS 


Now  he  who  knows  old  Christmas, 
He  tmows  a  carle  of  worth ; 

For  he  is  as  good  a  fellow. 
As  any  upon  the  earth! 

He  comes  warm  cloaked  and  coated. 
And  buttoned  up  to  the  chin. 

And  soon  as  he  comes  a-nigh  the  door, 
We  open  and  let  him  in. 

We  know  that  he  will  not  fail  us. 
So  we  sweep  the  hearth  up  clean ; 

We  set  him  the  old  armed  chair. 
And  a  caehion  whereon  to  lean. 

And  with  sprigs  of  holly  and  ivy 
We  saake  the  house  look  gay, 

JoM  out  of  an  old  regard  to  him,— 
For  it  was  his  ancient  way. 


We  broach  the  strong  ale  barrel. 
And  bring  out  wine  and  meat; 

And  thoB  have  all  things  ready. 
Oar  dear  old  friend  to  greet. 

And  soon  aa  the  time  wears  round, 
Tim  good  oU  carle  we  see, 

Cossioga-near;  —  for  a  creditor 
Lsss  pooetnal  is  than  he! 

He  eaoMB  with  a  cordial  voice 
TliBt  doea  one  good  to  hear ; 

Hs  tkmkm  one  heartily  by  the  hand, 
As  he  bath  done  many  a  year. 

Aad  afler  the  little  children 
He  aaks  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

Jack,  Kate,  and  little  Annie, — 
He  iwaembers  them  every  one ! 

Whst  a  fiM  old  fo4k>w  he  is, 
Wrth  his  iMmltiea  aU  aa  dear. 

And  his  heart  as  vrarm  and  light 
As  a  ■BD^i  in  his  fortieth  year ! 

What  a  tea  old  foUow,  in  troth! 

NbC  ooe  of  your  griping  elv«a, 
Wba,  widt  ptanty  of  mooey  to  sparer 

'nut  Qtkf  about  themselves ! 

O 


Not  he!  for  he  loveth  the  chiUieo, 

And  holiday  begs  for  all; 
And  comes  with  his  pockets  full  of  gifK 

For  the  great  ones  and  the  small ! 

With  a  present  for  every  servant  ;>— 
For  in  giving  he  doth  not  tire ;  — 

From  the  red>faced,  jovial  butler, 
Tb  the  girl  by  the  kitchen-fire. 

And  he  tells  us  witty  old  stories; 

And  singoth  with  might  and  main; 
Aixi  we  talk  of  the  old  man's  visit 

Till  the  day  that  he  comes  again! 

Oh  he  is  a  kind  old  fellow. 
For  though  that  beef  be  dear, 

He  giveth  the  parish  paupers 
A  good  dinner  once  a  ytiul 

And  ail  the  workhouse  children 
He  sets  them  down  in  a  row. 

And  giveth  them  rare  plum>pudding. 
And  two-pence  a-piece  also. 

Oh,  could  you  have  seen  those  paupers, 
Have  heard  those  children  ]roung. 

You  would  wish  with  them  that  Christmaa 
Came  oft  and  tarried  long! 

He  must  be  a  rich  old  folk>w,— 
What  money  he  gives  away! 

There  is  not  a  k>rd  in  England 
Could  equal  him  any  day! 

Good  luck  unto  old  Christmas, 

Aixi  long  life,  let  us  sing. 
For  he  doth  more  good  unto  the  poor 

Than  many  a  crownM  king! 


THE  TWELFTH  HOUR. 


Mt  friends,  the  spirit  is  at  p«iwi«« , 
Oh  do  not  trouble  me  with  tears; 

Petition  rather  my  release, 
Nor  covet  for  me  length  of  years, 

Which  are  but  weariness  and  woe ; 

Resign  me,  friends,  before  I  go! 

I  know  how  strong  are  human  ties ; 

1  know  how  strong  is  human  fear ; 
But  visions  open  to  mine  eyes. 

And  words  of  power  are  in  mine  ear; 
My  friends,  my  friends,  can  ye  not  see. 
Nor  hear  what  voices  sprak  to  mef 

**Thou  human  soul,"  they  seem  to  say, 
**  We  are  commissioned  finom  above. 

Through  the  dark  portal  to  convey 
Thee  to  the  paradise  of  love ; 

Thou  neod'st  not  shrink,  thou  need'st  not  ftiri 

We,  thy  sure  help,  are  gathered  near! 
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**  Thy  weakness  on  our  strength  confide ; 

Thy  doubt  opon  our  steadfkst  trust; 
And  rise  up,  pure  and  glorified, 

Fr(>m  thine  infirm  and  sinful  dust. 
Rise  up,  rise  up!  the  eternal  day 
Begins  to  dawn  —  why  wilt  thou  stay  7 

**  Look  forth  —  the  day  begins  to  dawn ; 

The  future  openeth  to  thy  view ; 
The  veil  of  mystery  is  undrawn ; 

The  old  things  are  becoming  new; 
The  night  of  time  is  passing  fay : 
Poor  trembler,  do  not  fear  to  die ! 

**  Come,  come !  the  gates  of  pearl  unfold  : 
The  eternal  glory  sliines  on  thee ! 

Body,  relax  thy  lingering  hold, 
And  set  the  struggling  spirit  free  !** 

"Tis  done,  *tis  done !  —  before  my  sight 

Opens  the  awful  infinite: 

I  see,  I  hear,  I  live  anew! 

Oh  friends,  dear  friends, — adieu,  adieu! 


THE  BLIND  BOY  AND  HIS  SISTER. 


"Oh  brother,"  said  fair  Annie, 

To  the  blind  boy  at  her  side ; 

"Would  thou  could'st  see  the  sunshine  lie 

On  hill  and  valley,  and  the  sky 

Hung  like  a  glorious  canopy 
O'er  all  things  far  and  wide ! 

**  Would  thou  could'st  see  the  waters 

In  many  a  distant  glen; 
The  mountain  flocks  that  gaze  around ; 
Nay,  even  this  patch  of  stony  ground. 
These  crags,  with  silver  lichen  crowned, 

I  would  that  thou  could'st  ken! 

**  Would  thou  could'st  see  my  face,  brother, 

As  well  as  I  see  thine; 
For  always  what  I  cannot  see 
It  is  but  half  a  joy  to  me. 
Brother,  I  often  weep  for  thee. 

Yet  thou  dost  ne'er  repine  !** 

'*Aiid  why  should  I  repine,  Annie  T* 
Said  the  blind  boy  with  a  smile; 

**  I  ken  the  blue  sky  and  the  grey ; 

The  sunny  and  the  misty  day ; 

The  moorland  valley  stretched  away 
For  many  and  many  a  mile ! 

**  I  ken  the  night  and  day,  Annie, 

For  all  ye  may  believe ; 
And  often  in  my  s^Miit  lies 
A  clear  light  as  of  mid-day  skies ; 
And  splendours  on  my  vision  rise. 

Like  gorgeous  huea  of  eve. 

•*I  ait  upon  the  stone,  Annie, 
Beside  our  cottage  door. 
And  people  say, « that  boy  is  blind,' 
And  pity  me,  although  I  find 


A  world  of  beauty  in  my  mind, 
A  never-ceasing  store. 

**  I  hear  jrou  talk  of  mountains. 

The  beautiful,  the  grand ; 
Of  splintered  peaks  so  grey  and  tall ; 
Of  lake,  and  glen,  and  waterfall ; 
Of  flowers  and  trees ;  —  I  ken  them  all ;  • 

Their  difierence  understand. 

**The  harebell  and  the  gowan 

Are  not  alike  to  me. 
Are  difi^rent  as  the  herd  and  flock. 
The  blasted  pine-tree  of  the  rock. 
The  waving  birch,  the  broad,  green  oak. 

The  river  and  the 


**  And  oh,  the  heavenly  music. 

That  as  I  sit  alone, 
Comes  to  mine  inward  sense  as  clear 
As  if  the  angel  voices  were 
Singing  to  harp  and  dulcimer 

Before  the  mighty  Throne ! 

**  It  is  not  as  of  outward  sound. 
Of  breeze,  or  singing  bird ; 

But  wondrous  melody  refined ; 

A  gift  of  God  unto  the  blind ; 

An  inward  harmony  of  mind. 
By  inward  senses  heanl ! 

**  And  all  the  old-world  storiea 

That  neighbours  tell  o*  nights; 
Of  fairies  on  the  fairy  mound. 
Of  brownies  dwelling  under  ground. 
Of  elves  careering  round  aixi  round. 
Of  fays  arul  water^pntes ; 

"All  this  to  me  is  pleasantness, — 

Is  all  a  merry  show ; 
I  see  the  antic  people  play,  — 
Brownie  and  kelpie,  elf  and  fty, 
In  a  sweet  country  for  away. 

Yet  where  I  seem  to  ga 

'*  But  better  far  than  this,  Annie, 
Is  when  thou  read'st  to  me 

Of  the  dear  Saviour  meek  and  kirtd. 

And  how  he  healed  the  lame  and  blind. 

Am  I  not  healed  ? — for  in  my  mind 
His  blessed  form  I  see! 

**  Oh,  love  is  not  of  sight,  Annie, 
Is  not  of  outward  things ; 

For,  in  my  inmost  soul  I  know. 

His  pity  for  all  mortal  woe ; 

Hia  words  of  love,  spoke  long  ago^ 
Unseal  its  deepest  springs ! 

**  Then  do  not  mourn  for  me,  Annit, 
Because  that  I  am  blind; — 

The  beauty  of  all  outward  sight ; 

The  wondrous  shows  of  day  and  night ; 

All  love,  all  foith,  and  all  delight. 
Are  strong  in  hetrt  and  mind.''' 
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HE  SPIRITS  QUESTIONINGS. 


Whkrb  shall  I  meet  thee. 
Thou  beeutiful  one? 

Where  tihall  I  find  thee, 
For  aye  who  art  gone  f 

What  is  the  shape 

To  thy  clear  spirit  given? 
Where  is  thy  home 

In  the  mfinite  heaven? 

I  see  thee,  bat  still 

As  thou  wert  upon  earth. 
In  thy  bodied  delight. 

In  thy  wonder  and  mirth! 

But  now  thou  art  one 
Of  the  glorified  band 

Who  have  touched  the  shore 
Of  the  far  spirit-land  ! 

And  thy  shape  is  fitir. 
And  thy  locks  are  bright. 

In  the  living  stream 
Of  the  quenchless  light 

And  thy  spirit's  thought 

It  is  pure,  and  free 
Frmn  darkness  and  doubt 

And  from  mystery! 

And  thine  ears  have  drunk 

The  awful  lone 
Of  the  First  and  Last. 

Of  the  Ancient  One ! 

And  the  dwellers  old 
Thy  steps  have  met, 

Where  the  lost  is  found. 
And  the  past  is  yet. 

Where  shall  I  find  thee. 
For  aye  who  art  gone? 

Where  shall  I  meet  thee. 
Thou  beautiful  one? 


THE  POOR  CHILD»S   HYMN. 


Wk  ate  poor  and  lowly  bom; 

With  the  poor  we  l^e; 
Lsbour  is  our  heritage. 

Care  and  want  beside. 
What  of  this  ?  our  blessM  Lord 

Was  of  lowly  birth. 
And  poor,  toiling  fishermen 

Were  liis  friends  on  earth! 

We  are  ignorant  and  young; 

Smple  children  all; 
Gifled  with  bat  humble  powen. 

And  of  lenming  smaU. 


What  of  this  ?  our  UewM  Lord 
LovM  sQch  as  we;— 

How  he  blessed  the  little 
Silting  on  his  knee ! 


A   DREAM. 


HoAE  with  the  lapse  of  ages  seemed 
The  silent  land  toward  which  I  drew ; 

And  yet  within  myself  I  deemed 
The  dwellers  in  that  land  were  few. 

A  strong  conviction  seemed  to  rest 
Upon  my  heart  that  I  was  then 

In  the  sole  portion  of  the  earth. 

Since  creation's  perfect  birth, 
Had  held  the  sons  of  men ; 

And  I  was  on  a  marvelling  quest 

Of  that  small  colony  of  the  blest 

How  lone,  how  silent !  not  a  sound 
In  earth  or  air,  from  wind  or  flood ; 

But  o*er  the  bare  and  barren  ground 
Brooded  an  endless  solitude. 

It  was  an  awful  thing  to  tread 

O'er  grey  and  parched  and  mighty  pbiiM^ 

Where  never  living  thing  was  seen. 

Where  the  live  heart  had  never  been : 
The  blood  chilled  in  my  veins,— 

Yet  still  I  felt  in  spirit  led 

Across  that  wilderness  of  drrad. 

But  lo !  that  deadness  of  the  world, 
Which  seemed  of  on  otemal  power, 

Dke  a  light  vapour  was  unfurled, 
AimI  I  walked  over  fern  and  flower ; 

Hills,  robed  in  light  celestial  blue. 
Bounded  that  amplitude  of  plain ; 

And  round  me  there  were  lofty  trees. 

Yet  moveless,  soundless  to  the  breeie ; 
And  not  a  wild  bird's  strain. 

Nor  cry  of  beast,  could  still  undo 

The  spell  which  silence  o'er  me  threw. 

But  man  was  there.    Not  for  aside. 
One  I  beheld  who  strongly  toiled ; 

He  seemed  a  youth  of  solemn  pride, 
Of  noble  form,  but  dimmed  and  soiled 

With  rural  labour  and  with  care, 
And  he  clove  wood  for  sacrifice. 

I  listened  for  his  sounding  stroke. 

There  was  no  sound ;  and  now  the  smoke 
Did  from  the  pile  arise ; 

And  he  gazed  on  it  with  an  air 

Less  marked  by  pleasure  than  despair. 

But  then  a  lovelier  vision  sprung 
Before  me ;  and  between  the  tall 

And  shodowy  trees,  a  low  cloud  hung. 
So  low,  it  scarcely  hung  at  all ; 

Twas  like  no  cloud  which  sails  the  iky ; 
Around  it  all  was  deariy  seen; 

It  mixed  not  with  the  ambient  air; 

Rolled  on  itself  compact  and  fiur. 
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It  retted  on  the  ■cene, 
More  still  and  motionleflt  than  lie 
The  cloudi  of  nammer  in  the  eky. 


it  stood  a  hoary  seeft 
And  through  my  heart  a  whisper  ran, 
**God,  or  his  angel  shrouded  here 

Holds  convene  with  this  holy  man." 
Dark  was  that  cloudy  dwelling-placo ; 
No  glory  on  it  seemed  to  dwell ; 
Yet  still  on  every  thing  around, 
On  tree,  on  shrub,  and  heathy  ground, 

A  streaming  radiance  fell ; 
And  on  that  patriarch's  awful  face 
Glowed  with  intense,  unearthly  grace. 

Propped  on  his  staff)  in  peace  he  stood, 

Sandaled,  and  girded  in  his  vest. 
And  his  full  beard  in  silver  flowed 

Far  down  his  pure  and  quiet  breast ;  • 
His  eye  was  on  the  cloud,  as  one 

Who  listens  to  momentous  things. 
And  seems  with  reverence  to  hear. 
Yet  with  more  confidence  than  fear. 
What  some  great  herald  brings. 

Bat  as  I  gased,  a  little  boat, 
SwiA,  without  rudder,  oars,  or  sail, 

Down  through  the  ambient  air  afloat. 
Bore  onward  one  who  seemed  to  hail 

The  patriarch,  —  and  he  turned  his  head  ; 
He  turned  and  saw  a  smiling  boy. 

Smiling  in  beauty  and  in  jwuth. 

With  eyes  in  which  eternal  truth 
Lay  with  eternal  joy. 

He  touched  that  old  man's  snowy  head. 

And  boat,  youth,  cloud,  and  patriarch  fled ! 

A  multitude  of  dreams  lAve  passed 
Since  this,  and  perished  as  they  cama ; 

Bat  in  my  mind  imprinted  fast 
This  lives,  and  still  remains  the  same. 

The  beauty  of  that  gliding  car; 

The  m jTStery  of  the  cloud  and  sage ; 

Those  pUiins  in  arid  drDught  so  stem ; 

That  soleniO  hush,  that  seemed  etem; — 
In  memory's  living  page. 

Still  frtand  in  light,  more  real  ftr 

Than  tboosands  of  our  day-dreams  are ! 


THE  BOY  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLE. 


AN  OLD  SEAMAN^  STORY. 


PART   I. 


Fix  tell  ye,  if  ye  hearken  now, 
A  thing  that  chanced  to  me  — 

It  must  be  flfty  years  agone  — 
Upon  the  southern 


First-mate  was  I  of  the  Nancy, 
A  tight  ship  and  a  sound; 

We  had  made  a  prosperous  vo3rage, 
And  then  were  homeward  bound. 

We  were  sailing  on  the  Tropic  seas^ 
Before  the  trade-wind's  power ; 

Day  after  day,  without  delay. 
Full  thirteen  knots  on  hour. 

The  sea  was  as  a  glassy  lake. 
By  a  steady  gale  impressed ; 

There  was  nought  for  any  man  to  do 
But  just  what  liked  him  best 

And  yet  the  calm  was  wearisome ; 

The  dull  days  idly  sped ; 
And  sometimes  on  a  flute  I  [dayed. 

Or  else  a  book  I  read. 

And  dallying  thus  one  afternoon, 

I  stood  upon  the  deck; 
When  far  ofl)  to  the  leeward, 

I  saw  a  faintish  speck. 

Whether  't  was  rock,  or  flsh,  or  cloiid* 

At  first  f  did  not  know; 
So  I  called  unto  a  seaman. 

That  he  might  look  also. 

AimI  as  it  neared,  I  saw  for  sure 

That  it  mast  be  a  boat; 
But  my  fellow  swore  it  was  not  so^ 

But  a  large  bamboo  afloat 

We  called  a  third  unto  us  then. 
That  he  the  sight  might  see ; 

Then  came  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth, 
But  no  two  could  agree. 

**  Nay.  't  is  a  little  boat,**  I  said, 
"  And  it  roweth  with  an  oar  !** 

But  none  of  them  could  see  it  so^ 
All  difl*ering  as  before. 

**  It  Cometh  on ;  I  see  it  phun; 

It  is  a  boat!"  I  cried, 
**A  little  boat  o'erlaid  with  pearl. 
And  a  little  child  to  guide.*** 

And  sure  enough,  a  boat  it  was. 
And  worked  with  an  oar; 

But  such  a  boat  as  't  was,  no  maa 
Had  ever  seen  before. 

Within  it  sate  a  litUe  child. 
The  fairest  e'er  was  seen; 

His  robes  were  like  the  amethyst 
His  muntle  of  sea-green. 

No  covering  wore  he  on  his  head. 
And  the  hair  that  on  it  grew 

Showered  down  in  thick  and  wavy  lod 
Of  the  sunniest  golden  hue. 

The  rudest  man  on  board  our  ship 
Blest  God  that  sight  to  see ; 

For  me  I  could  do  nought  but  weef^ 
Such  power  had  it  on  me. 
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Tliere  nt  he  in  hit  pratty  boat. 

Like  an  angel  fnm  the  tky^ 
Regarding  ue  in  oar  great  ■hip. 

With  wonder  in  hie  eye. 

The  little  oar  slid  fVtmi  his  hand ; 

His  sweet  lipa  were  apart; 
Within  my  soul  I  felt  his  joy ; 

His  wonder  in  my  heart 

And  as  we  tokened  him  to  come. 

His  little  boat  he  neared, 
And  smiled  at  all  our  friendly  words, 

Nor  seemed  the  least  afeared. 

"  Come  hither  a-board  !*'  the  captain  said ; 

And  without  fear  of  ill. 
He  sprang  into  the  lordly  ship. 

With  fiank  and  free  good  wili 

He  was  no  son  of  the  merman ; 

No  syren  full  of  guile ; 
Bat  a  creature  like  the  chenibim, 

From  some  unknown^  isle. 

And  strange  to  tell,  his  pleasant  speech 

Was  English,  ereiy  word ; 
And  yet  such  English,  sweet  and  pore, 

As  his  I  never  heard. 


The  captain  was  a  strong,  stem  man; 

None  liked  him  overwell ; 
AimI  to  a  seaman  standing  near. 
Said  he,  with  voice  and  look  austera* 

**Haal  up  yon  cocklenriiell! 
And  3^00,  my  boy,  content  yoa. 

In  this  good  ship  to  dwell  !*' 

As  one  who  gladly  would  believe 

Some  awful  threat  a  joke. 
So  heard  the  child,  with  half  a  smile. 

The  words  the  captain  spoke. 

But  when  he  saw  them  seiie  his  boat; 

And  pat  his  oar  away, 
The  smile  was  gone,  and  o'er  his  free 

Quick  passed  a  pale  dismay. 

And  then  a  passion  seized  his  frame, 

As  if  he  were  possessed ; 
He  stamped  his  liule  feet  in  rage. 

And  smote  upon  his  breast 

'Twas  a  wicked  deed  as  e*er  was  doD*' 

I  longed  to  set  him  free ; 
AiKl  the  impotence  of  his  great  grief 

Was  a  grievous  sight  to  me. 


Hmto  were  three,  he  said,  who  dwelt  with  him 

Within  a  tamarind'grove ; 
His  parents  and  his  sister  yoang,— 

A  ftmily  of  lore. 

His  frther,  he  said,  had  made  his  boat 
.    Ftom  out  a  large  seS'Shell ; 
*  And  what  a  wondrous  tale,"  said  he, 
*•  I  shall  this  evening  teU !" 

His  robes,  he  said,  his  mother  had  wove 

From  roots  of  an  Indian-tree ; 
And  he  laaghed  at  the  clothes  the  seamen  wore. 

With  the  merrieat  mockery. 

Wbn  the  little  child  had  stayed  with  as, 

|[^4m  an  hoar  or  so. 
He  smiled  ferewell  to  all  on  board, 

And  said  that  he  would  go. 

*For  I  moat  be  back  again,**  said  he, 

"For  me  they  all  will  wait; 
I  BHt  be  back  again."  quoth  he, 

*0r  ever  die  day  be  late !" 

"He  shall  not  go  r  the  captain  said ; 

**  Hani  op  hie  boat  and  oar! 
The  pretty  boy  ahall  sail  with  us 

To  the  frmoos  English  shore ! 

"TImmi  shalt  with  me,  my  pretty  boy; 

111  find  thee  a  new  mother;  — 
I've  children  three  at  home,  and  thoa 

Td  them  shalt  be  a  brother !" 

•Nay,  nay,  I  shall  ffo  backr  he  said ; 

*■  For  thee  I  do  not  know;  — 
I  mart  be  back  agahfi,"  he  cried, 

-Before  the  son  be  low!'* 
TWb  opnog  onto  the  ▼eseers  side. 

And  nade  as  he  would  ga 


At  length,  when  rage  had  spent  itoalC 

His  bfty  heart  gave  viray. 
And,  failing  on  his  pretty  knees; 

At  the  captain's  feet  he  lay. 

**0h  tske  me  back  again!*'  he  cried, 

**  Let  me  not  tarry  here. 
And  I  *il  give  thee  sea-apples. 

And  honey  rich  and  clear; 

"  And  fetch  thee  heavy  pearl-stonea 

From  deep  seaK»ves  below ; 
And  red  tree^d  and  coral-tree. 

If  thou  wilt  let  me  go ! 

**  Or  if  I  must  abide  with  thee,  — 

In  thy  great  ship  to  dwell. 
Let  me  but  just  go  back  again. 

To  bid  them  ail  farewell  V 

And  at  the  word  **  ferewell "  he  wepi, 

As  if  his  heart  would  break ; 
The  very  memory  of  his  tears 

Sore  sad  my  heart  doth  make. 

The  captain's  self  was  almost  moved 

To  hear  his  woful  cry; 
And  there  was  not  within  the  ship 

Oie  man  whoso  eyes  were  dry. 

When  the  captain  saw  the  seamen's  gneC 

An  angry  man  was  he. 
And  shut  his  heart  against  the  child. 

For  our  great  sympathy. 

Down  from  the  deck  he  took  him 

To  bis  cabin  all  akme: 
We  saw  him  not  for  many  a  day. 

But  only  heard  his  rooaiL 
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PART  II. 

It  wa«  a  wicked  deed,  and  Heavea 

All  wickednen  doth  hate; 
And  vengeance  on  the  oppre«or, 

It  Cometh  won  or  late, — 

* 

At  you  will  see.    There  something  wai. 

Even  from  the  very  night 
Whereon  the  captain  stole  the  child, 

On  board  that  was  not  right. 

From  out  the  cabin  evermore, 

Where  they  were  all  alone. 
We  heard,  oh  piteous  sounds  to  hear, 

A  low  and  quiet  moan ; 
And  now  and  then  cnea  sad  enough 

To  move  a  heart  of  stone. 

The  captain  had  a  conscious  look. 

Like  one  who  doeth  wrong. 
And  yet  who  siriveth  all  the  time 

Against  a  conscience  strong. 

Tlie  seamen  did  not  work  at  all 

With  a  good  will  or  a  free  ; 
And  the  ship,  as  she  were  sullen  too, 

Went  slowly  over  the  sea. 
TwBB  then  the  roptain  from  below 

Sent  down  in  haste  lor  me. 

I  found  him  lying  on  his  bed, 

Oppressed  with  fever-i;uin  ; 
And  by  his  deaih-»truck  face,  I  saw 

That  he  would  not  rise  again,  — 
That  he,  so  lately  hale  and  strong, 

Would  never  rise  again. 

-1  have  done  wickedly,"  said  he, 
**  And  Christ  doih  me  condemn ; — 

I  have  children  three  on  land,**  groaned  he, 
**  And  woe  will  come  to  them.' 

*•  I  have  been  weished.  and  wanting  found ; 

I  've  done  an  evil  deed  !  — 
I  pray  thee,  mote,  'lis  not  too  late. 

Take  back  this  child  with  speed ! 

"I  have  children  three."  as^oin  groaned  he, 
**  .And  I  prny  that  this  be  done!  — 

Thou  wilt  have  ordr^r  of  the  bhip 
When  I  nm  dead  and  gone:  — 

I  pray  Ihee  do  the  thing  I  ask, 
That  mercy  may  be  won!" 

I  vowed  to  do  tfie  thing  he  asked, 

Upon  the  Testament; 
And  true  enonsrh.  that  very  day 

To  his  arronnt  he  went. 

I  took  the  little  child  av^-ay. 

And  Ret  him  on  my  knee. 
In  the  free  fresh  air  upon  the  deck. 

But  he  spoke  no  word  to  me. 

I  feared  n(  Hntt  that  all  his  gnef 
Had  n>hbe<l  him  of  his  speech. 

And  that  1  no'er  by  word  or  look, 
Ilis  sunken  soul  ouuld  reach. 


At  length  he  woke  from  that  dead 
Dke  one  that  long  haih  slept. 

And  cast  his  arms  about  my  neck. 
And  long  and  freely  wept 

I  clasped  him  close  unto  my  breast. 
Yet  knew  not  what  to  say, 

To  wile  him  from  the  misery 
That  on  his  spirit  lay. 

At  length  I  did  bethink  me 
Of  Jesus  Christ;  and  spake 

To  that  poor  laiAb  of  all  the  woe 
He  sufiered  for  our  sake. 


**  For  me  and  thee,  dear  child,**  I  said, 

"He  suffered,  and  be  sure 
He  will  not  lay  a  pang  on  thee 

Without  he  give  the  cure.**' 

Like  as  the  heavy  clouds  of  night 
Pass  from  the  coming  day, 

So  cleared  the  sullen  weight  of  woe 
From  his  dear  soul  away. 

Oh  happy  hours  of  convene  sweet  ;— 
The  Christian's  hope  he  knew, 

And  with  an  eager  heart  he  gained 
That  knowledge  Hweet  and  new. 

And  ever  by  my  side  he  kept. 
Loving,  and  meek,  and  still: 

But  never  more  to  him  returned 
His  bold  and  wayward  will:  — 

He  had  been  tried  and  purified 
From  every  taint  of  ill. 

PART  III. 

The  eve  whereon  the  captain  died 

I  turned  ihc  ship  about. 
And  suid  unto  the  seamen  good, 

•«  We  'U  find  the  island  out.*' 

So  back  unto  I  he  place  we  came. 
Where  we  the  child  had  found ; 

And  two  full  days  with  anxious  watdl. 
We  sailed  it  all  around. 

And  on  the  third,  at  bresk  of  day, 

A  far-off*  peak  was  seen; 
And  ihen  the  low-laiidy  ruse  to  view. 

All  woody,  rich,  and  gr^cn. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  child  he  fell. 
When  the  mountains  came  in  view. 

And  tears  ran  streaming  fn>m  his  eyea,— 
For  his  own  isle  he  knew. 

And.  with  a  wildly-pierring  tone. 

He  cried,  "Oh  mother  dear. 
Weep  nni.  —  I  come,  iny  mother!** 

Long,  long  ere  she  could  hear. 

And  soon  we  saw  a  mountnin-top 
Whereon  a  bea(*on  burned ; 

Then  as  the  gooti  ship  iieanmj  the  land* 
An  answer  was  returned. 
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"Oh  give  to  me  my  baatf*  he  cried. 

And  give  to  roe  mine  oar  !** 
Juft  then  we  saw  another  boat 

Puiihed  from  the  inland-ehore. 

A  carved  boat  of  sandal-wood, 

Its  nit  a  silken  mat. 
All  richly  wrought  in  rainbow-dyef. 

And  three  within  her  sat. 

Down  from  the  ship  into  the  sea 

The  little  boy  he  sprung ; 
And  the  mother  gave  a  stream  of  joy, 

With  which  the  island  riing. 

Like  Mome  sea-creature  beautiful 

He  swam  the  ooean>tide, 
Aixi  ere  we  wondered  at  his  skill 

He  clomb  the  shallop's  side. 

Next  moment  in  his  mother's  anm 

He  lay,  O  sweet  embrace! 
Lodiing  froao  her  dear  bosom  up 

Into  her  loving  face. 

Tlie  happiest  and  the  sweetest  sight 
That  e'er  mine  eyes  will  see, 

Wsa  the  coming  back  of  this  poor  child 
Unto  his  family! 

—Now  wot  ye  of  his  parentage  f 

Somerime  I  '11  tell  you  it; 
Of  meaner  matter  many  a  time 

Has  many  m  book  been  writ. 

T  wouki  make  a  pleasant  history 
Of  joy  scarce  touched  by  woe. 

CM"  innocence  and  love ;  but  now 
This  only  must  you  know. 

His  mother  was  of  Knglish  birth. 
Well-bom,  and  young,  and  fair ; 

b  the  wreck  of  an  I'last-lndiaman 
She  had  been  savM  there. 

His  ftfher  waa  the  island*s  chief. 

Goodly  aa  man  can  be ; 
Adam,  methinks,  in  Paradise 

Waa  such  a  one  as  he. 

Tis  not  ^  my  weak  speech  to  tell 
The  joy  ao  aweet  and  good, 

or  these  kind,  simple  tslandera. 
Nor  all  their  gratitnde. 

Wkate'er  the  iaiand  held  they  gave; 

Delicious  fruits  and  winea, 
Kdi-tiaied  shells  from  ^ut  the  sea. 

And  ore  fiom  oat  their  mines. 

Bat  I  might  not  stay ;  and  that  same  day 

Again  we  lamed  about. 
And,  with  tlw  wind  that  changed  then 

Weot  from  the  harbour  out 

— T  is  Joy  10  do  an  upright  deed ; 

T  is  joy  10  do  a  kind  ; 
lad  the  beat  reward  of  virtuous  deeds 

la  1km  peace  of  one's  own  mind. 


But  a  blessing  great  went  with  the  ship^ 
And  with  the  freight  she  bore ; 

The  pearl-shells  turned  to  great  account, 
So  did  the  island's  ore;  — 

But  I  someway  lutt  my  reckoning, 
Nor  found  the  island  more. 

And  how  the  child  became  a  man. 

Or  what  to  him  hefel, 
As  I  never  trod  the  inland  more. 

Is  not  for  me  to  tell. 


EASTER   HYMNS. 

HYMN  L 

THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oh  dark  day  of  sorrow, 
Amazement  and  pain; 
When  the  promise  was  blighted 
The  given  was  ta'en! 

When  the  master  no  longer 
A  refuge  should  prove; 
And  evil  was  stronger 
Than  mercy  and  love! 

Oh  dark  day  or  sorrow, 
AlMisement  and  dread. 
When  the  Master  belov&l 
Was  one  with  the  dead ! 

We  sate  in  our  anguish 
Afar  off  to  see. 
For  we  surely  believed  not 
This  sorrow  could  be! 

But  the  trust  of  our  spirita 
Was  oil  overthrown; 
And  we  wept,  in  our  anguish. 
Astonished,  alone! 

At  even  they  laid  him 
With  aloes  and  myrrh. 
In  fine  linen  wound,  in 
A  new  sepulchre. 

There,  there  will  we  seek  him: 
Will  wash  him  with  care; 
Anoint  him  with  spices: 
And  mourn  for  him  there 

Oh  strangest  of  sorrow ! 
Oh  vision  of  fear ! 
New  grief  is  aroutMl  us  — 
The  Lord  is  not  here! 


HYMN   II. 
THE  ANGEL 

Women,  why  shrink  ye 
Wilh  wonder  and  dread?  — 
Seek  not  the  living 
'Where  slumbers  the  dead! 

Ill 
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Weep  not,  nor  tremble; 
And  be  not  dismayed ; 
The  Lord  hath  arisen! 
See  where  he  was  laid ! 

The  grave-clothes,  behold  them; 
The  spices;  the  bier; 
The  napkm  that  bound  him;— 
But  he  is  not  hero ! 

Death  could  not  hold  him ; 
The  grave  is  a  prison 
That  keeps  not  the  living; 
The  Christ  has  arisen ! 


HYMN  m. 

THE  LORD  JESUS. 

Why  are  ye  troubled? 
Why  weep  ye  and  grieve? 
What  the  prophets  have  written 
Why  slowly  believe? 

Tis  L  be  not  doabtfol ! 
Why  pander  ye  so? 
Behold  in  my  body 
The  marks  of  my  woe ! 

The  willing  hath  snflered; 
The  chosen  been  slain; 
The  end  is  accomplished ! 
Behold  me  again! 

Death  has  been  conquered  — 
The  grave  has  been  riven  — 
For  nn  a  remission 
Hath  freely  been  given ! 

Fearless  in  spirit, 
Tet  meek  as  the  dove. 
Go  preach  to  the  nations 
This  gospel  of  love. 

For  the  night  of  the  mighty 
Shall  o*er  you  be  cast ; 
And  I  will  be  with  you, 
My  friends,  to  the  last. 

I  go  to  the  father. 
But  I  will  prepare 
Toar  mansions  of  glory. 
And  welcome  you  there. 

There  life  never«nding; 
There  bliss  that  endures; 
Th^  love  never-changing. 
My  friends,  shall  be  yours ! 

But  the  hour  is  accomplished! 
My  children,  we  sever  — 
But  be  ye  not  troubled,        ^ 
I  am  with  you  lor  ever! 


HYMN  IV. 

THE  ELEVEN. 

Thx  Lord  is  ascending!  — 
Rich  welcomes  to  give  him 
See,  angels  descending!  — 
The  heavens  receive  him! 

See,  angels,  archangeb 
Bend  down  to  adore !  — 
The  Lord  hath  ascended. 
We  see  him  no  more ! 

The  Master  is  taken; 
The  frieixi  hath  departed 
Yet  we  are  not  forsaken. 
Nor  desolate-hearted ! 

The  Master  is  taken ; 
The  holy,  the  kind; 
But  the  joy  of  his  presenc* 
Remaineth  behind! 

Our  hearts  burned  within  a 
To  hear  but  the  word 
Which  he  spake,  ere  our 
Acknowledged  the  Lord! 

The  Lord  hath  ascended! 
Our  hope  is  secure. 
We  trusted  not  lightly;  — 
The  promise  is  sure! 

The  Lord  hath  ascended; 
And  we,  his  true-hearted, 
Go  forth  with  rejoicing. 
Though  he  hath  departed! 


CORN-FIELDS. 

In  the  3roung  merry  time  of  spring. 
When  clover  'gins  to  burst ; 

When  blue-bells  nod  within  the  wood. 
And  sweet  May  whitens  first; 

When  merle  and  mavis  sing  their  fill. 

Green  is  the  young  com  on  the  hiU. 

But  when  the  merry  spring  is  past, 
And  summer  groweth  bold. 

And  in  the  garden  and  the  field 
A  thousand  fk>wers  unfold ; 

Before  a  green  leaf  yet  is  sere. 

The  young  com  shoots  into  the  ear. 

But  then  as  day  and  night  suoceed. 

And  summer  weareth  on, 
And  in  the  flowery  garden-beds 

The  red-rose  groweth  wan. 
And  holly-hock  and  sunflowers  tall 
O'ertop  the  mossy  garden  wall : 

When  on  the  breath  of  autumn  breesB, 
From  pastures  dry  and  brovm. 

Goes  floating,  like  an  idle  thought. 
The  fi&ir,  white  thisile^iown ; 
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O,  tlMn  what  joy  to  walk  at  will, 
UpoQ  tlie  golden  hanrest-hill ! 


What  joy  in  dreamy  eaae  to  lie 

Amid  a  field  neW'Chom, 
And  aee  all  round  on  aun-lit  slopes 

The  piled-up  shocks  of  com, 
.\iid  send  the  tiincy  wandering  o'er 
All  pleasant  hanrest^fields  of  yoreu 

I  feel  the  day;  I  see  the  field ; 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves 
And  good  old  Jacob  and  his  house 

Binding  the  yellow  riieaves; 
And  at  this  very  hour  1  seem 
To  be  with  Joseph  in  his  dream. 

I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem. 

And  reapers  many  a  one, 
Bending  onto  their  sickles'  stroke. 

And  Boaz  looking  on ; 
And  Ruth,  the  Moabiicss  fiiir, 
Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 

Again,  I  see  a  little  child. 
His  mother's  sole  delight; 

God's  living  gift  of  love  unio 
The  kind,  good  Shunamite; 

To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield* 

And  the  lad  bear  him  firom  the  field. 

The  son-bathed  quiet  of  the  hiUs ; 

The  fields  of  Galilee. 
That  eighteen  hundred  years  agone 

Were  full  of  com,  I  see. 
And  the  dear  Saviour  take  his  way 
'Mid  ripe  ears  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

0  golden  fields  of  bending  com. 
How  beautiful  they  seem!  — 

Tlie  reaper-folk,  the  piled-up  sheaves, 
To  me  are  like  a  dream ; 

Hm  sonskine  and  the  very  air 

Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  there ! 


They  eat  from  gold  and  silver  all  luzuries  wealth 

can  buy; 
They  sleep  on  beds  of  softest  down,  in  chamben  rloh 

and  high. 

They  dwell  in  lordly  houses,  with  gardens  rtmiid 

about. 
And  servants  to  attend  them  if  they  go  in  (V  out 

They  have  music  for  the  hearing,  and  pictures  fbr 

the  eye. 
And  exquisite  and  costly  things  each  sense  to  gratify. 

No  wonder  they  are  beautiful !  and  if  they  chance 

to  die. 
Among  dead  lords  and  ladies,  in  the  chancel  vault 

they  lie. 

With  marble  tablets  on  the  wall  inscribed,  that  all 

may  know. 
The  children  of  the  rich  man  are  mouldering  below. 


THE  TWO  ESTATES. 

Ihs  ehiklren  of  ihe  rich  old  man  no  carking  care 

they  know, 
Ubs  lilies  in  the  aunshine  how  beautiful  they  grow ! 

And  well  nay  they  be  beautiful ;  in  raiment  of  the 

best, 
li  velvet,  gold,  and  ermine,  their  little  forms  are  drest 

WtOk  a  hat  and  jaunty  feather  set  lightly  on  their 

head. 
And  golden  hair,  like  angels'  locks,  over  their  shoul- 


Mai  well  may  they  be  beaanfbl ;  they  toil  not,  neither 


dig,  nor  delve,  nor  do  they  aught  their  daily 

to  win. 
lOe  p 


The  children  of  the  poor  man,  around  the  humble 

doors 
They  throng  of  city  alleys  and  solitary  moon. 

In  hot  and  noisy  factories  they  turn  the  oeoMleai 

wheel. 
And  eat  with  feeble  appetite  their  coarse  and  joylcM 

meal. 

They  rise  up  in  the  morning,  ne'er  dreanung  of  de- 
light; 

And  weary,  spent,  and  heart-sore,  they  go  to  bed  at 
night. 

They  have  no  brave  apparel,  with  goMen  dasp  and 

gem; 
So  their  cloihcs  keep  out  the  weather  they're  good 

enough  for  them. 

Their  hands  are  broad  and  homy ;  they  hunger,  and 

are  cold ; 
They  learn  what  toil  and  sorrow  mean  ere  they  are 

five  years  old. 

— The  poor  man's  child  must  step  aside  if  the  rich 

man's  child  gn  b)'; 
And  scarcely  aught  may  minister  to  his  little  ranity. 

And  of  what  could  he  be  vain  ?  —  his  most  beautiful 

array 
Is  what  the  rich  roan's  children  have  worn  and  cast 

away. 

The  finely  spun,  the  many-hued,  the  neto,  are  not  for 
him. 

He  must  clothe  himself,  with  thankfulness,  in  gar- 
ments soiled  and  dim. 

He  sees  the  children  of  the  rich  in  chariots  gay  go  by, 
And  "  what  a  heavenly  life  is  their's,"  he  sayeth  with 
a  sigh. 

Then  straightwoy  to  his  work  he  gocth,  for  feeUe 

lhougl#ic  bo, 
His  daily  toil  must  still  be  done  to  help  the  family. 
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Thin  live  the  poor  man's  cbiidreo ;  and  if  they  chance 

to  die. 
In  plain,  unooatly  coflimi  'mong  common  graves  they 

Ue; 

Nor  monument  nor  head-etone  their  hamble  names 

declare :  — 
But  thou,  O  God,  wilt  not  forget  the  poor  man's  chil* 

dren  there  I 


LIFE'S    MATINS. 

At  that  sweet  hour  of  even, 

When  nightingales  awake. 
Low-bending  o'er  her  first-bum  soOt 

An  anxious  mother  spake. 

*'  Thou  child  of  prayer  and  blessing. 
Would  that  my  soul  could  know. 

What  the  unending  future  holds 
For  thee  of  joy  or  woe. 

*«  Thy  life,  will  it  be  gladness, 
A  sunny  path  of  flowers;  — 

Or  striil,  with  sorrow  dark  as  death. 
Through  weary,  wintry  hours? 

**0h  child  of  love  and  blessing. 
Young  blossom  of  life's  tree — 

My  spirit  trehibles  but  to  tbktk 
What  time  may  make  of  thee ! 

•*  Yet  of  the  unveiled  future 
Would  knowledge  might  be  given !" 

Then  voices  of  the  unseen  ones 
Made  answer  back  from  heaven. 

nRBT  VOICE. 

''Tears  he  must  shed  unnumbered; 

And  he  must  strive  with  care. 
As  strives  in  war  ihe  arm£d  man : 

And  human  woe  must  bear. 

"  Must  learn  that  joy  is  mockery ; 

That  man  doth  mask  his  heart ; 
Must  prove  the  trusted  (aithless ; 

And  see  the  loved  depart! 

*'  Must  feel  himself  alone,  alone ; 

Must  weep  when  none  can  see; 
Then  lock  his  grief,  like  treasure  up. 

For  lack  of  sympathy. 

**  Must  prove  all  human  knowledge 

A  burden,  a  deceit; 
And  many  a  flattering  friendship  find 

A  dark  and  hollow  cheat. 

**  Well  roay'st  thou  weep,  fond  mother;- 
For  what  can  life  bequeath. 

But  tean  and  sighs  unnumbered. 
But  watching,  change,  and  deatl|||^ 


8XCOND  voice 

**  Rejoice,  rejoice,  fond  molher. 

Thou  hast  given  birth. 
To  this  immortal  being. 

To  th»  sweet  child  of  earth ! 

"The  pearl  within  the  ocean. 

The  gold  within  the  mine. 
Have  not  a  thousandth  port  the  worth 

Of  this  fair  child  of  thine ! 

*'0h  (bnd  and  aniious  mother, 

Look  up  with  joyful  eyes. 
For  a  boundless  wealih  of  love  and  power 

In  that  young  spirit  lies ! 

**Love  to  enfold  all  natures 

In  one  benign  embrace; 
Power  to  diffuse  a  blessmg  wide 

O'er  all  the  human  race ! 

**  Blen  God  both  night  and  morning; 

Be  thine  a  joyful  heart; 
For  the  child  of  mortal  parents  hath 

With  the  Eternal  part! 

"The  stars  shall  dim  their  bnghtneas; 

And  as  a  parched  scroll 
The  earth  shall  fade,  but  ne'er  shall  fade 

The  undying  human  soul ! 

"Oh  then  rejoice  fond  mother. 

That  thou  hast  given  birth 
To  this  immortal  being. 

To  this  fair  chUd  of  earth  r 


THIS  WORLD  AND  THE  NEXT. 

How  goodly  is  the  earth ! 

Look  round  about  and  see 
The  green  and  fertile  field ; 

The  mighty  branchdd  tree; 
The  little  flowers  oot-epiead 

In  such  variety! 
Behold  the  lovely  things 
That  dance  on  airy  wings; 
The  birds  whose  summer  pleasure 
Is  not  of  stinted  measure ; 
The  grassy  vales,  the  hills; 
The  flower-embordered  rills; 
The  clouds  that  lie  at  rest 
Upon  the  nocmday's  breast; 

Behold  all  these  and  know. 
How  goodly  is  the  earth! 

How  goodly  is  the  earth  ! 
Its  mountain-tops  liehold ; 
^       Its  rivers  broad  and  strong; 
Its  solemn  forests  old ; 

Its  wealth  of  flocks  and  herds; 
Its  precious  stones  and  gold ; 
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Behold  the  mdiant  ialet 
With  which  old  ocean  •miles; 
Behold  the  teaaoiu  run 
Obedient  to  the  sun; 
The  gracious  showers  descend  ; 
Life  springing  without  end  : 
By  day  the  glorious  liglit ; 
The  starry  pomp  by  night;  — 
Behold  all  these,  and  know 
How  goodly  is  the  earth! 

How  goodly  is  the  earth ! 

Yet  if  this  earth  be  mode 
So  goodly  wherein  all 

That  is  shall  droop  and  fade; 
Wherein  the  glorious  light 

Hath  still  its  fellow,  shade; — 
So  goodly,  where  is  strife 
Ever  'twii(  death  and  life ; 
Where  trouble  dims  the  eye; 
Where  sin  hath  mastery; 
How  much  more  bright  and  fair. 
Will  be  that  region,  where 
The  saints  of  God  shall  rest 
Rejoicing  with  the  blessed;  — 

Where  pain  is  not,  nor  death, -^ 
The  Paradise  of  God! 


A   LIFE'S   SORROW. 

AN  OLD  MA1«rS  NARRATIVE. 

file  hath  had  its  curse ;  and  I  will  tell 

>  ywi  its  dark  and  troubled  history. 

hren  yon  are ;  oh  then  as  brethren  dwell, 
oked  soul  lo  soul  in  blessed  unity ; 
ke  the  rejoicing  branches  of  a  tree, 
bfmving  storm,  all  sharing  sunny  weather, 
pattifig  oo  thair  leaves,  and  withering  all  together. 

d  a  bfof  her.     As  a  spring  of  joy 

>  ha  onto  the  gladness  of  my  yfiuth ; 
in  our  guileless  confidence,  f^ach  hoy, 

owed  a  sweet  vow  of  everia^ting  truth, 
II  sympathetic  kive.  nil  generous  ruth  ; 
f!  that  yrars  ttie  nohle  heart  should  tnme, 
tfM  hoy's  virtue  put  the  roan  to  shame ! 

■  iba  eMer ;  and  as  years  passed  on 
Eeo  paid  inridinus  homage  to  the  heir ; 

pride,  which  was  the  sin  of  aneels.  won 
sr  honmn  hearts ;  their  gnilt  I  will  not  spare : 

I  wm  pmod.  the  ho>-  began  to  wear 
p  of  soom.  and  paid  me  back  my  pride, 
h  a«*«my  wit  that  wounded  and  defied. 


ha  waa  dear  to  me,  and  f  would  gaze 
Idi  yvaniiiig  heart  upon  him  as  he  want 
^  in  silent  pride,  and  inly  praised 
is  fodlika  fiirni.  and  the  fair  lineament 
r  hit  ina  coontenance,  as  cltiqaent 
f  ii  hicaihMi  forth  music ;  and  his  voice 
eookl  aoAan  and  rejoice ! 


Strange  was  it,  that  a  brother,  thus  my  pride, 
Grew  to  my  friendship  so  estranged  and  cold ; 

Strange  was  it.  that  kind  vpirits  erst  allied 
By  kindred  fellowship,  so  proved  of  old, 
Were  sundered  and  to  separate  interests  sold! 

I  know  not  how  it  was ;  but  pride  was  strong 

In  either  breast,  and  did  the  other  wrong. 

There  was  another  cause  —  we  fiercely  strove 
In  an  ambitious  race;  —  but  worse  than  all, 

We  met.  two  rival  combatants  in  love: 
My  brother  was  the  victor,  and  my  fall. 
Maddening  my  jealous  pride,  turned  love  to  galL 

There  was  no  lingenng  kindness  more.    We  parted* 

Each  on  his  separate  way.  the  severed-hearted. 

For  years  we  met  not ;  met  not  till  we  stood, 
Silent  and  moody,  hy  our  fnther*s  bed, 

Elach  with  his  hatred  seemingly  subdued 
Whilst  in  the  presence  of  that  reverent  head  t 
Surely  our  steadfast  rancour  might  have  fled 

When  that  good  fuihcr  jiiined  our  hands  and  "miled. 

And  died  believing  we  were  reconciled ! 

And  so  we  might  have  been ;  but  there  were  thoia 
Who  (bund  advantage  in  our  longer  hate ; 

Who  stepped  between  our  hearts  and  kept  us  Ibai^ 
And  taught  that  hatred  was  inviolate:  — 
Fools  to  be  duped  by  such !    But  ah,  too  kta 

True  knowledge  and  repentance  come;  and  btck 

I  look  in  woe  upon  life's  blighted  track ! 

We  were  the  victims  of  the  arts  we  scorned ; 
We  were  like  cloy  within  the  potter's  hand : 

And  so  again  we  parted.    He  adorned 
The  courtly  world :  his  wit  and  manners  bland 
The  hearts  of  men  and  women  could  command. 

I  too  ran  iblly's  roimd.  till  tired  of  pleasure, 

I  sought  repose  in  tranquil,  rural  leisure. 

Ere  long  he  lefl  his  native  land,  and  went 

Into  the  East  with  pomp  and  power  girt  round, 
^nd  so  years  post :  the  mom  of  life  was  spent. 
And  manhood's  noon  advanced  with  sjdaixkrar 

crowned ; 
They  said  'mid  kingly  luiury  without  bound. 
He  dwelt  in  joy ;  and  that  his  blessings  ever 
Flowed  like  that  land's  unmeasured,  bounteoua  riTer* 

And  the  world  worshipped  him.  for  he  was  great— 
Great  in  the  council,  greater  in  the  field. 

And  I  too  had  my  blessines,  for  I  sate 
Amid  my  little  ones :  the  (bunt  unsealed 
Of  my  heart's  wronged  afllections  seemed  to  yield 

A  tenfold  current :  and  my  babes,  like  light 

Unto  the  captive's  gaze,  rejoiced  my  sight 

I  dwelt  within  my  home  an  altered  man  ; 
Again  all  tenderness  and  love  was  sweet, 

"T  was  at  if  fresh  existence  had  began. 
Since  pleasant  welcomes  were  sent  forth  to  great 
My  coming,  and  the  sound  of  little  feet 

Was  on  my  floor,  nnd  bright  and  loving  eyet 

Beamed  on  me  without  feigning  a  disguise. 

As  the  chill  snows  of  winter  melt  away 

Before  the  genial  spring,  so  from  my  heart 
PosMd  hatred  and  revenge ;  and  I  could  pray 
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For  pardon,  pardoning  all ;  my  toul  wai  blMaed 
With  answered  love,  and  hopes  whereon  to  rest 
My  joy  in  years  to  come ;  I  asked  no  more» 
The  cup  of  that  rich  blessedness  ran  o'er. 

Alas!  even  then  the  brightness  of  my  life 
Again  grew  dim ;  my  fount  of  joy  was  dried ; 

My  soul  wss  doomed  to  bear  a  heavier  strife 
Than  it  had  borne !  —  my  children  at  my  side 
In  their  meek,  loving  beauty,  drooped  and  died  — 

First  they,  and  then  their  mother !    Did  I  weep  ? 

fio,  tears  are  not  for  griefs  intense  and  deep ! 

Ah  me !  those  weary  days,  those  painful  nights. 
When  voices  from  the  dead  were  in  mine  ear. 

And  I  had  visions  of  my  lost  delights. 
And  saw  the  lovely  and  the  loving  near. 
Then  woke  and  knew  my  home  so  dim  and  drear! 

What  marvel  if  I  prayed  that  I  might  die, 

In  my  aool's  great,  unchastened  misery ! 

I  bad  known  sorrow,  and  remorse,  and  shame. 
Bat  never  knew  I  misery  till  that  time ; 

And  in  my  soul  sprang  up  the  torturing  blame. 
That  they  had  died  lor  my  unpardoned  crime ! 
Then  madness  followed ;  and  my  manhood's  prime 

PttMad  like  a  dark  and  hideous  dream  away. 

Without  a  memory  led  of  night  or  day. 

I  dwelt  within  my  childhood's  home,  and  yet    % 
I  wist  not  of  each  dear  familiar  place ; 

My  soul  was  in  a  gloomy  darkness  set, 
Engulphed  in  deadness  for  a  season's  space. 
At  length  light  beamed  ;  a  ray  of  heavenly  g^race 

Upon  my  bowed  and  darkened  spirit  lay, 

Healing  its  wounds  and  giving  power  to  pmy. 

I  rose  a  sorrowing  man.  and  yet  renewed : 
Resigned,  although  abashed  to  the  dust; 

I  felt  that  God  was  righteous,  true,  and  good. 
And  though  severe  in  awful  judgment,  just; 
Therefore  in  him  I  put  undoubting  trust. 

And  walked  once  more  among  my  felk>w-meii, 

Ym%  in  their  vain  joys  mingling  not  again. 

My  home  was  still  a  solitude ;  none  sought 
Nor  found  in  me  companion  ;  yet  I  pined 

For  something  which  might  win  my  weary  thought 
From  its  deep  anguish ;  some  strong,  generous  mind. 
Round  which  my  lorn  affections  might  be  twined : 

Some  truthful  heart  on  which  mine  own  might  lean. 

And  still  from  life  some  scattered  comfort  glean. 

The  dead,  alas !  I  sorrowed  for  the  dead. 
Until  well-nigh  my  madness  had  retiimed ; 

Till  memory  of  them  grew  a  thing  of  dread. 
And  therefore  towards  a  living  friend  I  yearned. 
My  brother !  then  my  soul  uniu  thee  turned  ; 

Then  pined  I  for  thy  spirit's  buoyant  play, 

like  the  chained  captive  for  the  light  of  daf ! 

The  kindness  of  his  youth  rame  back  to  roe ; 
I  saw  his  form  in  visions  of  the  night; 

I  seemed  lo  hear  his  footsteps  light  and  free 
Upon  my  floors ;  the  merooried  delight 
Of  his  rich  voire  came  back  with  sweeter  might! 

Perchance  'twas  madness  —  so  I  of\en  thought. 

For  with  insatiate  zeal  in  me  it  wrought 


**  I  will  arise,"  I  cried,  like  him  <^  yorew 
The  conflcienco.stricken  prodigal,  and  1^ 

Myself,  as  in  the  dust,  his  face  before. 
And,  *  I  have  sinned,  my  brother!'  I  will  say — 
'  Forgive,  forgive !'    The  clouds  shall  pass  away. 

And  I  will  banquet  on  his  love;  and  rest 

My  weary  soul  on  his  sustaining  breast!" 

I  gathered  up  my  strength ;  I  asked  of  none 
Council  or  aid ;  I  crossed  the  desert  sea; 

The  purpose  of  my  soul,  to  all  unknown. 
Was  yet  supporting  energy  to  roe. 
I  was  like  one  from  cruel  bonds  set  free, 

Who  walks  exulting  on.  yet  telletk  not 

The  all-sufficing  gladness  of  his  lot. 


Through  the  great  cities  of  the  East  I 
Into  the  kingdom  where  he  reigned  supreme; 

I  came  unto  a  gorgeous  palsce,  jrast 
As  the  creation  of  a  poet's  dream :  — 
My  strength  gave  way,  how  little  did  I 

I  felt  like  Joseph's  brethren,  mean  and 

I  turned  aside  and  dared  not  meet  hie  free. 

Hard  by  there  was  a  grove  of  cypw  fraat ; 
A  place,  as  if  for  roouming  spirita  roada ; 

Thither  I  sped,  my  burdened  heart  to  ease. 
And  weep  unseen  within  the  secret  shade.— 
A  mighty  woe  that  cypress  grove  displayed ! 

Oh  lot  me  weep !  you  will  not  say  that  leait 

Wrung  by  that  sorrow  can  be  stanched  by  yeaift 


There  was  a  tomb;  a  tomb  as  of  a  king; 
A  gorgeous  palace  of  the  unconscious  dead. 

My  heart  died  in  me.  like  the  failing  wing 
Of  the  struck  bird,  as  on  that  wall  I  read 
My  brother's  name !    Feeling  and  meroocy 

The  flood-gates  of  my  misery  gave  way. 

And  senseless  on  the  marble  floor  I  lay. 

I  lay  for  hours :  and  when  my  sense  i etui aed 
The  day  was  o'er ;  no  moon  was  in  the  sky, 

But  the  thick-strewn,  eternal  planets  bunad 
In  their  celestial  beauty  steadfastly;  — 
It  seemed  each  star  was  as  a  heavenly  cya 

Looking  upon  my  sorrow ; —  thus  I  deemed. 

And  sate  within  the  tomb  till  rooming 


— For  this  T  crossed  the  sea :  in  those  ftr  wi)d^ 
Through  perils  numberless,  fw  this  I  went! 

What  followed  next  I  tell  not:  as  a  child's 
Again  my  soul  was  feeble ;  too  much  ipflOt 
To  suffer  as  of  old,  or  to  lament 

I  come  back  to  the  scenes  where  life  bcgMit 

By  griefs,  not  years,  a  bowed  and  aged  maiL 

I  murmur  not ;  but  with  submissive  will 
Resign  to  woe  the  evening  of  my  day ; 
On  the  great  morrow  love  will  have  its  fill ; 
God  will  forgive  our  poor  repentant  elay» 
Nor  thrust  us  from  his  paradise  away ! 
But  brethren,  be  ye  warned !    Oh  do  not 
Your  kindred  hearts,  which  sboukl  ba  linkad 
Foravar! 
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OLD  FRIEND  AND  THE  NEW. 

friend,  he  wu  a  good  old  friend, 
looght,  like  a  fool,  his  face  to  mend ; 
iCher;  but  ah !  to  my  cost 
him  unlike  the  one  I  had  lost ! 
f  friend,  we  were  bred  together :  — 
a  smile  like  the  summer  weather ; 
warm  heart;  and  a  hand  as  {xeei  — 
mJ,  he  was  all  the  world  to  me ! 

lit  with  him  and  crack  many  a  joke, 

t  of  old  times  and  the  village  folk ; 

been  with  us  at  the  Chrisimas  time; 

V  every  tree  we  used  to  climb; 

era  we  played ;  and  what  befell, 

'  old  friend  remembered  well. 

e  good  but  to  see  his  face ; 

e  put  another  friend  in  his  place ! 

r  bow  such  a  thing  could  be, 

old  friend  would  not  have  slighted  me ! 


For  there  is  oo  bond  between  i»  twain ; 
And  I  sigh  for  my  dear  old  friend  again ; 
And  thus,  too  late,  I  bitterly  rue 
That  I  changed  the  oki  friend  for  the  new ! 


new  friend,  he  is  smooth  and  bland, 
jewelled  ring  or  two  on  his  hand ; 
I  Bij  lord  and  my  lady  fair ; 
s  the  last  new  opera  air. 
I  not  the  children  on  his  knee ; 
ifnl  hound  reproartieth  roe, 
nwls  when  my  new  friend  draweth  near, 
good  old  friend  to  the  brute  was  dear! 
r  how  I  such  thing  could  do, 
g*  the  old  friend  for  the  new ! 

old  friend,  he  read  the  plays. 
»«  written  in  Master  Shakupeare's  days ; 
d  in  them  wit  and  moral  good :  — 
'  friend  thinks  them  coarse  and  rude :  — 
ny  a  pleasant  song  he  sung, 
ihey  were  made  when  we  were  young ; 
not  too  grand,  not  he,  to  know 
rry  old  songs  made  long  ago. 
his  name  on  the  window-pone ;  — 
racked  by  my  new  friend's  riding-cane ! 

I  oU  friend,  **  he  tirled  at  the  pin,** 
led  the  door  and  entered  in ; 
NTora  glad  to  see  his  face 
ok  at  the  fire  his  'customed  place, 

little  children*  loud  in  glee, 
eloomed  him  as  they  welcomed  me. 
m  oar  grieft,  our  joys  he  shared ; 
aimec  be  friend  wiUi  him  compared  ; 

tried  him  long,  had  found  him  true ! 
I  the  old  friend  for  the  new  f 


Cometh  in  fordly  state; 
I  a  alartling  ring  at  the  gate ; 
horry  and  pomp,  there  s  pride  and  din, 
oaw  friend  bravely  entcreth  in. 
Nif  the  noUeat  wines  for  cheer, 
mm  a  least  that  costeth  dear ; 
aowa  not  what  m  my  heart  lies  deep; — 
liogh  with  me,  but  never  shall  weep. 


MABEL  ON  MIDSUMMER  DAY. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
PART  I. 

**  Arise,  my  maiden,  Mabel," 

The  mother  said,  **  arise. 
For  the  golden  sun  of  Midsummer 

Is  shining  in  the  skies. 

**  Arise,  my  little  maiden. 

For  thou  must  speed  away. 
To  wait  upon  thy  grandmother 

This  livelong  summer  day. 

"And  thou  must  carry  with  thee 

This  wheaten  cake  so  fine ; 
This  new-made  pat  of  butter; 

This  little  flask  of  wine! 

**  And  tell  the  dear  old  body, 

This  day  I  canixyt  come. 
For  the  good  man  went  out  yeiter>mon\ 

And  he  is  not  come  home. 

**  And  more  than  this,  poor  Amy 

Upon  my  knee  doth  lie ; 
I  fear  me,  with  this  fever>pain 

That  little  child  will  die! 

'*  And  thou  oan'at  help  thy  grandmother; 

The  table  thou  can'st  spread ; 
Can'st  feed  the  little  dog  and  bird. 

And  thou  can'st  make  her  bed. 

**  And  thou  can'st  fetch  the  water. 

From  the  lady-well  hard  by ; 
And  thou  can'st  gather  from  the  wood 

The  fiigoti  brown  and  dxy. 

**  Can'st  go  down  to  the  lonesome  glen. 

To  milk  the  mother-ewe; 
This  is  the  work,  my  Mabel, 

That  thou  wilt  have  to  do. 

**  But  listen  now,  my  Mabel, 

This  is  Midsummer^ay, 
When  ail  the  fairy  people 

From  eli^land  come  away. 

"  And  when  thou  art  in  lonesome  glen. 

Keep  by  the  running  bum, 
And  do  not  pluck  the  strawberry  flower. 

Nor  break  the  lady-fern. 

**  But  think  not  of  the  ftiry  folk. 

Lest  mischief  should  beiall ; 
Think  only  of  poor  Amy, 

And  how  thou  fov'st  us  all. 
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•*  Yet  keep  good  he«ii,  my  Mabel, 

If  thou  the  fairies  see. 
And  give  them  kindly  answer 

If  they  should  speak  to  thee. 

**  And  when  into  the  fir>wood 
Thou  go'at  for  fagots  brown. 

Do  noi,  like  idle  children. 
Go  wandering  up  and  down. 

But,  fill  thy  little  apron. 
My  child,  with  earnest  speed ; 

And  that  thou  break  no  living  bough 
Within  the  wood,  take  heed. 

**  For  they  are  spiteful  brownies 

Who  in  the  wood  abide. 
So  be  thou  careful  of  this  thing. 

Lest  evil  should  betide. 

'•But  think  not.  little  Mabel, 
Whilst  thou  art  in  the  wood, 

Of  dwarfish,  wilful  brownies, 
But  of  the  Father  good. 

"  And  when  thou  goest  to  the  spring. 

To  fetch  the  water  thence, 
Do  not  disturb  the  little  stream. 

Lest  this  should  give  oflbnce. 

**  For  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies 
She  loves  that  water  bright ; 

1  've  seen  her  drinking  there  myself 
On  many  a  summer  night. 

**  But  she's  a  gracious  lady. 
And  her  thou  need'st  not  fear ; 

Only  disturb  thou  not  the  stream. 
Nor  spill  the  water  clear  !'* 

**  Now  all  this  I  will  heed,  mother. 

Will  no  word  disobey. 
And  wait  upon  the  grandmother 

This  livelong  sunmier  day!'* 

PART  11. 

Away  tripped  little  Mabel, 
With  the  wheaten  cake  so  fine ; 

With  the  new-made  pet  of  butter. 
And  the  little  flask  of  wine. 

And  long  before  the  sun  was  hot. 
And  morning  mists  had  cleared. 

Beside  the  good  old  grandmother 
The  willing  child  appeared. 

And  all  her  mother's  message 
She  told  with  right  good«will. 

How  that  the  father  was  away. 
And  the  little  child  was  ilL 

And  then  she  swept  the  hearth  ap  clean, 
And  then  the  table  spread; 

And  next  she  fed  the  dog  and  bird ; 
And  then  she  made  the  bed. 

"  And  go  now,"  said  the  grandmother, 
"Ten  paces  down  the  dell. 

And  bring  in  water  for  the  day ; 
Thoa  know'st  the  hKly-welir* 


The  first  time  that  good  Mabel  went. 

Nothing  at  all  saw  she. 
Except  a  bird  —  a  sky-blue  bird  — 

That  sate  upon  a  tree. 

The  next  time  that  good  Mabel  went. 

There  sate  a  lady  bright 
Beside  the  well,  —  a  lady  small. 

All  clothed  in  green  and  white. 

A  curtsey  low  made  Mabel, 

And  then  she  stooped  to  fill 
Her  pitcher  at  the  sparkling  spring. 

But  no  drop  did  she  spill. 

**  Thou  art  a  handy  maiden,*' 

The  fairy  lady  said ; 
"  Thou  hast  not  spilled  a  drop,  nor  yet 

The  fair  spring  troubled! 

"  And  for  this  thing  which  thou  hast 

Yet  may'st  not  understand, 
I  give  to  thee  a  better  gifl 

Than  houses  or  than  land. 

**  Thou  shalr  do  well,  whate'er  thoa  dost, 
As  thou  hast  done  this  day; 

Shalt  have  the  will  and  power  to  jdeew. 
And  shalt  be  loved  alway!" 

Thus  having  said,  she  passed  from  aighl. 

And  nought  could  Mabel  see. 
But  the  little  bird,  the  sky-blue  bifd« 

Upon  the  leafy  tree. 

— **  And  now  go,"  said  the  grandmothflrt 

*'And  fetch  in  fagots  dry; 
All  in  the  neighbouring  fir- wood. 

Beneath  the  trees  they  lie.*' 

Away  went  kind,  good  Mabel, 

Into  the  fir-wood  near. 
Where  all  the  ground  was  dry  and  brown. 

And  the  grass  grew  thin  and  sere. 

She  did  not  wander  up  and  down. 

Nor  yet  a  live  branch  pull. 
But  steadily,  of  the  fallen  boughs 

She  picked  her  apron  fuU. 

And  when  the  wild-wood  browniee 

Came  slidmg  to  her  mind. 
She  drove  them  thence,  aa  she  wae  CoM, 

With  home-thoughts  sweet  and  kind. 

But  all  that  while  the  brownies 

Within  the  fi^wood  still, 
They  watched  her  how  she  picked  the 

And  strove  to  do  no  ill. 

**  And  oh,  but  she  is  small  and  neat,** 
Said  one.  **  'twere  shame  to  spite 

A  creature  so  demure  and  meek, 
A  creature  harmless  quite  T' 

**  Look  only,"  said  another, 
**  At  her  little  gown  of  blue ; 

At  the  kerchief  pinned  about  her  head. 
And  at  her  Uttle  ahoe  r 
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**  Oh,  bnt  the  '»  a  coidely  child,' 

Said  a  third,  **  and  we  will  lay 
A  good-lack-peony  in  her  path, 

A  boon  for  her  thii  day, — 
Seeing  the  broke  no  liTing  wood; 

No  live  thing  did  affray." 

With  that  the  tmallett  penny. 

Of  the  finett  tilver  ore. 
Upon  the  dry  and  tlippery  path. 

Lay  Maberi  feet  before. 

With  joy  the  picked  the  penny  up, 

The  fitiry  penny  good; 
And  with  her  ftgoti  dry  and  brown 

Went  wondering  from  the  wood. 

•*  Now  the  hat  that,**  said  the  browniei, 

**  Let  flax  be  ever  to  dear, 
Will  boy  her  dothet  of  the  very  bett. 

For  many  and  many  a  year'.** 

— "And  go,  now,**taid  the  grandmother, 

"Since  falling  it  the  dew, 
3o  down  unto  the  lonetome  glen. 

And  milk  the  mother*ewe  !'* 

All  down  into  the  lonetome  glen. 
Through  ooptet  thick  and  wild; 

llirough  moitt,  rank  gratt,  by  trickling  ttreami, 
Went  OQ  the  willing  child. 

And  when  the  came  to  lonetome  glen. 

She  kept  betide  the  bora. 
And  neither  plucked  the  strawberry-flower, 

Nor  broke  the  lady-fern. 

And  while  the  milked  the  mother-ewe 

Within  the  lonetome  glen. 
She  wiffhed  that  litde  Amy 

Were  ttrong  and  well  again. 

And  toon  at  the  had  thought  thit  thought. 

She  beard  a  coming  tound. 
At  if  a  thootand  fairy-folk 

Were  gathering  all  around. 

And  then  the  heard  a  litde  voice. 

Shrill  at  the  midge*t  wing. 
Tint  tpahe  aloud, "  a  human  child 

ii  hei«— yet  mark  thit  thing! 

"Hie  Uoy-tem  it  all  unbroke. 

The  tirawberry-flower  unta'en ! 
What  thall  be  done  for  her,  who  ttill 

From  mitchief  can  refrain  f* 

*  Give  her  a  fiury-cake  !**  taid  one, 
"Gfaat  hmr  a  with!**  taid  three; 
The  bteit  with  that  the  hath  withed,** 
SMalU-whate'eritbe."* 

—End  Mabel  heard  the  wordt  they  tpake, 

And  fion  the  lonetome  glen, 
Ubio  the  good  old  grandmother 

Went  gladly  baek  again. 


Thut  happened  it  to  Mabel 
On  that  Midtummerday, 

And  these  three  fiury-bletiingi 
She  took  with  her  away. 

—  *Tit  good  to  make  all  duty  tweaC, 

To  be  alert  and  kind ; 
Tit  good,  like  litUe  Mabel, 

To  have  a  willing  mind! 


A  CHRISTMAS   CAROL 

AwAKX,  arite,  good  Chrittiant, 

Let  nothing  you  ditmay; 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 

Wat  bom  upon  thit  day! 

The  telftame  moon  wat  thining 

That  now  it  in  the  tky. 
When  a  holy  band  of  angelt 

Came  down  from  God  on  high. 

Came  down  on  cloudt  of  gloiy. 

Arrayed  in  shining  light. 
Unto  the  thepherd-people. 

Who  watched  their  flockt  by  night 

And  through  the  midnight  tilenc« 

The  heavenly  hott  began, 
"Glory  to  God  the  highett; 

On  earth  good-will  to  man! 

**  Fear  not,  we  bring  good  tidings, 

Fot,  on  thit  happy  mom. 
The  promited  one,  the  Soviour, 

In  Bethlehem  town  it  boraf* 

Up  rote  the  joyful  thepherdt 
From  the  ground  whereon  they  lay. 

As  ye  should  rite,  good  Christiant, 
To  hail  thit  blotted  day ! 

Up  rote  the  timple  thepherdt. 

All  with  a  joyful  mind ; 
"  And  let  ut  go,  with  tpecd,**  taid  they, 

"Thit  holy  child  to  find!** 

Not  in  a  kingly  palace 
The  son  of  God  they  found. 

But  in  a  lowly  manger 
Where  oxen  fod  around. 

The  glorious  king  of  heaven ; 

The  Lord  of  all  the  earth. 
In  mercy  condescended 

To  be  of  humble  birth. 

There  worshipped  him  the  wite  men. 

At  pmphett  had  foietold ; 
And  laid  their  gifts  befi>re  him. 

Frankincense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

Long  looked  the  simple  shepherds. 

With  holy  wonder  stirred. 
Then  prais^  God  for  all  the  thingi 

Which  they  had  teen  and  heard. 
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And  homeward  went  rejoicing 
Upon  that  Chrittmaa  momt 

Declaring  unto  erery  one. 
That  Jetus  Chnrt  wai  bom. 

That  he  waa  bom,  —  the  Sovioar* 
The  promised  one  of  old ; 

That  they  had  teen  the  ion  of  God 
'To  every  one  they  lold. 

And.  like  unto  the  •hepherda* 

We  wander  far  and  near. 
And  bid  ye  wake,  good  Christiau^ 

The  joyful  newa  to  hear. 

Awake,  ariie,  good  Chriatiana, 
Let  nothing  you  diamay, 

Remember  Chriat  the  Saviour 
Waa  bom  upon  thia  day ! 


LITTLE   CHILDREN. 

Sportino  through  the  ibreat  wide; 
Playing  by  the  waterside ; 
WajKlering  o'er  the  heathy  fella ; 
Down  witfiin  the  woodland  delb; 
All  among  the  mountain  wild, 
Dwelleth  many  a  little  child ! 
In  the  baron*a  hall  of  pride ; 
By  the  poor  man*a  dull  fireaide : 


'Mid  the  mighty,  'mid  the 
Little  children  may  be  aeen. 
Like  the  flowera  that  apring  op 
Bright  and  oountleaa,  everywharal 

In  the  far  iaiea  of  the  main ; 
In  the  deaert'a  lone  domain ; 
In  the  aavage  mountain^leo, 
'Mong  the  tribea  of  awarthy  men ; 
Whereaoe'er  a  foot  hath  gone: 
Whereaoe'er  the  aon  hath  ahone 
On  a  league  of  peopled  ground, 
Little  children  may  be  found ! 

Bleaainga  on  them !  they  in  ipe 
Move  a  kindly  aympathy. 
With  their  wiahea,  bopea,  and  ftan ; 
With  their  laughter  and  their  lean; 
With  their  wonder  ao  intenae. 
And  their  amall  experience! 

Little  children,  not  alone 
On  the  wide  earth  are  ye  known, 
'Mid  ita  laboura  and  ita  carea, 
'Mid  ita  aufleringa  and  ita  anarea. 
Free  from  aorrow,  free  from  atrifo. 
In  the  worid  of  love  and  liie. 
Where  no  ainful  thing  hath  trod ; 
In  the  preaence  of  your  God. 
Spotleaa,  blaroeleaa,  glorified. 
Little  children,  ye  abide ! 


Hirers  unn  iFlot»(tr0,  nnn  otlirtr  Cottnttfi  Sftftij 
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THE  STORMY  PETEREL. 

O  stormy,  atormy,  Ptoterel, 

Coroe  reat  thee,  bird,  awhile ; 

There  is  no  atorm.  believe  me, 
Anigh  thia  aummer  iaie. 

Come,  reat  thy  waving  pinJoos; 

Alight  thee  down  by  me ; 
And  toll  BM  aomewhat  of  the  loft 

Thou  learneat  on  the  sea! 

Dost  hear  beneath  the  ocean 

The  gathering  tempest  form? 

See'at  thou  afar  the  little  cloud 
That  grows  into  the  atorm  f 

How  ia  it  in  the  billowy  deptha  — 
Doth  aeapweed  heave  and  swell  f 

And  ia  a  aound  of  coming  woe 

Rung  from  each  caveroed  ahallff 

Dost  watch  the  atormy  aonset 
In  tempeata  of  the  west ; 

And  see  the  old  moon  riding  atow 
With  the  new  moon  on  her 
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DiMt  nmn.  the  billowi  heaving 

Befon  the  ouming  gale; 
And  •ereem  ibr  jojr  of  every  Kmnd 

That  turm  the  •eaman  pale? 

Are  gcnty  tempettt  mirth  to  thee  t 
Lov*at  thou  the  lightning's  flash; 

The  booming  of  the  mountain  waves — 
The  thunder's  deafening  crash? 

O  stormy,  stormy  Peterel, 

Tboa  art  a  bird  of  woe ! 
Yet  would  I  thou  could'st  tell  me  half 

Of  the  misery  thou  dost  know ! 

Hiefe  was  a  ship  went  down  last  nightr— 

A  good  ship  and  a  lair; 
A  ccatly  freight  within  her  lay, 

And  many  a  soul  was  there ! 

Tbe  night-black  storm  was  over  her. 
And  'neath  the  cavemed  wave : 

In  all  her  strength  she  perished, 
Nor  dull  of  roan  could  save. 

The  cry  of  her  great  agony 
Went  upward  to  the  sky; 

She  perished  in  her  strength  and  pride, 
Nor  human  aid  was  nigh. 

Bol  dwo,  O  stormy  Peterel, 

Went'st  screaming  o'er  the  foam ; — 
Are  then  no  tidings  from  that  ship 

Which  thou  canst  carry  home  ? 

Tea!  He  who  raised  the  tempest  up^ 
Snaiained  each  drooping  one; 

And  God  was  present  in  the  storm. 
Though  hnman  aid  was  none! 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  GARDEN. 

An  yea,  die  poor  man's  garden ! 

It  is  great  jey  to  me. 
Tins  little,  preeioufl  piece  of  ground 

Before  hia  door  to  see ! 

The  rich  man  has  his  gardeners, — 
ifis  gndeners  3roang  and  old ; 

He  never  takea  a  epade  in  hand. 
Nor  woikeih  in  the  inoald. 

U  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so,— 
Wealth,  aervynis,  be  has  none ; 

And  all  the  work  that's  done  fiw  him 
Most  by  himself  be  done. 

All  day  upon  some  weaiy  task 
He  loileth  with  good  will ; 

And  back  he  comea,  at  set  of  sun, 
Hia  gnrden-ploC  to  U1L 


IW  lidi  nan  in  his  garden  walks, 
And  'neaah  his  garden  treea ; 

Wnpped  in  a  dream  of  other  things. 
Be  awoB  to  take  his 
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One  moment  he  beholds  his  ftowtn. 
The  next  they  are  forgot  t 

He  eateth  of  his  rarest  fruits 
As  though  he  ate  them  ix>t 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so  ;— 
He  knows  each  inch  of  ground. 

And  every  single  plant  and  flower 
That  grows  within  its  bound. 

He  knows  where  grow  his  wall-flowen. 
And  when  they  will  be  out; 

His  mnss-rose,  and  ccmvolvulus 
That  twines  his  pales  about 

He  knows  his  red  swee^williams ; 

And  the  stocks  that  cost  him  dear^-^ 
That  well-cet  row  of  crimson  stocks. 

For  he  bought  tbe  seed  last  year. 

And  though  unto  the  rich  man 
The  cost  of  flowers  is  nought, 

A  sixpence  to  a  poor  man 

Is  toil,  and  care,  and  thought. 

And  here  is  his  potatoe-bed. 

All  well*grown,  strong,  and  green; 
How  could  a  rich  man's  heart  leap  np 

At  anything  so  mean! 

But  he,  the  poor  man,  sees  his  crop. 
And  a  thankful  man  is  he. 

For  he  thinks  all  through  the  winter 
How  rich  his  board  will  be 

And  how  his  merry  little  onea 
Beside  the  fire  will  stand, 

E^ch  with  a  large  potaloe 
In  a  round  and  rosy  hand. 

The  rich  man  has  his  wall-fruits. 

And  his  delicious  vines; 
His  fruit  for  every  season ; 

His  melons  and  his  pinea. 

The  poor  roan  has  his  gooseberries ; 

His  currants  white  and  red; 
His  apple  and  his  damson  tree, 

And  a  little  strawfoerry*bed. 

A  happy  man  he  thinks  himself, 
A  man  that's  passing  well,— 

To  have  some  fruit  for  the  children* 
And  some  besides  to  selL 

Around  the  rich  man's  trellissed  bower 
Gay,  costly  creepers  run; 

The  poor  man  has  his  scarlet-beans 
'To  screen  him  from  the  sun. 

And  there  before  the  little  bench, 
O'enhadowed  by  the  bower. 

Grow  southern-wood  and  lemon-thyme. 
Sweet-pea  and  gilliflower; 

And  pinks  and  clove-carnations^ 
Rich-scented  side  by  side; 

And  at  each  end  a  holly-hock. 

With  an  edge  of  London-pride. 
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And  hen  comes  the  old  grandmother. 
When  her  day's  work  is  done ; 

And  here  they  bring  the  sickly  babe 
To  cheer  it  in  the  sun. 

And  here,  on  Sabbath^momings, 
The  good  man  comes  to  get 

His  Sunday  nosegay,  moss-rose  bud, 
White  pink,  and  mignonette. 

And  here,  on  Sabbath-evenings, 

Until  the  stars  are  out, 
With  a  little  one  in  either  hand. 

He  walketh  all  abuuL 

For  though  his  garden-plot  is  small. 

Him  doth  it  satisfy; 
For  there  *s  no  inch  of  all  his  ground 

That  does  not  fill  his  eye. 

It  is  not  with  the  rich  man  thus ; 

For  though  his  grounds  are  wide, 
He  looks  beyond,  and  yet  beyond. 

With  soul  unsatisfied. 

Yea !  in  the  poor  man's  garden  grow 
Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers; — 

Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind. 
And  joy  for  weaiy  hours. 


THE  APPLE-TREE. 

Let  them  sing  of  bright  red  gold ; 

Let  them  sing  of  silver  fiur; 
Sing  of  all  that 's  on  the  earth. 

All  that's  in  the  air; 
All  that 's  in  the  sunny  air. 

All  that's  in  the  sea; 
And  I  '11  sing  a  song  as  rare 

Of  the  apple-tree ! 
The  red-bloomed  apple-tree; 
The  red-cheeked  apple-tree ; 
That 's  the  tree  for  ymi  and  me. 

The  ripe,  rosy  apple-tree! 

Learned  men  have  learned  books. 

Which  they  ponder  day  and  night; 
Easier  leaves  than  theiis  I  read. — 

Blossoms  pink  and  white; 
filosaom-leftves  all  pink  and  white. 

Wherein  I  can  see 
Charactered,  as  clear  m  light. 

The  old  apple-tree; 
The  gold-cheeked  apple-tree; 
The  red-streaked  apple-tree; 
All  the  fruit  that  groweth  on 

The  ripe,  rosy  apple-tree! 

Autumn  comes,  and  our  good-man 
Soon  m  harvest-toil  is  o'er. 

Speculates  on  apple-crops  — 
Be  they  leas  or  more; 

I  eoukl  tell  him ;  less  or  more 
*  Is  well-known  to  me ; 

I  have  eyes  that  see  the  core 
or  the  apple4ree; 


The  old,  mossy  apple-tree; 
The  young,  glossy  apple-tree; 
Scathed  or  sound,  the  country  nraiid, 
I  know  every  apple-tree! 

Winter  comes,  as  winter  will, 

Bringing  dark  days,  frost,  and  n 
But  the  apple  is  in  vogue 

At  the  Christmas-time; 
At  the  merry  Christmas-time 

Folks  are  full  of  glee ; 
llien  they  bring  out  apples  prime. 

Of  the  primest  tree ; 
Then  you  the  roast-apple  see 
While  they  toast  the  apple-tree. 
Singing,  with  a  jolly  chime. 

Of  the  bnve  old  apple-tree! 


THE  HERON. 

Lo!  there  the  hermit  of  the  waste. 

The  ghost  of  ages  dim. 
The  fisher  of  the  solitudes. 

Stands  by  the  river's  brim! 

Old  Heron,  in  the  feudal  times. 
Beside  the  forest  stream. 

And  by  the  moorUind  waters. 
Thus  didst  thou  love  to  dream. 

And  over  towers  and  castles  high. 
And  o'er  the  armed  men. 

Skirmishing  on  the  border-lands. 
Or  crouching  in  the  glen; 

Thy  heavy  wings  were  seen  to  flit. 
Thy  azure  shape  was  known 

To  pilgrim  and  to  anchorite. 
In  deserts  scorched  and  ione. 

Old  Heron,  in  those  foudal  times 
Thou  wast  in  dangerous  graces 

Secured  by  mandates  and  by  laws 
All  for  the  royal  chase. 

No  meaner  head  might  plot  thy  death 
Than  one  which  wore  a  crown; 

No  meaner  hand  might  loose  the  shaft. 
From  the  skies  to  strike  thee  dowik 

And  out  came  trooping  courtly  damai^ 
And  men  of  high  degree. 

On  steeds  caparisoned  in  gold. 
With  briidles  ringing  free. 

Came  king  and  queen ;  came  warrior 
Came  lord  and  lady  fiur. 

All  gallant,  beautiful,  and  bold. 
Into  the  autumn  air. 

The  abbot  and  the  bishop  grave. 

The  monk  with  crown  new-shoro. 

Who  sore  did  rue  their  ravaged  stew* 
In  the  last  Lent  fiutom. 
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The  keeper*  with  their  dogi  ia  leuh ; 

The  folconen  before. 
Who  proudly  on  their  sturdy  wriata 

The  hooded  tercel  bore. 

And  in  thy  lolitary  haunts 

By  Btreem  or  sedgy  mere, 
The  laugh,  the  about,  the  criea  of  dogi 

And  men,  came  to  thine  ear. 

And  atarting  from  thy  reverie. 
And  apringing  from  the  bent. 

Into  the  air.  from  joyoua  hearts, 
Another  shout  was  aent 

Up,  up,  into  the  azure  skies 

On  circling  pinions  strong. 
Fair  eyes  pursued  thy  mounting  course 

While  the  falcon  sped  along. 

Up,  up.  into  the  azure  skies 

Thy  strenuous  pinions  go. 
While  shouts  and  cries,  and  wondering  eyea, 

Still  reach  thee  from  below : 
But  higher,  and  higher,  like  a  spirit  of  fire, 

Still  o*er  thee  hangs  thy  foe ; 

Thy  cruel  foe,  still  seeking 

With  one  down-plunging  aim, 

To  strike  thy  precious  life 
For  ever  from  thy  frame! 

.  Bat  doomed  perhaps,  as  down  he  darts 
Swift  as  the  rushing  wind. 
Impaled  opon  thy  up-turned  beak. 
To  leave  his  own  behind. 

Old  Heron,  all  those  times  are  past. 
Those  jocund  troops  are  fied  ; 

Hm  king,  the  queen,  the  keepers  green. 
The  dogs,  the  hawks  are  dead ! 

In  many  a  minster's  solemn  gloom. 

In  shattered  abbeys  lone. 
Lie  all  thy  crowned  enemies. 

In  midnight  vaults  of  stone! 

Hm  towers  are  torn,  the  gates  outworn, 
I^mcnllis,  moat,  and  mound 

Ars  vanished  all.  or  faintly  mark 
Some  rarely-trodden  ground. 

(Xer  aO  those  abbeys,  convents,  all 
'Hiose  chantriea  and  crosses, 

Wkcie  tboa  didst  glide  past  in  thy  pride. 
Glow  tawny  ferns  and  mosses. 

Where  banners  waved,  the  ivy  grows ; — 

Baronial  times  are  o*er! 
The  fcwsti  now  are  cornfields  green. 

Green  is  the  lakelet's  shore. 


grew  the  furze,  now  runs  the  fence ; 
Where  waved  the  wild-rush  free, 
Aad  whistled  moorland-grasses  sere, 
Fai  cattle  roam  the  lea. 


The  bow  is  gone,  the  hawk  is  thrown 

For  ever  from  the  hand ; 
And  now  we  live  a  bookish  race, 

All  in  a  cultured  land. 

Yet  here  and  there  some  remnant 

Of  those  old  woodland  times ; 

Some  waste  lies  brown ;  some  forest  spraadi; 

Some  rocky  streamlet  chimes. 

t 
And  there,  beside  the  waters. 

On  moorland  and  on  wold. 

I  find  thee  watching  still. 

Thou  fisherman  of  old. 

Oh  fair,  fiiir  is  the  forest. 

When  summer  is  in  prime! 
And  I  love  to  lie  by  mountain  lake, 

On  its  slopes  of  heath  and  thyme ! 

In  the  thyme  so  richly  fragrant. 
In  the  heath  that  blooms  so  fitir, 

And  list  the  quaint  bird-voices 

From  the  moorland  and  the  air. 

All  those  that  lead  their  sweetest  lives 

Far  from  the  haunt  of  men. 
Are  sending  forth  their  gladness 
In  many  a  wild  cry  then. 

The  curlew  and  the  plover. 

The  gor-cock  on  the  brae. 
Send,  with  the  singing  of  the  lark. 

Their  voices  far  away! 

The  coot  and  moor-hen  from  the  reeds. 

Or  where  the  waters  run 
Crystal  and  warm  and  glittering. 

O'er  the  pebbles  in  the  sun. 

And  fiom  the  air,  in  circling  flight. 

Comes  suddenly  the  crowd 
Of  all  the  wild-duck  army. 

With  pinions  rustling  load; 

And,  dashing  down  into  the  lake. 

The  splashing  waters  bound 
In  drops  and  showers  of  silver. 

And  in  snow-flakes  all  around. 

Such  is  the  joy  that  wakena. 

That  clamours,  and  that  lives. 

In  all  the  winged  creatures. 
Where  nature  still  survives; 

Where  nature  still  survives 

In  her  regions  wild  and  free ; 

So  lives  m  all  her  creatures. 
Old  fisherman,  but  thee ! 

Whene'er  I  meet  thee,  Heron, 

By  river  brood  and  deep^ 
Where  mouniain-torrents  run  and  moan 

Or  ponded  waters  sleep; 

By  tarns  upon  the  naked  hills; 

In  stony  regions  grey. 
Or  wading  in  the  sounding  sea 

Amid  the  hissing  spray: 
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Whene'er  I  aee  thee,  Henm, 
Thy  cheer  u  nlent  •till ; 

Solemnly  welching  by  the  wave, 
Or  o*er  the  dotky  hill, 

Weving  thy  shadowy  wings 
lo  motion  grave  and  slow, 

like  a  spirit  of  the  solemn  post 
That  museth  on  iis  woe ! 

like  one  that  in  all  present  joy 
Finds  DO  oongental  tone. 

For  his  heart  is  in  the  perished  past. 
And  seekelh  that  alone! 

Then  hail  to  thee,  old  Heron, 
Flit  on  from  dream  to  dream; 

Be  yet  the  watcher  on  the  shore, 
The  spirit  of  the  stream ; 

For  still  at  sight  of  thee  come  back 
The  storied  times  of  old ; 

The  jovial  hawking-train,  the  chase. 
The  sturdy  bowmen  bold. 

Still  wandering  over  cultured  fields. 
Or  *mid  the  human  throng. 

Come  back  the  feudal  castle, 
The  harper  and  his  song. 

And  it  is  pleasant  thus  to  dream 
In  this  kingdom  of  (he  free. 

Now  laws  are  strong  and  roads  are  good, 
Of  outlaw  'neath  his  tree. 

Now  knowledge  ftlls  like  sunshine. 
And  peace  walks  in  our  towns  — 

Oh  pleasant  are  the  feudal  days 
And  the  bloody  strife  of  crowns ! 

Then  hail  to  thee,  old  Heron ! 

Flit  on  to  lakes  and  streams ; 
And  by  their  waters  dreaming. 

Still  prompt  these  pleasant  dreams ! 


THE   ROSE   OF   MAY. 

Ah  there  *s  the  lily,  marble  pale. 
The  bonny  broom,  the  dstus  frail. 
The  rich  sweet-pea,  the  iris  blue. 
The  larkspur  with  its  peacock  hue  i — 
Each  one  is  fiur,  yet  hold  I  will 
That  the  rose  of  May  is  fairer  still. 

'TIS  grand  'neath  paloce-walls  to  grow ; 
To  blaze  where  lords  ond  ladies  go ; 
To  hang  o*er  marble  founts,  and  shine 
In  modem  gardens  trim  and  fine ;  — 
But  the  rose  of  May  is  only  seen 
Where  the  great  of  other  days  have  been. 

The  house  is  mouldering  stone  by  stone ; 
The  garden-walks  are  overgrown ; 
The  flowers  are  low,  the  weeds  are  high ; 
The  fountain-stream  is  choked  and  dry ; 
The  dial-stone  with  mois  is  green. 
Where'er  the  rose  of  May  is  seen. 


The  rose  of  May  its  pride  displayed 
Along  the  old  stone  balustrade ; 
And  ancient  ladies,  quointly  digfat. 
In  its  pink  blossoms  look  delight. 
And  on  the  steps  would  make  a  stand. 
To  scent  its  sweetness,  iiui  in  hand. 

Long  have  been  dead  those  ladies  gay  i 
Their  Tery  heirs  have  passed  away ; 
And  their  old  portraits,  prim  and  tall. 
Are  mouldering  in  the  mouldering  hall ; 
The  terrace  and  (he  balustrade 
Lie  broken,  weedy,  and  decayed. 

But,  lithe  and  tall,  the  rose  of  May 
Shoots  upward  through  the  ruin  grey. 
With  scented  flower,  and  leaf  pale-green. 
Such  rose  as  it  hath  ever  been ; 
Left,  like  a  noble  deed,  to  grace 
The  memory  of  an  ancient  nee ! 


Whst  exact  species  of  rose  this  is  I  do  not  know; 
it  appears  not  to  be  approved  of  in  modem  gardens^ 
— at  least  if  it  be,  it  is  so  much  altered  by  cultivation 
as  to  have  Inst  much  of  its  primitive  character.  I 
saw  it  in  three  difierent  situations  in  Nottingham- 
shire. In  the  small  remains  of  gardens  and  old  Isby- 
rinthine  shmbbery  at  Awlhorpe  Hall, — which,  when 
we  were  there,  had  just  been  taken  down. — the  resi- 
dence of  the  good  Colonel  John  Hutchinson  and  his 
sweet  wife  Lucy ; — in  the  very  gardens  which,  u 
she  relates  in  his  life,  he  laid  out  and  took  so  iqpch 
pleasure  in.  It  was  growing  also,  with  tall  shoots 
and  abundance  of  flowers,  in  the  most  fbriora  of  ga^ 
dens  at  an  old  place  called  Burton  Grange,  a  house 
so  desolate  and  deserted  as  to  have  gained  from  a 
poetical  friend  of  ours  the  appropriate  name  of  Tkt 
\  Dead  Ho»»e.  It  wm  a  dreary  and  most  lonesome 
place ;  the  very  bricks  of  which  it  viin  built  were 
bleached  by  long  exposure  to  wind  and  weethw; 
there  seemed  no  life  within  or  about  it  £veiy  tnee 
of  furniture  and  wainscot  was  gone  from  its  interior, 
and  its  principal  rooms  were  the  depositories  of  old 
ploughs  and  disused  ladders ;  yet  still  its  not  fkom 
and  windows  were  in  decent  repair,  it  had  once 
upon  a  time  been  a  well-conditioned  house ;  had  been 
moated,  and  its  garden-wall  had  been  temiiuitcd  by 
stately  stone  pillars  surmounted  by  well-cut  oms.  one 
of  which,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  lay  overgrown 
with  grass  in  the  ground  beneath ;  the  other,  aller  a 
similar  fall,  had  been  replaced,  bat  with  the  wrong 
end  uppermost.  To  add  still  more  to  its  lonesome* 
ness,  thick,  wild  woods  encompassed  it  on  three  sidsi^ 
whence  of  an  evening,  and  oflen  too  in  the  cooise 
of  the  day,  came  the  voices  of  owls  and  other  gkxaiiy 
wood -creatures. 

*'  There  *s  not  a  flower  in  the  garden,**  said  a  wih 
man  who.  with  her  husband  and  child,  we  found.  M 
our  astonishment,  inhabiting  what  had  once  been  th 
scullery, — **  not  a  flower  but  fever-few  and  the  rasw 
of  May,  and  you  *ll  not  think  it  vi-orth  getting."  She 
was  mistaken ;  I  vras  delighted  to  find  this  sweet  tod 
favourite  rose  in  so  ruinous  a  situulimi. 

Again,  we  found  it  in  the  gardens  of  Anncoley  Ham 
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that  nKwt  poetical  of  old  roarnkms ;  and  the  ancient 
bouaekeeper,  at  that  lime  its  sole  inhabitant,  pointed 
•at  thii  flower  with  a  particular  erophaiia.  "And 
Here 's  the  roM  of  May/'  aaid  the,  drawing  out  a 
alender  spray  from  a  tangle  of  jessamine  that  hung 
about  the  stone-work  of  the  terrace ;  '*  a  main  pretty 
thing,  though  there's  little  store  set  by  it  now-a- 
days!'* 


THE   DOR. HAWK. 

Fekm-owu  Chum-owl,  or  Goat-sucker, 
Night-jar,  Dor-hawk,  or  whate'er 

Be  thy  name  among  a  dozen,  — 

Whip>poor- Will's  and  Who-are-yoQ*s  comin, 

Chuck- WillVwidow's  near  relatk>n, 

Tbou  art  at  thy  night  vocation, 

Thrilling  the  still  evening  air! 

In  the  dark  brown  wood  beyond  us. 

Where  the  night  lies  dusk  and  deep; 
WlMre  the  fox  his  furrow  maketh. 
Where  the  tawny  owl  awaketh 
Nightly  from  his  day-long  deep; 

TTiere  Dor-hawk  is  thy  abiding, 
Bfeadow  green  is  not  for  thee ; 

While  the  aspen  branches  shiver, 

'Mid  die  roaring  of  the  river, 

CaoMB  thy  chirring  voice  to  me. 


I,  thy  form  I  never  looked  on, 
And  to  see  it  do  not  care ; 
MtK  been,  and  thou  art  only 
As  a  Toice  of  forests  lonely, 

Haaitl  and  dwelling  only  there. 

Bringing  thonghts  of  dusk  and  shadow ; 

Treea  huge-branched  in  ceaseless  change ; 
ftllid  night-moths,  spectre-seeming; 
All  ft  ailent  land  of  dreaming, 

Indistinct  and  large  and  strange. 

B»  thoa  thoa,  and  thus  I  prize  thee 

More  than  knowing  thee  face  to  lace, 
and  beak  and  leg  and  feather, 
:  fion  harm  of  touch  and  weather, 
Underneath  a  fine  gli 


;  nad  of  thee,  and  find  out 
How  thou  fliest,  fast  or  slow ; 
Of  ihae  in  the  north  and  south  too. 
Of  thy  great  moustachioed  mouth  too, 
And  thy  Latin  name  alsa 


of  relations  also  in  America:  the  Whip-poor-Will, 
the  Willy-come-go,  the  Work-away,  and  the  Who- 
are-yon?  being  all  of  the  same  family.  In  Africa 
and  among  the  American  Indians  these  birds  are 
looked  upon  with  reverence  or  fear;  lor,  by  some 
they  are  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the  dead,  and  by 
others  to  be  obedient  to  gloomy  or  evil  spirits.  The 
Dor-Hawk  of  our  own  country  has  been  sulgect  to 
slander,  as  his  name  of  the  goat-sucker  shows.  This 
name  originated  of  course  in  districts  where  goala 
were  used  for  milking,  and  furnished^  no  doubt,  an 
excuse  for  the  false  herd,  who  stole  the  milk  and 
blamed  the  bird. 

The  Dor-Hawk,  like  the  owl,  is  not  seen  in  tha 
day;  and  like  it  also,  is  an  inhabitant  of  wild  and 
gloomy  scenes;  heathy  tracks  abounding  in  fern; 
moon,  ond  old  woods.  It  is  so  regular  in  the  time 
of  beginning  its  nightly  cry,  that  good  old  Gilbert 
White  declares,  it  appeared  to  him  to  atrike  up  ex- 
actly when  the  report  of  the  Portsmouth  evening  gun 
was  heard.  He  says  also,  that  its  voice,  which  re- 
sembles the  loud  purring  of  a  cat,  occarions  a  singu- 
lar vibration  even  in  solid  buildings ;  lor  that,  as  ha 
and  some  of  his  neighbours  sate  in  a  hermitage  on  a 
steep  hill-side,  where  they  had  been  taking  tea,  a 
Dor-Hawk  alighted  on  the  little  cross  at  the  top^  and 
uttered  his  cry.  making  the  walls  of  the  boilding 
sensibly  vibrate,  to  tlie  wonder  of  all  the  company. 

I  can  give  no  anecdotes  of  the  iHrd  from  my  own 
experience.  I  know  him  best  by  his  voice,  heard 
mostly  from  scenes  of  a  wild  and  picturesque  char- 
acter, in  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  evening,  or  in  the 
deep  calm  of  summer  moonlight.  I  heard  him  first 
in  a  black,  solemn-looking  wood,  between  Houghton 
Tower,  and  Pleasington  Priory,  in  LAncashire.  Since 
then  I  have  become  familiar  with  his  voice  in  the 
pleasant  woods  of  Winter-down,  and  Claremoot^  in 
Surrey. 


Dor4uwk,  I  love  thee  better 
While  thy  voice  unto  me  seems 
o*er  the  evening  meadows, 
FlmB  a  dark  brown  land  of  shadows, 
a  pleaaant  voice  of  dreams ! 


sinfnlar  bird,  which  is  found  in  every  part 

old  world,  as  well  in  the  cold  regions  of  Sibe- 

ia  the  hot  jungles  of  India,  and  the  lion-haunted 

I  of  Afriea.  hii,  aa  we  have  said,  a  large  clasa 
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THE  OAK-TREE. 

Sing  for  the  Oak-Tree, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
Sing  for  the  Oak-tree, 

That  groweth  green  and  good ; 
That  groweth  broad  and  branching 

Wiihin  the  forest  shade; 
That  groweth  now,  and  yet  shall  grow 

When  we  are  lowly  laid! 

The  Oak-Tree  was  an  acorn  once. 

And  fell  upon  the  earth; 
And  sun  and  showers  nourished  it. 

And  gave  the  Oak-tree  birth. 
The  liiile  sprouting  Oak-Tree! 

Two  leaves  it  had  at  first. 
Till  sun  and  showers  had  nouriHhed  it. 

Then  out  the  branches  burst 

The  little  sopling  Onk-Tree! 

Its  root  was  like  a  thread. 
Till  the  kindly  earth  had  nourished  it. 

Then  out  it  freely  spread ; 
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On  this  tide  and  on  that  side 

It  grappled  with  the  ground ; 

And  in  the  ancient,  riAed  rock 
It!  firmest  looting  found. 

The  winds  came,  and  the  rain  fell ; 

The  gusty  tempests  blew; 
All,  all  were  friends  to  the  Oak-Tree, 

And  stronger  yet  it  grew. 
The  boy  that  saw  the  acorn  fail. 

He  feeble  grew  and  grey ; 
Bat  the  Oak  was  still  a  thriving  tree, 

And  strengthened  every  day ! 

Four  centuries  grows  the  Oak-Tree, 

Nor  doth  its  verdure  Ihil ; 
Its  heart  is  like  the  iron-wood. 

Its  bark  like  plated  mail. 
Now,  cut  us  down  tite  Oak-Tree, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
And  of  its  timbers  stout  and  strong 

We'U  build  a  vessel  good! 

The  Oak-Tree  of  the  forest 

Both  east  and  west  shall  fly ; 
And  the  blessings  of  a  thousand  lands 

Upon  our  ship  shall  lie! 
For  she  shall  not  be  a  man-of-war, 

Nor  a  pirate  shall  she  be :  — 
Bat  a  noble,  Christian  merchant-ship. 

To  sail  upon  the  sea. 

Then  sing  for  the  Oak-Tree, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
Sing  for  the  Oak-Tree. 

That  groweth  green  and  good  ; 
That  groweth  broad  and  branching 

Within  the  forest  shade  ; 
That  groweth  now,  and  yet  shall  grow, 

When  we  are  lowly  laid! 


THE  CAROLINA  PARROT. 

PAnmoTS,  with  all  their  cleverness,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  keeping  up  a  dialogue ;  otherwise  we  might 
suppose  something  like  the  following  to  be  in  charac- 
ter with  their  humour  and  experience. 

P0LL*8  MUTRDS. 

I  've  heard  of  imp,  I  *ve  heard  of  sprite ; 

Of  fays  and  fairies  of  the  night ; 

Of  that  renowned  fiend  Hobgoblin, 

Running,  racing,  jumping,  hobbhng ; 

Of  Puck,  brimful  of  fun ;  also 

Of  roguinh  Robin  Good  fellow. 

I  've  seen  a  hearth  where,  as  is  told. 

Came  Hobthrush  in  the  days  of  old. 

To  make  the  butter,  mend  the  linen. 

And  keep  the  housewife's  wheel  a-spinning. 

I  've  heard  of  pigmies,  pixies,  lares, 

Shoirim,  geroedim,  and  fairies:  — 

And,  Pferrot,  on  my  honest  word, 

I  liBidly  think  thoa  art  a  bird  ;— 


Thoa  art  some  pixy,  quaint  and  queer ; 

Thou  art  not  canny.  Poll.  I  fear ! 

Look  at  that  impish  leer  of  ihme; 

List  to  thy  scream,  thy  shout,  thy  whine. 

And  none  will  doubt  but  thou  most  be 

A  creature  of  the  faery. 

Or  tell  me.  Poll,  art  thou  not  kin 

To  Jack  o'  lantbcrn  I  Come,  begin ! 

Answer  me.  Poll,  was 't  'mong  the  fairies 

Thou  learnt  thy  many  strange  vagaries  f 

Speak,  pretty  Poll! 

Poll- 

Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  tell  ytMi  all 
Toa>e  got  some  company,  I  see ;  a  short  gentleman 

and  a  tall ; 
Many  ladies,  too,  altogether  two  or  three  doiens, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  they  are  some  of  your  unclee 

and  cousins ! 
Pray  am  not  I  a  very  fine  Ixrd, 
Green,  and  yellow,  and  scarlet  ?  — 

Upon  my  word ! 
That  man  has  a  coat  on  like  our  Captain ! 

CArTAIM. 

Poll,  how  do  you  do.  my  dear  ? 
You  look  well ;  it 's  fine  living  here! 

Pou« 

Ha,  Captain,  how  do  you  do  ?— Captain,  your  health, 

I  say; 
Captain,  I  '11  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your 

health  tu-day !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you !— You  remember,  perhaps. 
That  wood  in  Carolina,  the  guns  and  all  the  traps;— 
To  be  sure  you  do !— Ladies.  I  'm  a  Carolina  bird,— 
Some  come  from  the  Cast  indies,  from  the  Cape,  too, 

I  have  heard ; 
But  I'm  of  Carolina  — to  the  Big-bone  lick  I've 

been, — 
Now  in  that  country  there  is  something  to  be  seen! 
Our  Captain  knows  tkat !  Ay,  Captain,  1  say, 
Do  you  remember  crossing  the  Cedar  Swamp  ooe 

particular  day. 
When  I  got  out  of  your  pocket  and  flew  away  f 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  How  it  makes  me  laugh! 
You  'd  a  pretty  chase  after  me !— ha !  ha !  a  pretty 

chase! 
And  I  sat  in  the  hiccory  Ueos,  laughing  in  your  face! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  how  I  did  laugh. 
What  cypresB-berrios,  cockle-burrs,  and  beech-nuli 

fpest  there! 
You  may  look  all  this  country  over,  and  find  imo6 

anywhere. 
And  what  fun  it  was — me.  and  a  thousand  beside, 
To  fly  in  the  merry  sunshine  through  those  fbcerii 

wide. 
And  build  our  nests  — Oh,  what  nests  we  had!— 
Did  you  ever  see  one  of  our  nests.  Captain  t    EK»  Bf 

lad  /" 

Caftain. 

I  've  heard  of  nests  of  cinnamon. 
With  the  groat  Phoeniz  set  thereon; 
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And  twallowt*  nests,  so  rich  and  sweet, 
or  which  the  Chinese  people  eat ; 
But  of  ymir  nesls  I  never  heord, 
What  kind  are  they,  I  pray  thee,  bird  f 

Parrot. 

NesiB !  ha !  ha !  ha !  what  sort  of  nests  should  they  be  7 
You  may  ihncy  if  you  please,  but  you  '11  never  know 

fn>ni  me! 
I  never  blab,  not  I !  What  sort  of  nest  is  built  f 
Ha!  ha!  ha!    with  sheets  and  blankets  and  •  fine 

Maisei lies  quilt !  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Pat  it  down  in  your  Utile  book, — a  four-post  bed,  I 

With  damask  moreen  hangings,  and  mode  every  day ! 

ha!  ha!  ha! 
Oh,  how  it  makes  me  laugh  !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
I  shall  split  my  sides  with  laughing  some  of  these 

days!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Captain. 

Come,  now,  you  silly  prate-a*pace 
Tell  us  about  that  Big-bime  place. 
Where  our  acquoiritonce  first  began ; 
And  of  those  swamps,  untrode  by  man. 
Where  you  came,  impudent  and  merry, 
For  oockle-burr  and  hackle-berry. 

Parrot. 

or  die  Big-bone  lick,  did  you  say  ?— Ay,  we  used  to 

go  there, 
A  Parrot  *s  very  fond  of  salt !  I  really  declare 
Tve  seen  ten  thounnd  of  us  there  altogether,  — 
A  bcaatiful  sight  it  was,  in  fine  summer  weather, 
hk»  a  grand  velvet  carpet,  of  orange,  green,  and 

jrdlow, 
Govefiof  the  ground !  Ah,  Captain !  my  good  fellow, 
I  hod  reason  lo  rue  the  day  you  came  there  with  your 

gun! 
I  woaki  laogh  if  I  could,  but  to  me  it  was  no  fun— 

heigh-bo! 
Ko  fan  at  all.  Captain,  heigh-ho ! 

CATTAIlf. 

Nay,  Poll,  cheer  ap.  ]rou  *re  better  bete 
TlMn  at  the  Big-bone  lick,  my  dear! 

Parrot. 

Gbpln,  bow  yoa  talk !  we  Panmts  love  each  other — 

Hmm  yoa  shot  duaens  of  us, — my  lather  and  my  mo- 
ther,— 

I  iteB  not  fcfget  it  in  a  harry*— what  wailing  and 
crying,— 

Whu  fyiog  roond  and  round  there  was !  What  oom- 
iirting  the  dying ! 

Tso,  yooisell^  laid  down  your  giuv— overcome  by  the 
«ght, 

iai  Ml  yoa  woaM  not  shoot  again,  at  least  that 
mghti 

H^^ho!  I  am  joat  ready  to  cry ! 
Aid  I  think  I  shall  cry  befbra  I  have  done!    {She 


There,  now,  I  am  better!  but  my  throat  is  quite  hot; 
Can*t  I  have  a  glass  of  water  ? — {She  coughs.)    Plow 

me,  what  a  cold  1  've  got! 
Do,  shut  that  window,  Jenny,  or  we  shall  all  die  of 

cold; 
And  mend  the  fire,  can't  you,  as  you  already  have 

been  told ! 
And  let 's  have  a  cup  of  tea,  ibr  I  'm  just  tired  to 

death. 
What  a  shocking  cold  it  is !  and  I  'm  so  short  of 

breath ! — (She  cough$  again.) 
(She  speak$  in  another  voice.) 
Tea 's  ready,  if  3rou  please.    Ready  is  it  7 

With  the  water  in  the  pot  7 
Tes,  ma'am !  Well,  then,  I  '11  go  and  have  my  taa» 

while  the  muffin 's  hot! 

£n^P0LL. 

The  Parrot  of  which  we  have  been  reading,  mtj 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  of  which  so  inter* 
esting  an  ac<iount  is  given  by  Wilson  in  his  American 
Ornithology.  It  was  taken  at  the  Big-bone  lick» 
where  he  witnessed  the  extreme  ofllection  and  strong 
sympathy  which  the  parrots  have  for  ench  other,  and 
of  which  we  have  imagined  our  bird  to  speak.  Ila 
merriment,  loo,  respecting  the  nests  of  the  tribe,  may 
poss  as  natural,  considering  the  little  light  Wilaoa 
could  obtain  on  the  subject,  and  the  vivacious  mock- 
ery of  the  bird's  disposition,  even  if  it  had  had  the 
power  of  giving  him  the  requimte  information. 

The  parrot  has  been  made  to  speak  of  her  travels 
with  "the  Captain"  through  the  morasses  and  cedar- 
swamps,  and  of  the  trouble  she  gave  him,  "  when 
many  a  lime,"  says  he,  (Wilmn)  "  I  was  tempted  to 
abandon  it."  "  And  in  this  manner,"  he  goes  on  to 
say.  "  I  carried  it  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  my 
pocket,  where  it  was  exposed  all  day  to  the  jolting 
of  the  horse,  but  regularly  liberated  at  meal-timea 
and  in  the  evening,  at  which  it  always  ezpressed 
great  salisfoction."  The  Chickasaw  and  the  Chao- 
taw  Indians,  omong  whom  he  was  travelling,  collect- 
ed about  him  whenever  he  slopped,  men,  women, 
and  children,  laughing  greotly  at  his  novel  compa- 
nion. Kelinkif  was  ihe  nnme  the  Chickosaws  called 
the  porrot ;  but  heoring  Ihe  name  of  Poll,  they  im- 
mediately sdoptf^d  ii.  ond  thmugh  Poll's  medium,  ha 
and  the  Indians  always  became  very  sociable.  **0n 
arriving,"  says  Wilson,  "at  Mr.  Dunhor's,  below 
Natchez,  I  procureti  a  caze,  nnd  ploced  it  under  the 
piazza,  where,  Iry  it*  call,  it  Mvm  attracted  the  pos^ 
ing  flocks,  such  ix  the  niiachment  Ihey  have  for  each 
other.  NnmeroiM  ^mriiofi  frpqiiently  alighted  on  the 
trees  immediately  ahovc.  kecpinc^  up  a  continual  con- 
versation with  the  priMdier.  One  of  these  I  wound- 
ed slightly  in  Ihe  wing,  ond  the  pleasure  Poll  ex)iresa- 
ed  on  meeting  with  thin  new  companion,  was  really 
amusing.  She  crept  chwe  up  lo  it,  as  it  hung  on  the 
side  of  the  cage;  chnitered  lo  it  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice,  as  if  sym^mlhisin);  in  its  misfortunes;  scratched 
about  its  head  and  neck  with  her  bill;  and  both,  at 
night,  nestled  as  clone  as  pomible  locach  other,  some- 
times Poll's  head  beiiix  thrust  among  the  plumage  of 
the  other.    On  the  death  of  litis  companion,  she  Wj^ 
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ptared  reatleM  and  incomolable  for  several  daya.  On 
naehing  New  Orleam,  I  placed  a  looking-gtaaa  in- 
side the  place  where  she  usually  sat,  aiMi  the  instant 
■be  perceived  her  image,  all  her  fbrmer  Ibodness 
seemed  to  return,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  absent 
herself  from  it  for  a  moment.  It  was  evident  that 
she  was  completely  deceived.  Always  when  even- 
ing drew  on,  and  ot)en  during  the  day,  she  laid  her 
head  close  to  thai  of  the  image  in  the  glass,  and  be- 
gan to  dose  with  great  composure  and  satisfactioa. 
In  a  short  time  she  had  learned  to  know  her  name ; 
to  answer  and  come  when  called  on ;  to  climb  up  ' 
my  clothes,  sit  on  my  shoulder,  and  eat  from  my 
mouth.  I  took  her  with  me  to  sea,  determined  to 
peiwvere  in  her  educatitm."  And,  to  give  an  end- 
ing nther  different  to  Mr.  Wilson's,  here  we  have 
presented  her  to  our  readers  in  the  possession  of  an 
English  lady,  and  with  her  education,  for  a  Parrot, 
rmj  oomplete. 


THE  RAVEN. 

RATBf  on  the  blasted  tree, 

Sitting  croaking  dolefully, 

I  wocdd  have  a  word  with  thee! 

Raven,  thou  art  silent  now 
On  the  splintered  forest  bough, 
Glancing  on  me  thy  bright  eye, 
I  shall  ask.  —  do  thou  reply ! 
In  that  far-gone,  awful  time. 
When  the  earth  was  purged  of  crime, 
And  old  Noah  and  the  seven 
In  the  gopher-ark  were  driven. 

RAVEN. 

I  WM  there. 

FOKT. 

I  know  it,  bird. 
And  when  rain  no  more  was  heard 
Plashing  down  in  torrents  wild; 
When  the  face  of  heaven  grew  mild, 
And  from  mountain-summits  brown 
The  subsiding  floods  went  down. 
And  the  prisoned  creatures  fain 
Scented  the  young  earth  again ; 
Wherefore  when  the  patriarch  forth 
Sent  thee  to  look  round  the  earth 
And  bring  tidings  to  his  door, 
Ci|m*st  thou  to  the  ark  no  more  f 

EAVKN. 

Narrow  was  the  ark,  but  wido 
And  fair  the  earth  on  every  side ; 
And  all  around  in  glens  and  plains 
Lay  of  life  the  lorn  remains ; 
Man  and  beast  and  bird,  like  seed 
Scattered  on  the  harvest  mead : 
How  could  I  return  to  bear 
Tidings f    I  was  feasting  there! 

PORT. 

Raven,  ha!  I  thought  the  same. 
But  in  after  times  ye  came, 


To  the  exiled  prophet  good 
Bringing  him  his  daily  food. 

EAVKN. 

Yes,  —  by  Cherith-brook  there  grew 
Mighty  cedars  not  a  fow; 
And  a  raven-tree  was  there 
Spreading  forth  its  branches  baret 
T  was  our  home,  when  thither  ran 
From  the  king  an  awful  man. 
Robed  and  sandaled  as  in  haste. 
With  a  girdle  round  his  waist; 
Strongly  built,  with  brow  severe. 
And  the  bearing  of  a  seer. 
Down  by  Cheriih-brook  he  lajr; 
And  at  mom  and  set  of  day 
Thus  a  voice  unto  us  said, 
*'  By  you  must  this  man  be  fed ; 
Bring  him  flesh,  and  bring  him  bcaad  •" 
And  by  us  he  was  supplied. 
Duly  morn  and  eventide. 
Until  Cherith-brook  was  dried! 

rocT. 
Wondrous  miracle  of  love! 

lAVEN. 

Doth  it  thus  thy  spirit  move  f 
Deeper  truth  than  this  shall  reach  thea* 
Christ  he  bade  the  raven  teach  thee: 
They  plough  not,  said  he,  nor  reap^ 
Nor  have  costly  hoards  to  keep; 
Storehouse  none,  nor  bam  have  they* 
Yet  God  feeds  them  every  day! 
Fret  not  then  your  souls  with  can 
What  to  eat,  or  what  to  wear. 
He  who  hears  the  ravens*  cry 
Looketh  with  a  pitying  eye 
On  his  human  family. 

POXT. 

Raven,  thou  art  spirit-cheering; 
What  thou  say'st  is  worth  the  hearing: 
Never  more  be  it  averred 
That  thou  art  a  doleful  bird ! 


FLOWER  COMPARISONS. 


Ah  cousin  Blanche,  let*s 
What  *8  the  flower  resembling  thee ! 
With  those  dove-like  eyes  of  thine. 
And  thy  fair  hair's  silken  twine; 
With  thy  low.  broad  forehead,  while 
As  marble,  and  as  purely  bright ; 
With  thy  mouth  so  calm  and  sweet. 
And  thy  dainty  hands  and  feet ; 
What 's  the  flower  most  like  to  thee  ff 

Blossom  of  the  orange-tree ! 

Where  may  the  bright  flower  be  met 
That  can  match  with  Margaret,  — 
Margaret  stately,  staid,  and  good. 
Growing  up  to  womanhood; 
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Loving,  thoaghtful,  wise,  and  kind. 
Pure  in  heart  and  atrong  in  mind  f 
Eyea  deep-biue  aa  ia  the  aky 
When  the  fuH  moon  Mila  on  high ; 
Eyebrow  true  and  forehead  fair, 
And  dark,  richly-braided  hair. 
And  a  queenly  head  well  aet. 
Crown  my  maiden  Margaret. 
Where  *8  the  flower  that  thou  canaC  find 
Match  for  bar  in  form  and  mind  ? 

Fair  white  liliea,  having  birth 
In  their  native  genial  earth ;  — 
Theae,  in  acent  and  queenly  grace^ 
Match  thy  maiden'a  form  and  face ! 

Now  for  madcap  laabel  — 
What  lAuOl  auit  her,  pr*ythee  tell ! 
laabel  ia  brown  and  wild ; 
Will  be  evermore  a  child; 
la  all  laughter,  all  vagary, 
Haa  the  spirit  of  a  fairy. 
Are  you  grave?  —  The  gipey  tHy 
Toms  on  yon  her  merry  eye. 
And  you  laugh,  deapito  your  wilK 
laabel  ia  never  still. 
Always  doing,  never  done, 
Be  it  miachieC  work,  or  fun. 
babel  ia  abort  and  brown. 
Soft  to  touch  as  eider-down ; 
Tempered,  like  the  balmy  south. 
With  a  rosy,  laughing  mouth; 
Cheeks  just  tinged  with  peachy  red^ 
And  a  graceful  Hebe>head; 
Hair  pot  up  in  aome  wild  way. 
Decked  with  a  hedge-rose's  spray. 
Now,  where  is  the  bud  or  bell 
That  may  match  with  Isabel  f 

Streaky  toHp  jet  and  gold. 
Dearly  priced  whenever  sold ; 
Rich  in  colour,  low  and  sweet,. 
This  for  Isabel  n  meet 

I^at  for  Jeanie,  grave  and  mild  — 
Jeanie  never  waa  a  child! 
Sitting  on  her  mother's  knee, 
Hera  waa  thoughtful  infancy; 
Growing  op  ao  meek  ond  good. 
Even  from  her  babyhood. 
All  her  molher*8  labour  sharing; 
For  the  house  and  children  caring ; 
To  her  bed  in  ailenoe  creeping ; 
Rising  eariy,  little  sleeping; 
Learning  soon  of  care  and  need ; 
Learning  late  to  write  and  read ; 
Tb  all  hardships  reconciled, 
For  she  waa  a  poor  man's  child ! 
What 'a  the  fowly  flower  of  earth 
Match  for  Jaanie's  humble  worth  f 

800D  poor  Jeanie'a  flower  is  met,^ 
Ihe  —ck,  predooa  violet! 
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LITTLE   STREAMS. 

Little  streams,  in  light  and  shadow 
Flowing  through  the  posture  meadow ; 
Flowing  by  the  green  wayniide : 
Through  the  forest  dim  and  wide: 
Through  the  hamlet  still  and  Hnall ; 
By  the  cottage ;  by  tha  hall ; 
By  the  rained  abbey  still ; 
Turning,  here  and  there,  a  mill ; 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  river; 
little  streams,  I  lova  you  ever ! 

Summer  music  is  there  flowing; 
Flowering  plants  in  them  are  growing ; 
Happy  life  is  in  them  all. 
Creatures  innocent  and  small; 
liitle  birds  come  down  to  drink 
Fearless  on  their  lenfy  brink ; 
Noble  trees  beside  them  grow. 
Glooming  them  with  branches  low. 
And  between,  the  sunshine  glancing. 
In  their  tittle  waves  is  dancing. 

Little  streams  have  flowers  a  many. 
Beautiful-  and  fair  as  any ; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb  with  cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head  with  eye  of  jet. 
And  the  water-violot ; 
There  the  flowering  rash  you  meet. 
And  the  plumy  meadow-sweet ; 
And  in  places  deep  and  stilly, 
Morble-like,  the  water-lily. 

little  streams,  their  voices  cheery 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary. 

Flowing  on  from  day  to  day 

Without  stint  and  without  stay. 

Here,  upon  their  flowery  bank, 

hi  the  old-times  Pilgrims  drank ; 

Here  have  seen,  as  now,  pan  by 

Kingfisher  and  dragnn-fly ; 

Those  bright  things  thnt  have  their  dwellfaig 

Where  the  little  streams  are  welling. 

Doun  in  valleys  green  and  lowly, 
Murmuring  not  and  gliding  slowly ; 
Up  ill  mountain  hollov%s  wild, 
Fretting  like  a  peevish  child; 
Through  the  hamlet,  where  nil  day 
In  tlieir  waves  the  children  play,— 
Running  west,  or  running  east. 
Doing  grxKJ  to  man  and  beast. 
Always  giving,  weary  never. 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever ! 


THE  WOLF. 

Think  of  the  lamb  in  the  fields  of  May 
Cropping  the  dewy  flowers  for  play ; 
Think  of  the  sunshine,  warm  and  dear; 
Of  the  bending  com  in  golden  ear ; 
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THE   REINDEER. 

Reindeer,  not  in  fields  liko  ouri 
FuU  of  gnm  and  bright  with  floweri  ; 
Not  in  pastnra-dales  where  glide 
Never-frozen  rivers  wide; 
Not  on  hills  where  \'erdiire  bright 
Clothes  them  to  the  topmost  height, 
Host  thou  dwelling ;  nor  dost  thou 
Feed  beneath  ihe  oruMgc*bough ; 
Nor  doth  olive,  nor  doth  vine 
Bud  or  bloom  in  land  of  thine : 
Thou  wast  made  to  fend  and  fare 
In  a  region  bleak  and  bare; 
In  ft  dreary  land  of  snow 
Where  green  weeds  can  scarcely  grow ! 
Where  the  skies  are  grey  and  drear; 
Where  't  is  night  for  half  the  year  : 
Reindeer,  where,  unless  for  thee, 
Human  dweller  could  not  be. 

When  thou  wast  at  first  designed 
By  the  great  Creative  Mind  — 
With  thy  patience  and  thy  speed ; 
With  thy  aid  fur  human  need ; 
With  thy  gentleness ;  thy  might ; 
WMi  thy  simple  appetite; 
With  thy  foot  so  framed  to  go 
Over  frozen  wastes  of  snow. 
Thou  wast  made  for  sterner  skies 
Than  horisoned  Paradise. 
Thou  for  frozen  lands  wast  meant. 
Ere  the  winter's  frost  was  sent; 
Aixl  in  love  he  sped  thee  forth 
To  thy  home,  the  frozen  north. 
Where  he  bade  the  rocks  produce 
Bitter  lichens  for  thy  use. 

What  the  camel  is,  thou  art. 
Strong  of  frame,  and  strong  in  heart ! 
Peaceful;  steadfast  to  fulfil; 
Serving  man  with  right  good-will ; 
Serving  long,  and  serving  hard ; 
Asking  but  a  scant  reward ; 
Of  the  snow  a  short  repast, 
Or  the  mosses  cropped  in  haste ; 
Then  away!  with  all  thy  strength. 
Speeding  him  the  country's  length. 
Speeding  onward,  like  the  wind. 
With  the  sliding  sledge  behind. 
What  the  camel  is,  thou  art  — 
Doing  well  thy  needful  part; 
Through  the  burning  sand  he  goes. 
Thou  upon  the  upland  snows; 
Gif)ed  each  alike,  yet  meant 
For  lands  and  labours  diflerent ! 

Meek  Reindeer,  of  wondrous  worth ; 
Treasure  of  the  desert  north. 
Which.  >f  thy  good  aid  berefl 
Ten  times  desert  must  be  lef) ! 
Flocks  and  herds  in  other  lands. 
And  Um  labour  of  men's  bands  ,* 


Coined  gold  and  silver  fine. 
And  the  riches  of  the  mine. 
Those,  elsewhere,  as  wealth  are  knowQ* 
Here,  't  is  thou  art  wealth  alone ! 


THE   IVY-BUSH. 

A  PAR  in  the  woods  of  Winter-bum, 
Beyond  the  slopes  of  feathery  fern ; 
Beyond  the  lake,  and  be^'ond  the  fen, 
Down  in  a  wild  and  sylvan  glen. 
In  the  very  heart  of  Winter-bum  wood : 
Lost  summer  nn  ivy-bush  there  stood. 
As  strong  as  an  oak.  as  thick  as  a  yew. 
This  ivy-bush  in  the  fiirest  grew: 
Let  us  go  down  this  day  and  see 
If  in  Winter-bum  still  grows  this  tree. 

Now  we  are  here  :  —  the  words  I  spoke 
Were  not,  ye  see,  an  idle  joke ! 
Stem,  brnnrh,  and  root,  what  think  ye  all 
Of  this  ivy-bush,  so  broad  and  tall  T 
Many  and  many  a  year  I  wis. 
The  tree  has  throve  ere  it  grew  to  this' 
Many  a  year  has  tried  its  speed, 
Since  this  old  bush  was  an  ix^-eeed ; 
And  the  woodman's  children  that  were  then. 
Long  years  ago  were  ancient  men. 
And  now  no  more  on  earth  are  seen ; 
But  the  ivy- hush  is  hale  and  green. 
And  ere  it  sinks  in  slow  decay, 
Many  years  to  come  will  have  passed  away. 

All  round  about  'mniig  its  twisting  bougbi 
There 's  many  an  owl  doth  snugly  house. 
Warm  feathered  o'er,  yet  none  can  see 
How  they  winkmg  sit  in  the  ivy-tree. 
For  the  leaves  are  thick  as  they  can  be. 
But  at  fall  of  night,  when  the  stan  rome  oat. 
The  old  owls  begin  to  move  about ; 
And  the  ivy-hunh.  like  a  busy  hive, 
Within  its  leaves  is  all  alive; 
And  were  you  here  yon  would  declare. 
That  the  very  bush  began  to  stare. 
For  in  the  dusk  of  leaves  dark-green. 
The  owl-eyes  hx>k  out  fixed  and  keen ; 
North  ami  south,  and  rouml  about. 
East  and  weat  the  eyes  look  out 
And  anon  is  heard  afar  and  nigh 
How  the  ivy-bush  sends  forth  a  cry, 
A  cry  so  long,  a  cry  so  wild. 
That  it  wakes,  almost,  the  cradled  child ; 
And  the  cooch  that  comes  with  its  peoplad  load, 
Man,  woman  and  babe,  up  the  hilly  rood. 
They  hear  in  amaze  the  sudden  hoot 
That  shakes  the  old  bush,  branch  and  roo^ 
And  the  caped-up  coachman,  then  saya  he^ 
**  In  Winter-bum  there  grows  a  tree, 
And  in  this  tree  more  owls  abide 
Than  in  all  WintMkbum  beside; 
And  every  night  as  we  climb  this  brow. 
The  owls  boot  out  aa  they  'le  booting  nowr 
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And  when  they  hoot  and  when  thejr  shout, 

*Tii  woe  to  the  wood-mice  all  about. 

And  when  the  fires  of  their  eyes  appear, 

The  weak  httle  birds  they  quake  for  fear. 

For  they  know  that  the  owls,  with  a  fierce  delight, 

Riot  and  feast,  like  lords,  at  night. 

Oh  bush,  of  ix'y-trees  the  prime, 
Men  find  thee  out  at  winter  time. 
From  the  distant  town  through  frost  and  snow 
To  the  woods  of  Winter-burn  they  go; 
And  if  care  were  killed  by  an  ivy-bough. 
What  a  killer  of  care,  old  tree,  wert  thou ! 
And  high  in  the  hall,  with  laughter  merry. 
They  hang  thy  twigs  with  their  prjwdered  berry ; 
And  the  red-gemmed  holly  thoy  mix  also. 
With  the  spectral  branches  of  misseltoe. 
Rare  old  tree!  and  the  cottage  small 
Is  decked  as  well  as  the  baron*s  hall. 
For  the  children's  hands  are  busy  and  fain 
To  dress  up  the  little  window-pane. 
And  set  in  the  chinks  of  the  roof-tree  wood 
The  holly  and  ivy,  green  and  good. 

"Twere  well  for  us,  thou  rare  old  tree, 
CooM  we  gladden  the  human  heart  like  thee ; 
Like  thee  and  the  holly,  that  thus  make  gay 
The  bwlieat  ool  for  a  winter^s  day ! 


MORNING    THOUGHTS. 

The  summer  sun  is  shining 

Upon  a  world  so  bright! 
The  dew  upon  each  grassy  blade ; 
The  golden  light,  the  depth  of  shade, 
All  seem  aa  they  were  only  made 

To  mintaler  delight. 

From  giant  trees,  strong  branched. 
And  ail  their  veinM  leaves; 

From  little  birds  that  madly  sing ; 

From  inaects  fluttering  on  the  wing ; 

Ay,  from  the  very  meanest  thing 
My  spirit  joy  receives. 

I  think  of  angel  voices 

When  the  birds*  songs  I  hear; 
Of  that  celestial  city,  bright 
With  jacinth,  goU,  and  chrysolite. 
When,  with  its  bhuing  pomp  of  light. 

Tike  morning  doth  appear ! 

I  think  of  that  great  River 
That  from  the  Throne  flows  free ; 

or  weary  pilgrims  on  its  brink, 

WbOb  Ihteing,  have  come  down  to  drink ; 

or  dMt  onfiuUng  Stream  I  think. 
When  earthly  streams  I  see! 

I  think  of  pain  and  dying, 
Aa  that  which  m  but  nought. 

When  gloriooa  morning,  warm  and  bright. 

With  all  iti  ▼Dices  of  Relight, 

Frouk  the  chill  darkness  of  the  night, 
Ukm  a  new  life,  is  brought. 
IS 


I  think  of  human  sorrow 
But  as  of  clouds  that  brood 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  day, 

And  the  next  moment  pass  away; 

And  with  a  trusting  heart  I  say 
Thank  God,  all  thing$  are  good! 


THE    PHEASANT. 

TiiK  stock-dove  builds  in  the  old  oak  wood, 

Tlie  rook  in  the  elm-tree  ream  his  brood ; 

The  owl  in  a  ruin  doth  hoot  and  stare ; 

The  mavis  and  merle  build  everywhere; 

But  not  fur  thene  will  we  go  to-day, 

Tis  the  pheasant  that  lures  us  hence  away ; 

The  beautiful  pheasant  that  loves  to  be 

Where  the  young,  green  birches  are  waving  f)re» 

Awny  to  the  woods  with  the  silvery  rind. 
And  the  emerald  tresses  afloat  on  the  wind ! 
For  'tis  joy  to  go  to  those  sylvan  bowers 
When  summer  is  rich  with  leaves  and  floweis; 
And  to  see,  'mid  the  growth  of  all  lovely  things. 
The  joyoui  pheasant  unfold  his  wings. 
And  then  cower  down,  as  if  to  screen 
His  gorgeous  purple,  gold,  and  green ! 

The  streams  run  on  in  music  low, 

'Twill  be  joy  by  their  flowery  banks  to  go; 

'T  will  be  joy  to  come  to  the  calamus  beda. 

Where  a  broken  root  such  odour  sheds ; 

And  to  see  how  the  water-sedge  Qplifla 

Its  spires  and  crowns  —  the  summer's  gifbi ; 

To  see  the  loosestrife's  purple  spear. 

And  the  wind  through  the  waving  reeds  to  hear. 

Then  on  through  hazelly  lanes  away 
To  the  light  green  fields  all  clear  of  hay. 
Where  along  the  thick  hedge-side  we  greet. 
Tall  purple  vetch  and  meadow-sweet ; 
Past  old  fiirm-house  and  water-mill. 
Where  the  great  colt's-foot  grows  wild  at  will ; 
Where  the  water-rat  swims  calm  and  cool. 
And  pike  bask  in  the  deep  mill-pooL 

So  on  and  away  to  the  mossy  moor. 
Stretching  on  for  many  a  mile  before, 
A  far-seen  wild,  where  all  around 
Some  rare  and  beautiful  thing  is  found  ; 
Green  mosses  many,  and  sundew  red. 
And  the  cotton-rush  with  its  plumy  head ; 
The  spicy  sweet-gale  loved  so  well. 
And  golden  wastes  of  the  asphodel ! 


Yet  on  and  on,  o'er  the  springy 
We  have  yet  the  bog-rush  bed  to  cross; 
And  then  a-nigh,  all  shimmering  green 
To  the  sunny  breeie,  are  the  birch-woods  aeen  — 
Than  the  green  birch-wood  a  kivelier  spot 
In  the  realms  of  fairy-land  waa  not ! 
And  the  plieasant  is  there  all  life,  all  grace. 
The  lord  of  this  verdurous  dwelling-place. 
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(% !  beautiful  bird,  in  thy  stately  pride. 
Thou  watt  made  in  a  waste  of  floweri  to  hide, 
And  to  fling  to  the  sun  the  glorious  huee 
Of  thy  rainbow-gold,  thy  green  and  blues! 
Yea,  beautiful  pheasant,  the  birch- wood  bowers. 
Rich  many-formed  leaves,  bright-tinted  floweh, 
Broad  masses  of  shade,  and  the  sunshine  free, 
In  thy  gorgeous  beauty  are  meet  for  thee ! 


^ 


HARVEST.FIELD  FLOWERS. 

Come  down  into  the  harvest^fields 

This  autumn  mom  with  roe ; 
For  in  the  pleasant  antumn-flelds 

There 's  much  to  hear  and  see; 
On  yellow  slopes  of  waving  com 

The  autumn  sun  shines  clearly ; 
And  't  is  joy  to  walk,  on  days  like  this. 

Among  the  bearded  barley. 

Within  the  sunny  harvest-fields 

We  '11  gather  flowers  enow ; 
The  poppy  red,  the  marigold. 

The  bogles  brightly  blue ; 
We  '11  gather  the  white  oonvolvuloi 

That  opes  in  the  rooming  eorly ; 
With  a  cluster  of  nuts,  an  ear  of  wheat. 

And  an  ear  of  the  bearded  barley. 

BHght  over  the  golden  fields  of  com 

Doth  shine  the  autumn  sky ; 
So  let  'i  be  merry  while  we  may. 

For  time  goes  hurrying  by. 
lliey  took  down  the  sickle  from  the  wall 

When  morning  dews  shone  pearly ; 
And  the  mower  whets  the  ringing  scythe 

To  cut  the  bearded  barley. 

Come  then  into  the  ha^ve8^field8 ; 

The  robin  sings  his  song; 
The  com  stands  yellow  on  the  hills. 

And  autumn  stays  not  long. 
They  '11  carry  the  sheoves  of  com  away ; 

They  carried  to-day  so  early. 
Along  the  lanes,  with  a  rustling  sound. 

Their  loads  of  the  bearded  barley. 


THE  SEA-GULL. 

Oh  the  white  sea-gull,  the  wild  sea-gull, 

A  joyful  bird  u  he. 
As  he  lies  like  a  cradled  thing  at  real. 

In  the  arms  of  a  sunny  sea ! 
The  little  wavea  rock  to  end  fit). 

And  the  white  gull  lies  asleep, 
As  the  fisher's  bark,  with  breeze  and  tide, 

Goes  merrily  over  the  deep. 
The  ship,  with  her  fair  sails  set,  goes  by. 

And  her  people  stand  to  note, 
How  the  sea-gull  sits  on  the  rocking  wayea 

AailiU  aa  an  aBcfaored  boat 


The  sea  is  fresh,  the  sea  is  fair. 

And  the  sky  calm  overhead. 
And  the  sea-gull  lies  on  the  deep,  deep  8aa« 

Like  a  king  in  his  royal  bed ! 
Oh  the  white  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gull 

A  joyful  bird  is  he, 
Sitting,  like  a  king,  in  calm  repose 

On  the  breast  of  the  heaving  sea! 
The  waves  leop  up,  the  wild  wind  blowi. 

And  the  gulls  together  crowd. 
And  wheel  about,  and  madly  scream 

To  the  sea  that  is  roaring  loud  ; — 
And  let  the  sea  roar  ever  so  loud. 

And  the  winds  pipe  ever  so  high. 
With  a  wilder  joy  the  hold  sea-gull, 

Sendeth  forth  a  wilder  cry, — 
For  the  sea-gull  he  is  u  danng  bird. 

And  he  loves  with  the  Morm  to  sail; 
To  ride  in  the  strength  of  the  billowy  sea; 

And  to  breast  the  driving  gale! 
The  little  boat  she  is  tossed  about. 

Like  a  sea-weed,  to  end  fro; 
The  tall  ship  reels  like  a  drunken  man. 

As  the  gusty  tempests  blow. 
But  the  sea-gull  laughs  at  the  pride  of  maii» 

And  sails  in  a  wild  delight 
On  the  tom-up  breast  of  the  night-black  8aa« 

Like  a  foam-cloud,  calm  and  white. 
The  waves  may  rage  and  the  winds  may  roar. 

But  he  fears  not  wreck  nor  need. 
For  he  rides  the  sea,  in  its  stormy  strengtht 

As  a  strong  man  ndes  his  steed ! 

Oh  the  white  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gall ! 

He  makes  on  the  shore  his  nest, 
And  he  tries  what  the  inland  fields  may  be ; 

But  he  loveth  the  sea  the  best ! 
And  away  from  land,  a  thousand  leagnea 

He  goes  'mid  surging  foam; 
What  matter  to  him  is  land  or  shore. 

For  the  sea  is  his  truest  home ! 
And  away  to  the  north  'mong  ice^ocka 

And  among  the  frozen  snow. 
To  a  sea  that  is  lone  and  desolate. 

Will  the  wanton  sea-gull  go. 
For  he  careth  not  for  the  winter  wild. 

Nor  those  desert-regions  chill; 
In  the  midst  of  the  cold,  as  on  calm,  Mae 

The  sea-gull  hath  its  will! 
And  the  dead  whale  lies  on  the  northern 

And  the  seal,  and  the  sea-horse  grim. 
And  the  death  of  the  great  sea-creature 

A  full,  merry  feast  for  him ! 
Oh  the  wild  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gnll ! 

Aa  he  screams  in  his  wheeling  flight : 
As  he  sita  on  the  waves  in  storm  or  calm 

AH  coroeth  to  him  aright! 
All  coroeth  to  him  as  he  liketh  beat ; 

Nor  any  his  will  gainsay ; 
And  he  rides  on  the  wavea  like  a  bold,  young  \aB%* 

That  was  crowned  but  yesterday! 

The  Gull,  notwithstanding  the  gormandiiinf  and 
rather  di^goating  charadar  given  of  it  faj  Bewid^ 
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Bgann  beaiitifulljr  in  his  inimiiable  wood-cult;  giving 
the  very  spirit  of  wildness  and  freshness  to  his  sea- 
aide  sketches. 

The  Gull  may  occasionally  be  found  iar  inland, 
domesticated  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  where  it  is  an 
indulged  and  amusing  habitant,  feeding  on  slugs  and 
i^-orms,  and  becoming  thus  a  useful  assistant  to  the 
gardener.  In  this  state  it  seems  entirely  to  throw  off 
its  wild  native  character,  and  assumes  a  sort  of  mock- 
heroic  style,  which  is  oflen  quite  ludicrous.  We 
have  seen  one  slrutling  about  the  straight  alleys  of 
such  a  garden,  with  the  most  formal,  yet  conscious 
air  imaginable,  glancing  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other,  evidently  aware  of  your  notice,  yet  pretending 
10  be  busied  about  his  own  concerns.  It  wos  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  this  bird,  walking  **  in  his  dig- 
nified way,**  upon  his  two  stiff  little  legs,  and  so  full 
of  self-importance,  hod  ever  been  a  free,  wild,  winged 
creature,  wheeling  about  and  screaming  in  the  storm. 
Of  riding  gracefully  upcm  the  sunshiny  waters.  His 
nature  had  undergone  a  land-change ;  he  was  trans- 
formed into  the  patron  of  poodles,  and  the  conde- 
scending companion  of  an  old  black  cat.  With  these 
creatures,  belonging  to  the  same  place,  he  was  on 
very  friendly  terms,  msintaining.  nevertheless,  an  air 
of  superiority  over  them,  which  they  permitted, 
either  out  of  pure  good*nature,  or  because  their  sim- 
plicity was  imposed  upon.  They  were  all  frequently 
fed  from  the  same  plate,  but  the  quadrupeds  never 
presumed  lo  put  in  their  noses  till  the  Gull  was  satis- 
fied, and  to  his  credit  it  may  be  told,  that  he  was  not 
insatiable,  although  a  reasonably  voracious  bird  on 
ordinary  occasions. 

We  saw  last  summer,  also,  a  Gull  well  known  to 
northern  tourists,  which  for  twenty  years  has  inhabit- 
ed one  of  the  inner  green-courts  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  has  outlived  two  or  three  companions.  It  is  an 
interesting  bird,  of  a  venerable  appearance ;  but,  as 
it  has  been  described  in  books,  more  need  not  be  said 
of  it. 

In  one  of  the  towers  of  this  same  Castle,  also*  we 
were  shown  a  pair  of  perfect  bird-skjBletons,  under  a 
glass  shade,  the  history  of  which  ii  mysterious.  They 
are  the  skeletons  of  u  pair  of  jackdaws,  which  had 
built  in  one  of  the  upper  towers  of  the  Castle,  and 
had  been  found  in  their  present  state,  apparently 
nestled  together.  From  the  account  given  us  by  the 
porter,  an  intelligent  old  man,  they  appeared  not  to 
have  been  discovered  in  any  confined  place,  where 
they  might  have  died  from  starvation,  but  by  their 
own  tower,  on  the  open  roof,  as  if  they  had  been 
deatb^tricken  side  by  side. 


SUMMER   WOODS. 

Com  ye  into  the  summer-woods ; 

Tliere  entereth  no  annoy; 
All  greenly  wave  the  chestnut  leaves, 

And  the  earth  is  full  of  joy. 


I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  sightf 

Of  beauty  jrou  may  see. 
The  bursts  of  golden  sunshine. 

And  many  a  shady  tree. 

There,  lightly  swung,  in  bowery  glades. 

The  honey-suckles  twine; 
There  blooms  the  ruse-red  campion, 

Aixl  the  dark-blue  columbine. 

There  grows  the  four-leaved  plant  **tnie  love," 

In  some  dusk  woodland  spot ; 
There  grows  the  enchanter's  night-shade. 

And  the  wood  fbi^et-me-not. 

And  many  a  merry  bird  is  there. 

Unscared  by  lawless  men; 
The  blue-winged  jay,  the  wood-pecker. 

And  the  golden-crested  wren. 

Come  down  and  ye  shall  see  them  all. 

The  timid  and  the  bold ; 
For  their  sweet  life  of  pleasantness, 

It  is  not  to  be  told. 

And  far  within  that  summer-wood, 

Among  the  leaves  so  green. 
There  flows  a  little  gurgling  brook. 

The  brightest  e*er  was  seen. 

There  come  the  little  gentle  birds. 

Without  a  fear  of  ill ; 
Down  to  the  murmuring  outer's  edge. 

And  freely  drink  their  fill! 

And  dash  about  and  splash  about, 

The  merry  little  things; 
And  look  askance  with  bright  black  eyea. 

And  flirt  their  dripping  wings. 

I  've  seen  the  freaki«h  squirrel  drop 

Down  from  their  leafy  tree. 
The  little  squirrels  with  the  old, — 

Great  joy  it  was  to  me ! 

And  down  unto  the  running  brook, 

1  've  seen  them  nimbly  go ; 
And  the  bright  water  seemed  to  speak 

A  welcome  kind  and  low. 

The  nodding  plants  they  bowed  their  heads, 

As  if,  in  heartsome  cheer. 
They  spoke  unto  those  little  things, 

♦••Tis  merry  living  here.'" 

Oh,  how  my  heart  ran  o'er  with  joy ! 

I  saw  that  all  was  gcKid, 
And  huw  we  might  glean  up  delight 

All  round  us,  if  we  would  ! 

And  many  a  wood-mouse  dwelleth  there; 

Beneath  the  old  wood-shade. 
And  all  day  long  has  work  to  do, 

Nor  is,  of  ought,  afraid. 

The  green  shoots  grow  above  their  heads 

And  roots  so  fresh  and  fine, 
Beneath  tlieir  feet,  nor  is  there  strife 

'Mong  them  for  mine  and  thine, 
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There  ii  enough  for  every  one. 
And  Uiey  lovingly  agree; 

We  might  learn  a  leeeon,  all  of  im. 
Beneath  the  green- wood  tree! 


THE  MANDRAKE. 

Thxee  once  was  a  garden  grand  and  old. 

Its  stately  walks  were  trodden  by  few ; 
And  there,  in  its  driest  and  deepest  mould. 

The  dark-green,  poisonous  mandrake  grew. 

That  garden's  lord  was  a  learned  man, — 
It  is  of  an  ancient  time  we  tell, — 

He  was  grim  and  stem,  with  a  vinage  wan. 
And  had  books  which  only  he  could  spell. 

He  had  been  a  monk  in  his  younger  days, 
They  said,  and  travelled  by  land  and  sea. 

And  now,  in  his  old,  ancestral  place, 
He  was  come  to  study  in  privacy. 

A  garden  it  was  both  large  and  lone, 
And  in  it  was  temple,  cave  and  mound ; 

The  trees  were  with  ivy  overgrawn, 
And  the  depth  of  its  lake  no  line  had  found. 

Some  said  that  the  springs  of  the  lake  lay  deep 

Under  the  fierce  volcano's  root ; 
For  the  water  would  oft-times  curl  and  leap, 

When  the  summer  air  was  calm  and  mute. 

And  all  along  o*er  its  margin  dank 
Hung  massy  branches  of  evergreen ; 

And  among  the  pebbles  upon  the  bank 
The  playful  water-snakes  were  seen. 

And  yew-trees  old,  in  the  alleys  dim. 
Were  cut  into  dragon-shapes  of  dread ; 

And  in  midst  of  shadow,  grotesque  and  grim, 
Stood  goat-limbed  statues  of  sullen  lead. 

The  garden-beds  they  were  \onz.  and  all 
With  a  tangle  of  flowers  were  overgrown ; 

And  each  was  screened  with  an  ancient  wall, 
Or  parapet  low  of  mossy  stone. 

And  from  every  crevice  and  broken  ledge 
The  harebell  blue  and  the  wallflower  sprung ; 

And  from  the  ivall.  to  the  water's  edge. 
Wild  masses  of  tendrillcd  creepere  htmg; 

For  there  was  a  moat  outside  where  slept 
Deep  watera  with  slimy  moss  grown  o'er. 

And  a  wall  and  a  tower  securely  kept 
By  a  ban-dog  fierce  at  a  grated  door. 

This  garden's  lord  was  a  scholar  wise, 
A  scholar  wise,  with  a  learned  look ; 

He  studied  by  night  the  stnrry  skies. 
And  all  day  long  some  ancient  book. 

There  were  lords  hard  by  who  lived  by  spoil. 
But  he  did  the  men  of  war  eschew; 

There  were  lowly  serff:  who  tilled  the  soil. 
But  with  toiling  serfs  he  had  nought  to  do. 


But  now  and  then  might  with  him  be 
Two  other  old  men  with  look  profound. 

Who  peered  'm<mg  the  leaves  of  the  mandrake 
And  lightened  with  care  the  soil  arouDd. 

For  the  king  was  sick  and  of  help  had  need; 

Or  he  had  a  foe  whom  art  must  quell. 
So  he  sent  to  the  learned  man  with  speed 

To  gather  for  l^im  a  mandrake-spell. 

And  at  niglit  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full. 
When  the  air  was  still  and  the  stars  were  oat. 

Came  the  three  the  mandrake  root  to  pull. 
With  the  help  of  the  ban-dog  fierce  and  stoat 

Oh,  the  mandrake-root!  and  they  listened  all  three. 
For  awful  sounds,  and  they  spoke  no  word. 

And  when  the  owl  screeched  from  the  hoi  tow  tree. 
They  said  'twas  the  mandrake's  groan  they  heeid. 

And  wonls  they  muttered,  but  what  none  knew. 

With  motion  slow  of  hand  and  foot ; 
Then  into  the  cave  the  three  withdrew. 

And  carried  with  them  the  mandrake  root 

They  all  were  scholara  of  high  degree. 

So  they  took  the  root  of  the  mandrake  fell. 
And  cut  it  and  carved  it  hideously. 

And  muttered  it  into  a  charmM  spelL 

'Hien  who  had  been  there,  by  dawn  of  day. 
Might  have  seen  the  two  from  the  grated  door 

Speed  forth ;  and  as  sure  as  they  went  away. 
The  charmM  mandrake  root  they  bore. 

And  the  old  lonl  op  in  his  chamber  sat. 

Blessing  himself,  sedate  and  mute. 
That  he  thus  could  gifY  the  wise  and  greet 

With  more  than  gold  —  the  mandrake  rooC 

The  reverence  attached  to  the  mandrake  may  be 
classed  among  the  very  oldest  of  superetitions,lbrdM 
Hebrews  of  the  patriarehial  ages  regarded  it  aa  e 
plant  of  potent  influence.  The  Greeks,  who  held  it 
in  the  same  estimation,  called  it  after  Circe,  their  cel- 
ebrated witch,  and  also  aOer  Atropoo.  the  eldeat  of 
the  three  Fates.  The  Romans  adopted  the 
opinions  respecting  it,  and  Pliny  relates  the  cei 
nies  which  were  used  in  obtaining  the  root. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  traditional  aopenti- 
tions  of  the  ancients  were  graf>ed  upon  the  popular 
ignorance,  the  mandrake  was  a  powerful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  crafty. 

It  was  l>elieved  that  when  the  mandrake  waa  talMO 
fmm  the  earth,  it  uttered  a  dreadful  shriek;  and  tfiat 
any  human  being  who  was  presumptuous  enough  to 
remove  it,  was  suddenly  struck  dead.  Dogs,  there- 
fore, were  used  for  this  purpose.  Hie  earth  waa 
carefully  lightened,  and  the  plant  fastened  to  the  ani- 
mal's tail ;  he  was  then  made  to  draw  it  finth,  and 
pay  whatever  penalty  the  demon  of  the  plant  tbooght 
i  fit  to  impose  upon  the  disturber  of  his  rest.  The  pre- 
I  tenders  to  medical  skill  in  those  days  made  greet  pnh 
fit  by  the  little  hideous  images  which  they  tehnoed 
out  of  the  mandrake  nxH,  and  sold  as  charmi  againC 
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ind  of  sicknesB  and  nuifortune.  They  were 
over  from  Germany  in  ifie  reign  of  Henry 
In  under  the  name  of  Ahrunet,  and  by  tlie 
c:ertain  pretended  magical  words,  the  know- 
>f  which  the  credulous  obtained  at  a  great 
rere  said  to  incrcni«  whatever  money  was 
lear  them.  It  was  believed,  also,  at  that  time, 
mandrake  was  pruduce<l  from  the  decaying 
roalefactom  hung  upon  the  gibbet,  and  was 
und  only  in  such  situations.  Dr.  Turner,  who 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  declares,  that 
diveni  times  taken  up  the  roots  of  the  man- 
Hit  had  never  found  them  under  the  gallows; 
he  Ibrm  which  the  pedlars,  who  sold  them  in 
tfvtended  them  to  have  been.  This  form  was 
in  ugly  little  man,  with  a  long  beard  hanging 
>  his  feet.  Gerard,  the  herbalist,  also,  who 
hirty  years  later,  used  many  endeavours  to 
e  the  world  of  the  impueirions  practised  upcm 
id  states,  that  he  and  hin  servant  frequently 
the  roots  without  receiving  harm,  or  hearing 
eka  whatever. 

OAiidrake  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
id  the  I^evant.  and  it  is  also  indigenous  to 
It  was  introduced  into  this  country  about 
t  is  a  handsome  plant,  and  would,  in  particu- 
tions,  be  ornamental  to  our  gardens,  indcpen- 
the  strange,  old  aswciations  connected  with 
I  would  always  make  it  an  interesting  object. 
een  it,  however,  only  in  one  garden,  that  of 
I  of  the  Belgians,  at  (Mareraont. 
,"  aays  Mr.  I'hilli|w.  in  his  pleasant  garden 
on,  the  Flora  liistorica,  from  which  work  the 
tstorical  notices  of  the  mandrake  have  been 
lly  taken,  "a  species  of  deadly  nightshade, 
rows  with  a  long  taper  root  like  the  parsnip, 
three  or  four  feet  deep ;  these  roots  are  fre- 
Ibrked,  which  assisted   to  enable  the  old 

0  give  it  the  shape  of  a  monster.  This  plant 
•eod  op  a  stalk,  but,  immediately  from  the 
f  the  root  arises  a  circle  of  leaves,  which  at 
d  erect,  but  when  grown  to  their  full  size, 

1  about  a  foot  in  length  and  five  inches  brood, 
rate-lanceolate  shape,  waved  at  the  edges, 
reed  open  and  lie  on  the  ground ;  they  are 
k-green,  and  give  out  a  fetid  smell.  About 
th  of  April  the  flowers  como  out  among  the 
aeh  on  a  scape  about  three  inches  long ;  they 
bell  shape  with  a  long  tube,  and  spread  out 
ire-cleft  corolla.  The  colour  is  of  an  herba- 
hite.  but  frequently  has  a  tinge  of  purple. 
ver  ifl  succeeded  by  a  globular  soA  berr>', 
H  grown,  as  large  as  a  common  cherry,  but 
lowiah-green  colour,  when  ripe  and  full  of 
ermized  with  numerous  reniform  seeds." 

of  ray  readers  should  wish  to  cultivate  this 
"old  renown,'*  they  should  do  it  by  sowing 

ia  autumn,  soon  afler  it  is  ripe ;  as  the  seed 
apring  aeldom  produces  plants.    It  should  be 

light,  dry  aoil.  and  of  a  good  depth,  so  that 
BMjr  not  be  chilled  or  obstructed ;  and  care 
a  taken  not  to  disturb  it  when  it  has  once 

a  eoooiderable  size. 
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THE   HEDGE.H06. 

Thou  poor  little  English  porcupine.   / 
Whate  harassed  and  weary  life  is  thine  f 
And  thou  art  a  creature  meek  and  mild, 
That  wouldst  not  harm  a  sleeping  child. 

Thou  scarce  can'st  stir  from  thy  tree-root, 
But  thy  foes  are  up  in  hot  pursuit; 
Thou  might 'st  be  an  asp.  or  homM  snake, 
Thou  poor  little  martyr  of  the  brake ! 

Thou  scarce  can'st  put  out  that  nnoe  of  thiiM ; 
Thou  can'st  not  show  a  single  spine. 
But  the  urchin-rabble  are  in  a  rout. 
With  terrier  curs  to  hunt  thee  ouL 

The  poor  Hedgehog !  one  woukl  think  he  knew 
His  foes  so  many,  his  friends  so  few, 
For  when  he  comes  out.  he 's  in  a  fright. 
And  hurries  again  to  be  out  of  sight. 

How  unkind  the  world  must  seem  to  him, 
Lii'ing  under  the  thicket  dusk  and  dim. 
And  getting  his  living  among  the  roots. 
Of  the  insects  small,  and  dry  hedge-fruits. 

How  hard  it  roust  be.  to  be  kicked  about. 
If  by  chance  his  prickly  back  peep  out; 
To  be  all  his  days  misunderstood. 
When  he  could  not  hann  us  if  he  would ! 

He's  an  innocent  thing,  living  under  the  blame 
That  he  merits  not,  of  an  evil  name ; 
He  is  weak  and  small,  —  and  all  he  needs, 
Lies  under  the  hedge  among  the  weeds. 

He  robs  not  man  of  rest  or  food, 
And  all  that  he  asks  is  quietude ; 
To  he  left  by  hira,  as  a  worthless  stone. 
Under  the  dry  hedge-bank  alone ! 

Oh.  poor  little  English  porcupine. 
What  a  troubled  and  weary  life  is  thine ! 
I  would  that  my  pity  thy  f<teB  could  quell. 
For  thou  art  ill-used,  and  meanest  well ! 


THE   CUCKOO. 

**  Pee  !  pee !  pee !"  says  the  merry  Pee-Bird ; 

And  as  soon  as  the  children  hear  it, 
'*  The  Cuckoo 's  a-coming."  they  say,  *"  for  I  heud* 
Up  in  his  tree  the  merry  Pee-Bird, 

And  he'll  come  in  three  days,  or  near  it!" 
The  days  go  on,  one,  two,  three ; 
And  the  little  bird  singeth  **  pee!  pee!  pee!" 
Then  on  the  morrow,  'tis  very  true, 
They  hear  the  note  of  the  old  Cuckoo ; 
Up  in  the  elm-tree,  through  the  day. 
Just  as  in  gone  years,  shouting  away ; 

"Cuckoo,"  the  Cucktx*  doth  cry. 

And  the  little  boys  mock  him  as  they  go  by. 

The  wood-perker  laughs  to  hear  the  strain. 
And  says  "  the  old  fellow  is  come  back  again; 
He  sitteth  again  on  the  very  same  tree. 
And  he  talks  of  himself  again !  —  he !  he !  he  !^ 
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The  stock-doves  together  begin  to  coo 
When  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  old  cuckoo ; 
••Ho!  ho !"  say  they.  " he  did  not  find 
Those  far-oway  countries  quite  to  his  mind. 
So  he  *s  come  again  to  see  what  he  can  do 
With  sucking  the  small  birds'  eggs,  coo-coo  !*' 
The  black-bird,  and  thmstle,  and  loud  miffiel-cock. 
They  sing  altogether,  the  Cuckoo  to  mock ; 
**  What  want  we  with- him  7  let  him  stay  over  sea!'* 
Sings  the  bold,  piping  reed-sparrow,  "want  him? 
not  we !" 
** Cuckoo!"  the  Cuckoo  shouts  still, 
*'I  care  not  for  you,  let  you  rave  as  you  will!" 
"Cuckoo!"  the  Cuckoo  doih  cry, 
And  the  little  hoyn  mock  him  as  they  go  by. 

<Hark !  hark !"  sings  the  chiflkhafl;  "  hark !  hark !" 

says  the  lark. 
And    the  white-throats    and    buntings   all    twitter 

"hark!  hark!" 
The  wren  and  the  hedge-sparrow  hear  it  anon. 
And  '*  hark!  hark !"  in  a  moment  shouts  every  one. 
"Hark!  hark!  —  that's  the  Cuckoo  there,  shouting 

amain ! 
Bless  our  lives!  why  that  egg-sucker's  come  back 
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"  Cuckoo !"  the  Cuckoo  shouts  still, 

"  I  shall  taste  of  your  eggs,  let  you  rave  as  you 

will!" 
"Cuckoo!"  the  Cuckoo  doth  cry. 
And  the  little  hoys  mock  him  as  they  go  by. 

The  water-hens  hear  it,  the  rail  and  the  smew. 
And   they  say, — "Why  on  land  there's  a  pretty 

to-dp! 
Sure  the  Cuckoo 's  come  back,  what  else  can  be  the 

matter  7 
The  pyes  and  the  jays  are  all  making  a  clatter!" 
"  Hark  !  hark !"  says  the  woodcock,  "  I  hear  him 

myself, 
Shouting  up  in  the  elm-tree,  the  comical  elf!" 
*'  Hark !  hark !"  cries  the  widgeon,  "  and  I  hear  him 

too. 
Shouting  loudly  as  ever,  that  self-same  Cuckoo !" 
"  Well,  well,"  says  the  wild  duck,  **  what  is  it  to  us; 
I  *ve  no  spite  'gainst  the  Cuckoo ;  why  make  such  a 

fuss  7 
Let  him  shout  as  he  listeth  —  he  comes  over  sea  — 
And  his  French  may  be  French,  't  is  no  matter  to  me ; 
I  have  no  spite  against  him,  my  soul  *s  not  so  narrow, 
I  leave  all  such  whims  to  the  tomtit  and  sparrow  V 
"  Cuckoo !"  the  Cuckoo  shouts  still, 
"  You  may  all  hold  your  peace,  I  shall  do  ai  I  will !" 
"Cuckoo!"  the  Cuckoo  doth  cry, 
And  the  little  boys  mock  him  as  they  go  by. 


THE  HORNET. 

S0|  there  at  last  I  've  found  you,  my  famous  old  fel- 
low! 

Ay,  and  mighty  grand  besides,  io  your  suit  of  red 
and  yellow  J 


I  often  have  heard  talk  of  yon.  bat  De*er  nw  joa 

before. 
And  there  3rou  're  standing  sentinel  at  the  honiet- 

castle-door ! 
Well,  what  a  size  you  are !  juit  like  a  great  WBip> 

king! 
What  a  solemn  buzz  you  make,  now  jron  *re  upon  Ae 

wing! 
My  word !  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  fear  your 

ating! 
So!  so! — Don't  be  so  angry !  Why  do  you  come  at  me 
With  a  swoop  and  with  a  hum, — Is*t  a  crime  to  look 

at  ye  f 
See  where  the  testy  feltow  goes  whiz  into  the  bole. 
And  brings  out  from  the  hollow  tree  hia  fellows  in  a 

shoal. 
Hark!  what  an  awful,  hollow  boom!  How  fiaiea 

thev  come !  I  'd  rather 
Just  quietly  step  back,  and  stand  from  tAem  a  litda 

farther. 
There,  now,  the  hornet-host  is  retreating  to  ila  den. 
And  so,  good  Mr.  Sentinel  —  lo !  here  I  am  again! 
Well !  how  the  little  angry  wretch  doth  atamp  and 

raise  his  head. 
And  flirt  his  wings,  and  seem  to  say,  **  Come  ban— 

I  '11  sting  you  dead !" 
No,  thank  you,  fierce  Sir  Hornet,  —  that  'a  not  at  il 

inviting ; 
But  what  a  pair  of  shears  the  rascal  has  for  biting! 
What  a  pair  of  monstrous  shears  to  carry  at  bis  head! 
If  wasp  or  fly  come  in  their  gripe,  that  moment  Itaf 

are  dead ! 
There !  bite  in  two  the  whip-lash,  aa  we  poha  it  il 

your  chin ! 
See,  how  he  bitee !  but  it  ia  tough,  and  again  bl 

hurries  in. 
Ho!  ho!  we  soon  shall  have  the  whole  of 

dictive  race. 
With  a  hurry  and  a  scurry,  all  flying  in  oar ; 
To  potter  io  a  Hornet's  nest,  is  a  proverb  old  nA 

good. 
So  it 's  just  aa  well  to  take  the  hint,  and  retreat  ial* 

the  wood. 
Oh !  here  behind  this  hazel-bivfa  we  taibly  may  look 

out. 
And  see  what  all  the  cobny  of  homela  ia  aboot 
Why  what  a  furious  troop  it  is,  how  fieroe  tliey  aaMI 

to  be. 
As  they  fly  now  in  the  tunahine,  now  in 

the  tree ! 
And  yet  they  're  noble  insecia!  their  bodiee  red  i 

yellow. 
And  large  almost  as  little  birds,  how  richly  tooad  i 

mellow. 
And  these  old  wooda,  so  full  of  treea,  all  boUow  i 

decayed. 
Must  be  a  perfi»ct  paradiae.  for  the  luniet 

made. 
Secure  from  vilkige  lada,  and  fifom  gardener^ 

ful  ejres. 
They  may  build  their  paper-neata,  and  ianie  ftr  i 

pliea 
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dr  to  gudens,  lor  plana*  and  peach,  and 

fly,  ant,  and  earwig,  they'll  have  a 

■  •bare. 

out  Mr.  Sentinel,  there  standing  at  the 

mer  said  in  hia  time,  **  the  hornet's  soul 
er."- 

ao  very  spiritual,  but  soon  some  sunny 
ing 

'OQ  in  a  green-gage,  and  give  you  a  little 
tng. 

n  a  Windsor  pear ;  or  at  the  juicy  stalk 
ro>boy,  grand  dahlia,  —  too  heavy  much 
ilk; 

ch  too  heavy, — that  juicy  sterodeceives^ — 
ot  with  too  much  sweet  such  heavy- 
ed  thieves." 
nuch  to  walk, — then,  pray,  how  can  you 

oa*]I  drop  upon  the  ground,  and  there 
re  doomed  to  die ! 

let  is  an  inject  that  every  one  has  heard 

the  fearful  eflects  of  its  sting  and  its 

re  proverbial ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 

many  parts  of  the  country.    In  the  mid- 

■  homeiB  are  oOen  talked  of,  but  rarely 
have  lived  in  several  of  the  midland 
d  eeen  a  good  deal  of  ihem,  but  never 
rt  there.  Since  coming  to  reside  in  Sur- 
ve  fonnd  plenty  of  them.  They  come 
»  the  hoiwe,  and  are  almost  as  common 
en  as  wasps  themselves,  devouring  the 
-mentioned,  and  also  as  voracious  of  the 
fr  bark  of  the  dahlia,  as  ants  are  of  the 

yucca.  They  \tee\  the  young  branches 
nippers  or  shears,  on  a  rabbit  peels  a 
and  wasps,  and  the  great  blue- bottle  and 
bllow  in  their  train,  and  suck  its  juice 
1  common,  too.  with  the  wasps,  which  by 
»pear  very  diminutive  insects,  they  gorge 
•o  with  the  pulp  of  fruit  as  to  drop 
the  earth  on  being  suddenly  disturbed, 
eo  eairily  destroyed.  They  frequently 
neeli  in  the  thatch  of  cottages  and  out- 
rbere  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  them,  as  in 
NW,  neither  fire,  sulphur,  nor  gunpo\%der 
d,  and  producing  large  swarms  there, 
and  devouring  neighbours. 
Common,  a  pleasant  wide  tract,  over- 
I.  principally  oaks,  and  resembling  a 
id  fern  and  green  turfy  glades,  much 
eonmon,  we  found  two  nests  within  a 
f  WKh  other,  in  two  hollow  trees,  where 
,  and  indeed  the  whole  swarms,  behaved 
H  above  represented.  Whether  three  of 
I  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  honte,  as  the  old 
ing  avera,  is  doubtful;  but,  from  their 
lability  of  their  nature,  and  the  appear- 
ir  atmga,  they  are  very  formidable  crea- 


THE  USE  OF  FLOWERS. 

God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  ftrth 
Enough  for  great  and  small. 

The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree. 
Without  a  flower  at  alL 

We  might  have  had  enough,  enoogfa 

For  every  want  of  ours. 
For  luxury,  medicine  and  toil, 

Aixl  yel  have  had  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain  nune 

Requireth  none  to  grow; 
Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus-flower 

To  make  the  river  flow. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain ; 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall. 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man 

Might  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 

Then  wherefi>re,  wherefore  were  they 
All  dyed  with  rainbow-light. 

All  fiuhioned  with  supremest  grace 
UpBpringing  day  and  night: — 

Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low. 
And  on  the  mountains  high. 

And  in  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  no  man  passes  by  T 

Our  outward  life  requices  them  not- 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  f— 

To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth; 

To  comfort  man  —  to  whisper  hope. 
Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim. 

For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers 
Will  much  more  care  for  him ! 


THE   CARRION-CROW. 

On  a  splintered  bough  sila  the  Carrion-crow, 
And  first  he  croaks  loud  and  then  he  croaks  low ; 
Twenties  of  years  ago  that  bough 
Was  leafless  and  barkless  as  it  is  now. 

It  is  on  the  top  of  nn  ancient  oak 
That  the  Carrion-crow  has  perched  to  croak ; 
In  the  gloom  of  a  forest  the  old  oak  grows, — 
When  it  was  young  there  's  nobody  knowa. 

'Tis  but  half  alive,  and  up  in  the  air 
You  may  see  its  branches  splintered  and  bare ; 
You  may  see  them  plain  in  the  cloudy  night. 
They  are  so  skeleton-like  and  white. 

The  old  oak  trunk  is  gnarled  and  grey. 
But  the  wood  has  rotted  all  away. 
Nothing  remains  but  a  cave-like  shell. 
Where  bats,  and  spiders,  and  millipedes  dwell; 
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And  the  tawny  owl  and  the  noisy  daw, 

In  many  a  hollow  and  many  a  flaw ; 

By  night  or  hy  day,  were  yon  there  about, 

You  might  see  them  creep  in,  or  see  them  creep  out 

And  there,  on  the  top  of  that  ancient  oak, 
The  Carrion-crow  he  Bits  to  croak ;  — 
The  words  of  his  croaking  I  fain  would  know; 
What  does  he  say  —  that  Carrion-crow  ? 

He  lays,  and  he  *s  merry  as  he  can  be, — 
**  To-night  there  *s  a  famous  feast  for  me ; 
Tot  me  and  my  mate  so  beautiful. 
Where  the  hound  liee  dead  by  the  fovest-pool. 

**  His  master  he  knows  not  where  he  lies. 
So  we  shall  go  down  to  peck  out  his  eyes ; 
His  master  he  moumeth.  early  and  late ;  — 
But  'tis  Joy  to  me  and  my  beautiful  mate ! 

*'  And  the  miller  last  week  he  killed  his  mare, — 
She  lies  in  a  hollow,  I  know  where, — 
There 's  an  ancient  cross  of  crumbling  stone 
Down  in  that  hollow  dank  and  lone ! 

"  The  mare  was  blind,  and  lame,  and  thin. 

And  she  had  not  a  bone  but  it  pierced  her  skin ; 

For  twenty  years  did  she  come  and  go, — 

We  '11  be  with  her  anon !"  croaked  the  Carrion^row. 

**  And  there  bleats  a  lamb  by  the  thundering  linn. 
The  mother  ewe  she  lias  tumbled  in ; 
Three  days  ago  and  the  lamb  was  strong, 
Now  he  is  weak  with  fasting  long. 

"  All  day  long  he  moans  and  calls. 
And  over  his  mother  the  water  falls ; 
He  can  see  his  mother  down  below. 
But  why  she  comes  not  he  does  not  know. 

**  His  little  heart  doth  pine  away. 
And  fainter  and  fainter  he  bleats  to-day ; 
So  loud  o'er  the  linn  the  waters  brawl, 
That  the  shepherd  he  hears  him  not  at  all ! 

**  Twice  I  've  been  down  to  look  at  him. 
But  he  glanced  on  me  his  eyeballs  dim ; 
And  among  the  stones  so  cold  and  bare, 
I  saw  the  raven  watching  there. 

**  He'll  have  the  first  peck  at  his  black  eye. 
And  taste  of  his  heart  before  it  die : — 
Aha!  though  the  hungry  raven  is  there, 
Aa  soon  as  he 's  ready  we  '11  have  our  share !" 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Carrion-crow, 
As  he  first  eroaks  loud  and  then  croaks  low. 
And  the  spiders  and  millipedes  hear  him  croak. 
As  he  sits  up  aloft  on  the  ancient  oak. 


While  the  trees  are  leaflet, 
While  the  fields  are  bare, 

Buttercups  and  Daisies 

Spring  up  here  and  there. 

Ere  the  snow-drop  peepeth; 

Ere  the  crocus  bold; 
Ere  the  early  primrose 

Opes  its  paly  gold. 
Somewhere  on  a  sunny  bank 

Buttercups  are  bright; 
Somewhere  'mong  the  frozen  gnm 

Peeps  the  Daisy  white. 

little  hardy  flowers 

Like  to  children  poor, 
Playing  in  their  sturdy  health 

By  their  mother's  door; 
Purple  with  the  north-wind. 

Yet  alert  and  bold. 
Fearing  not  and  caring  not. 

Though  they  be  a-oold! 

What  to  them  is  weather! 

What  are  stormy  showers! 
Buttercups  and  Daisies 

Are  the^e  human  flowers! 
He  who  gave  them  hardship 

And  a  life  of  care. 
Gave  them  likewise  hardy  strength 

And  potient  hearts,  to  bear. 

Welcome  yellow  buttercups. 

Welcome  daisies  white. 
Ye  are  in  my  spirit 

Visioned,  a  delight! 
Coming  ere  the  spring-time 

Of  sunny  hours  to  tell  — 
Speaking  to  our  hearts  of  Him 

Who  doeth  ott  (hingi  wdL 


THE  TITMOUSE.  OR  BLUEXAP. 

The  merry  Titmouse  is  a  comical  fellow ; 
He  weareth  a  plumage  of  purple  and  yellow. 
Barred  over  with  black,  and  with  while  inlariao 
Depend  on 't,  the  Titmouse  has  excellent 


BUTTERCUPS  AND  DAISIES. 

Buttercups  and  Daisies  — 

Oh  the  pretty  flowers, 
Coming  ere  the  spring  time 

To  tell  of  sunny  liours. 


And  he.  like  his  betters  of  noble  old  blood* 
Keeps  up,  with  great  spirit,  a  family  feud; 
A  feud  with  the  owl ;— and  why  ?  would  jou  kno 
An  old,  by-gone  quarrel  of  ages  ago :  — 

Perhaps  in  the  ark  might  be  taken  offence, — 
But  I  know  not,  indeed,  of  the  where  bdc 

whence ;  — 
Only  this  is  quite  true.— let  them  meet  aa  they  i 
Having  quarrelled  long  since,  they  would  quart 

day. 


But  we  '11  leave  them  to  settle  this  ancient 
And  now  look  at  hia  nest,  made  with  exquisite  < 
Of  lichen,  and  moos,  and  the  sof\  downy  feetfaei 
Aixi  the  web  of  the  spider  lo  keep  it  tngetiier. 
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:k  out  of  place  by  your  u'indow  7 — don*t  tend 
man  with  the  trowel  the  frarture  to  mend. 
fi  the  dry  months  of  suroroer,  juat  leeve  it 

ne. 

poor  little  Titmoune  has  made  it  hia  own. 

now.  and  look  at  that  wonderful  labour ; 
glad  to  hove  near  you  so  merry  a  neighbour; 
'k  unto  him  is  no  trouble — behold 
moment  his  motions,  so  tricksy  and  bold. 

» twists,  how  he  turns  with  a  harlequin  grace ! 
t  lift  a  feather  without  a  erimace ; 
ica  the  roots  in  his  bill  with  an  air ; 
laughs  at  the  spider  he  robs  of  his  lair. 

loiind,  burly  head,  that  is  like  a  Friar  Tuck, 
t  glancin;^  black  eye  that  is  worthy  of  Puck; 
u  ever  a  merrier  creature  than  he  ? 
— make  him  welcome,  as  welcome  can  be! 

t  now  is  finished  with  fine  cobweb  thread, 
9  eggs  are  laid  in  it.  white  speckled  with  red ; 
lock  at  the  wall,  or  rap  loud  on  the  pane, 
what  is  that  rapping  so  briskly  again ! 

blithe  mother-bird,  all  alive  and  alert, 
mate,  every  whit,  is  she  comic  and  pert; 
u  once. — she  raps  twice; — she  has  nothing 
Jo. 
leep  her  eggs  warm,  and  be  neighbourly  too ! 

at !  did  you  say  that  the  'Htmouae  was  steal- 

r 
i« 

i  ate  your  peor-buds  while  he  shammed  to  be 
»ling ; 

pped  off  the  apricot-bloom  in  his  fun?  — 
at  sixHlly  you  'U  end  his  career  with  a  gun ! 

4d  hack  your  hand. — *twere  a  deed  to  repent ; 
'  blame  the  poor  fellow  is  quite  innocent, — 
Mck  for  one  moment — anon  he  '11  be  here, 
ievea  you  his  friend,  and  he  thinks  not  of  fear. 

e  oomea ! — see  how  drolly  he  looketh  askew ; — 
ow  hangs  head  downward;  now  glancea  on 
u! 


I.  though  he  light  on  your  apricot-bough, — 
h  be  louchea  a  bod, — there,  he  touchea  it  now ! 

,  be^  got  what  he  wanted,  and  off  ho  hai 

mnl — 

oak  at  tba  aprieot  bud.  —  is  it  gone  I 

e  apricot  bod, — but  the  grub  that  u-aa  in  it! — 

■y  thank  him, — he  does  3rou  a  service  each 

inota. 

kfwt  the  poor  Titmouse,  and  welcome  him  too, 
baaaty  m  there  in  his  yellow  and  blue ; 
I  fine  cbcerful  fellow  —  so  let  him  be  free 
ir  gardeo — to  buiM  in  your  wail  or  your  tree! 


SUNSHINE. 

10WK  the  aanriiina  everywhere, — 

la  ffood  aod  field  and  glen; 
|pp»  it  ia  tbe  boay  hauota 

or 


I  lore  it  when  it  atreameth  in 

The  humble  cottage  door, 
And  carts  the  chequered  caaement  abade 

Upon  the  red-brick  floor. 

I  love  it  where  the  children  lie 
Deep  in  the  clovery  grass. 

To  watch  among  the  twining  rooia 
The  gold-green  beetles  paai. 

I  love  it  on  the  breezy  aea. 
To  glance  on  sail  and  oar. 

While  the  great  wavea,  like  molieD  giaa. 
Come  leaping  to  the  shore. 

I  love  it  on  the  mountain-topa. 
Where  lies  the  thawless  snow, 

And  half  a  kingdom,  bathed  in  light. 
Lies  stretching  out  below. 

And  when  it  shines  in  forest-glades. 
Hidden,  and  green,  and  cool. 

Through  mossy  boughs  and  veinM  leaves, 
How  ia  it  beautful! 

How  beautiful  on  little  stream. 

When  sun  and  shade  at  play. 
Make  silverv  meshes,  while  the  brook 

m 

Goes  singing  on  its  way. 

How  beautiful,  where  dragon-flies 

Are  wondrous  to  behold. 
With  rainbow  wingM  of  gauzy  pearl, 

And  bodies  blue  and  gold ! 

How  beautiful,  on  harvest  slopes. 

To  see  the  sunshine  lie ; 
Or  on  the  paler  reaped  fields. 

Where  yellow  shocks  stand  high ! 

Oh,  yes!  I  love  the  sunshine! 

Like  kindness  or  like  mirth. 
Upon  a  human  countenance. 

Is  sunshine  on  the  earth ! 

Upon  the  earth ;  upon  the  sea ; 

And  thrtHigh  the  crystal  air. 
Or  piled-up  cloud ;  the  gracious  sun 

Is  glonoiis  everywhere! 


THE   ELEPHANT. 

RLEniANT.  thou  sure  must  be 
Of  the  Titan  progeny ; 
One  of  that  old  race  that  sleep. 
In  the  fossil  mountains  deep! 
Elephant,  thou  must  be  one! — 
Kindred  to  the  Mastodon, — 
One  that  didst  in  friendship  mix 
With  the  huge  Mognlonix; 
With  the  Mammoth  hadst  command 
O'er  the  old-world  ibrest-land. 
Thou,    those  giant  lems  didst  aee. 
TUler  than  the  talleat  tfee ; 
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And  with  up-turned  trunk  didat  bruwte. 
On  the  reed-pelm'i  lowest  boughs; 
And  didst  see,  upcurled  fnmi  light. 
The  ever-sleeping  ammonite ; 
And  those  dragon-worms  at  play 
In  the  waters  old  and  grey! 

Tell  me,  creature,  in  what  place, 

Thou,  the  Noah  of  thy  race. 

Wast  preserved  when  death  was  tent 

Like  a  raging  element. 

Like  a  whirlwind  passing  by,— 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

Leaving  mother  earth  forlorn 

Of  her  mighty  eldest-bom;  — 

Turning  all  her  life  to  stone 

With  one  universal  groan! 

In  what  cavern  drear  and  dark. 

Elephant,  hast  thou  thine  ark? 

Dost  thou  in  thy  memory  hold 

Record  of  that  tale  unlold  7 

If  ihoa  do,  [  pray  thee  tell, 

It  were  worth  the  knowing  well. 

Elephant,  so  old  and  vast, 
Thou  a  kindly  nature  hast; 
Grave  thou  art,  and  strangely  wise. 
With  observant,  serious  eyes. 
Somewhat  in  thy  brain  must  be 
Of  an  old  sagacity. 
Thou  art  solemn,  wise  and  good  ; 
Thou  livest  not  on  streaming  blood ; 
Thou,  and  all  thine  ancient  frere, 
Were  of  natures  unsevere ; 
Preying  not  on  one  another; 
Nourished  by  the  general  mother 
Who  gave  fbreats  thick  and  tall, 
Food  and  shelter  for  you  all. 

Elephant,  if  thou  hadst  been 
Like  the  tiger  fierce  and  keen, 
Like  the  lion  of  the  brake, 
Or  the  deadly  rattle-snake. 
Ravenous  as  thou  art  strong. 
Terror  would  to  thee  belong; 
And  before  thy  mates  and  thee. 
All  the  earth  would  desert  be! 
But  instead,  thou  yield *8t  thy  will, 
Tractable,  and  peaceful  still; 
Full  of  good  intent,  and  mild 
As  a  humble  little  child; 
Serving  with  obedience  true. 
Aiding,  loving,  mourning  too; 
For  each  noble  sentiment 
In  thy  good,  great  heart  is  blent! 


THE  WILD  SWAN, 

Fair  flows  the  river. 

Smoothly  gliding  on ; 
Green  grow  the  bulrushes 

Around  the  stately  swan. 


What  an  isle  of  beauty 

The  noble  bird  haih  formed. 
The  greenest  trees  and  statelieat 

GK>w  all  the  isle  arouixi. 

Low  bend  the  branches 

In  the  water  bright. 
Up  comes  the  swan  sailing, 

Plumy  all  and  white. 
Like  a  ship  at  anchor. 

Now  he  lies  at  rest. 
And  little  waves  seem  daintily 

To  play  about  his  breast 

Wild  bird  of  beauty. 

Strong,  and  glad,  and  free! 
Dwelling  on  these  waters, — 

How  pleasant  it  must  be! 
Like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 

In  shadow  passing  on, — 
Like  a  wreath  of  snow,  thou  art. 

Wild  and  graceful  swan! 

Thick  grow  the  flowen 

'Neath  the  chestnut  shade ; 
Green  grow  the  bulrushes 

Where  thy  nest  is  made : 
Lovely  ye,  and  loving,  ton, 

The  mother  bird  and  thee. 
Watching  o'er  your  cj^et  brood* 

Beneath  the  river  tree. 

Kings  made  laws  a-roany. 

Laws  both  stem  and  strong, 
In  the  days  of  olden  time, 

You  10  keep  from  wrong ; 
And  o'er  their  palare-waten 

Ye  went,  a  gallant  show. 
And  Surrey  and  his  Geraldioo, 

Beheld  ye  sailing  slow. 

Tell  me.  Swan.  I  pray  thee. 

Art  of  that  high  race, 
Or  a  sylvan  creature 

From  some  for,  lone  place  T 
Saw  ye  in  woody  Alhelney, 

True  Alfred's  care  and  pain. 
Or,  riding  out  among  his  men. 

Good  King  Canute  the  Dane? 

No,  from  'mid  the  icebergs, 

Through  long  ages  piled. 
Sometime  ye  were  driven 

By  the  winter  wild ; 
From  where  tlie  ermine  hunters. 

On  their  far  joumeys  go ; 
From  where  the  rein-deer  riedges  ipasd 

Over  the  wastes  of  snow ; 

From  northern  wildernesses. 

Wild,  and  lone,  and  drear. 
Ice-lakes,  cold  and  gleaming. 

Ye  have  hastened  here. 
The  pleasant  streams  of  England 

Your  homeward  flight  have  stayadt 
And  here  among  the  bulrushes 

Your  English  nest  is  made. 
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THE   MILL-STREAM. 

Long  trails  of  ciatut-flowere 

Cre«p  on  the  rocky  hill ; 
Aad  beds  of  strong  spear-mint 

Grow  round  about  the  mill ; 
And  from  a  mountain  tarn  above, 

As  peaceful  as  a  dreamt 
Like  to  child  unruly. 
Though  schooled  and  counselled  truly. 

Foams  down  the  wild  mill-stream! 
The  wild  mill-stream  it  dasheth, 

In  merriment  away. 
And  keeps  the  miller  and  his  son 

So  busy  all  the  day  ! 

Into  the  road  mill-etreem 

The  mountain-roses  fall; 
And  iem  and  adder's  tongue 

Grow  on  the  old  mill-wall. 
lie  tarn  n  on  the  upland  moor. 

Where  not  a  leaf  dolli  grow ; 
And  through  the  mountain-gashes, 
The  merry  mill-stream  dashes 

Down  to  the  sea  below: 
But,  in  the  quiet  hollows. 

The  red  trout  groweth  prime, 
For  die  miller  and  the  miller*s  son 

To  angle  when  they  've  time. 

Then  fair  befall  the  stream 

T^at  tarns  the  mountain-mill ; 
And  fiur  befall  the  narrow  road 

That  windeth  up  the  hill ! 
And  good  luck  to  the  couiUryman, 

And  to  his  old  grey  mare, 
That  upward  toileth  steadily. 
With  meal-sacks  laden  heavily, 

In  storm  ■•  well  as  fair ! 
And  good  luck  to  the  miller. 

And  to  the  miller's  son ; 

And  erer  may  the  mill-wheel  turn 

While  mountain-waters  run! 


SUMMMER. 

)4l\  may  homft  of  the  spring-time  when  flowers  are 
the  fairest. 
And  buds  sing  bjr  thousands  on  every  green  tree ; 
Tksy  may  rail  it  the  loveUest,  the  greenest,  the 


Btt  the  sarotoer  *a  the  season  IfaaK  's  dearest  to  me ! 
VW  ih«  fanghliMSB  of  sunshine ;  the  depth  of  the 


Tlw  erystal  of  waters';  the  fulness  of  green, 
Aad  the  rieh  flowery  growth  qf  the  old  pasture 


ii  iIm  glory  of  sununer  can  only  be  seen. 

Ol^  the  joy  of  the  green-wood!    I  love  to  be  m  it, 

Aad  bsK  li>  the  bom  of  the  never-still  bees, 
Amit^htmr  the  sweet  voice  of  the  old  mother  linnet, 
[BOlolMryoaQg'aiongthe  leaveaof  the  trees ! 


To  see  the  red  squirrel  frisk  hither  and  thither,        / 
And  the  water-rat  plunging  about  in  his  mirth; 

And  the  thousand  small  lives  that  the  warm  sumnMr 
weather, 
Calls  forth  to  rejoice  on  the  bountiful  earth ! 

Then  the  mountains,  how  fair!  to  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven 
Towering  up  in  the  sunshine,  and  drinking  the 
light. 
While  adown  their  deep  chasms,  all  splintered  and 
riven. 
Fall  the  far-gleaming  cataracts  silvery  white ! 

And  where  are  the  flowers  that  in  beauty  are  glow- 
ing 
In  the  garden  and  fields  of  the  3roung.  merry  springr 
Like  the  mountain-side  wilds  of  the  yellow  broom 
blowing. 
And  the  old  forest  pride,  the  red  wastes  of  die  Imgff 

Then  the  garden,  no  longer  'tis  leafleas  and  chilly, 
Bui  warm  with  the  sunshine  and  bright  with  the 
sheen 

Of  rich  flowers,  the  moss  rose  and  the  bright  tiger-lily, 
Barbaric  in  pomp  as  an  Ethiop  Queen. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  flowers,  all  colours  combining; 

The  larkspur,  the  pink,  and  the  sweet  mignionette. 
And  the  blue  fleur-de-lis,  in  the  warm  sunlight  shin* 
ing. 

As  if  grains  of  gold  in  its  petals  were  set! 

Yes.  the  summer, — the  rsdiant  summer 's  the  fiiirest. 
For  green-woods  and  mountains,  for  meadows  and 
bowers. 

For  wateiB,  and  fruirs,  and  for  flowers  the  rarest. 
And  for  bright  shining  butterflies,  lovely  as  fiowen! 


THE    FALCON. 

Haek  !  hark !  the  merry  warden's  horn 
Far  o'er  the  wooded  hills  is  borne. 
Far  o'er  the  slopes  of  ripening  com. 

On  the  free  breeze  away ! 
The  bolts  are  drawn ;  the  bridge  is  o*or 
The  sullen  moat, — and  steeds  a  score 
Stand  saddled  at  the  casile-door. 

For  'tis  a  merry  day ! 

With  braided  hnir,  of  gold  or  jet, 
There 's  many  a  May  and  Margaret, 
Before  her  stately  mirror  set. 

With  waiting-woman  by; 
There 's  scarlet  cloak,  and  hai  and  hood ; 
And  riding-dress  of  camlet  good. 
Green  as  the  leaf  within  the  wood, 

To  shroud  those  ladies  high. 

And  presently  they  are  arrayed. 

And  plaits  are  smoothed  and  fields  are  laid. 

And  all  the  merry  gabble  stayed 

That  showered  down  like  rain ; 
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And  down  the  stately  stain  they  go, 
Where  dainty  pages  stand  a-row, 
To  greet  them  with  obeisance  low, 
And  follow  in  the  train. 

And  then  into  the  castle-hail, 

Come  crowding  gallant  knights  and  toll. 

Equipped  as  fur  a  festival, 

For  (hey  will  hawk  to-day. 
And  then  outbreaks  a  general  din 
From  those  without,  as  those  within 
Upon  the  terrace-steps  are  seen. 

In  such  a  bright  array! 

The  kennelled  hounds'  long  bark  is  heard ; 
The  fblconer  talking  to  his  bird; 
The  neighing  steeds ;  the  angry  word 

Of  grooms  impatient  there. 
But  soon  the  bustle  is  dismissed; — 
The  falconer  sets  on  every  wrist 
A  hooded  hawk,  that 's  stroked  and  kissed 

By  knight  and  lody  fair. 

And  sitting  in  their  saddles  free. 
The  brave,  the  fair  of  high  degree. 
Forth  rides  that  gallant  company. 

Each  with  a  bird  on  hand ; 
And  fbloonen  with  their  hawking-gear. 
And  other  birds  bring  up  the  rear; 
And  country-folk  from  far  and  near 

Fall  in  and  join  the  band. 

And  merrily  thus  in  shine  and  shade, 
Gay  glancing  through  the  forest  glade. 
On  rides  the  noble  cavalcode. 

To  moorlands  wild  and  grey; 
And  then  the  noble  sport  is  high ! 
The  jess  is  loosed,  the  hood  thrown  fay ; 
And  leurre  the  jolly  falconers  cry ; 
And  wheeling  round  the  felcons  fly 

Impatient  for  their  prey. 

A  moment  and  the  quarry  *s  ta'en ; 
The  falconers'  cry  sounds  forth  amain ; 
The  true  hawk  soars  and  soars  again* 

Nor  once  the  game  is  missed ! 
And  thus  the  jocund  day  is  spent, 
In  jolly  sport  and  merriment: 
And  baron  bold  were  well  content. 
To  foil  his  wood,  and  pawn  his  rent 

For  the  hawk  upon  his  wrist! 

Oh  gay  goshawk  and  tercel  bold, 
Then  might  ye  rule  it  as  ye  "  wold ;" 
Then  sate  ye  on  a  perch  of  gold, 

And  kings  were  your  compeers! 
But  thot  was  in  the  days  gone  by ; 
The  days  of  Norman  chivalry. 
When  the  low  crouched  unto  the  high  ;  — 

The  times  of  other  yearn ! 

Oh  gay  goshawk,  your  days  were  when 
Came  down  at  night  the  ruffian  men. 
To  slay  the  sleeping  children  then 
Lying  in  London  Tower ; 


Yours  were  the  days  of  civil  fend ; 
Of  Rufus  slain  within  the  wood  ; 
Of  servile  John  ;  of  Robin  Hood ; 

Of  Woodstock's  bloody  bower! 

Oh.  gay  goshawk,  you  but  belong 
To  troubadour  and  minstrel  song; 
To  shii;^  of  mail  and  hauberk  strong 

To  moat  and  castle-wall ; 
To  serf  and  baron,  page  and  dame ; 
To  abbot  sleek,  as  spaniel  tame ; 
To  kings  who  could  not  sign  their  name ; 

To  times  of  wrong  and  thrall! 

Times  are  not  now  as  they  were  then ; 

Ours  is  a  race  of  diflferent  men, 

Who  loathe  the  sword  and  love  the  pen ; 

For  right,  not  rapine,  bold. 
No  more,  as  then,  the  ladies  bright 
Work  tapestr>'-work  from  mom  till  night  { 
The  very  children  read  and  write, 

Like  learned  clerks  of  old ! 

Oh,  Falcon  proud,  and  goshawk  gay. 
Your  pride  of  place  has  passed  away; 
The  lone  wood  is  your  home  by  day. 

Your  resting  perch  by  night ; 
The  craggy  rock  your  oasile-tower ; 
The  gay  green- wood  your  ladies*  bower; 
Your  own  wild  will,  the  master  power 

That  can  control  your  flight ! 

Yet,  noble  bird,  old  fame  is  thine ; 
Still  livest  thou  in  (he  minstrel's  line ; 
Still  in  old  pir(ures  art  the  sign 

Of  high  and  pure  degree; 
And  still,  with  kindling  hearts  we  read 
How  borons  came  (o  Runymcde, 
Falcon  on  wrist,  to  do  the  deed. 

That  made  all  England  free! 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FLOWEH 

Pot  up  thy  work,  dear  mother; 

Dear  mother  come  with  me. 
For  I  've  found  wi(hin  the  garden, 

The  beautiful  sweel-pra* 

And  rows  of  stately  hollyhocks 
Down  by  (he  ganlen-wnll. 

All  yellow,  white,  and  crimmn. 
So  many-hued  and  Ull ' 

And  bending  on  their  s(Rlks.  mother. 
Are  roses  whi(e  and  red; 

And  pale-stemmed  balsams  all  a-hlow« 
Oi  every  garden-bed. 

Put  up  thy  work,  1  pray  thee. 

And  come  out,  mother  dmir! 
We  used  (o  buy  (heso  flowers. 

But  they  are  growing  here! 
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Oh,  mother!  little  Amy 

Would  have  loved  these  flowen  to 
Doit  remember  how  we  tried  to  get 

For  her  a  pink  sweetppee  f 

Dost  remember  how  she  loved 

Tbow  roee-leaves  pale  and  aere? 

I  wMi  she  had  but  lived  to  see 
The  loveljr  rotea  here! 

Pot  up  thy  work,  dear  mother. 
And  wipe  those  teen  away! 

And  come  into  the  garden 
Before  'tis  set  of  day! 


THE    FLAX-FLOWER. 

O  tlie  little  flai-flower. 

It  growefh  on  the  hill, 
And,  be  the  breeze  awake  or  sleep. 

It  never  slandeth  still. 
It  groweth,  and  it  groweth  ftst ; 

One  day  it  is  a  seed. 
And  then  a  little  grassy  blade. 

Scarce  better  than  a  weed. 
But  then  out  comes  the  flax-flower. 

As  blue  as  is  the  sky ; 
And  "'tis  a  dainty  little  thing!*' 

We  say.  as  we  go  by. 

Ah,  'tis  a  goodly  little  thing, 

It  groweth  for  the  poor. 
And  many  a  peasant  ble*aeth  it. 

Beside  his  cottage-door. 
He  thinketh  how  thuae  slender  sterna 

That  shimmer  in  the  sun. 
Are  rieh  for  him  in  web  and  woof. 

And  shortly  shall  he  spun. 
He  ditnkeih  how  those  tender  flowers. 

Of  seed  will  yield  him  store ; 
And  sees  in  thought  his  next  year's  crop 

Blue  shining  round  hia  door. 

Ok.  the  little  flax-flower ! 

The  mother,  then  says  she, 
*Go  pull  the  thyme,  the  heath,  the  fern 

But  let  the  flax-flower  be! 
hpoweih  for  the  children's  sake, 

It  gfoweth  for  our  own ; 
IVre  are  flowen  enough  upon  the  hill, 

Bot  leave  the  flax  alune! 
Tte  brmer  hath  his  lields  of  wheat, 

Ifoch  ciHoeih  to  his  share; 
Wt  have  ihis  little  plot  of  flax, 

That  we  have  tilled  with  care. 

"Ow  squire  he  hath  the  holt  and  hill, 
Great  halls  and  noble  rent ; 

Wtooly  have  the  flax-field. 
Tat  fheeewith  are  content. 

We  watch  it  mom,  we  watch  it  night. 
And  whan  the  atars  are  out, 
II  T 


The  good  man  and  the  little  onea. 

They  pace  it  round  about ; 
For  it  we  wish  the  sun  to  shine. 

For  it  the  rain  to  foil ; 
Good  lack !  for  who  is  poor  doth  inaka 

Great  count  of  what  is  small !" 

Oh,  the  goodly  flax-flower ! 

It  groweth  on  the  hill. 
And,  be  the  breeze  awake  or  sleep, 

It  never  standeth  still! 
It  seemeth  all  astir  with  life. 

As  if  it  loved  to  thrive ; 
As  if  it  had  a  merry  heart 

Within  its  stem  alive !     / 
Then  fair  befall  the  flaxfleld. 

And  mny  the  kindly  showers. 
Give  strength  unto  its  shining  stem. 

Give  seed  unto  its  flowers! 

It  is  so  rare  a  thing  now-a-days  to  see  flax  grown 
in  any  quantity,  that  my  Knglish  readers  will  not  fod 
the  full  force  of  the  above  little  poem.  The  English 
cottager  has  not  often  ground  which  he  can  nae  for 
this  purpose;  and,  benidea,  he  can  purchase  caKeo 
for  the  wear  of  his  family  at  a  much  cheaper  cort 
than  he  could  grow  flax.  Nor  is  Uie  ('.nglish  we—l 
**  handy"  at  such  matten.  She  would  think  it  a 
great  hardship  to  till,  perhaps,  the  very  ground  open 
which  it  was  grown ;  to  pull  it  with  the  help  of  bar 
diildren  only,  and,  to  her  other  household  carea  and 
occupations,  to  add  those  of  preparing,  spinning,  and 
it  might  be.  to  help  even  to  weave  it  into  good  home- 
spun cloth.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  however, 
this  was  not  uncommtm  in  England ;  and  it  ia  alill 
common,  and  in  some  dwtrictsi  even  general  in  Scot- 
land. Burns  alludes  to  the  growth  of  flax  in  tmttf 
of  his  poems ;  and  in  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,** 
the  mother  reckons  the  age  of  the  cheese  from  Iho 
time  of  the  flax  flowering. 

The  household  interest  which  is  taken  in  tbo  flu- 
field  presented  itself  strongly  to  us  in  many  a  wild 
glen,  and  in  many  a  desolate  mountain-side  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  summer  of  1836.  Yon 
came,  in  the  midst  of  those  stony  and  heathy  wilder- 
nesses, upon  a  lew  turf-erecfions.  without  windowa 
and  without  chimneys ;  the  wild  grasses  of  the  raodr 
aiKl  the  heath  itself  grew  often  upon  the  roof,  for  all 
had  originally  l)oen  cut  from  the  mountainside ;  ani, 
but  for  the  nmoke  which  iiwued  from  the  door,  or  the 
children  that  played  about  it,  you  might  have  doubted 
of  its  being  a  human  dwelling.  Miserable,  however, 
as  such  homes  may  appear  at  first  sight,  they  are,  aa 
it  were,  the  natural  growth  of  the  mountain-roooi^ 
land,  and  the  eye  soon  Amis  in  them  much  that  ii 
picturesque  and  characteristic. 

About  such  places  as  these  are  frequently,  loo^ 
patches  of  cuitivaied  ground  ;  the  one  of  potatoao, 
and  perhaps  oats  or  borlev.  the  other  of  flax.  Thoa 
grow,  at  the  very  door  of  this  humble  human  len^ 
meiit,  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  family.  How  e^ 
aential  this  gro\%lh  is  to  them,  may  be  seen  from  tko 
nature  of  the  ground.  It  w  frequently  the  mnal  difll. 
I  cult  that  can  be  conceived  to  bring  into  culdvalion 
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.11  iho  lii^er  — 
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To  Ktap  up  mouae  or  rabbii  by  ihe  badH 
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!▼«  womt  congonera  in  our  own  tweet  rare, 

fade  of  such  matter,  r-immnn,  corket.  bofe, 

s  ore  lhe9c  Sparroun!  Would  that  Mime  magician, 

hiUj«opher  or  chcmiiit  wonUi  but  rhow  us 

>liat  'tis  that  consiitues  ihe  rt>mpoi«ition 

f  certain  men  in  idwn,  who  drive,  or  row  ut, 

ads,  jarviofl.  jiorfen*  of  a  low  degree, 

Munterv.  of  ihentmi,  tavenw.  and  coach-doort, 

len  all  alert  in  dust  and  miitery ; 

fen  made  to  elbow,  bustle,  cheat  or  ■t««l, 

arelcM  of  soom,  mcapoble  to  feel 

idignity  or  vhame — vuli^r  and  rain, 

lunger  and  cold  their  only  sense  of  pain. 

Jost  of  this  class,  amonfrsl  all  feathered  things, 
I  this  Jack  Spnrniw.    Ffe  *r  no  bird  that  sings, 
le  makes  no  grand  pretences ;  has  no  fine 
Lira  of  high  breeding  —  he  but  wants  to  dine. 
lis  dresB  is  bn>vvn.  his  boily  siiff  and  stout, 
'oarae  in  his  nature,  mode  lo  pntg  about 
Vhat  are  his  delicate  fnnr  ies  ?  Who  e*er  sees 
lie  Sparrow  ui  his  sensibilities? 
!1kere  are  the  niirhiini^nU^A  all  mjiiI  and  song, 
loaning  and  wnrbline  the  preen  lK>n^hK  among. 
Phere  are  the  Inrkx  that  on  ethrrial  wing. 
&ng  to  hi(;h  Ileavrn  ns  heavenly  KpiritM  Ming; 
Phere  are  the  merlo  the  niaviit,  birdfl  whose  lays 
lapired  the  miiMtrel  wtne^  of  niher  day."*; 
Riere  are  the  wandcrini!  lrilte«,  the  curkno  sweet ; 
SksIIowii  that  Moeirii?  on  your  rliirnneys  meet, 
rkroneh  »pnus;  and  siiinmfr.  nnd  nnoii  ore  flown 
To  lands  and  rlimt'd.  to  (in'i«*{)  vcl  unknown. 
Tww  are  your  poem; — binis  of  grnius  —  those 
hat  have  their  nfrvrw  nnd  feel  reHiird  woes. 
It  these  Jofk  S{rtrn»v\*;  \%hv  thoy  lovo  far  more 
an  all  this  !iincin<;  norisriiiie,  your  barn-door! 
nr  love  your  cherrj'-tn^e  —  v'Mir  row«  of  peas, 
r  ripeninir  ctim  cmp.  and  In  live  ni  ease  ! 
find  n«)  Sfiarniw  in  iho  far-off-woods  — 
-he's  not  fimd  of  Inmirry  sf>lmi(lc!i. 
•Iter  loves  lh*»  nuMiiiPHi  iinml«>l  —  where 
;>  to  he  had,  the  Sparniw  will  \ie  llwre, 
'  arid  Ivijd.  and  wnitmliiiti  im  his  ^hnre. 
fider  linnet  bathi>K  lior  sides  and  wiiigH 
iinf  bnmks  an<l  purest  fJiresi-spriiies. 
arrow  rolls  and  M'uffles  in  the  dust  — 
his  washing  or  his  proper  rust. 

'  foar  carriage  as  you  drive  to  town 
tse  meal  the  Spnrn>w  setllf^s  down  ; 
•  the  safely-disTance  lo  nn  inch, 
'  point  he  will  not  move  or  flinch  ; — 


At  homo,  abroad,  wherever  seen  or  heard. 
Still  is  the  S(Mirn)w  just  the  self-same  bird ; 
Thievish  nnd  clamorous,  hardy,  bold,  and  base, 
Tniike  all  others  of  ihu  leathered  race. 
The  bully  of  his  tribe  —  to  all  lieyond 
The  gii^cy,  bt^ggar,  knave,  and  vagabond ! 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  here  dealt  hai\ 
I  measure  to  the  Spttrrow.  but  the  character  I  bavt 
I  given  of  him  will  be  Recognised  by  those  who  know 

him,  as  true.    Cowper  calls  them,  a  thievish  race, 

that  scared  as  oOen  as  you  please, 

Aa  oft  mturn,  s  pert.  Torarioaf  kind ; 

and  that  every  farmer  knows  them  to  be.  What 
multitudes  do  you  see  dropping  down  u|)on,  or  rising 
from  the  wheat  as  it  is  ripening  in  the  fields.  For* 
merly  a  price  was  set  u^Ktn  their  heads  and  egfs,  bjr 
country  ftanfthes.  In  ninny  |»lacesa  penny  was  given 
for  a  S|jnrn>w's  head,  and  the  same  for  three  or  lour 
eggs;  but  this  is  now  done  away  wiili,  and  the  farm- 
er must  destroy  them  hinieclf,  or  [lay  dearly  for  it  in 
his  corn, 

iS'othing  can  exceed  the  self-4'omplacence  of  this 
bird.  Vou  sec  him  build  his  nest  amongst  the  rich- 
est tracer)'  of  u  church  nM>f  or  window ;  within  the 
ver)'  coronet  or  escutcheon  set  up  over  the  gate  of 
hall  or  iHilaie.  We  huw  this  Hiiiuuier.  the  hay  and 
litter  of  his  iiest  harii;iiiK  out  i'wm  the  richly-cut  ini- 
tial-letlers  of  Williaui  uiul  Mary  over  one  of  Ihe  prin- 
ci^ial  wiruktws  (d*  Hampton  Court.  Nay  he  would 
build  in  a  s)Min-new  V.  U.  set  up  only  yesterday,  or 
in  the  queen'H  very  <-n>\\n  itself  lIxMiph  it  were 
wiirth  a  kin<>doin,  if  it  were  only  conveniently  placed 
fur  his  pur|Mise.  lie  thinks  nothing  loo  giMid  for  him. 
But  the  m<JHt  pn>vokini;  part  of  his  character  it, 
the  pleasure  whirh  he  takc^  in  teasing,  molesting  and 
hectoring  over  binis  of  the  iinHit  q<iici  and  inoflen- 

,  sivc  nature,      lie   builds  nlxuil   your  houses,  and 

I  thinks  no  other  bird  has  any  business  to  do  the  same. 

'  The  martin,  which  loves  to  build  niider  the  eaves  of 
our  dwellinus,  afu*r  <*ntsMni!  the  seas  from  some  &r 
country,  —  has  cspeciully  to  bear  his  insiileiice  and 
aggresHiuns.  There  is  a  prt'tiy  stfiry  in  the  "  Eveningi 
at  Home,"  of  two  of  these  interesting  binIs,  who  had 
their  nnt  usurped  by  a  Sparmw.  getting  together 

I  their  fellows,  ami  bniMini;  h<m  up  in  the  nest,  where 
ho  was  left  a  prisoner  amid  his  plunder.  But  the 
gentleness  of  Ihe  mnrtin  is  m)  shmiI,  that  such  un  in- 
tance  of  poetical  jiistuo  is  nu>rt>  nirious,  than  likely 


to  ocrur  a  sectaid  tune.  Ihit  every  summer  the 
yourhor>»e  will  cnish  him— no  8u<h  thin;; —  sparrow  lonis  it  over  the  manin.  and  fmjuently 
inwn's  whip  might  clip  his  fluttering  wiug,    drives  it  away  by  its  imi>ertinence.     We  watched 


heed  itff  in  a  I  wink  —  but  he 
er  still  and  liveih  blithe  and  free. 

ie  plagues  the  martins  with  his  noise  — 
he  takes  possession  and  enjoys ; 
t  it  not,  he  takes  it  siill. 
leesing  others  is  his  will. 
hour,  from  tedious  day  to  day 
•  the  nghtfal  one  away. 


his  iM^haviour  this  year  with  a  E'^mI  deal  of  aitcniion. 
Two  pairs  of  martins  came  and  built  their  nests  be- 
neath the  eaves  of  the  stable,  near  each  other. 
Scarcely  were  the  nesth  half  finishetl.  when  several 
sparrows  were  seen  walchin?  on  the  tiles  ch»e  to 
them,  chirping  loudly,  ami  roucHitedly.  and  every 
now  niid  then  flyinc  at  the  martins.  The  nesia, 
however,  were  completed ;  but  no  sooner  was  tliii 
this  done,  than  the  sparrows  took  posseasion  oftbenii 
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and  lined  them  wiih  coene  hay,  which  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  martin,  which  linea  ila  neat  with  the 
■ofieat  feathera.  Having  witnened  thia,  we  waited 
fi>r  about  ten  days,  by  which  time  we  supposed  the 
sparrows  would  have  laid  their  full  number  of  eggs; 
and  a  ladder  was  set  up.  in  order  to  inflict  just  re- 
tribution on  them,  by  taking  the  whole.  But  to  our 
surprise  there  were  none.  The  hay  was  therefore 
carefully  removed,  that  the  martins,  if  they  pleased, 
might  retake  possession ;  but  the  very  next  day,  the 
nests  were  again  filled  with  hay,  and  long  bents  of 
it  hung  dangling  from  the  entrance-hole.  The  spar- 
rows had,  with  wonderful  assiduity,  and  as  it  were, 
with  a  feeling  of  vindictive  spite,  relined  the  nests 
with  as  much  hay  as  they  ordinarily  carry  to  their 
own  nests  in  several  days.  Now  it  was  supposed 
they  would  really  lay  in  these  nesta,  but  no  such 
thing. — they  never  did.  Their  only  object  had  been 
to  dislodge  the  martins,  for  it  was  found  that  these 
▼ery  sparrows  had  nests  of  their  own  in  the  water- 
apouts  of  the  house,  with  young  ones  in  them,  at  the 
^ary  time,  and  their  purpose  of  ousting  the  martins 
*fit>ra  their  own  nests  being  accomplished,  the  hay  re- 
mained in  the  nests  quietly  all  summer. 

But  this  was  not  all.    The  poor  martins,  driven 

ftom  the  stable,  came  now  to  the  house ;  and,  as  if 

fi>r  special  protection,  began  to  boild  their  nests 

under  the  roof,  nearly  over  the  front  door.  No  sooner 

was  this  intention  discovered  by  the  sparrows,  than 

they  were  all  in  arms  again.    They  were  seen 

watching  for  hours  on  the  tiles  just  above,  chirping, 

atrutting  to  and  fro,  flying  down  upon  the  martins 

whan  they  came  to  their  nests  with  materials,  and 

'loudly  calhng  upon  their  fellow  sparrows  to  help 

•them  to  be  as  oflfensive  as  passible.    The  martins, 

however,  rendered  now  more  determined,  persisted 

•io  their  building,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  prevent 

the  sparrows  getting  more  than  a  few  bents  of  hay 

into  their  nests  when  complete.    The  martins  laid 

^air  eggs ;  but  for  several  times  successively,  the 

aparro^^-s  entered  in  their  absence,  and  hoisted  out  all 

tfie  eggs,  which  of  course  fell  to  the  ground  and 

Hvere  dashed  to  pieces.  Provoked  at  this  mischievous 

•propensity  of  the  sparrows,  we  had  them  now  shot 

at,  which  had  the  desired  eflect.    One  or  two  of 

^am  were  killed,  and  the  rest  took  the  hint,  and 

•permitted  the  martins  to  hatch  and  rear  their  young 

•inpeac^. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Oh,  when  f  was  a  little  child. 
My  life  was  full  of  pleasure ; 

I  had  four-and-twenty  living  things, 
And  many  another  treasure. 

Bat  chiefost  was  my  sister  dear, — 
Oh,  how  I  loved  my  sister ! 

(  never  plajred  at  all  with  joy. 
If  from  my  side  I  misaad  her. 


I  can  remember  many  a  time. 
Up  in  the  morning  earlyr— 

Up  in  the  mom  by  break  of  day, 
When  summer  dews  hung  peariy 

Out  in  the  fields  what  joy  it  was. 

While  the  cowslip  yet  was  bendi 

To  see  the  large  round  moon  grow  dii 
And  the  early  lark  ascending! 

I  can  remember  too,  we  rose 

When  the  winter  stars  shone  brig 

*Twa8  an  easy  thintr  to  shake  off*  slea 
From  spirits  strong  and  sprightly. 

How  beautiful  were  those  winter  skit 
All  frosty-bnght  and  unclouded, 

And  the  garden-trees,  like  cypressea. 
Looked  black,  in  the  darkness  shj 

Then  the  deep,  deep  sno^a's  were  beai 
That  fell  through  the  long  night  i 

When  behold,  at  morn,  like  o  silent  p 
Lay  the  country  wild  and  hilly! 

And  the  fir-trees  down  by  the  garden 
In  their  blackness  towered  more  i 

And  the  lower  trees  were  feathered  wi 
That  were  bare  and  brown  so  lat 

And  then,  when  the  rare  hoar-frost  wo 
'Twas  all  like  a  dream  of  wondei 

Where  over  us  grew  the  crystal  trees, 
And  the  crystal  plants  grew  undc 

The  garden  all  was  enchanted  land ; 

All  silent  and  without  motion. 
Like  a  sudden  growth  of  the  stalactite 

Or  the  corallines  of  ocean  ! 

Twas  all  like  a  fairy  forest  then. 

Where  the  diamond  trees  were  g: 

And  within  each  branch  the  emerald 
And  the  ruby  red  were  glowing. 

I  remember  many  a  day  we  spent 
In  the  bright  hay-harvest  meadom 

The  glimmering  heat  of  the  noonday  | 
And  the  hazy  depth  of  shadow. 

I  can  remember,  as  to-day. 

The  corn-field  and  the  reaping. 

The  rustling  of  the  harvest-sheaves. 
And  the  harvest-wain's  upheapini 

I  can  feel  this  hour  as  if  I  lay 

A  down  'neaih  the  hazel  boshes. 

And  as  if  we  wove,  for  pastime  wild. 
Our  grenadier-caps  of  rt»hes. 

And  every  flower  within  that  field 
To  my  memory's  eye  comes  flittin 

The  chiccory-flower,  like  a  blue  cocka 
For  a  fairy-knight  befitting. 


The  willow-herb  by  the  water 

With  its  fruit^like  scent  ao  malkNi 

The  gentian  blue  on  tha  mariy  hilU 
And  the  snap^Iragon  whita  and  fi 
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I  bxiir  where  Ihe  hawthoni  gmweih  red ; 

Wbere  pink  gruwi  iho  way-tide  yemj* 
1  remenbvr  the  waeiei  of  wrad  and  broom 

Awl  Ihfliluubi  of  l)ie  ted 


And  iheHorh 
Wbei*  the  rich  m 


lum  gram, 


TiMr*  wu  >  lbr«l  B-nigh  oar  hoiiui,  — 

A  iiHvitBaiild  BiHJ  hoary.— 
How  we  luTsd  in  rii  Ancient  f;k»m  B  be. 

And  remember  iti  bygms  itory .' 

lighly  treet, 
wu  flowing. 
And  heud  in  the  depihi  of  iia  andergrawih 
The  pebbJy  walen  Rowing. 

Waquanchedoiirlhintallhe  lbr«(-well; 

We  4ie  of  ihe  (omi  btrr/i 
And  Iha  tifoe  ne  spenl  in  llie  gciod  green-wood, 

Ijka  the  tinwa  of  nng,  wen  merrj'. 


gre  children  like  yoitrulvea  then  ; 
la  dan  ring  moonlight  elvea  theo '. 


Ob.  Ihe  leafy  ■ummer  lime! 
Hen;  ia  the  bird'a  life. 

When  the  year  ia  in  in  prima ! 
BrA  an  bf  ihe  walei^rilla 

Daahing  in  lb*  rain-bow  ipny ; 
Entywhere,  Bierywhcra 

ligbl  and  lovely  ibare  are  ihay ! 
Hfdi  are  in  the  fbrcat  aid. 

Building  in  each  boaiy  trea ; 
■i^Bfaan  tbagnan  hill*; 

Hilda  ara  by  ifae  aca! 

On  itaa  moor,  and  in  the  Ian, 

'Uoog  tba  whonle-beniaa  giaan ; 
h  Aa  yellow-fuRe-biHh 

There  tha  joyana  bird  ia  aaen; 
Illte  baaibaron  die  bill) 

All  aaoof  the  mounlain  Ihymej 
B;  Aa  linle  braok-aidn, 

Wbaie  dw  aparUing  walen  cliima 
Ii  tlw  eng  i  and 


Wakealh 

mayiaandlhemerlei 

Waliea  Ihe  cii 

hongh; 

Wakeathi 

juywiU. 

ruddy  bnaat; 

Wakea  Uie  mo 

her  ring.. 

ore 

Brooding 

ni  her  na 

(ft,  the  aunny 

•unimert 

me! 

Oh,  Ihe  leafy  aummi 

Merry  ia  lh«  bint'a  Ufe 

When  Ihe 

Some  a»  iinng  and  ton 

earewHik; 

Somelov 

day  and 

DRH  love  night  1  — 

Bui  whaleer 

■  turd  ia. 

Whaie'er 

Uivea-U 

haa  delight, 

Dowewakei  ordo  waaleap; 

Go  Dur  fandea  in  a  crowd 
After  miiny  a  duil  care, — 

Birdi  are  nnging  loud! 
Sing  then  linnel;  aing  ihen  wreoj 

Merle  and  maiiaaing  yoorlllli 
And  ihou,  rapluroua  akyUrk, 

Sing  and  eoar  upfnim  ihe  hill! 
Sing,  oh,  nightingale,  and  pour 

Out  for  Da  aweet  fanciea  naw !  — 
Singing  Ihua  lor  in.  birdat 

We  will  nog  of  yon! 


THE  WOODPECKE 

Tm  woodpecker  green  he  haa  nc 


n  tha  daylight  vt 


bedaaway, 

Tb«  dark  water-onael  may  warble  and  play ; 
In  Ihe  aedge  of  the  titer  the  reed-apattow  build ; 
And  the  peewtl  amuag  Ihe  brown  cloda  of  iha  Italdi 
Theaaa-gull  may  tcream  on  Ihe  breaal  of  tha  tide ; 
On  the  foam-creiled  hillowa  the  pelerel  may  rida ; 
Bui  Ihe  wuod  pecker  ukelh  nor  rivernaraeaj 
Gi«e  him  but  the  old  lortai,  and  old  ibreal-tiae. 
And  he  '11  k-Bve  id  die  pnnd  lonely  eagle  Iha  bai|Al 
Of  Ihe  mial-ehniuded  precipice  apltniered  and  white ; 
And  he  'II  leave  to  Ihe  gorcoch  the  healher  and  faiiw 
And  Ihe  lakenflhc  vallev  to  woodeock  and  h«Il ; 
To  tha  iky-lark  he  'U  leave  Ihe  wild  fielda  ufihe  ait, 
Tha  annahine  and  rainbow  ne'er  lempted  him  there. 
The  greenwood  lor  bim  ia  Ihe  place  of  hia  real. 
And  the  broad -branching  liee  ia  the  homa  bo  Inea 


There   Ihe  wild-roae  and  noodbine 

land  bowen, 
lod  Ihe  nHMh-matlem  gnw     *ith  it 
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There  the  hum  of  the  bees  through  the  noonday  is 

hearti. 
And  the  chirp,  and  the  cry,  and  the  song  of  the  bird  ; 
There  up  the  trec-lrunk.  like  a  fly  on  the  wall, 
To  pick  the  grey  mom.  runs  the  iree-creeper  small ; 
There  the  wren  golden-created,  su  lovely  to  sec, 
Hang»  its  df>lirate  nest  from  the  twigs  of  the  tree; 
And  there  coot*  the  ring-dove— oil,  who  would  not  go, 
That  voice  of  the  wood  to  hear,  dreamy  and  low  I 
Yes,  come  to  the  woo<l— to  the  woodpecker's  tree. 
There  is  joy  'mong  the  green  leaves  ibr  thee  and  for 

me! 

Hark !  heard  ye  that  laughter  so  loud  and  so  long? — 
Again  now!  —  it  drownolh  ihe  wood-linnet's  song! 
'Tis  the  woodpecker  laujzhing!  —  the  comical  elf! 
His  soul  mu8t  be  merry  to  luugh  to  himself!  — 
And  now  we  are  nearer — speak  low — he  not  heard  ! 
Though  he  'n  merry  at  heart,  he 's  a  shy,  timid  bird. 
Hark !  —  now  he  is  tapping  the  old,  hollow  tree :  — 
One  step  farther  on — now  look  upward — that 's  he ! 
Oh,  the  exquisite  bird!  —  with  his  downward-hung 

head, 
With  his  richly-dyed  greens — his  pale  yellow  and  red ! 
On  the  gnarled  tree-trunk  with  its  sober-toned  grey, 
What  a  beautiful  mingling  of  colours  are  they ! 
Ah,  the  words  you  have  spoken  have  frightened  the 

bird  — 
For  by  him  the  lowest  of  whispen  was  heard ; 
Or  a  footfall  as  light  as  the  breezes,  that  poss 
Scarcely  bending  the  flowers,  he  perceivea  on  the 
grass. 

The  squirrel  above  him  might  chatter  and  chide; 
And  the'  purple-winged  jay  scream  on  every  side ; 
The  great  winds  might  blow,  and  the  thunder  might 

roll. 
Yet  the  fearless  woodpecker  still  cling  to  the  bole ; 
Bat  soon  as  a  footstep  that 's  haman  is  heard, 
A  quick  terror  springs  to  the  heart  of  the  bird ! 
For  man,  the  oppressor  and  tyrant,  has  mode 
The  free  harmless  dwellers  of  nature  afraid ! 

^Neath  the  fork  of  the  branch,  in  the  tree's  hollow 
bole. 
Has  the  timid  woodpecker  crept  into  his  hole ; 
For  there  is  his  home  in  deep  privacy  hid. 
Like  a  chamber  scooped  into  a  far  pyramid ; 
And  there  is  his  mate,  as  secure  as  can  be, 
And  his  little  young  woodpeckers  deep  in  the  tree. 
And  not  till  he  thinks  there  is  no  one  oboot. 
Will  he  come  to  his  portal  and  slyly  peep  out ; 
And  then,  when  we  're  up  at  the  end  of  the  lone. 
We  shall  hear  the  old  woodpecker  laughing  again. 


THE  HAREBELL. 
(CAMPANULA  ROTUNDIFOUA.) 

It  springeth  on  the  heath. 
The  fiirett-tree  beneath, 
lAt  to  naM  elfin  dweller  of  tbe  wild; 


Light  as  a  breeze  astir, 
Stemmed  with  the  gu(»aroer; 
Soil  as  the  blue  eyes  of  a  poet's  child. 

The  very  flower  to  take 

Into  the  heart,  and  make 
The  cherished  memory'  of  all  pleasant  jdi 

IVnme  but  the  light  harebell. 

And  straight  is  pictured  well 
Where'er  of  fallen  state  lie  lonely  traces. 

We  vision  wild  sea-rocks. 

Whore  hang  its  clustering  locks, 
Wavinir  at  dizzy  height  o'er  ocean's  brink; 

The  hermit's  scooped  cell; 

The  forest's  sylvan  well. 
Whore  tlic  poor  wounded  hart  came  down  to  < 

We  vision  moors  far-spread, 
Whore  blooms  the  heather  red. 

And  hunters  with  thoir  dojrs  lie  down  at  noon ; 
I/>nc  shephord-bovs,  who  keep 
On  mountain-sides  their  sheep. 

Cheating  the  time  with  flowers  and  fancies  boo 

Old  slopes  of  pasture-g^und ; 

Old  finso,  and  moat,  and  mound. 
Where  the  mailed  warrior  and  crusader  came; 

Old  walls  of  crumbling  stone. 

Where  trails  the  snap-dragon ; 
Rise  at  the  speaking  of  the  Harebell's  name. 

Wo  see  the  sere  turf  brown. 

And  the  dry  yarrow's  crown 
Scarce  raising  from  the  stem  its  thick-set  flowei 

The  pale  hawk  weed  we  see. 

The  blue-flowored  chiccory. 
And  the  strong  ivy-growth  o'er  crumbling  towc 

Light  Harebell,  there  thou  art. 

Making  a  lovely  part 
Of  the  old  splendour  of  the  days  gone  by. 

Waving,  if  but  a  breeze 

Pant  through  the  chestnut  trees. 
That  on  the  hill-top  grow  broad-branched  and  1 

Oh,  when  I  look  on  thee. 

In  thy  fair  symmetry. 
And  look  on  other  flowers  as  fair  beside, 

My  sense  is  gratitude. 

That  (jod  has  been  thus  good. 
To  scatter  fbwers,  like  common  blessings,  wide 


THE   SCREECH   OWL. 

Prat  thee.  Owl,  what  art  thou  doing. 
With  that  dolefulest  tu-whoo-ingf 
Dark  the  night  is,  dark  artd  dreeiy. 
Never  a  little  star  shines  cheeiy; 
Wild  north  winds  come  up  the  hollow. 
And  the  pelting  nin  doth  follow; 
And  the  trees  the  tempest  bniviqg^ 
To  and  fto  ue  wikUy  wsyIiw! 
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Erery  living  thing  is  creeping 
To  its  den,  and  silence  keeping. 
Saving  ihou,  the  night  halhx>ing 
With  thy  dismalest  tu-whoo-ing! 

Nought  I  see,  so  black  the  night  i^ 
Black  the  storm,  too.  in  its  might  is; 
But  I  know  there  lies  the  forest. 
Peril  ever  there  the  sorest. 
Where  the  wild  deer-stealers  wander; 
And  the  ruin  lieth  yonder, 
Splintered  tower  and  crumbling  column. 
All  among  the  yew-trees  solemn. 
Where  the  toad  and  lizard  clamber 
Into  many  an  ancient  chamber, 
And  below,  the  black  rocks  under. 
Like  the  muttering  coming  thunder 
Lowly  muttering,  rolling  ever, 
Passes  on  the  iiirdless  river:  — 
Yet  I  see  the  black  night  only 
Covering  all.  so  deep  and  lonely! 

Pr'ythee,  Owl,  what  is 't  thou  'rt  saying 
So  terrific  and  dismaying? 
Dost  thou  speak  of  loss  and  ruin. 
In  that  ominous  tu-whoo-ing? 
While  the  tempest  yet  was  stiller. 
Homeward  rode  the  kindly  miller, 
\^ith  his  drench^  meal-sacks  o'er  him, 
And  his  little  son  before  him ; 
Dripping  wet.  yet  loud  in  laughter, 
Rode  the  jolly  hunters  after; 
And  sore  wet,  and  blown  and  wildem, 
Went  a  huddling  group  of  children ; 
But  each,  through  the  tempest's  pother, 
Got  borne  safely  to  its  mother; 
And  ere  afternoon  was  far  on, 
Up  the  mountain  spurred  the  Baron. 
Ifow  can  evil  then  betide  'em ! 
In  their  houses  warm  they  hide  'em. 
In  bia  chimney-comer  smoking, 
Sits  the  miller,  spite  thy  croaking ; 
And  the  children,  snug  and  cozy. 
In  their  beds  sleep  warm  and  rosy ; 
And  the  Baron  with  his  lady. 
Play*  at  chess  sedate  and  steady. 

Hoot  away,  then,  an'  it  cheer  thee, 
Oily  I  and  darkness  hear  thee. 
Trusting  Heav«i,  we  '11  fear  no  ruin, 
Spile  thy  ominous  tu-whoo-ing ! 


FLOWER-PAINTINGS. 

I  LOVE  thoae  pictores  that  we  see 

At  tunas  in  some  old  gallery. 

HoQg  amid  anned  men  of  old. 

And  antiqiie  ladies,  quaint  and  oold ; 

'Bfoag  farious  battle-iHeoea,  dire 

With  agony,  and  blood,  and  fire ;  — 

Flowar^picturea,  painted  long  ago, 

ITkoagh  worn,  and  old,  and  dimmed  of  glow, 

I  k»ve  then,  althnagh  art  may  deem 

Such  fiictiina  of  but  light  estetm. 


There  are  the  red  rose  and  the  white ; 
And  stems  of  lilies,  strong  and  bright; 
The  leaf  and  tendril  of  the  vine ; 
The  iris  and  the  columbine; 
The  streaky  tulip,  gold  and  jet; 
The  amaranth  and  violet; 
There  is  the  bright  jonquil ;  the  trail 
Of  biud-weed,  chalice-tike  and  pale; 
The  crumpled  poppy,  brave  and  bold ; 
The  pea ;  the  pink ;  the  marigold. 

There  are  they  grouped,  in  form  and  hue, 
Flovier,  bud,  and  leaf  to  nature  true  I 
Yes,  although  slighted  and  forlorn, 
And  oft  the  mark  of  modem  scom, 
I  love  such  pictures,  and  mine  eye 
With  cold  regard  ne'er  passed  them  by. 
I  love  them  most,  that  they  present 
Ever  some  goodly  sentiment; 
The  virgin-mother,  young  and  mild ; 
The  cradle  of  the  holy  child ; 
Or,  'mid  a  visioned  glory  faint. 
The  meek  brf>w  of  some  martyred  saint ; 
And  with  their  painters  I  can  find 
A  kindred  sympathy  of  mind. 

Flowers  are  around  me  bright  of  hoe, 
The  quaint,  old  favourites  and  the  new. 
In  form  and  colour  infinite. 
Each  one  a  creature  of  delight 
But  with  this  fair  array  is  brought 
Full  many  a  deep  and  holy  thought, 
And  for  me  garden-beds  and  bowers, 
Dke  the  old  pictures  of  the  flowers. 
Within  their  bloomy  depths  enshrine 
Ever  some  sentiment  divine ! 


L'ENVOI. 

Go,  little  book,  and  to  the  young  and  kind. 
Speak  thou  of  pleasant  hours  and  lovely  things ; 
Of  fields  and  woods ;  of  sunshine ;  dew  and  wind ; 
Of  mountains;  valleys,  and  of  river-springs; 
Speak  thou  of  every  little  bird  that  sings ; 
Of  every  bright,  sweet-scented  flower  that  blowi ; 
But  chielest  speak  of  Him  whose  meroy  flingi 
Beauty  and  love  abroad,  and  who  beeiowi 
light  to  the  sun  alike,  with  odour  to  the 


My  little  book  that  hast  been  unto  me. 
Even  as  a  flower  reared  in  a  pleasant  plaee. 
This  is  the  task  that  1  impose  on  thee ;  — 
Go  forth ;  with  serious  style  or  playful  graca. 
Winning  young,  gentle  hearts ;  and  bid  them  traea 
With  thee,  the  Spirit  of  Love  through  earth  and 

air; 
On  beast  and  bird,  and  on  our  mortal  race. 
So,  do  thy  gracious  work ;  and  onvirard  fare. 
Leaving,  like  angel-gueat,  a  blearing  every whaia  I 
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TO  ! 

ANNA  MARY  AND  ALFRED  WILLIAM  | 

HOWITT,  j 

THESE    SKETCHES, 

OftlOni ALLY  VrRITTEN  FOR  THEIR  AMUSEMENT, 
ARE  APPECnONATELY  INSCRIBED. 


These  simple  and  unpretending  Sketcbee  require 
no  introduction;  and  yet,  when  title-pege,  contents, 
and  dedication  have  been  made  out,  an  introduction 
■0  naturally  foUowa,  that  it  might  be  supposed  a  book 
oould  not  be  put  together  without  one, — though  the 
writer,  as  in  my  case,  has  little  to  say  either  of  her- 
self or  her  volume. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  shall  now  remark  is,  that 
these  Sketches  were  written  for  my  own  Children ; 
and  many  of  them  at  their  suggestion ;  and  that  in 
aeeing  the  pleasure  they  have  derived  from  them,  I 
have  hoped  their  young  contemporaries  may  find 
them  equally  agreeable.  A  few  of  them  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  some  of  the  Juvenile  Annuals,  and 
may  therefi)re  be  fomiliar  to  many  of  roy  young 
leaden;  but  I  trust  they  will  pardon  a  reprint  of 
what  is  already  known,  in  the  prospect  of  finding 
more  that  is  new. 

NoUingham,  .May  1834. 

SKETCHES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


THE  COOT. 

Oh  Coot!  oh  bold,  adventurous  Coot, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 
The  perils  of  that  stormy  time 

That  bore  thee  to  the  sea! 

I  aaw  thee  on  the  river  iair. 

Within  thy  sedgy  screen ; 
Aioond  thee  grew  the  bulrush  tall. 

And  reeds  so  stnmg  and  green. 

The  kingfisher  came  back  again 

To  view  thy  fairy  place ; 
The  stately  swan  sailed  statelier  by, 

As  if  thy  home  to  grace. 

But  soon  the  mountain-flood  came  down, 
And  bowed  the  bulrush  strong ; 

And  far  above  those  tall  green  ree^ 
The  waters  poured  along. 

**  And  where  is  she.  the  Water-Coot," 
I  cried,  *'  that  creature  good  ?** 

Bat  then  I  saw  thee  in  thine  ark. 
Regaidleas  of  the  flood 


Amid  the  foaming  waves  thou  sat'sC, 
And  Bteer'dst  thy  little  boat ; 

Thy  nest  of  rush  and  water-reed 
So  bravely  set  afloat 

And  on  it  went,  and  safely  on 

That  wild  and  stormy  tide ; 
And  there  thou  sat'st,  a  mother-bird. 

Thy  3roung  ones  at  thy  side. 

Oh  Coot!  oh  bold,  adventurous  Coot, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me. 
The  perils  of  that  stormy  voyage 

That  bore  thee  to  the  sea ! 

Hadst  thou  no  fear,  as  night  came  down 

Upon  thy  watery  way. 
Of  enemies,  and  dangers  dire 

That  round  about  thee  lay  7 

Didst  thou  not  see  the  falcon  grim 
Swoop  down  as  thou  passed  by  7 

And  'mong  the  waving  water  flags 
The  lurking  otter  he  7 

The  eagle's  scream  came  wildly  near, 

Yet,  caused  it  no  alarm  7 
Nor  man.  who  seeing  thee,  weak  tfiing. 

Did  strive  to  do  thee  harm  7 

And  down  the  foaming  waterfall. 

As  ihou  wast  borne  along, 
Hadst  thou  no  dread  7    Oh  daring  Uid, 

Thou  hadst  a  spirit  strong! 


Yes.  thou  hadst  fear.    But  He  who 
The  sparrows  when  they  foil ; 

He  saw  ihee,  bird,  and  gave  thee  alreogtfi 
To  brave  thy  perils  all. 

He  kept  thy  little  ark  afloat ; 

He  watched  o'er  thine  and  thee ; 
And  safely  through  the  foaming  flood 

Hath  brought  thee  to  the 


THE  CAMEL. 

Camei.,  thou  art  good  and  mild, 
Might'st  be  guided  by  a  child ; 
Thou  wast  made  for  usefulness, 
Man  to  comfort  and  to  bless. 
Thou  dost  clothe  him ;  thou  dost  fted; 
Thou  dost  lend  to  him  thy  speed. 
And  through  wilds  of  trackless  sand* 
In  the  hot  Arabian  land. 
Where  no  rock  its  shadow  throws ; 
Where  no  pleasant  water  flowa; 
Where  the  hot  air  is  not  stirred. 
By  the  wing  of  singing  bud, 
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There  thoo  go*it  untired  and  meek, 
Dajr  by  day,  and  week  by  week. 
Bearing  freight  of  precious  tilings. 
Silks  for  merchants,  gold  for  kings ; 
Pearls  of  Ormuz,  riches  rare. 
Damascene  and  Indian  ware ; 
Bale  on  bale,  and  heap  on  heap, 
Freighted  like  a  costly  ship! 

When  the  red  Simoom  comes  near, 
Camel,  dost  thou  know  no  foar? 
When  the  desert  sands  uprise 
Flaming  crimson  to  the  skies, 
And  like  pillared  gumts  strong, 
Slalk  the  dreary  waste  along. 
Bringing  death  unto  his  prey. 
Does  not  thy  good  heart  give  way  t 
Camel,  no!  thou  do*st  for  man 
All  thy  generous  nature  can ! 
Tbou  do*st  lend  to  him  thy  speed 
In  that  awiiil  time  of  need ; 
And  when  the  Simoom  goes  by, 
Teachest  him  to  close  his  eye. 
And  bow  down  before  the  blast 
Till  the  purple  death  has  passed ! 

And  when  week  by  week  is  gone. 
And  the  traveller  journeys  on 
Feebly ;  when  his  strength  is  fled. 
And  hw  hope  and  heart  seem  dead. 
Camel,  tbou  dost  rum  thine  eye 
On  him  kindly,  soothingly, 
As  if  tbou  would 'st  cheering,  say, 
**  Jbamey  on  for  this  one  day ! 
**  Do  DOC  let  thy  heart  despond  ; 
"There  is  water  yet  beyond ! 
"  I  can  scent  it  in  the  air ;  — 
"  Do  aot  let  thy  heart  despair!*' 
And  tbou  gaid*st  the  traveller  there. 

Camel,  thou  art  good  and  mild, 
Ifighl'sl  be  guided  by  a  child ; 
Thou  wast  iiHide  for  usefulness, 
Mna  to  comfort  and  to  bless; 
And  tbeae  desert  wastes  must  be 
Uomcked  legioos  but  for  thee! 


And  Eve  in  her  young  innocence 

Delayed  her  footsteps  there ; 
And  Adam's  heart  grew  warm  with  pcaiM 

To  see  a  tree  so  fair. 


CEDAR   TREES. 

Tn  power  that  formed  the  violet, 

T%e  all-creeting  One ; 
Be  nade  the  stately  Cedar  trees 

lliat  crowned  Mount  Lebanon. 

And  all  within  the  garden 
TW  angeis  came  to  see, — 

Be  set  in  groves  and  on  the  hills 
Hie  goodly  Cedar  tree. 

IWfe  phgred  the  gladsome  creatures, 

Pfi— Ih  its  ahadow  dim ; 
And  fiom  ifa  spreading,  leafy  buugfai 

Weot  vplbe  wiki  bird's  hymn. 
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And  though  the  worid  was  darkened 
With  the  shade  of  human  ill. 

And  man  was  cast  from  Paradise, 
Yet  wast  thou  goodly  still. 

And  when  an  ancient  poet 
Some  lofty  theme  would  sing. 

He  made  the  Cedar  symbol  forth 
Each  great  and  gracious  thing; 

And  royal  was  the  Cedar 

Above  all  other  trees! 
They  chose  of  old  its  scented  wood 

For  kingly  palaces. 

And  in  the  halls  of  princes. 

And  on  the  Phcenix-p3rre, 
*T  was  only  noble  oe4ar>WQod 

Could  feed  the  wJwi  fee. 

In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 

That  glorious  temple  old. 
They  only  found  the  cedarwood 

To  match  with  car? M  gold. 

Thou  great  and  noble  Solomon, 
What  king  was  e'er  like  thee  ff 

Thou  'mong  the  princes  of  the  earth 
Wast  like  a  Cedar  tree ! 

But  the  glory  of  the  Cedar  tree 

Is  as  an  old  renown. 
And  few  and  dwindled  grow  they  now 

Upon  Mount  Lebanon. 

But  dear  they  are  to  poet's  heart; 

And  dear  to  painter's  eye ; 
And  the  beauty  of  the  Cedar  tree 

On  earth  will  never  die' 


THE   MONKEY. 

Monkey,  little  merry  fellow. 
Thou  art  nature's  punchinello ! 
Full  of  fun  as  Puck  could  be ; 
Harlequin  might  learn  of  thee! 

Look  now  at  his  odd  grimaces! 
Saw  you  e'er  such  comic  fores  ff 
Now  like  learned  Judge  sedato , 
Now  with  nonsense  in  his  pate 

Nature,  in  a  sunny  wood. 
Must  have  been  in  merry  mood 
And  with  laughter  fit  to  burst. 
Monkey,  when  she  made  thee  fiiat. 

How  you  leaped  and  frisked  aboat. 
When  your  life  you  flist  found  out. 
How  you  throw,  in  roguiah  mirtb. 
Cocoa-nuts  on  mother  earth ; 
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How  jroii  aate  and  made  a  din 
Louder  than  had  ever  been, 
Till  the  Parrou,  all  a-riot. 
Chattered  too  to  keep  you  quiet; 

Little,  nerry  Monkey,  tell 
WaB  there  kept  no  chronicle  ? 
And  have  you  no  legends  old, 
Wherein  this,  and  more  is  told  ? 

IIow  the  world's  first  children  ran 
Laughing  from  the  monkey-man, 
Little  Abel  and  his  brother. 
Laughing,  shouting  to  their  mother? 

And  could  you  keep  down  your  mirth. 
When  the  floods  were  on  the  earth ; 
When  from  all  your  drowning  kin. 
Good  old  Noah  took  you  in  ? 

In  the  very  ark,  no  doubt. 
You  went  frolicking  about ; 
Never  keeping  In  your  mind. 
Drowned  monkvya'Ieft  behind'. 

No.  we  cannot  hear  of  this; 
Gone  are  all  the  witnesses ; 
But  I  'ro  very  sure  that  you 
Made  both  mirth  and  mischief  too! 

Have  ye  no  traditions, — none 
Of  the  court  of  Solomon  ? 
No  memorial  lu>w  ye  went 
With  prince  Hiram's  armament  ? 

Were  ye  given,  or  were  ye  sold 
With  the  peacocks  and  the  gold  ; 
Is  it  all  forgotten  quite, 
'Cause  ye  neither  read  ixir  write? 

Look  now  at  him !  Slyly  peep^ 
He  pretends  he  is  asleep; 
Fast  asleep  upon  his  bed. 
With  his  arm  beneath  his  head. 

Now  that  posture  is  not  right. 
And  he  is  not  settled  quite  — 
There !  that 's  better  than  before. 
And  the  knave  pretends  to  snore! 

Ha !  he  is  not  half  asleep ! 
See,  he  slyly  takes  a  peep! 
Monkey,  though  yoor  eyes  were  ihu^ 
You  ooold  see  this  little  nut 


Yon  shall  have  it,  pigmy  brother! 
What,  anotlier?  and  another? 
Nay.  yoar  cheeks  are  like  a  Mek«- 
Sit  down,  and  begin  to  crack. 

There,  the  little  ancient  man 
Cracks  as  fast  as  crack  he  can ! 
Now,  good  bye,  you  merry  fellow, 
Nfttnra's  primeet  punchinello! 


THE  FOSSIL  ELEPHANT. 

The  earth  is  old .'  Six  thousand  yean 

Are  gone  since  I  had  birth; 
In  the  forests  of  the  olden  time. 

And  the  solitudes  of  earth. 

We  were  a  race  of  mighty  things; 

The  world  was  all  our  own. 
I  dwelt  with  the  Mammoth  large  and  strange 

And  the  giant  Mastodon. 

No  ship  went  over  the  waters  then, 

No  ship  with  oar  or  sail ; 
But  the  wastes  of  the  sea  were  habited 

By  the  Dragon  and  the  Whale. 

AikI  the  Hydra  down  in  the  ocean  caves 

Abode,  a  creature  grim; 
And  the  scaled  Serpents  huge  and  strong 

Coiled  up  in  the  waters  dim. 

The  wtistes  of  the  world  were  all  our 

A  proud,  imperial  lot! 
Man  had  not  then  dominion  given. 

Or  else  we  knew  it  not. 

There  was  no  city  on  the  plain ; 

No  fortress  on  the  hill; 
No  mighty  men  of  strength,  who  came, 
^ith  armies  up,  to  kill. 
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There  ^"as  no  iron  then  —  no  brass—- 

No  silver  and  no  gold ; 
The  wealth  of  the  world  was  in  ill 

And  its  granite  mountains  old. 

And  we  were  the  kings  of  all  the  world; 

We  knew  its  breadth  and  length; 
We  dwelt  in  the  glory  of  solitude. 

And  the  majesty  of  strength. 

But  suddenly  came  an  awful  change! 

Wherefore,  ask  not  of  me ; 
That  it  was,  my  desolate  being  sfaow%— 

Let  that  suffice  for  thee. 

The  Mammoth  huge  and  the  Mastodoa 
Were  buried  beneath  the  earth; 

And  the  Hydra  and  the  Serpents  strong. 
In  the  caves  where  they  had  birth ! 

There  is  now  no  place  of  silence  deep^ 

Whether  on  land  or  tea ; 
Atlb  the  Dragons  lie  in  the  mounttin-ioek, 

As  if  for  eternity ! 

And  far  in  the  realms  of  thawlaa  ioa^ 

Beyond  each  island  ahore. 
My  brethren  lie  in  the  darkness  Henv 

To  awake  to  life  no  nioc«! 

And  not  till  the  last  conflicting  crash 
When  the  world  consumee  in  fire. 

Will  their  frcnen  sepulchrea  be  lowed, 
And  their  dreadfiii  doom  eipire! 

IM 
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THE    LOCUST. 

suit  ii  fierce,  and  strong,  and  grim, 
armed  man  is  afraid  of  him : 
*8  like  a  winged  shape  of  dread, 
( shielded  back  and  his  armed  head, 
double  wings  for  hasty  flight, 
een,  unwearying  appetite. 

!•  with  famine  and  fear  along, 

r  a  million  million  otrong; 

h  and  the  Vandal,  and  dwarfish  Hun, 

iir  swarming  people  wild  and  dun, 

not  the  dread  that  the  Locust  brings, 

heard  the  rush  of  their  myriad  wings. 

9  deserts  of  burning  sand  they  speed, 
he  Lions  roam  and  the  Serpents  breed, 
■  riie  sea,  away,  away ! 
f  darken  the  sun  at  noon  of  day. 
on  the  land  before  they  find. 
leave  it  a  desolate  waste  behind. 

niit  grows  pule  when  he  sees  them  come, 
tdeth  before  thpm  weak  and  dumb; 
oome  like  a  raging  fire  in  power, 
up  a  harvest  in  half  an  hour; 
trees  are  bare,  and  the  land  is  brown, 
mpled  and  trod  by  an  army  down. 

terror  in  every  monarch's  eye, 
)  hears  that  his  terrible  foe  is  nigh'; 
Qows  that  the  mii;ht  of  an  armed  host 
Irive  the  spoiler  from  out  his  coast, 
terror  and  famine  his  land  await ; 
n  north  to  south  't  will  be  desolate. 

•  nvening  Locust  is  strong  and  grim ; 
It  were  an  armed  man  to  him  ? 
teCti  him  not,  nor  sea  prevents, 
anger  by  iar  than  the  elements ! 
id  green  earth  is  his  prostrate  prey, 
itff[f!na  the  sun  at  the  noon  of  day ! 


THE  BROOM-FLGWER. 

Broom,  the  yellow  Broom, 

•DcieDt  poet  sung  it, 
ear  it  is  on  summer  daya 
M  «t  rest  among  it 

r  the  realms  where  people  say 
flowers  have  not  their  fellow ; 
r  where  they  shine  out  like  suns, 
and  the  yellow. 


w  where  ladies  live  enchained 
aniry'a  silken  feitert, 

m  bright  as  glittering  gems 
for  written  letters. 


And  all  about  my  mother's  door 
Shine  out  its  glittering  bushes. 

And  down  the  glen,  where  clear  as  light 
The  mountain-water  gushes. 

Take  all  the  rest, — but  give  me  this, 
And  the  bird  that  nestles  in  it ; 

I  love  it,  for  it  loves  the  broom. 
The  green  and  yellow  liimet 

Well,  call  the  rose  the  queen  of  flowers. 
And  boast  of  that  of  Sharon, 

Of  lilies  like  (o  marble  cups. 
And  the  gulden  rod  of  AaroiL 

I  care  not  how  these  flowers  may  be 
Beloved  of  man  and  woman ; 

The  Broom  it  is  the  flower  for  me 
That  groweth  on  the  comimm. 

Oh  the  Broom,  the  yellow  Broom, 

The  ancient  poet  sung  it. 
And  dear  it  is  on  summer  days 

To  he  at  rest  among  it ! 


flower  so  fair  as  this, 
days  <»"  olden ; 
€»  ils  nodding  stem 
•  gwhnd  golden. 


THE  EAGLE. 

No,  not  in  the  meadow,  and  not  on  the  shore; 
And  not  on  the  wide  heath  with  fune  covered  o*er. 
Where  the  cry  of  the  Plover,  the  hum  of  the  bee, 
Give  a  feeling  of  joyful  security: 
And  not  in  the  woods,  where  the  Nightingale's  song. 
From  the  chestnut  and  orange  pours  all  the  day  long; 
And  not  where  the  Martin  has  built  in  the  eaves. 
And  the  Red-breast  e'er  covered  the  children  with 

leaves. 
Shall  ye  find  the  proud  Eagle !  O  no,  come  away ; 
I  will  show  you  his  dwelling,  and  point  out  his  pfcy' 
Away!  let  us  go  where  the  mountains  are  high. 
With  tall  splintered  peak  towering  into  the  sky ; 
Where  old  ruined  castles  are  dreary  and  lone, 
And  seem  as  if  built  for  a  world  that  is  gone ; 
There,  up  on  the  topmost  tower,  black  as  the  night; 
Sits  the  old  monarch  Eagle  in  full  blaze  of  light: 
He  is  king  of  these  mountains :  save  him  and  hie 

mate. 
No  Eagle  dwells  here ;  he  is  lonely  and  great ! 
Look,  look  how  he  sits !  with  his  keen  glancing  eye. 
And  his  proud  head  thrown  hack,  looking  into  the 

sky; 
And  hark  to  the  rush  of  his  out-spreading  wings. 
Like  the  coming  of  tempest,  as  upward  he  sprinfi. 
And  now  how  the  echoing  mountains  are  stirred. 
For  that  viras  the  cry  of  the  fkigle  yon  heard ! 
Now,  see  how  he  soars !  like  a  speck  in  the  height 
Of  the  bine  vaulted  sky,  and  now  lost  in  the  light ! 
And  now  downward  he  wheels  as  a  shaft  ffom  « 

bow 
By  a  strong  archer  sent,  to  the  valleys  below ! 
And  that  is  the  bleat  of  a  lamb  of  the  flocks— 
Gne  moment,  and  he  re-ascends  to  the  rock.— 
Yes,  see  how  the  conqueror  is  winging  his  wntf 
And  his  terrible  takma  are  holdiiig  their  pnri 
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THE  WATER-RAT. 


o  the  meadowt,  this  bright  summer  day ; 
>le  are  merrily  making  the  hay : 
a  blithe  sound  of  pastoral  life  everywhere ; 
gay  Lark  is  carolling  up  in  the  air. 
ow  in  the  wood  where  the  Columbine  grows, 
climbing  Clematis  and  Pink  Apple-rose ; 
KMV  where  ihe  Bugloe  grows  blue  as  the  sky, 
deep  crimson  Vetch  like  a  wild  Vine  runs 


And  when  cold  winter  oomea,  and  the  watsrftenli 

die. 
And  his  little  brooks  yield  him  no  longer  tupply, 
Down  into  his  burrow  he  cosily  creeps. 
And  quietly  through  the  long  winter-time  sleepi. 
Thus  in  summer  his  table  by  Nature  is  spread. 
And  old  mother  Earth  makes  in  winter  his  bed. 


show  yoQ  a  sight  you  love  better  than  thi 

leld-streara  overshadowed  with  trees, 

he  water  is  clear  as  a  free  mountain-rill, 

r  it  runs  rippling,  and  now  it  is  still ; 

he  crowned  Butomus  is  gracefully  growing, 

he  long  purple  spikes  of  the  Loose-strife  are 

ving, 

rich,  plumy  crests  of  the  Meadow-sweet  seem 

m  which  the  current  has  leO  on  the  stream ; 

*11  show  you  the  brown  Water-Rat  at  his 


nothing  blither  this  blithe  summer  day ; 
nnocent  creature,  for  whom  wera  ordained 
$t  of  brooks,  and  the  plants  they  contained, 
li!  step  as  lightly  as  leaves  in  their  fall, 
wronged  him,  and  he  is  in  fear  of  us  all. 
ire  he  is  sitting,  the  iree-roots  among, 
Recd-sparrow  by  him  is  singing  his  song. 
graTely  he  sits ;  how  demure  and  how  still, 
anchorite  old  at  his  mony  door-sill ! 
low  his  mood  of  sedateness  is  gone, 
harlequin  motions  he  Ml  show  us  anon. 
mk  now !  how  quickly  the  water  he  cleaves, 
in  he  is  np  'roong  those  arrow-head  leaver ; 
iltle  black  head,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  shine, 
nade  op  his  mind  on  tlieso  dainties  to  dine, 
tae  not  a  want  which  he  cannot  supply 
ter  like  this,  with  these  water-plants  nigh ; 
asketh  no  bounty  from  man ;  he  can  find 
fal  table  spread  out  to  his  mind ; 
little  fieki-stream  haih  all  good  that  he  needs, 
adding  tree-roots  and  the  clustering  reeds, 
•  soowy-flowered  arrow-head  thick  growing 
e: 

'  it  is  man  has  taught  him  to  fear! 
t  at  him  ixiw,  how  he  siiteth  afloat 
txoad  Water  lily  leaf,  as  in  a  boat. 
antics  he  plays!  how  he  dives  in  the  stream. 
fio— now  he  chases  that  dancing  sunbeam ; 
i  stands  lor  a  moment,  as  if  half-perplexed, 
nobcaome  heart,  to  know  what  to  do  next 
» now,  that  Dragon-fly  sets  hira  astir, 
laoncbes  away  like  a  breve  mariner; 
re^  np  the  stream  how  he  merrily  rows, 
» lill  fragrant  Calamus  bows  as  he  goes ! 
w  ha  is  lost  at  the  foot  of  the  tree ; 
( home,  and  a  snug  little  home  it  must  be ! 


I  that  that  the  Water-Rat  liveth  all  day, 
r  Hnll  plaaatiiea  wearing  the  summer  away ; 
M 


THE  SPARROW'S  NEST. 

Nay,  only  look  what  I  have  fbuiMl ! 
A  Sparrow's  nest  upon  the  ground ; 
A  Sparrow's  nest,  as  you  may  see, 
Blown  out  of  yonder  old  elm  tree. 

And  what  a  medley  thing  it  is ! 
I  never  saw  a  nest  like  this. — 
So  neatly  wove  with  decent  care. 
Of  ail  very  moss  and  shining  hair; 

But  put  together,  odds  and  ends. 
Picked  up  from  enemies  and  friends : 
See.  bits  of  thread,  and  bits  of  rag. 
Just  like  a  little  rubbish-bag! 

Here  is  a  scrap  of  red  and  brown. 
Like  the  old  washer- woman's  gown ; 
And  hero  is  muslin,  pink  and  green. 
And  bits  of  calico  between ; 

O  never  thinks  the  lady  fair. 
As  she  goes  by  with  mincing  air. 
How  the  pert  Sparrow  over-head. 
Has  robbed  her  gown  to  make  its  bed ! 

See,  hair  of  dog  and  fur  of  cat. 

And  rovings  of  a  worsted  mat. 

And  shreds  of  silks,  and  many  a  feather, 

Compacted  cunningly  together. 

Well,  here  has  hoarding  been  and  hiving. 
And  not  a  little  good  contriving. 
Before  a  home  of  peace  and  emse 
Was  fashioned  out  of  things  like  these ! 

Think,  had  these  odds  and  ends  been  brought 
To  some  wise  man  renowned  for  thought. 
Some  man.  of  men  a  very  gem. 
Pray  what  could  he  have  done  with  themt 

If  we  had  said,  **  Here,  sir.  we  bnug 
You  many  a  worthless  little  thing. 
Just  bits  and  scraps,  so  very  small. 
That  they  have  scarcely  size  at  all , 

**  And  out  of  these,  you  must  contrive 
A  dwelling  largo  enough  for  five; 
Neat,  warm,  and  snug ;  with  comfort  stored ; 
Where  five  small  things  may  lodge  aixl 

How  woold  the  man  of  learning  vaat 
Have  been  astonished  and  aghast ; 
And  vowed  that  such  a  thing  had  been 
Ne'er  heard  of,  thought  of,  much  lea 
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Ah!  man  of  learning,  you  are  wrong; 
Instinct  is,  more  than  wiwlom,  strong ; 
And  He  who  made  the  S^nrrow,  taught 
This  skill  beyoiul  your  reach  of  thought 

And  here,  in  this  uncostly  nest, 
These  little  creatures  have  been  blest ; 
Nor  have  kings  known  in  palaces, 
Half  their  contentedness  in  this  — 
Fbor  simple  dwelling  as  it  is! 


THE  KINGFISHER. 

For  the  handsome  Kingfisher,  go  not  to  the  tree. 
No  bird  of  the  field  or  the  forest  is  he ; 
In  the  dry  riven  rock  he  did  never  abide. 
And  not  on  the  brown  heath  all  barren  and  wide. 

He  lives  where  the  fresh,  sparkling  wateni  are  flow- 
ing. 

Where  the  tall,  heavy  Typha  and  Loosestrife  are 
growing  ; 

By  the  bright  little  streams  that  all  joyfully  run 

Awhile  in  the  shadow,  and  then  in  the  sun. 

He  lives  in  a  hole  that  is  quite  to  his  mind. 
With  the  green,  mossy  lluzel  roots  firmly  entwined; 
Where  the  dark  Alder-bough  waves  gracefully  o'er, 
And  the  Swurd-flog  and  Arrow-hcad  grow  at  bis  door. 

There  busily,  busily,  all  the  day  long, 
He  seeks  fi>r  pinull  fichcs  the  shallows  among; 
For  he  builds  his  nest  of  the  pearly  fish-bone. 
Deep,  deep  in  the  bank  far  retired,  and  alone. 

Then  the  brown  Waler-Rat  from  his  burrow  looks 

out. 
To  see  w  hat  his  neighbour  KingflKher  's  about ; 
And  the  green  Dragon-fly,  flitting  slowly  away, 
Just  pauses  one  moment  to  bid  him  good-day. 

O  happy  Kinaflshcr!  what  care  phould  he  know. 
By  the  clear,  pleasant  streams,  as  he  ekims  to  and  fro, 
Now  lost  in  the  shadow,  now  bnght  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  hot  summer  sun,  glancing  scarlet  and  green ! 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  THE  GREY 
SQUIRRELS. 

When  in  my  youth  I  travelled 
Throughout  each  north  coimtrie, 

Many  a  strange  thing  did  I  hear, 
And  many  a  strange  thing  see. 

I  sate  with  small  men  in  their  huts. 

Built  of  the  drifled  snow ; 
No  fire  had  we  but  the  seal-oil  lamp, 

Nor  other  light  did  know. 

For  for  and  wide  the  plains  were  lost 
For  months  in  the  winter  dark; 

And  we  heard  the  growl  of  the  hungry  Bear, 
And  the  blue  Fox's  bark. 


But  when  the  sun  ruee  redly  up 

To  shine  for  half  a  year. 
Round  and  round  ihn>ugli  the  skies  to  aail. 

Nor  once  to  disappear. 

Then  on  I  went,  with  curious  eyee. 

And  saw  where,  like  lo  man. 
The  Reaver  built  his  palaces; 

And  where  the  Ermine  ran. 

And  came  where  sailed  the  lonely  Swans 

Wild  on  their  nauve  flood; 
And  the  shy  KIk  grazed  up  the  mosiy  hills, 

And  tlie  Wolf  was  in  the  wood. 

And  the  frosty  plains  like  diamonds  shone, 

And  the  iced  rocks  olso. 
Like  emeralds  and  like  ber>ls  clear. 

Till  tlie  soft  south  wind  did  blow. 

And  then  upsprang  the  grasn  and  flowers, 
Sudden,  and  sweet,  and  bright ; 

And  the  wiUI  birds  filled  the  solitude 
With  a  fervour  of  delight. 

But  nothing  was  there  that  pleased  roe  more 

Than  when,  in  autumn  bn»wn, 
I  came  in  the  depths  of  the  pathless  woods. 

To  the  Grey  Sjuirrers  town. 

There  were  hundreds  that  in  the  hollow  bole 
Of  the  old.  old  treen  did  dwell. 

And  laid  up  their  store  hard  by  their  door 
Of  the  sweet  mast  as  it  fell. 

But  voon  the  hungry  wild  Swine  came. 
And  with  thievish  Hiout  dug  up 

Their  buriofl  treasure,  and  left  them  not 
So  much  as  an  acorn-cup! 

Then  did  they  chatter  in  angry  mood, 

And  one  and  all  decree. 
Into  the  for(?!8i  of  rich  stone-pine 

Over  hill  and  dale  to  fl<>c. 

Over  hill  anij  dale,  over  hill  and  dale. 
For  many  a  league  they  went ; 

Like  a  tnxip  of  undaunted  travellers 
Governed  bj'  one  consent. 

But  the  Hawk  and  Eagle,  and  peering  Osri 

Did  dreadfully  pursue; 
And  the  further  the  (irey  Squirrels  went, 

The  more  their  perils  grew. 
When  lo!  to  cut  off  their  pilgrimage, 

A  broad  stream  lay  in  view.  ' 

But  then  did  each  wondrous  crcatura  show 

His  cunning  and  bravery; 
With  a  piece  of  the  Pine-bark  in  his  moath. 

Unto  the  stream  came  he. 

And  boldly  his  little  bark  he  launched. 

Without  the  least  delay ; 
His  bushy  tail  wn»  his  upright  aail, 

And  he  merrily  .steered  away. 

U8 
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Never  was  there  a  lovelier  ti^ht 
Than  thai  Grey  Squirrels'  fleet ; 

And  with  anxious  eyes  I  watched  to  see 
What  fijrtune  it  would  meet. 

Soon  had  they  reached  the  rough  mid-stream. 

And  ever  and  anon, 
I  grieved  to  behold  ^ome  small  bark  wrecked. 

And  its  little  steersman  gime. 

But  the  main  fleet  stoutly  held  aerass ; 

I  law  them  leap  to  shore; 
They  entered  the  u-ooda  wi»h  a  cry  of  joy, 

For  their  perilous  march  was  o*er. 

W.H. 


THE   BEAVER. 

Up  in  the  north  if  thou  sail  with  me, 
A  wonderful  creature  I  Ml  show  to  thee : 
As  gentle  and  mild  as  a  Lamb  at  play, 
Skippini^  about  in  the  month  of  May; 
Yet  wise  as  any  old  learned  sage 
Who  sits  turning  over  a  mu!>ty  {lagc ! 

Cone  down  to  this  lonely  river's  bank, 
See,  driven-in  stake  nnd  riven  plank ; 
"Tis  a  mighty  work  before  thee  stands 
That  would  do  no  shame  to  human  hands. 
A  well-built  dam  to  stem  the  tide 
Of  this  northern  river  so  strong  and  wide; 
Look !  the  woven  bough  of  many  a  tree,    " 
And  a  wall  of  faireiit  mnsonry; 
The  waters  cannot  o'erpnss  this  bound. 
For  a  hundred  keen  eyes  watch  it  round  ; 
And  the  skill  that  mised  can  keep  it  good 
Againat  the  peril  of  storm  and  flood. 

And  yonder,  the  peaceable  creatures  dwell 

Secure  in  their  watery  citadel ! 

They  know  no  sorrow,  have  done  no  sin ; 

Happy  they  live  'mong  kith  and  kin  — 

As  happy  as  living  thincs  can  be. 

Each  in  the  midst  of  his  family! 

Ay,  there  they  live,  and  the  hunter  wild 

Seeing  their  social  natures  mild. 

Seeing  how  they  were  kind  and  good, 

Hath  felt  hia  stubborn  sfuil  subdued ; 

And  the  Tery  sight  of  their  young  at  play 

Hath  put  his  hunter's  heart  away; 

And  a  mood  of  pity  hath  o'er  him  crept, 

As  be  tbooght  of  his  own  dear  babes  and  wept* 

I  know  ye  are  but  the  Beavers  small, 
Living  at  peace  in  yoar  own  mud-wall ; 
I  know  that  ye  have  no  books  to  teach 
The  bre  that  liee  within  your  reach. 
Bat  wiMt  ?    Five  thousand  years  ago 
T«  knew  as  much  as  now  ye  know ; 
And  on  the  banks  of  streams  that  sprang 
Fartfa  when  the  earth  itself  waa  young. 


•Abet 


Your  wondrous  works  were  formed  as  tme; 
For  the  All-VViso  instructed  you! 
But  man !  how  hath  ho  pondered  on. 
Through  the  Jong  term  of  ages  gone ; 
And  many  a  cimning  book  hath  writ. 
Of  learr)ing  deep,  and  subtle  wit ; 
Hath  compassed  sea,  hath  compassed  land. 
Hath  built  up  towers  and  temples  grand. 
Hath  travelled  far  for  hidden  lore. 
And  known  what  was  not  known  of  yore. 
Yet  after  all,  though  wise  he  be. 
He  hath  no  beUer  skill  than  ye ! 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  WEB-SPINNER. 

Web-Spinner  was  a  miser  old, 

Who  came  of  low  degree ; 
His  body  was  large,  his  legs  were  thin. 

And  he  kept  bad  company; 
And  his  visage  had  the  evil  look 

Of  a  black  felon  gnm  ; 
To  all  the  country  he  was  known. 

But  none  spoke  well  (»f  him. 
His  house  was  seven  stories  high. 

In  a  comer  of  the  street. 
And  it  always  had  a  dirty  look. 

When  other  homes  were  neat ; 
Up  in  his  garret  dark  ho  lived. 

And  from  the  wimlows  high 
Looked  out  in  the  dni*ky  evening 

Upon  the  pas^scrs  by. 
Most  people  thought  he  lived  alone; 

Yet  mnny  have  averre<l. 
That  dismal  crie?  from  out  his  house 

Were  often  loudly  hearfl ; 
And  that  none  living  left  his  gate. 

Although  a  few  went  in. 
For  he  seized  the  very  beggar  old, 

And  stripped  him  lo  the  skin ; 
And  though  he  prayed  for  mercy. 

Yet  mercy  ne'er  wa«  shown  — 
The  mister  cut  his  body  up. 

And  picked  him  bone  from  bone. 
Thus  people  said,  and  all  believed 

The  dismal  story  true ; 
As  it  was  told  to  me.  in  troth, 

I  tell  it  so  to  you. 
There  was  an  ancient  widow  — 

One  Madgv  do  la  Moth, 
A  stranger  to  the  man.  or  she 

Had  not  gone  there,  in  troihf 
But  she  was  poor,  and  \van<iered  out 

At  nightfall  in  ihe  Htreet, 
To  beg  from  rich  men's  tables 

Dry  scraps  of  bn>kcn  meat. 
So  she  knorkc<I  at  old  Web-Spinner's  door. 

With  a  m(Klei>l  lap.  and  low, 
An<l  down  stairs  came  he  speedily, 

IJko  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
**  Walk  in,  walk  in,  nM>iher!"  said  he. 

And  shut  the  door  behind  — 
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She  thought  (or  auch  a  gentleman, 

That  he  waa  wondrous  kiml ; 
But  ere  the  midnight  clock  had  tolled, 

Like  a  tiger  of  the  wood, 
He  had  eaten  the  flesh  from  off  her  bonei. 

And  drank  of  her  heart's  blood ! 

Now  afler  this  fell  deed  was  done, 

A  little  aeason's  space, 
Tlie  burly  Baron  of  Bluebottle 

Was  riding  from  the  chase : 
The  sport  was  dull,  the  day  was  hot. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down. 
When  wearily  the  Baron  rode 

Into  the  dusty  town. 
Says  he,  "  Til  ask  a  lodging 

At  the  first  house  I  come  to ;" 
With  that  the  gate  of  Web-Spinncr 

Came  suddenly  in  view : 
Loud  was  the  knock  the  Baron  gave  — 

Down  came  the  chnri  with  glee. 
Says  Bluebottle,  *'  Good  sir,  to-night 

I  ask  your  courtesy; 
I  *m  wearied  with  a  long  day's  chase  — 

My  friends  are  far  behind." 
"You  may  need  them  all."  said  Web-Spinner, 

**  It  runneth  in  my  mind." 
**  A  Baron  am  I."  says  Bluebottle ; 

**  From  a  foreign  land  I  come." 
**  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Web-Spinner, 

**  Fools  never  stay  at  home !" 
Says  the  Baron,  "  Churl,  what  meaneth  this  ? 

I  defy  ye.  villain  base !" 
And  he  wished  the  while  in  his  inmost  heart 

He  was  safoly  from  the  place. 

Web-Spinner  ran  and  locked  the  door. 

And  a  loud  laugh,  laughM  he ; 
With  that  each  one  on  the  other  sprang. 

And  they  wrestled  furiously. 
The  Baron  was  a  man  of  might, 

A  swordsman  of  renown ; 
But  the  Miser  had  the  strorifrer  arm. 

And  kept  the  Baron  down : 
Then  out  ho  took  a  little  cord, 

From  a  pocket  at  his  side, 
And  with  many  a  crafty,  cruel  knot 

His  hands  and  feet  he  tied  ; 
And  bound  him  down  unto  the  floor. 

And  said  in  savage  jest. 
"There 's  heavy  work  in  store  for  you ; 

So,  Baron,  take  your  rest !" 
Then  up  and  down  his  house  he  went, 

Arranging  dish  and  platter. 
With  a  dull  heavy  countenance, 

As  if  nothing  were  the  matter. 
At  length  he  seized  on  Bluebottle, 

That  strong  and  burly  man, 
AjkI  with  many  and  many  a  desperate  tug. 

To  hoist  him  up  began : 
And  step  by  step,  and  step  by  step. 

He  went  with  heavy  tread ; 


But  ere  he  reached  the  garret  door, 
Fbor  Bluebottle  was  dead! 

Now  all  this  while,  a  Magistrate, 

Who  lived  the  house  hard  by. 
Had  watched  Web-Spinner's  cmdty 

Through  a  window  privily: 
So  in  he  bursts,  through  bolts  and  ban, 

With  a  loud  and  thundering  sound. 
And  vowed  to  bum  the  houae  with  fire. 

And  level  it  with  tho  ground ; 
But  the  wicked  churl,  who  all  his  Hfi» 

Had  looked  for  such  a  day. 
Passed  through  a  trap^loor  in  the  walL 

And  took  himself  away: 
But  where  he  went  no  man  could  ttW ; 

*T  was  said  that  under  ground. 
He  died  a  miserable  death, 

But  his  body  ne*er  was  found. 
They  pulled  his  house  down  stick  and 

"  For  a  caitiff  vile  as  he,** 
Said  they,  **  within  our  quiet  town 

Shall  not  a  dweller  beV 


The  actKMis  of  the  Spider  above  deecribed,  were 
told  me  by  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  permitted  tht 
web  to  remain  for  a  considerable  lime  in  hia  ooont* 
ing-house  window,  that  he  might  have  the  neans  of 
closely  observing  its  occupier's  way  of  life.  It  wai, 
as  described  above,  under  the  semblance  of  a  dwell 
ing-house,  seven  stories  high,  and  in  each  alory  wai 
a  small  circular  hole  by  which  the  apider  ascended 
and  descended  at  pleasure;  serving,  in  fact, all  the 
purpusea  of  a  stair-case.  His  usual  abode  was  in  hii 
seventh,  or  garret  story,  where  he  aat  in  a  aollen  sort 
of  patience  waiting  for  his  prey.  I'he  araall  dowll]^ 
winged  moth  was  soon  taken ;  she  was  weak,  aod 
made  but  little  resistance ;  and  was  always  eaten  oa 
the  spot.  His  behaviour  towards  a  heavy  and  ooiif 
bluebottle  fly  was  exactly  as  related.  The  fly  seenMd 
bold  and  insolent ;  and  hurled  himself,  as  if  in  ds> 
fiance,  against  the  abode  of  his  enemy.  The  spider 
descended  in  great  haste,  and  stood  before  him,  whcB 
an  angry  pariey  seemed  to  take  place.  The  Uoebol' 
tie  appeared  highly  affronted,  and  plunged  about  like 
a  wild  htNTse;  but  his  efRirts  were  genemlly  Bilsa^ 
cesaful ;  the  spider,  watching  an  unguarded  mww— ^ 
darted  behind  him,  and  falling  upon  him  with  all  hil 
force,  drew  a  fine  thread  from  his  side,  with  whiek 
he  so  completely  entangled  his  prostrate  victiiB.  tint 
it  was  impoasible  he  could  move  leg  or  wing.  TiM 
spider  then  set  about  making  preporationa  for  ihl 
feast,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himaelC  he 
chose  to  er\joy  in  his  upper  story.  The  siaucaMb 
which  would  admit  his  hody.  was  too  strait  for  Ikel 
of  his  victim;  he  accordingly  set  about  enlaigiogi^ 
with  a  delicate  pair  of  shears  with  which  hii  hfi^ 
was  furnished,  and  then  with  great  adroimeae  he 
hoisted  the  almost  exhausted  Bluebottle  to  the  lop<if 
his  dwelling,  where  he  fell  upon  him  with  ef«f 
token  of  satisfactioD. 
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SPRING. 

Bmioirr  Cratture.  lift  thy  voice  and  ting. 
Like  the  glad  birds,  for  thia  la  Spring! 
Look  up  —  the  akiea  above  are  bright. 
And  darkly  blue  as  deep  midnight  { 
And  piled-up.  nlvery  ck>uda  lie  there. 
Like  radiant  slumberers  of  the  air : 
And  hark !  from  every  buah  and  tree 
Ringa  forth  the  wild-«i-ood  mekidy. 
The  Blackbird  and  the  Thruah  nng  oat; 
And  small  birds  warble  round  about. 
As  if  they  were  bereft  of  reason. 
In  the  great  gladness  of  the  season ; 
And  though  the  hedge  be  leafless  yet. 
Still  many  a  little  neit  is  set 
'Mong  the  twisted  boughs  to  cunningly, 
Where  early  eggs  lie,  two  or  three. 
And  hark !  those  Rooks  the  trees  among. 
Feeding  their  neversilent  3roung; 
A  pleasant  din  it  is,  that  calls 
The  foncy  to  ancestral  halls. 
But  hush !  from  out  that  warm  wood's  aide, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  riugeth  wide  — 
CX  joyful  Spring's  sweet  minstrel,  bail! 
It  ia  indeed  the  Nightingale, 
Land  ainging  in  the  morning  clear, 
Aa  poeta  ever  love  to  hear! 
Look  now  abroad. — All  creatures  see. 
Bow  tli«y  are  filled  with  life  and  glee : 
Thia  little  Bee  among  the  fluwen 
Hath  htboored  nnce  the  morning  houn. 
Making  the  pleasant  air  astir. 
And  with  its  murmuring,  pleasanter. 
Bm  there !  the  wavering  Butterfly, 
Wiih  alBfting  mmion  fluttering  by. 
Fmas  leaf  to  leaf,  from  spray  to  spray, 
A  Ihiag  whoae  life  is  hoUday; 
The  Ittila  RabNts  loo.  are  out. 
And  Levefefa  skipping  all  about; 
And  Sqairrela.  peeping  inm  their  traeai 
A-aiM  t  at  every  vagrant  brane ; 
Fbr  life,  in  the  ghd  days  of  Spring, 
Daih  gladdeo  each  created  thing. 

User  green  is  evtry  bank,  and  full 

or  fow^en  and  leaves  for  all  to  pulL 

The  Ficary,  in  each  sunny  place, 

DMh  ahine  out  like  a  merry  face; 

Tha  atrong  green  Mercury,  and  the  dear 

Fraah  Violela  of  the  eariy  year, 

Pseting  their  broad  green  leaves  all  through, 

Ib  oJmtiua  thousands,  white  and  blue ; 

And  the  bmad  Dandelion's  blaze, 

Bright  aa  the  ann  of  summer's  days ; 

And  in  the  woods  beneath  the  green 

Of  hnddii^  trees  are  brightly  seen, 

nodding  Bfne-beirs  graceful  flowers, 
fffyacinth  of  this  land  of  nun — 

Aa  feir  as  any  flower  that  blows ; 

And  hero  the  pate  Siellaria  growa, 

lAe  Una  with  her  gentle  grace, 

■unmf  oat  in  n  ahndy  place ; 
M*  V 


And  here,  on  open  stopes  we  aoa 

The  lightly-set  Anemone; 

Here  too  the  spotted  Arum  green, 

A  hooded  mystery,  is  seen ; 

And  in  the  turfy  meadows  shine, 

White  Saxifrage  and  Cardamine; 

And  acres  of  the  Crocus  make  * 

A  lustre  like  a  purple  lake. 

And  overhead  how  nobly  towers 

The  Chestnut,  with  its  waxen  flowers. 

And  broad  green  leaves,  which  all  expand* 

Like  to  a  glint's  open  hand. 

Beside  you  blooms  the  Hawthorn  tree ; 

And  yonder  the  wild  Cherry-tree, 

The  fairy-lady  of  the  wood ; 

And  there  the  Sycamore's  bursting  bod. 

The  Spanish-chestnut,  and  the  Lime, 

Those  trees  of  flowery  summer-time. 

Look  up,  the  leaves  are  fresh  and  green. 

And  every  branching  vein  is  aeen 

Through  their  almost  trannporent  sheen! 

Spirit  of  Beauty,  thou  dont  fling 

Such  grace  o'er  each  created  thing. 

That  even  a  little  leaf  may  stir 

The  heart  to  be  a  worshipper; 

And  joy,  which  in  the  soul  has  birth 

From  these  bright  creatures  of  the  eartii^— 

Good  is  it  thou  shouldst  have  thy  way. 

Thou  art  as  much  of  God  as  they ! 

Now  let  us  to  the  garden  go. 
And  dig  and  delve,  and  plant  and  sow; 
The  fresh  dark  mould  is  rich  and  sweet. 
And  each  flower-piut  is  trim  and  neat ; 
And  Dafl^il  and  Primmse  see. 
And  many-hued  Anemone, 
As  full  of  flower  as  they  can  he; 
And  here  the  Hyacinth  sweetly  palab 
Recalling  some  old  Grecian  tale; 
And  here  the  mild  Narcissus  too; 
And  every  flower  of  every  hue. 
Which  the  glad  ecnstm  vonds.  is  here ; 
The  Almond,  while  its  branch  is  sere. 
With  myriad  blossoms  heautined, 
As  pink  as  the  sea-shell's  inside ; 
And,  under  the  warm  cnttnce-eaves, 
Among  its  clustered,  budding  lenvea, 
Shines  out  the  Pear-tree's  flowers  of  now, 
As  white  as  any  fltiwcrs  that  f^row: 
And  budding  is  the  soutliem  Vine, 
And  Apricol  and  Nectarine; 
And  Plum-trees  in  the  garden  warm. 
And  Daromns  round  the  collage-farm. 
Like  snow-phowerv  shed  upon  the  trees^ 
And  like  them  shaken  by  the  breeze. 
'  Dear  ones !  't  is  now  the  time,  that  ye 
Sit  down  with  zeal  to  botany; 
And  names  which  were  so  hard  and  tough. 
Are  easy  now,  and  clear  enough; 
For  from  ihe  mom  to  evening's  honra 
Your  bright  instructem  are  sweet  flowoiiL 


*  Aa  in  Um  Nottinf  ham  Mendnws* 
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Go  oat  through  plearant  field  and  lane, 
And  come  back,  glad  of  heart  again, 
Bringing  wiih  you  life's  beat  of  wealth. 
Knowledge,  and  joy  of  heart,  and  health; 
Ere  long  each  bank  whereon  ye  look 
Will  be  to  you  an  open  houk. 
And  flowers,  by  the  Creator  writ, 
The  characters  inscribed  on  it! 

Come  let  ns  forth  into  the  fields ! 
Unceasing  joy  the  season  yields  — 
Why  should  we  tarry  within  door  f 
And  see,  the  children  of  the  poor 
Are  out,  all  joy,  and  running  racea. 
With  buoyant  limbo  and  laughing  faces. 
Thank  heaven !  the  sunshine  and  the  air 
Are  free  to  these  young  eons  of  care ! 
Come.  let  us,  too.  be  glad  as  they. 
For  soon  is  gone  the  merry  May ! 


THE  NORTHERN  SEAa 

Up  .'  op !  let  us  a  voynge  take ; 

Why  sit  we  here  at  ease  7 
Find  us  a  vessel  tight  and  snug. 

Bound  for  the  Northern  Seas. 

I  long  to  see  the  Northern- Lights, 
With  their  rushing  splendours  fly ; 

Like  living  things  with  flaming  wings. 
Wide  o'er  the  wondrous  sky. 

I  long  to  see  ihxme  ice-bergs  vast. 
With  heads  all  crowned  with  snow ; 

Whose  green  roots  sleep  in  the  awfui  deep, 
Two  hundred  fathoms  low. 

I  long  to  hear  the  thundering  crash 

Of  their  terrific  fall ; 
And  the  echoes  from  a  thousand  clifli, 

Like  lonely  voices  call. 

There  shall  we  see  the  fierce  White  Bear; 

The  sleepy  Seals  a-pround. 
And  the  spouting  Whales  thot  to  and  fio 

Soil  with  a  dreary  sound. 

There  may  we  tread  on  depths  of  ice, 
That  the  hairy  Mammoth  hide; 

Perfect,  as  when  in  times  of  old. 
The  mighty  creature  died. 

And  while  the  unsetting  sun  shines  on 
Through  the  still  heaven's  deep  blue. 

We'll  traverw  the  azure  waves,  the  herds 
Of  the  dread  Sea-horse  to  view. 

We  '11  pass  the  shores  of  solemn  pine. 
Where  Wolves  and  Black  Bears  prowl; 

And  away  to  the  rocky  isles  of  mist. 
To  muse  the  northern  fowl. 

Up  there  shall  sfnrt  ten  thousand  wingi 
With  a  rushing,  whistling  din; 

Up  shall  the  Auk  and  Kul mar  start,— 
All  bat  the  fat  Penguin. 


And  there  in  the  wastes  of  the  silent  dqr» 

With  the  silent  earth  below. 
We  shall  i^e  far  off*  to  his  lonely  rock; 

The  lonely  Eagle  go. 

Then  softly,  softly  will  we  tread 

By  inland  streams,  to  see 
Where  the  Pelican  of  the  silent  North, 

Siis  there  all  silently. 

But  if  thou  love  the  Southern  Seas, 
And  pleasant  summer  weather. 

Come,  let  us  mount  this  gallant  ship^ 
And  sail  away  together. 

W.H. 


^ 


THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

Yes  !  let  us  mount  this  gallant  ship ; 

Spread  canvas  to  the  wind  — 
Up!  we  will  seek  the  glowing  Souths 

Leave  Care  and  Cold  behind. 
Let  the  Shark  pursue  through  the  waten  U 

Our  flying  vessel's  track ; 
Let  strong  winds  blow,  and  rocks  below 

Threaten, — we  turn  not  back. 
Trusting  in  Flim  who  holds  the  Sem 

In  his  Almighty  hand. 
We  'U  pass  the  awful  waters  wide  — - 

Tread  many  a  far-off* strand. 
Right  onward  as  our  course  we  hold. 

From  day  to  day.  the  sky 
Above  our  head  its  arch  shall  spread 

More  glowing,  bright,  and  high. 
And  from  night  to  night — oh,  what  del^ll! 

In  its  azure  depths  to  mark 
Stars  all  unknown  come  ghttering  out 

Over  the  ocean  dark. 
The  moon  uprising  like  a  sun. 

So  stately,  large,  and  sheen. 
And  the  very  stars  like  clustered  mooiMl 

In  the  cr>'8tal  ether  keen. 
While  all  about  the  ship  below. 

Strange  fiery  billows  play, — 
The  ceaseless  keel  through  liquid  fire 

Cuts  womlrou^ly  its  way. 
But  O,  the  South !  the  bolmy  South ! 

How  warm  the  breezes  float ! 
How  warm  the  amber  waters  stream 

From  off  our  bnsking  ImmiI. 
Come  down,  come  (low  n  from  the  tall  rfiip^  i 

What  a  marvellous  sight  is  here ! 
Look  —  purple  mcks  and  crimson  treei^ 

Down  in  the  deep  so  clear. 
See !  where  those  shoals  of  Dolphins  fO» 

A  glad  and  glitrioiis  bnnd. 
Sporting  among  the  day-bright  woods 

Of  a  coral  fairy-lnnd. 
See!  on  the  violet  sands  beneath. 

How  the  gorgeous  shells  do  glide ! 
O  Sea !  old  Sea.  who  yet  knows  half 

Of  thy  wooden  and  thy  pride  f 
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Look  how  the  iM-planlB  trembling  float 

All  like  a  Mermaid's  looks. 
Waving  in  thread  of  ruby  red 

Over  those  nelher  rocks. 

Heaving  and  sinking,  soft  and  fair. 

Here  hyacinih  —  fhero  green  — 
With  many  a  stem  of  golden  growth, 

And  starry  flowers  between. 

But  away!  away!  to  upper  day — 

For  monstrous  shapes  are  here,— 
Monsters  of  dark  and  wallowing  bulk, 

And  homy  eyeballs  drear. 
The  tusk'd  mouth,  and  the  spiny  fin. 

Speckled  and  warted  back. 
The  glittering  swiH.  and  the  flabby  slow, 

Ramp  through  this  deep-sea  track. 

Away !  away !  to  upper  day. 

To  glance  o'er  the  breezy  brine. 
And  see  the  Nautilus  gladly  sail. 

The  Fiying-I'Mh  leap  and  shine. 
Bat  what  is  that  ?  "  Tis  land  !— 'tis  Und  !— 

Tls  land !"  the  sailors  cry. 
Nay !— 'tis  a  long  and  narrow  cloud 

Betwixt  the  sea  and  sky. 

•Tis  land  I  'tis  land  !'*  they  cry  once  more— 

And  now  comes  breathing  on 
An  odour  of  the  living  earth, 

Such  as  the  sea  hath  none. 
Bat  now  I  mark  the  rising  shores ! — 

The  purple  hills  .'—the  trees ! 
Ah !  wiiat  a  glorious  land  is  here. 

What  happy  scenes  are  these ! 

Sea,  bow  the  tall  Palms  lid  their  locks 

From  mountain  clefts, — what  valea, 
TiMliinf  beneath  the  noon*tide  son. 

That  high  and  hotly  sails. 
TeC  all  aboat  the  breezy  shore, 

Unheedful  of  the  glow. 
Look  how  the  children  of  the  South 

Are  paasing  to  and  fro. 

What  noble  («»rms !  what  fairy  place ! 

Cast  anchor  in  this  cove, — 
Piarii  oat  the  boat,  for  in  this  land 

A  little  we  must  rove. 
Well  wander  on  rhmugh  wood  and  field, 

Well  sit  beneath  the  Vine; 
We'll  drink  the  limpid  Cocoa  milk. 

And  pluck  the  native  Pine. 
Tba  Bread-fruit  and  Cassada-root, 

And  many  a  glowtog  herry. 
Shall  be  our  feast,  for  here  at  least. 

Why  ahonid  we  not  be  merry  T 
For  'lis  a  Smiihem  Paradise, 

AH  glarfanme,— plain,  and  shorer^ 
A  hod  so  fiir.  that  here  we  are, 

Bat  ihall  be  here  no  more. 

We've  seen  th«  splendid  Southern  cUnie, 

lis  aeaa,  and  islea,  and  men. 
So  now !— faark  m  a  dearer  laiMi  — 

To  fiofteod  back  again ! 


THE   GARDEN. 

I  HAD  a  Garden  when  a  child ; 

I  kept  it  all  m  order; 
'T  was  full  of  flowers  as  it  could  be. 

And  London-pride  was  its  border. 

And  soon  as  came  the  pleasant  Spiing, 

The  singing  birds  built  in  it ; 
The  Blackbird  and  the  Throstle-cock, 

The  Wood  lark  and  the  Dnnet. 

And  all  within  my  Garden  ran 

A  labyrinth-walk  so  mazy; 
In  the  middle  there  grew  a  yellow  Roao; 

At  each  end  a  Michaelmas  Daisy. 

I  had  a  tree  of  Southern  Wood, 

And  two  of  bright  Mezereon ; 
A  Peony  root,  n  snow-white  Phlox, 

And  a  bunch  of  red  Valerian; 

A  Lilac  tree,  and  a  Guelder-Rose ; 

A  Broom,  and  a  Tiger-lily; 
And  I  walked  a  dozen  miles  to  find 

The  true  wild  Daffodilly. 

I  had  Columbines,  both  pink  and  blue. 

And  Thalictnim  like  a  feather; 
And  the  bright  G(«t's-I)card,  that  shuts  its  leaw 

Before  a  change  of  weather. 

I  had  Marigolds,  and  Gil  11  flowers. 
And  Pinks  all  Pinks  exceeding; 

I  'd  a  noble  root  of  Love-in-a-mist, 
And  plenty  of  Love-lies-bleeding. 

I'd  Jacob's  Ladder.  Aaron's  Rod, 

And  the  Peacock-Gentianella ; 
I  had  Asleri,  more  than  1  can  tell. 

And  Lupins  blue  and  yellow. 

I  set  a  grain  of  Indian  Com, 

One  day  in  an  idle  humour. 
And  the  grain  sprung  up  six  feet  or  mon. 

My  glory  fur  a  summer. 

I  found  far  off  in  the  pleasant  fields. 
More  flowers  than  I  can  mention ; 

I  found  the  English  Asphodel, 
And  the  spring  and  autumn  Gentian. 

I  found  the  Orchis,  fly  and  bee. 

And  the  Cistus  of  the  mountain ; 
And  the  Money-wort,  and  the  Adder*a*tuigiM^ 

Beside  an  old  wood  fountain. 

I  found  within  another  wood. 

The  rare  Pyrola  blowing: 
For  wherever  there  was  a  canons  flower 

I  was  sure  to  find  it  growing. 

I  set  them  in  my  garden  beds. 

Those  beds  I  loved  so  dearly. 
Where  I  lahunred  aft<>r  set  of  sun. 

And  in  summer  mornings  early. 
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0  my  pleasant  garden-plot! — 
A  ahnibbAry  was  beaide  it. 

And  an  old  and  momy  Apple-tree, 
With  a  Woodbine  wreathed  to  hide  it 

There  waa  a  bower  in  my  garden-plot, 

A  Spirsa  grew  before  it; 
Behind  it  was  a  Laburnum  tree, 

And  a  wild  Hop  clambered  o'er  it 

.  Ofttimea  I  eat  within  my  bower, 
Like  a  king  in  all  hu  glory; 
OAfimea  I  read,  and  reed  fur  houn. 
Some  pleaaant,  wondroua  stoiy. 

1  r^ad  of  Gardens  in  old  times. 
Old.  stately  Gardens,  kingly, 

Where  people  walked  in  gor^feous  crowds^ 
Or  for  silent  musing,  singly. 

I  raised  up  visions  in  my  brain. 

The  noblest  and  the  fairest; 
But  still  I  loved  my  Garden  best. 

And  thought  it  far  the  rarest. 

And  all  among  my  flowers  I  walked. 
Like  a  miser  'mid  his  treasure ; 

For  that  pleasant  plot  of  Garden  ground 
Waa  A  world  of  endleas  pleasure. 


THE   LION. 

Lioif.  thou  art  girt  with  might ! 
King  by  uncontested  right ; 
Strength,  and  mtyosty.  and  pride 
Are  in  thee  personified ! 
Slavish  doubt  or  timid  fear 
Never  came  thy  spirit  near ; 
What  it  is  to  fly.  or  bow 
To  a  mightier  than  thou. 
Never  has  been  known  to  thee. 
Creature  terrible  and  free! 

Power  the  Mightiest,  gave  the  lioo 
Sinews  like  to  brands  of  iron ; 
Gave  him  force  which  never  failed ; 
Gave  a  heart  that  never  quailed. 
Tnple-mailM  coat  of  steel, 
Plates  of  brass  from  head  to  heel. 
Less  defensive  were  in  wearing 
Than  the  Linn's  heart  of  daring ; 
Nor  could  towen  of  strength  impart. 
Trust  like  that  which  keeps  his  heart 

What  are  things  to  match  with  him  ? 
Serpents  old.  and  strong  and  grim. 
Seas  upon  a  desertrshore. 
Mountain-wildernesses  hoar. 
Night  and  storm,  and  earthquakes  diva, 
Thawleas  frost  and  raging  Are  — 
All  that 's  strong,  and  stem  and  dark, 
All  that  doth  not  miss  its  mark. 
All  that  makes  man's  nature  tremble, 
Doch  the  I>e8er^king  moamUe! 


When  he  sends  his  roaring  Ibith, 
Silence  falls  upon  the  earth; 
For  the  creatures  great  and  snmll. 
Know  his  tentM^breathing  call. 
And  as  if  by  death  puisuad. 
Leave  to  him  a  solitude. 

I  Jon,  thou  art  made  to  dwell 
In  hot  lands  intractable. 
And  thyself,  the  sun,  the  sand. 
Are  a  tyrannous  triple  baiMi; 
lion-king  and  desert  throne. 
All  the  region  is  thy  own! 


THE  FOX. 

In  the  rugged  copse,  in  the  ferny  braka. 
The  cunning  red  Fox  his  den  doth  make ; 
In  tlie  ancient  turf  of  the  baron's  land. 
Where  the  gnarled  oaks  of  the  forest  stand; 
In  the  widow's  garden  lone  and  bare ; 
On  the  hills  which  the  poor  man  tilla  with 
There  ages  ago  he  made  his  den. 
And  there  he  a  bidet  h  in  spite  of  raeiL 
T  is  a  dismal  place,  for  all  the  floor 
With  the  bones  of  his  prey  is  covered  o'er; 
T  is  darksome  and  lone,  you  can  hardly  titoe 
The  furthest  nook  of  the  dreary  place ; 
And  there  he  skulks,  like  a  creature  of  ill. 
And  comes  out  when  midnight  is  dark  and  HiB ; 
When  the  dismal  Owl,  with  his  staring  eye^ 
Sends  forth  from  the  niin  his  screeching  cry. 
And  the  Bst  on  his  black  leathern  wings  goes  by; 
Then  out  cornea  the  Fox  with  his  thievish  niod. 
Looking  this  way  and  that  way,  before  and  behind; 
llien  running  along,  thinking  but  of  the  theft 
Of  the  one  little  Hen  the  poor  Widow  has  left; 
And  he  boldly  and  carelessly  passes  bershedb 
For  he  knows  very  well  she  is  sleeping  in  bod. 
And  that  she  has  no  Dog  to  give  notice  of 
So  he  seizes  his  prey  and  home  leiaurely 

And  at  times  he  steals  down  to  the  depth  of  dM  mod 
And  seizes  the  Partridge  in  midst  of  her  bniod; 
And  the  little  grey  Rabbit,  and  yoong  tiasid  H^; 
And  the  tall,  stalely  Pheasant,  ao  gentle  and  ftir; 
And  he  buries  them  deep  in  some  secret  spoi; 
Where  he  know-s  man  or  hound  can  diacover  iIm  DOi 
But  vengeance  comes  down  on  the  thief  at  layt^ 
For  they  hunt  him  out  of  his  place  of  atreogl^ 
And  man  and  the  Fox  are  at  desperate  airili^ 
And  the  creature  runs,  and  runs  for  his  lifo: 
And  following  close  is  the  snuffing  boundy 
And  hills  and  hollows  they  compass  roundi 
Till  at  length  he  is  seized,  a  caitiff  stout, 
And  the  wild  dos^s  bnrk,  and  the  hunters  shoolt 
And  they  cut  oflf  his  tail  and  wave  it  on  h^h» 
Saying,  *•  Here  fell  the  Fox  ao  thievish  and  aly.^ 
Thus  may  all  oppreMors  of  poor  men  die! 
Then  again  mnunta  each  hunter,  and  all 
And  have  a  good  dinner  fo  end  the  day ; 
And  they  drink  the  red  wine,  and  merrily 
•«  Death  to  the  Fox,  and  long  hie  to  the  Kii^r 
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THE  WOOD-MOUSE. 

jy  TK  know  the  little  Wood-Moose, 

That  pretty  little  thing, 
That  fits  among  the  forest  leaves. 

Beside  the  forest  spring? 

Its  fur  is  red  as  the  red  ehestnot. 

And  it  is  small  and  shra ; 
It  leads  a  life  most  innocent 

Within  the  forest  dim. 

T  is  a  timid,  gentle  creature. 

And  seldom  comes  in  sight ; 
It  has  a  long  and  wiry  tail. 

And  eyes  both  black  and  bright 

It  makes  its  nest  of  soft,  dry  moss. 

In  a  hole  so  deep  and  strong ; 
And  there  it  sleeps  secure  and  warm. 

The  dreary  winter  long. 

And  though  it  keeps  no  calendar. 
It  knows  when  Bowers  are  sprii^ng ; 

And  waketh  to  its  summer  life 
When  Nightingales  are  singing. 

Upon  the  boughs  the  Squirrel  sits, 
The  Wood-Mouse  plays  below ; 

And  plenty  of  food  it  finds  itself 
Where  the  Beech  and  Chestnut  grow. 

In  the  Hedge-Sparrow*s  nest  he  sits 
When  its  summer  brood  is  fled. 

And  picks  the  berries  from  the  bough 
Of  the  Hawthorn  over-head. 

I  aw  a  little  Wood-Mouse  once, 

like  Ohena  in  his  hall. 
With  the  green,  green  moss  beneath  his  feet, 

St  under  a  mushroom  talL 

I  aw  Mb  sit  and  his  dinner  eat. 

All  under  the  forest  tree; 
Hii  dinner  of  Chestnut  ripe  and  red. 

And  he  ate  it  heartily. 

I  wUk  yoQ  eonld  have  seen  him  there ; 

It  did  my  spirit  good, 
T^tm  the  small  thing  God  has  made 

Tlini  eating  in  the  wood. 


I  Mw  timt  He  regardeth  them  — 
Tham  ersatares  weak  and  small ; 

Thmr  table  in  the  wild  is  spread. 
By  HiA  who  caiea  for  all! 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

AN  APOLOGUE. 
A  mW  TBUUOll  OF  AN  OLD  VTORT. 
'  VkL  yoa  wtXk  imHo  my  parionr  T  said  the  Spider 

Imikm  praCiafl  little  parlour  that  ever  you  did 


The  way  into  my  parionr  is  up  a  winding  stair* 
And  I've  many  curious  things  to  show  when  yon  are 

diere." 
**0h  no,  no.*'  said  the  little  Fly,  **  to  ask  me  ia  in  vain. 
For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne'er  eoMt 

down  sgain." 

**  I  'm  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear,  with  aoaring  op 

so  high  ; 
Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed  V*  said  the  Spider 

to  the  Fly. 
"  There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around ;  the  rfieeli 

are  fine  and  thin. 
And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile,  I  '11  snugly  tnrk  yon  laT 
«*  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Hy,  **  for  1  've  often  heard 

it  said, 
They  never,  never  wake  again,  who  sleep  upon  yoor 

bed!" 


Said  the  cunning  Spider  to  the  Fly,  **  Dear 

what  can  I  do. 
To  prove  the  warm  sflection  I've  always  felt  for  yon  f 
I  have  within  my  pantry,  good  store  of  all  that  *M  nice; 
1  'm  sure  you  're  very  welcome^ will  yon  please  to 

take  a  slice  V* 
**  Oh  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly,  **  kind  sir,  that  oannol 

be, 
I  've  heard  what 's  in  your  pantry,  and  I  do  not  mtk 

to  see !" 

**  Sweet  creature  f  said  the  Spider,  **yoa  're  witty 

and  you  're  wise. 
How  handsome  are  your  gauxy  wings,  how  brilliant 

are  your  eyes! 
I  've  a  little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlour  shelf) 
If  you  '11  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you  shall  behold 

yourself." 
**  I  thank  you.  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  **  for  what  yon  *n 

pleased  to  say. 
And  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  1 11  call  anolhar 

day.' 


t« 


The  Spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  vreol  inla 

his  den. 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  Fly  vroold  aoon  coiDe 

back  again : 
So  he  wove  a  subtle  web.  in  a  little  comer  aly. 
And  set  his  table  ready,  to  dine  upon  the  Fly. 
Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily  did 

•ing. 
**  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  Fly,  with  the  pearl  and 

silver  wing ; 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple  —  there 's  a  crsat 

upon  your  head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but  mine  are 

duU  at  lead !" 

Alas,  alas!  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  Fly, 
Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words,  oame  slowly  ffil- 

ting  by ; 
With  buzzing  wings  she  hong  aloft,  then  near  and 

nearer  drew. 
Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyca,  and  green  and 

purple  hue  — 
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Thinking  only  of  bor  created  head  —  ^oat  foolish 

thing!    At  liwt. 
Up  jumped  the  cunning  Spider,  and  fiercely  held  her 

fiwt 
He  dragged  her  up  hit  winding  stair,  into  his  dismal 

den. 
Within  his  little  parlour  —  but  she  ne'er  came  out 

again! 

And  now,  dear  little  children,  who  may  this  story  read. 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  I  pray  you  ne'er  give 

heed ; 
Unto  an  evil  rounwilor,  close  heart  and  ear  and  eye, 
And  take  a  lesson  from  this  tale,  of  the  Spider  and 

the  fly. 


THE  TAILOR  BIRD'S  NEST  AND  THE 
LONG-TAILED  TITMOUSE  NEST. 

In  books  of  travels  I  have  heard 

Of  a  wise  thing,  the  Tailor-bird ; 

A  bird  of  wondrous  skill,  that  sews, 

Upon  the  bough  whereon  it  grows, 

A  leaf  into  a  nest  so  lair 

That  with  it  nothing  can  compare; 

A  light  and  lovely  airy  thing. 

That  vibrates  with  the  breeze's  wing. 

Ah  well  I  it  is  with  cunning  power 

That  little  artist  makes  her  bower;  ^ 

But  come  into  an  English  Wood, 

And  [  *ll  show  you  a  work  as  good, 

A  work  the  Tailor  bird's  excelling, 

A  more  elaborate,  snugger  dwelling. 

More  beautiful,  upon  my  word. 

Wrought  by  a  little  English  bird. 

There,  where  those  boughs  of  black-thorn  cros, 
Behold  that  oval  ball  of  moss ; 
Look  all  the  forest  round  and  round. 
No  fairer  nest  can  e'er  be  found  ; 
Obeerve  it  near,  all  knit  together. 
Moss,  willow-doun.  and  many  a  feather, 
.  And  filled  within,  as  you  may  see. 
As  full  of  feathers  as  can  be ; 
Whence  it  is  called  by  country  folk, 
A  fitting  name,  the  Featherpoke ; 
But  learned  people,  I  have  heard, 
Parus  caudatus,  call  the  bird. 
And  others,  not  the  learned  clan. 
Call  It  Wood-pot,  and  Jug,  and  Can. 
Ay,  here 's  a  nest !  a  nest  indeed. 
That  doth  all  other  nests  exceed, 
Propped  with  the  black-thorn  twigi  beneath. 
And  festooned  with  a  woodbine  wreath ! 
Look  at  it  near,  all  knit  together, 
Mosa,  willow-down,  and  many  a  feather! 
So  soft,  so  light,  so  wrought  with  grace. 
So  suited  to  this  green-wood  place. 
And  spangled  o'er,  as  with  the  intent 
Of  giving  fitting  ornament. 
With  silvery  flakes  of  lichen  bright, 
That  ihine  like  opals,  dasling  white ! 


Think  only  of  the  creature  small. 
That  wrought  this  soft  and  silvery  ball. 
Without  a  tool  to  aid  her  skill ; 
Nought  but  her  lillle  feet  and  bill — 
Without  a  pattern  whence  to  trace 
This  little  roofed-in  dwelling-place. 
And  does  iK>t  in  your  bosoms  spring 
Love  for  this  skilful  little  thing! 

See,  there 's  a  window  in  the  wall. 
Peep  in,  the  house  is  not  so  small. 
But  snug  and  cozy,  you  shall  see 
A  very  decent  family ! 
Now  count  them — one,  two,  three,  four,  five- 
Nay,  iixteen  merry  things  alive  — 
Sixteen  young  chirping  things,  all  set 
Where  you  your  little  hand  could  not  get! 
I  'm  glad  you  've  seen  it,  for  you  never 
Saw  aught  before  so  soft  and  clever! 


THE    HUMMING-BIRD. 

The  Humming-bird  !  the  Humroing^iird, 

So  foiry-liko  and  bright; 
It  lives  among  the  sunny  flowers, 

A  creature  of  delight! 

In  the  radiant  islands  of  the  Eaat, 
Where  fragrant  spices  grow, 

A  thousand  thousand  Hununiog-bmii 
Go  glancing  to  and  fro. 

like  living  fires  they  flit  about. 

Scarce  lander  than  a  bee. 
Among  the  broad  Palmetto  leavee. 

And  through  the  Fan-palm  tree. 

And  in  those  wild  and  verdant  woodf 
Where  stately  Moras  tower. 

Where  hangs  from  branching  tree  to 
The  scarlet  Passion-flower; 

Where  on  the  mighty  river  banka. 

La  Plate  or  Amazon, 
The  Cayman  like  an  old  tree  trunk, 

lies  basking  in  the  sun; 

There  builds  her  nest,  the  HnmiiiiDg' 

Within  the  ancient  wood. 
Her  nest  of  silky  cotton  down. 

And  rears  her  tiny  brood. 

She  hangs  it  to  a  slender  twig. 
Where  waves  it  light  and  free. 

As  the  Camponero  tolls  his  song. 
And  rocks  the  mighty  tree. 

All  crimson  is  her  shining  brsMt, 

Like  to  the  red,  red  rose; 
Her  wing  is  the  changeful  green  and  bloe 

That  the  neck  of  the  Ptecock  shonK 

Thou  happy,  happy  Huroroing-biid, 
No  winter  round  thee  lowers ; 

Thou  never  saw'st  a  ieafleaa  tree^ 
Nor  luid  without  sweet  flowera  t 
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A  reign  of  mmmer  joyfulnMi 

To  the«  for  life  is  given ; 
Thy  food  the  honey  from  the  flower, 

Thy  drink,  the  dew  from  heaven ! 

How  glad  the  heart  of  Eve  would  be. 

In  Eden's  glorious  bowers, 
To  see  the  first,  iiret  Humming-bird 

Among  the  first  spring-flowen. 

Among  the  rainbow  butterflies, 

Before  the  rainbow  shone ; 
One  moment  glancing  in  her  sight. 

Another  moment,  gone! 

Thou  little  shining  creature, 
God  saved  thee  from  the  Flood, 

With  the  Eagle  of  the  mountain  land. 
And  the  Tiger  of  the  wood ! 

Who  cared  to  save  the  Elephant, 

He  also  cared  for  thee ; 
And  gave  those  broad  lands  for  thy  home, 

Where  grows  the  Cedar-tree ! 


THE  OSTRICH. 

Cot  in  the  land  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
9oC  in  the  glorious  Spice-wood  bowers ; 
foC  in  fur  islands  by  bright  seas  embraced, 
the  wild  Ostrich,  the  bird  of  the  waste, 
on  to  the  Desert,  his  dwelling  is  there, 
/There  die  breath  of  the  Simoom  is  hot  in  the  air; 
ro  the  Desert,  where  never  a  green  blade  grew, 
Nhan  never  its  shadow  a  broad  tree  threw, 
i¥here  sands  rise  up,  and  in  columns  are  wheeled 
By  the  winds  of  the  Desert,  like  hosts  in  the  field ; 
Whan  the  Wild  Ass  sends  forth  a  lone,  dissonant 

hiay. 
And  the  herds  of  the  Wild  Horse  speed  on  through 

the  day — 
The  creatures  unbroken,  with  manes  flying  free, 
Liha  Ihe  steeds  of  the  whirlwind,  if  such  there  may  be. 
Tsi,  there  in  the  Desert,  like  armies  for  war, 
TW  flocks  of  the  Ostrich  are  seen  from  afar, 
Bpaaiting  oo,  speeding  on  o'er  the  desolate  plain, 
WkOe  the  fleet  moanted  Arab  pursueth  in  vain ! 
Btt  *te  joy  to  the  traveller  who  toils  through  that 


Strong  bird  of  the  Wild,  thou  art  gone  like  the  wind, 
And  thou  leavest  the  cloud  of  thy  speeding  behind; 
Fare  thee  well !  in  thy  desolate  region,  farewell. 
With  the  Girafie  and  Lion,  we  leave  thee  to  dwell! 


1W  egg  of  the  OMrich  to  find  in  the  sand ; 
TissiHienance  for  him  when  his  store  is  low. 
Aid  weary  with  travel  he  jonmeyeth  slow 
Tb  the  well  of  the  Desert,  and  finids  it  at  last 
Ssvoi  (teys*  joomey  from  that  he  hath  passed. 

0^  |D  10  the  Caflie-Iand, — what  if  you  meet 
A  print  in  iha  sand,  of  the  strong  Lion's  feet ! 
He  ii  down  in  die  thicket,  asleep  in  his  lair ; 
Gmm  on  to  the  Desert,  the  Ostrich  is  there  ~ 
IWr^  Ihora!  where  the  Zehrss  are  flying  in  haste, 
1W  held  of  the  OkCrich  conies  down  o'er  the  waste— 
flUf  mnnhif  •  half  fljring— what  progress  they  make ! 
die  bow!  not  the  arrow  their  flight  can  o'er* 


THE  DORMOUSE. 

The  little  Dormouse  is  tawny  red ; 

He  makes  against  winter  a  nice  snug  bed. 

He  makes  his  bed  in  a  mossy  bank. 

Where  the  plants  in  the  summer  grow  tall  and  ruk 

Away  from  the  daylight,  far  under  ground. 

His  sleep  through  the  winter  is  quiet  and  sound. 

And  when  all  above  him  it  freezes  and  snowi. 

What  is  it  to  him  for  he  naught  of  it  knowa  t 

And  till  the  cold  time  of  the  winter  is  gone, 

The  little  Dormouse  keeps  sleeping  on. 

But  at  IsBt,  in  the  fresh  breezy  days  of  the  spring. 
When  the  green  leaves  bud,  and  the  merry 

•ing, 
And  the  dread  of  the  winter  is  over  and  past. 
The  little  Dormouse  peeps  out  at  last. 
Out  of  his  snug,  quiet  burrow  he  wends, 
And  looks  all  about  for  his  neighboun  and 
Then  he  says,  as  he  sits  at  the  foot  of  a  larch, 
*'  'Tis  a  beautiful  day,  for  the  first  of  March! 
The  Violet  is  blowing,  the  blue  sky  is  clear ; 
The  Lark  is  upspringing,  his  carol  I  hear ; 
And  in  the  green  fields  are  the  Lamb  and  the  Foal ; 
I  am  glad  1  'm  not  sleeping  now  down  in  my  bolo!" 

Then  away  he  runs,  in  his  morry  mood. 
Over  the  fields  and  into  the  wood. 
To  find  any  grain  there  may  chance  to  be. 
Or  any  small  berry  that  hangs  on  the  tree. 
So,  from  eariy  morning,  till  late  at  night. 
Has  the  poor  little  creature  its  own  delight. 
Looking  down  to  the  earth  and  op  to  the  sky. 
Thinking,  "  what  a  happy  Dormouse  am  I!** 


THE  WILD  FRITILLARY, 

FAMILIARLY  CALLED  THE  WEEPING  WIDOW, 
OR  THE  MOURNING  BRIDE. 

Like  a  drooping  thing  of  sorrow. 
Sad  toKlay.  more  sad  to-morrow ; 
Like  a  widow  dark  weeds  wearing. 
Anguish  in  her  bosom  bearing; 
Dke  a  nun  in  raiment  sable. 
Sorrow-bowed,  inconsoloble ; 
like  a  melancholy  fai^. 
Art  thou,  Meadow-Fritillary ! 

Dke  tho  head  of  enake  enchanted, 
Where  whilom  the  life  hath  panted. 
All  its  purple  checquerings  scaly 
Growing  cold  and  dim  and  paly; 
Like  a  dragon's  head  half  moulded. 
Scaly  javia  together  folded, 
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b  the  bud  m  dtiak  and  airf 
or  the  wild  Field-Fritillaiy ! 

Like  a  joy  my  memory  knoweth — 
In  my  native  fieldi  it  groweth ; 
Like  the  voice  of  one  long  parted, 
Calling  to  the  faithful-hearted ; 
Like  an  unexpected  pleasure 
That  hath  neither  atint  nor  meaeure ; 
Like  a  bountiful  good  fairy, 
Do  I  hail  thee,Fritillai7! 


THE  SQUIRREL. 

Tbs  pretty,  Uack  Squirrel  lives  up  in  a  tree, 

A  little  blithe  creature  aa  ever  can  be; 

He  dwells  in  the  boughs  where  the  Stockdove  broods. 

Far  in  the  shades  of  the  green  summer  woods ; 

Hit  food  is  the  young  juicy  cones  of  the  Pine, 

And  the  milky  Beach-nut  is  his  bread  and  his  wine. 

In  the  Joy  of  his  nature  he  frisks  with  a  bound 

To  the  topmost  twigs,  and  then  down  to  the  ground ; 

Then  op  again,  like  a  winged  thing. 

And  from  tree  to  tree  with  a  vaulting  spring ; 

Then  he  sits  up  aloft,  and  kx>ks  waggish  and  queer. 

As  if  he  would  say,  "  Ay,  follow  me  here !" 

And  then  he  grows  pettish,  and  stamps  his  foot ; 

And  then  independently  cracks  his  nut ; 

And  thus  he  lives  the  long  summer  thorough. 

Without  a  care  or  a  thought  of  sorrow. 

But  small  as  he  is.  he  knows  he  may  want. 

In  the  bleak  winter  weather,  when  food  is  acant. 

So  he  finds  a  hole  in  an  old  tree's  core. 

And  there  makes  his  nest,  and  lays  up  his  store  ; 

And  when  cold  viinter  comes,  and  the  trees  are  bare. 

When  the  white  snow  is  falling,  and  keen  is  the  air. 

He  heeds  it  not.  as  be  sits  by  himself. 

In  his  warm  little  nest,  with  his  nuts  on  his  shelf 

O,  wise  little  Squirrel !  no  wonder  that  he 

In  the  green  summer  woods  is  as  blithe  as  can  be ! 


THE   DRAGON-FLY. 

With  wings  like  crystal  air. 

Dyed  with  the  rainbow's  dye; 
Fluttering  here  and  there, 
Pr'ythee  tell  me.  Dragon-fly, 
Whence  thou  comest. 
Where  thou  roamest. 
Art  thou  of  the  earth  or  sky  T 

'Mong  plumes  of  Meadow-sweet 

I  see  thee  glance  and  play, 
Or  light  with  airy  feet 
Upon  a  nodding  spray. 
Or  sailing  slow, 
I  see  thee  go 
r  th'  atmshine  iar  away. 


Tell  me,  pr'ythee.  Dragon-fly, 
What  and  whence  thou  art! 
Whether  art  of  earth  or  aky. 
Or  of  flowera  a  part  ? 
And  who,  together 
This  fine  weather 
Put  thee,  glorious  as  thou  art  f 

He  maketh  no  reply. 

But  all  things  answer  loud, 
**  Who  formed  the  Dragon-fly, 
Formed  sun  and  sea  aiui  cloud ; 
Formed  flower  and  tree; 
Formed  me  and  thee. 
With  nobler  gifts  endowed  !*' 

Save  for  the  Eternal  Thought, 

Bright  shape  thou  hadst  not  been. 
He  from  dull  matter  wrought 
Thy  purple  and  thy  green ; 
And  made  thee  take. 
E'en  for  my  sake. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  sheen ! 


THE  WILD  SPRINGXKOCUS. 

Ah,  though  it  is  an  English  flower. 
It  only  groweth  here  and  there : 

Through  iqerry  England  you  might  ride ; 

Through  all  its  length,  from  side  to  side; 

Through  fifty  counties,  nor  have  spied 
This  flower  so  passing  fair. 

But  in  our  meadows  it  is  growing. 

And  now  it  is  the  early  Spring: 
And  see  from  out  the  kindly  earth 
How  thousand  thousands  issue  forth, 
As  if  it  gloried  to  give  birth 

To  such  a  lovely  thing. 

Like  lilac-flame  its  colour  glows. 
Tender,  and  yet  so  cleariy  bright. 

That  all  for  miles  and  miles  about. 

The  splendid  meadow  shineth  out ; 

And  far-oflf  village  children  shout 
To  see  the  welcome  sight. 

I  love  the  odorous  Hawthorn  flower, 
1  love  the  Wilding's  bloom  to  see ; 

I  love  the  light  Anemonies, 

That  tremble  to  the  faintest  breeae ; 

And  hyacinth-like  Orehisea, 
Are  very  dear  to  me ! 

The  Star-wort  is  a  (airy-flower; 

The  Violet  is  a  thing  to  priie ; 
The  Wild-pink  on  the  craggy  ledge. 
The  waving  swtird-like  Watereedge, 
And  e'en  the  Robin-run-i'th'-hedgt 

Are  precious  in  my  eyea. 

Tea,  yes,  I  love  them  all.  bright  things ! 

But  then,  such  glorious  flowen  as  th«e 
Are  dearer  atUl  —  1  '11  tall  ytra  why. 
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There  '•  joy  in  many  a  thoaMiKl  eye 
When  fine  goes  forth  the  welcome  cry, 
Or**lo,theCroctteee!" 

Then  little,  toiling  children  leave 

Their  care,  and  here  by  thouaanda  throng. 
And  through  the  fhining  meadow  run. 
And  gather  thero,  not  one  by  one. 
But  l^  graaped  handf'ula,  where  are  iXMie 
To  My  that  they  do  wrong. 

Tbay  ran,  they  leap,  they  about  for  joy; 

They  bring  their  infant  brethren  here ; 
They  fill  each  little  pinafore ; 
They  bear  their  baskeis  brimming  o*er ; 
Within  their  very  hearts  they  store 

This  fint  joy  of  the  year. 

Yea,  joy  in  these  abundant  meadows 
Pburs  out  like  to  the  eorth's  o*er(lowifig ; 

And.  leas  that  they  are  beautiful. 

Than  that  they  are  so  plentiful. 

So  free  for  every  child  to  pull, 
I  bve  to  see  them  growing. 

And  here,  in  our  own  fields  they  grow — 

An  English  flower,  but  very  rare ; 
Through  all  the  kingdom  you  may  ride. 
Car  aaarshy  flat,  on  mountain  side. 
Nor  ever  see,  outatretching  wide, 
Socfa  flowery  meadowa  foir! 


THE   SWALLOW. 

Twirruiifo  Swallow,  fluttering  Swallow, 

Art  come  back  again? 
Come  horn  vrater>bed  or  hollow. 

Where  thou,  winte^long,  hast  lain  ? 
Nay,  1 11  not  believe  it.  Swallow, 
Not  io  England  haat  thou  tarried ; 
Maiiy  a  day 
Far  away 
Haa  thy  wing  been  wearied. 
Over  continent  and  iale. 
Many  and  many  and  many  a  mile ! 
Tell  me,  pr'ythee  bird,  the  story 
Of  thy  six  BBOQtha  migratory ! 

If  fhaa  weit  a  homan  traveller. 
We  a  quarto  book  should  see ; 
IVm  wooldst  be  the  sage  nnraveller 

Of  aome  dark  old  mystery ; 
Thoa  woaldat  tell  the  wise  men.  Swallow, 
Of  the  riven*  hidden  fonntaina ; 
Plaia  and  glen. 
And  aavage  men. 
And  A%haiinB  of  the  mountains ; 
Oeaturea,  ptanta.  and  men  unknown. 
And  cilieB  in  the  Deaerta  lone: 
Tima  wooldat  be,  tlioa  far-land  dweller, 
lik*  an  Arab  atory-teller! 

Was  it  in  a  teaspla.  Swallow ; 
In  wamm  Moemh  minaret, 
U  W 


In  some  cavem*s  gkxmiy  hollow. 

Where  the  Lion  and  Serpent  met, 
That  thy  nest  was  builded,  Swallow  f 
Did  the  Negro  people  meet  thee 

With  a  word 

Of  welcome,  bird. 
Kind  as  that  with  which  we  greet  theet 
Pr'yihee  tell  me  how  and  where 
Thou  wast  guided  through  the  air; 
Pr'ythee  cease  thy  building-labour. 
And  tell  thy  travel-atory,  neighbour ! 

Thou  hast  been  among  the  Caflfrsa ; 

Seen  the  Bushman's  stealthy  arm. 
Thou  hast  heard  the  lowing  he) fen 

On  some  good  Hermhuter's  farm ; 
Seen  the  gold-dust-finder.  Swallow, 
Heard  the  Lion-hunter's  holla! 
Peace  and  strife, 
And  much  of  life 
Hast  thou  witnessed,  wandering  Swallow. 
Tell  but  this,  we  'II  leave  the  reat. 
Which  is  wisest,  which  is  best ; 
Tell,  which  happiest,  if  thou  can, 
HoUeniot  or  Englishman? — 
Naught  for  answer  can  we  get. 
Save  twitter,  twitter,  twitter,  twet! 


THE  SEA. 

The  Sea  it  is  deep,  the  Sea  it  b  wide ; 
And  it  girdeth  the  earth  on  every  side, 
On  every  side  it  girds  it  round. 
With  an  undecaying,  mighty  bouiMi. 

When  the  Spirit  of  God  came  down  at  firat. 
Ere  the  day  from  primal  night  had  burst. 
Before  the  mountains  8|vmng  to  birth. 
The  dark,  deep  waten  veiled  the  earth. 

Like  a  youthful  giant  roused  from  sleep. 
At  Creation's  call  iiproM  the  Deep, 
And  his  crested  waves  tossed  up  their  spray. 
As  the  bonds  of  his  ancient  rest  gave  way ; 
And  a  voice  went  up  in  that  stillness  vast. 
As  if  life  through  a  mighty  heart  had  passed. 
Oh  ancient,  wide,  unfathomed  Sea, 
Ere  the  mountains  were,  God  fashioned  thee ; 
And  he  gave  in  thine  awful  depths  to  dwell 
Things  like  thyself  untameable — 
The  Dragons  old,  and  the  Harpy  brood. 
Were  the  lords  of  thine  early  solitude ! 

But  night  came  down  on  that  ancient  day. 
And  that  mighty  race  was  swept  away; 
And  death  thy  fathomleas  depths  passed  throogh ; 
And  thy  watera  meted  out  anew; 
And  then  on  fhy  calmer  breast  were  seen 
The  verdant  crests  of  islands  green ; 
And  mountains  in  their  strength  came  forth. 
And  trees  and  flowen  arrayed  the  earth ; 
Then  the  Dolphin  firat  his  gambols  played 
In  his  rainbow-tinted  scalea  arrayed ; 
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And  down  below  all  fretted  and  frore, 
Were  wrought  the  coral  and  madrepore , 
And  among  the  ten-weeds  green  and  red* 
Like  flocks  of  the  valley  the  Tiirtlea  fled ; 
And  the  sea-flowers  budded  and  opened  wide 
In  the  lustre  of  waters  deepened  and  dyed ; 
And  the  little  Nautilus  set  afloat 
On  thy  bounding  tide  his  pearly  boat ; 
And  the  Whale  sprang  forth  in  his  vigorous  play ; 
And  shoals  of  the  Flying-flsh  leaped  into  day ; 
And  the  Peorl-fish  under  thy  world  of  waves 
Laid  up  his  stores  in  the  old  sea-caves. 
Then  man  came  down,  and  with  silent  awe 


The  majesty  of  waters  saw ; 
And  he  felt  like  an  humbled  thing  of  fear. 
As  he  stood  in  that  Presence  august,  severe. 
Till  he  saw  how  the  innocent  creatures  played 
In  the  billowy  depths  and  were  not  afraid  ; 
Till  he  saw  how  the  Nautilus  spread  hit  sail. 
And  caught  as  it  blew  the  favouring  gale ; 
And  great  and  small  through  the  watery  realm 
Were  steered  as  it  were  by  a  veering  helm ; 
Then  his  heart  grew  bold,  and  his  will  grew  stroi 
And  he  pondered  in  vigilant  thought  not  kmg 
Ere  he  fashioned  a  boat  of  a  hollow  tree, 
And  thus  became  lord  of  the  mighty  Sea. 


ZaUti  In  Wtvut. 


PREFACE. 


Pkrhan  some  of  my  young  readers  may  be 
tempted  to  turn  critical,  and  say  that  some  of  the 
pieces  herein  set  forth  are  not  strictly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  tales;  I  think  it  best,  therefore,  to  plead 
guilty  at  once,  and  explain  that  the  title  was  adopted 
as  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufliciently 
expressive  of  the  bulk  of  the  contents.  The  poems 
in  this  volume  which  are  not  literally  stories,  will,  I 
hope,  find  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  my  young 
.  fiiends,  that  they  shall  not  deem  them  unfitting  com- 
panions to  the  best  tales  amongst  them. 

I  can  wish  no  better  for  my  kind  young  readers,  so 
iar  as  the  book  is  concerned,  than  that  it  may  become 
as  popular  amongst  them  as  the  Sketches  of  Natural 
History  which  I  wrote  for  them  some  time  ago. 

Nottingham,  June  lOth,  1896. 


OLDEN   TIMES. 

DEDICATED,   WITH   MUCH  KESPBCT,   TO 
JUVENILE  ANTIQUARIANS. 

Tm  fields  with  com  are  rich  and  deep^ 
Which  only  he  who  sows  can  reap; 
And  in  old  woodlands'  grassy  lea 
Are  cattle  grazing  peacefully ;  — 
And  hamleuhoroes  in  valleys  low 
Fear  neither  Amine,  fire,  nor  foe. 
A  thousand  busy  towns  are  rife 
With  prosperous  sounds  of  trade  and  lifo, 
And  bustling  crowds  are  in  the  streets. 
Where  man  is  friend  with  all  he  meets. 
No  need  is  there  of  city-wall. 
Nor  gates  to  shot  at  evening-fall ; 
For,  know  ye  not,  the  land  I  praiae 
li  Fjiglaod  in  thete  happy  days ! 
It  was  not  thus  in  wood  and  wold* — 
It  waa  not  thus  in  timei  of  old ; 


Where  waves  the  com,  tihe  red  fero  bowed 
On  heathy  turf  that  ne'er  was  ploughed ; 
And  boundless  tracts  were  covered  o*er 
With  mossy  bog,  and  barren  moor ; 
The  green  hill-slopes,  the  pastoral  lea. 
Were  shadowed  by  the  forest-tree ; 
And  herds  of  deer,  of  nought  afraid. 
Went  bounding  through  the  greenwood  shad 
And  'mong  the  leafy  boughs  above. 
Loud  ecrearoed  the  jay,  and  cooed  the  dove ; 
The  squirrel  sprung  from  tree  to  tree, 
The  timid  bodger  gamboled  free. 
And  the  red  fox  barked  dismally ; 
And  the  grim  wolf,  at  close  of  day. 
Made  the  lone  mountain  herds  bis  prey. 
Then  fasts  were  held,  and  pnyera  were  nid 
When  knight  or  yeoman  jouraeydd, 
For  peril  great  was  on  the  road. 
Where'er  a  daring  traveller  trode ; 
And  ever  as  they  came  or  went. 
Before  the  way-side  cross  they  bent. 
Their  beads  to  tell,  their  prayers  to  my. 
And  crave  protection  for  the  way. 
Yet,  save  when  quiet  woodmen  paaod 
Silently  through  the  forest  vast. 
Or  hermit  stole  from  out  his  cell, 
Down  to  some  holy  way-side  well. 
Or  portly  monk,  in  habit  grey. 
And  long  black  cowl,  rode  by  the  way. 
Or  pilgrim  went  with  staff*  in  hand, 
To  some  famed  shrine  acroos  the  land» 
But  rarely  man  had  man  in  view. 
For  travellers  in  this  land  were  fow. 
Yet  at  times  upon  the  Inreese  was  borne 
The  gallant  sound  of  hunter's  hora ; 
And  barona  from  their  halls  came  forth. 
With  leashed  hounds,  and  sounds  of  nirlh 
And  dames  in  quaint,  embroidered  di 
And  hooded  hawks  with  bells  and  ji 
With  yeomen  bold  a  thonsand  stroof^ 
Careend  right  gallantly  akmg. 
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And  at  tiuiet,  stout  men.  like  Robin  Hood, 
Wiih  outlawed  dwellers  of  the  wood. 
With  their  merry  men,  clad  all  in  green, 
A  hunting  in  the  woods  were  seen. 

Not  then  each  golden  harvest-field 
Was  reaped  for  him  whose  toil  had  tilled ; 
Little  was  recked  of  cruel  wrong — 
The  weak  roan  laboured  for  the  strong ; 
And  civil  war  fierce  ruin  wrought. 
And  battles,  many  a  one,  were  fought; 
And  the  old  remnants  of  the  slain. 
Moulder  on  hill,  and  heath,  and  plain. 
Then,  learning  was  of  liftle  note. 
And,  saving  monks,  none  read  nor  wrote ; 
And  even  kings,  with  nought  of  shame. 
Confessed  ihey  oould  not  sign  their  name! 
Then  ladies'  lives  were  dull,  for  they 
Wrought  tapestry- work  from  day  to  day ; 
And  peasant-women,  brown  with  toil. 
Tilled  with  the  men  the  barren  soil. 
Then  towns  were  few.  and  small  and  lone, 
locloaed  with  massy  walls  of  su>ne ; 
And  at  each  street  an  outer  gate. 
To  abut  before  the  day  grew  late  ,* 
And  not  a  lamp  might  give  its  light, 
AHer  the  curfew  rung  at  night. 
And  if  perchance  it  happened  so 
Thai  a  traveller  came  on  journey  slow, 
In  acarlet  cfoak  and  leathern  belt. 
And  high-crowned  hat  of  sable  felt. 
And  huge  jack-boots,  and  iron-spur, 
Riding,  tbe  king's  grave  messenger. 
How  stared  the  townsfolk,  half  aghast, 
Aa  solemnly  he  onward  passed 
To  the  low  hostel,  built  of  wood ! 
And  how  in  wandering  groups  they  stood. 
With  questioas  pourM  out  amain. 
To  see  him  journey  forth  again .' 

Anotbar  day  of  blither  cheer 

Bl%ht  come,  some  three  times  in  the  year. 

When  the  customed  traders  came  with  pocks 

Of  needful  things  on  hones'  backs ; 

With  jingling  bells  to  the  leader's  rein, 

Soonding  afiv  on  the  narrow  lane ; — 

A  long  array  of  near  a  score, 

Wiih  aimed  riders  on  before; 

And  the  men  of  trade  with  visage  thin. 

In  travelling  caps  of  badger  skin. 

And  foagh,  huge  ekmks.  and  ponderoua  gear 

Of  anv  and  trappings  cloaed  the  rear. 

0»  want  they,  guests  of  special  grace, 

Cki  la  the  little  market-place ; — 

And  quickly  might  be  purchased  there, 

Fnm  tha  Sheffieldman  his  cutler-ware ; 

And  winter  garb^  and  woollen  vest, 

F«Bi  the  sturdy  weaver  of  the  West ; 

And  acarlet  hose,  and  'broidered  shoon. 

And  wooden  bowl,  and  homy  spoon ; 

BKklea  and  bells,  and  caps  of  hide. 

And  a  thoosand  other  things  beside, 

na  tha  townaMk  had  laid  in  their  store. 

And  tha  mden  eonld  aall  nothing  more. 


Then  at  dawn  of  dny  the  sober  train 
Set  out  upon  their  way  again ; 
Travelling  on  by  dale  and  down, 
Warily  to  some  distant  town  — 
Or  to  some  dark,  grey  castle  fall, 
Guarded  with  drawbridge,  moat,  and  wall; 
With  porter  stem,  and  bloodhounds  grim, 
With  towers  of  strength,  and  dungeons  dim  ; 
Where  minstrels  stood  with  pipes  to  play. 

And  a  jester  jibed  the  livelong  day ; 

Or  to  halt  in  some  green  vale  before 
The  monastery's  gnthic  door. 
To  meekly  ask.  with  speaking  eye. 
What  the  lord  Abbot  chose  to  buy  — 
Or  ermine  soft,  or  linen  fine. 
Or  procious  flasks  of  foreign  wine  f 

Thus  was  it  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  lived,  and  thus  they  bought  and  lohl; 

Sordid,  and  ignorant,  and  poor. 

Was  baron  bold  and  churlish  boor. 

*Tis  well  for  ye  your  days  are  cast. 

When  ignorance,  like  a  cloud,  has  passed. 

And  God  has  showered  his  blessings  down. 

On  wood  and  wild,  in  tower  and  town, 

And  all  in  peace  and  plenty  dwell ; 

And  so  thank  Heaven,— 4nd  fore-ye-well! 


MADAM  FORTESCUE  AND  HER  CAT. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THREE  PICTURES,  DS- 
BIONED  AND  DRAWN  BY  ANNA  MART  BOW« 
ITT,    FOR   HER  BROTHER   CLAUDE. 


PART  r. 


Wilhin  thi*  pietare,  yon  majr  vi«w 
The  Cat  and  Madam  ForiMciM— 
And  rery  aono  yoa  will  dii^enver. 
That  Mtatreat  Puny  "  Ured  ia  etovsr.** 


Thts  is  a  nice  pleasant  parlour. 
As  you  may  see  in  a  minute ; 

It  belongs  to  Madam  Porteacue, 
And  there  she  sits  in  iL 

That 's  the  dear  old  lady. 

In  a  green  tabby  gown. 
And  a  great  lace  cap. 

With  long  lace  rufiies  hanging  dowik 

There  she  sits 

In  a  cushioned  high-backed  seat. 
Covered  over  with  crimsoned  damask. 

With  a  footstool  at  her  feet. 

Tou  see  what  a  handsome  room  it  ii^ 
Full  of  old  carving  and  gilding ; 

The  bouse  is.  one  may  be  sure. 
Of  the  £liiabethan  style  of  baiklfa«. 
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(t  ii  a  pleaaant  piece; 

And  through  the  window  one 
Into  old-faahioried  gardens 

Full  of  old  yew  Ireei. 

And  on  that  table, — that  funny  table* 

With  the  curious  thin  legs.  — 
Stand  little  tea-cups,  a  china  jar. 

And  great  ostrich  eggs. 

One  can  see  in  a  moment, 

That  she  is  very  rich  indeed ; 
With  nothing  to  do,  all  day  long, 

Bat  sic  in  a  chair  and  read. 

And  those  are  very  antique  chain, 

So  heavy  and  so  strong ; 
The  seats  are  tent-stitch,  the  lady's  work. 

All  done  when  she  was  youi^. 

And  that's  Mr.  Fortescue's  portrait, 

That  hangs  there  on  the  wall, 
In  the  ihonder-and-iightniog  coat. 

The  bag-wig  and  alL 

Very  old-fashioned  and  stately, 

With  a  sword  by  his  side ; 
But 't  is  many  a  long  year  now, 

Smce  the  old  gentleman  died. 

Thus  you  see  the  room  complete, 
\^th  a  Turkey  carpet  on  the  floor ; 

And  get  a  peep  into  other  rootns 
Through  tliat  open  door. 

Bat  the  chiefest  thing  of  all 

We  have  yet  passed  over. 
The  tonoise*shell  cat,  which  our  motto  aaya 

'•  Now  lives  in  clover." 

Meaning  she  has  nothing  to  do. 

All  the  long  year  through. 
Bat  sleep  and  take  her  meals 

With  good  Madam  Fortescue. 

Only  look,  on  that  crimson  cushion. 

How  soil  and  easy  she  lies, 
Just  between  sleep  and  wake, 

With  half  buttoned-up  eyes! 

And  good  Madam  Fortescue, 
She  liAs  her  e3res  from  her  book. 

To  see  if  she  want  anything. 
And  to  give  her  a  loving  look. 

Bat  now  turn  your  eyes 

Behind  this  great  Indian  screen, — 
There  sits  Madam  Fortescue's  woman 

Very  crabbed  and  very  lean. 

She  makes  believe  to  her  lady. 

To  be  very  ibnd  of  the  cat ; 
Bat  she  hatea  her. 

And  pinchea  when  she  pretends  to  pat 

Bat  the  lady  never  knows  it. 

For  the  cat  can  but  mew ; 
She  can  tell  no  tales,  however  ill  need, 

Afld  that  Bin.  Crabthom  knew. 


So  she  smiled,  and  was  smooth-epokf, 
And  the  lady  said,  ''Crabthom, 

You  are  the  best  waiting  woman 
That  ever  was  bom! 

**  And  when  I  die,  good  Cnbthom, 

In  my  will  it  shall  appear. 
That  my  cat  I  leave  to  yoa. 

And  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

**  For  I  certainly  think,  Crabthom, 
You  will  love  her  for  my  sake!** 

**  That  I  shall  !'*  said  the  waiting  woman, 
"  And  all  my  pleasure  will  she  make  V* 

Now  all  this  has  been  said  and  done 

This  very  day,  I  am  sure  — 
For  there  lies  the  lady*s  will. 

Tied  up  with  red  tape  secure. 


PART  II. 


**  New  men,  new  metsam.'*  at 't  b  ssU  ; 
Now  Madam  Forteactte  ia  dead  — 
And  Uie  poor  Cat,  an  wa  aball  abow. 
In  little  time  doth  aufler  woe. 


Now  comes  the  second  pictara ; 

And  here  we  shall  discover. 
That  the  poor  pussy  now 

No  longer  lives  in  clover. 

For  she  gets  no  sups  of  cream,  — 
Not  even  a  crumb  of  bread  ; 

Cross  Mrs.  Crabthom  rules  the  house. 
Now  Madam  Fortescue  is  dead. 

And  the  fine  crimson  cushion. 
Into  the  lumber-room  is  thrown  — 

Only  look  at  that  poor  cat. 
She  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 

She  may  well  look  so  foriorn,  — 
Poor  creature !  that  she  may ; 

And  only  think  what  kicks  she  *s  had. 
And  iK)thing  to  eat  all  day  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  dressing  room. 
Grand  and  stately  as  you  can  see ; 

Yet  everything  in  the  room 
Looks  as  solemn  as  can  be ! 

The  very  peacock's  feathen 
Over  the  old  glass  on  the  wall. 

Look  like  great  mourning  plamee 
Waving  at  a  funeml. 

And  that  glass  in  the  black  frame ; 

And  the  footstool  on  the  floor, 
And  the  chair  where  Madnm  ^te  to 

But  where  she  *11  sit  no  more ! 

Everything  looks  as  if  some 
Great  sorrow  would  be&ll ! 

See  there  's  the  old  tabby  gown 
Hanging  on  the  wail; 
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And  thert't  the  bice  cap,— 
Bat  there  *8  no  lace  border  on  it ; 

And  in  that  half-open  box, 
b  the  dear  old  UKly'i  bonnet 

And  there  lie  the  block  lilk  mits, 
And  the  funny  high-heeled  shoet ; 

And  there  the  pomatum-pot. 
And  the  powdei^puffi  she  uaed  to 

But  she  will  never  use  them  more, 
Neither  to-day  nor  to-morrow ! 

She  is  dead  —  and  gone  from  this  world, 
Aa  the  cat  knows  to  her  sorrow ! 

But  now  through  that  open  door, 

If  yon  take  a  peep. 
You  see  the  great  stately  bed, 

On  which  she  used  to  sleep. 

And  there  rests  her  coffin 

On  that  very  stately  bed.  — 
For  jroQ  must  clearly  underalnnd. 

That  Madam  Fortescue  is  dead ! 

See  now,  in  this  dreasing-room, 

There  sits  the  poor  cat; 
Gould  you  have  thought  a  few  days 

Would  make  a  change  like  that? 

See,  how  woe-begnne  she  looks — 

In  what  miserable  case, 
I  really  think  I  see  the  tears 

All  running  down  her  lace ! 

She  has  reaaon  enough  to  cry.  poor  thing, 

She  has  had  a  great  lorn! 
She  had  a  mistress,  the  best  in  the  world, 

She  hae  one  now— so  cross! 

Tlwre  she  sits  trembling. 
And  hanging  down  her  head, 

As  if  she  knew  misfortune  was  come, 
Now  Madam  Fortescue  is  dead ! 

And  kiok,  there  stands  Mrs.  Crabthom, 

With  a  rope  in  her  hand, 
Gtving  to  that  aurly  fellow 

A  very  strict  command. 

For  what?  to  hang  the  cat! 

*For  then,  Scroggm.*"  says  she, 
"I  iksU  still  have  my  fifty  pounds  a-year, 

Aad  what 'a  the  cat  to  me! 

"Tb  be  safe  I  promised  Madam 
To  love  the  cat  like  a  relation,— 

Bst  BOW  she  is  dead  and  gone. 
Why  that  *s  no  signification ! 

*Aad  ran  I  never  raald  bear. 
And  ril  not  be  plagued  with  that ; 

fc  like  this  new  rope,  Scroggio, 
Aad  see  you  bang  the  cat! 


Pbor  thing,  she  hears  their  wordi< 
Well  may  she  moan  and  sob ; 

He  is  an  ill-looking  fellow. 
And  seems  to  like  the  job ! 

He  will  take  the  rope  with  jof. 
He's  no  pity — not  he! 

And  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
She  '11  be  hanging  on  a  tree! 


PART  in. 


Now  in  this  third  part  too  will 
The  end  of  Crsbi  horn's  treaeherr ; 
How  she  had  eaow  to  rue  the  dsj 
Whereon  the  Cat  was  made  awaf . 


'Be  wre  to  do  it  afely, — 
Han$  her  with  the  rope  double; 

And  her  skin  will  make  you  a  cap^ 
Friend  Scroggio,  tot  yoor  mrable  !** 


See  now  my  dear  brotheV 

This  is  the  great  dining-hall. 
Where  the  company  is  assembled 

AAer  the  funeral. 

It  is  a  very  noble  room; 

But  now  we  cannot  stay, 
We  must  look  at  the  old  wainscot, 

And  the  pictures  some  other  day. 

See,  here  sits  the  company, 

The  heir  and  all  the  cousins 
The  nephews  and  the  grand-nephew% 

And  the  nieces  by  doxena. 

And  there  is  the  lawyer 

Reading  the  lady's  will, 
For  an  hour  they  've  mt  listening, 

AH  of  them,  stock  still. 

The  lawyer  he  has  just  reached 

To  where  the  will  said. 
*•  Mrs.  Crabthom  shall  have  fifly  pounda 

A-ycar,  uU  the  cat  be  dead. 

•*That  fifty  pounds  a-year 

Shall  be  led  to  her  to  keep 
The  cat  in  good  condition. 

With  a  cushion  whereon  to  sleep; 

**That  as  long  as  the  cat  live 

The  money  shall  be  her  due.** 
And  the  old  lady  prayed  her,  in  her  will* 

1\>  be  a  loving  guardian  and  true. 

**  Goodness  me !"  screamed  Mrs.  CrabtboR^ 

*'The  cat's  dead.  I  do  declare! 
Who  thought  that  Madam  meant  the 
'    Only  for  the  cat's  share ! 

*«  Lawk  sirs,  she  loved  my  lady 
More  than  all  the  world  beside ; 

And  so,  like  any  Christian, 
She  took  to  her  bed  and  died ! 

**  She  died  of  grief  for  my  lady. 
On  the  third  day  and  no  other !' 

•You  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Crabthom! 
Said  good  Madam  Fortescue*a  brothar. 
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And  with  that  up  jumps  Scroggin, 
You  see  where  he  slandt, 

Dangling  the  very  rope 
In  his  great,  rough  hands. 

And  moreover  than  that. 

To  make  it  past  a  doubt. 
There 's  the  cat-skin  in  his  pocket. 

Which  he  will  presently  pull  out 

And  he  tells  all  the  company 

Assembled  there  that  day, 
How  Crablhorn  had  misused  the  cat. 

And  had  her  made  away. 

Now  if  yon  inquire  of  me 
Why  her  death  he  did  not  smother, 

I  can  only  say,  bad  people 
Often  betray  one  another. 

And  T  can  very  w^ll  suppose 

They  have  quarrelled  since  that  day. 
And  now  to  be  revenged  on  her 

He  determines  to  betray. 

Bat  you  see  how  angry  she  is, 
How  her  face  is  in  a  blaze ; 

But  she  deserved  her  disappointment, 
And  so  every  one  says. 

And  now  remember  this. 

My  dear  little  brother. 
Never  be  unkind  or  cruel 

To  one  thing  or  another. 

For  nobody  knows  how  sorely 
They  may  have  cause  to  repent ; 

And  always,  sooner  or  later. 
There  comes  a  punishment ! 


ANDREW   LEE, 

THE   FISHER   BOY. 

Ah!  Fisher  Boy,  I  well  know  thee, 
Brother  thou  art  to  Marion  Lee ! 
What !  didst  thou  think  I  knew  ihee  not, 
Couldst  thou  believe  I  haH  forgot  ? 
For  shame,  f(»r  shame!  what  ?  I  forget 
The  treasures  of  thy  Inden  net ! 
And  how  we  went  one  day  together. 
One  day  of  showery  summer  weather. 
Up  the  sea-shore,  and  fi»r  an  hour 
Stood  sheltering  from  a  peltmg  shower. 
With  an  upturned,  ancient  hfmt. 
That  had  not  been  fitr  venn  ofloat! 
No,  no,  my  boy !  I  liked  loo  well 
The  old  s^-stories  thou  didst  tell ; 
I  liked  too  well  thy  roguish  eye  — 
Thy  merry  speech  —  thy  laughter  sly ; 
Thy  old  sea-jacket,  to  fiirget,  — 
And  then  the  treasures  of  thy  net ! 

Oh  Andrew .  thou  hast  not  f(>rgot, 
I'm  very  sure  that  thou  hast  not. 


All  that  we  talked  about  that  day. 

Of  famous  countries  far  away ! 

Of  CruBoes  in  their  islands  lone. 

That  never  were,  nor  will  be  known. 

And  yet  this  very  moment  stand 

Upon  some  point  of  mountain  land, 

IxMking  out  o'er  the  desert  sea. 

If  chance  some  coming  ship  there  be. 

Thou  know'st  we  talked  of  this— then  knoi 

We  talked  about  a  ship-boy's  ghost 

A  wretched  little  orphan  lad 
Who  served  a  master  stem  and  bad. 
And  had  no  friend  to  take  his  part. 
And  perished  of  a  broken  heart ; 
Or  by  his  master's  blows,  some  said. 
For  in  the  boat  they  found  hira  dead. 
And  the  boat's  side  was  stained  and  red ! 

And  then  we  talked  of  many  a  heap 

Of  ancient  treasure  in  the  deep. 

And  the  great  serpent  that  some  men. 

In  fur-off  seas,  meet  now  and  then ; 

Of  grand  sea-palaces  that  shine 

Through  forests  of  old  coralline; 

And  wondrous  creatures  that  may  dwell 

In  many  a  crimson  Indian  shell ; 

Till  I  nhook  hands  with  thee,  to  see 

Thou  wa«t  a  poet  —  Andrew  Lee ! 

Though  thou  wast  guiltless  all  the  time 

Of  putting  any  thoughts  in  rhyme ; 

Ah,  liiile  fisher  boy !  since  then. 

Ladies  I  've  seen  and  learned  men. 

All  clever,  and  some  great  and  wise. 

Who  study  all  things,  earth  and  skies. 

Who  much  hove  seen,  and  much  have  read. 

And  famous  things  have  writ  and  said ; 

But  Andrew,  never  have  I  heard 

One  who  so  much  my  spirit  stirred. 

As  he  who  sate  with  me  an  hour. 

Screened  fmm  the  pelting  thunder-shower«» 

Now  laughing  in  his  merry  wit; 

Now  talking  in  o  serif ms  fit. 

In  speech  that  poured  like  water  five; 

And  that  was  thou  — poor  Andrew  Lee! 

Then  shnme  to  think  T  knew  thee  not  — 
Thou  hast  not,  nor  have  I  forsot ; 
And  long  't  will  he  ere  I  forget 
How  thou  look'st  up  thy  laden  net. 
And  pave  me  nil  that  it  contained. 
Because  I  too  thy  heart  had  gained ! 


THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

Thrrk  was  a  girl  of  fair  Provence, 

Fresh  as  a  flower  in  May, 
Who  *neaih  a  spreading  plane-tree  atSb 

Upon  a  summer-day. 
And  thus  unto  a  mourner  jroung. 

In  a  low  voice  did  aay. 
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**  And  Mid  T,  I  shall  dance  no  more ; 

For  though  but  young  in  yean, 
I  knew  what  makes  men  wise  and  aadr- 

AflRM;taon*i  ceaaelesa  fean. 
And  that  dull  aching  of  the  heart. 

Which  is  not  eased  by  tears. 

«*But  sorrow  tvill  not  always  last. 
Heaven  keeps  our  griefs  in  view ; 

Mine  is  a  nmple  tale,  dear  friend. 
Yet  I  will  tell  it  yrni; 

A  simple  tale  of  household  grief 
And  household  gladness  toa 

"  My  fitther  in  the  bnltle  died. 
And  leA  young  children  three; 

My  brother  Marc,  a  noble  lad. 
With  spirit  bold  and  free. 

More  kind  than  common  brothers  are ; 
And  Isabel  and  me. 

"  When  Marc  was  sixteen  summers  old, 

A  tall  youth  and  a  strong. 
Said  he,  *  I  am  a  virorthlea*  drone, 

I  do  my  roiither  wrong  — 
1 11  hence  and  win  the  bread  I  eat, 

I  *ve  burdened  you  too  long!' 

"Oh  I  many  tears  my  mother  shed ; 

And  earnestly  did  pray. 
That  he  would  still  abide  with  us. 

And  be  the  house's  stay; 
And  be  like  morning  to  her  eyes, 

As  he  had  been  alway. 

"Bat  Marc  he  had  a  steadfast  will, 

A  parpnoe  fixed  and  good. 
And  calmly  still  and  manfully 

Her  prayen  he  long  withstood ; 
Until  at  length  she  gave  consent, 
willing  than  subdued. 
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"Twos on  a  shining  mom  in  June, 

He  rose  up  to  depart; 
I  dared  not  to  my  mother  show 

The  sadness  of  my  heart ; 
We  said  farewell,  and  yel  farewell. 

As  if  we  oouhl  not  part. 

"lliers  seemed  a  gloom  within  the  house, 
AlthoQgh  the  bright  sun  shone ; 

T^rs  wfs  a  want  within  our  hearts  — > 
For  he,  the  dearest  one, 

Had  said  farewell  that  morn  of  June, 
And  from  our  sight  was  gone. 

"  At  length  most  doleful  tidings  came, 

8sd  tidings  of  dismay ; 
Tht  pisfiie  was  in  the  distant  town. 

And  hundreds  died  each  day ; 
Wr  thought,  in  truth,  pnor  Marc  would  die, 

'Mid  strangers  far  away. 

"Weeks  passed,  and  months,  and  not  a  word 

Came  bom  him  to  dispel 
Hie  almoat  certainty  of  death 

Which  o'er  oor  spirits  fell ; 
My  oMMher  drooped  from  fear,  which  grew 

Earii  daj  mora  terrible. 


*'  At  length  she  said,  *  I  *11  see  my  son 

In  life  if  yel  he  be. 
Or  else  the  turf  that  coven  him!' 

When  sank  she  on  her  knee, 
And  clasped  her  hands  in  silent  prayer. 

And  wept  most  piteously. 

**  She  went  into  the  distant  town, 

Still  asking  everywhere 
For  tidings  of  her  long-lost  son :  — 

In  vain  she  made  her  prayer; 
All  were  so  full  of  woe  themselvea. 

No  pity  had  they  to  spare. 

"To  hear  her  tell  that  tale  would  move 

The  sternest  heart  to  bleed; 
She  was  a  stranger  in  that  place. 

Yet  none  of  her  took  heed ; 
And  bruken-henrted  she  came  back, 

A  bowed  and  bruised  reed. 

•«  I  marked  her  cheek  yet  paler  grow. 

More  sunken  yet  her  eye; 
And  to  my  soul  assurance  came 

That  she  was  near  to  die. 
And  hourly  was  my  earnest  prayer 

Put  up  fur  her  on  high. 

"  Oh.  what  a  woe  seemed  then  to  us^ 

The  friendless  orphan's  fate ! 
I  dared  not  picture  to  my  mind. 

How  drear,  how  desolate  — 
But,  like  a  frightened  thing,  my  heart 

Shrunk  from  a  pang  so  great! 

•*  We  rarely  lefl  my  mother's  side, 
T  was  joy  to  touch  her  hand, 

And  with  unwearying,  patient  love. 
Beside  her  couch  to  stand, 

To  wait  on  her.  and  every  wish 
Unspoke  to  undentand. 

••  At  length,  oh  joy  beyond  all  joys! 

When  we  believed  him  dead. 
One  calm  and  sunny  afternoon, 

As  she  lay  on  her  bed 
In  quiet  sleep,  meihonght  below 

I  heard  my  brother's  tread. 

*'  I  rose,  and  on  the  ctiamher  stair, 

I  met  himself — no  other  — 
More  beautiful  than  ere  befiire, 

My  tall  and  manly  brother! 
I  should  have  swooned,  but  for  the  though 

Of  my  poor  sleeping  mother. 

**I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  met ;  — 
I  could  not  speok  for  weeping; 

Nor  had  1  words  enough  Ttr  joy. — 
My  heart  with:n  seemed  leaping, 

I  should  hove  screamed,  but  for  the  thougt 
Of  her  who  there  lay  sleeping! 

**  That  Marc  returned  in  joy  to  us. 
My  mother  dreamed  e'en  then. 

And  that  prepared  her  for  the  bliss 
Of  meeting  him  again  ;  — 

To  tell  how  great  that  bliss,  would  need 
The  tongue  of  wisest  men! 
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"Hm  Ughtett  tone,  his  very  ttep^ 

More  power  had  they  to  win 
My  drooping  mother  beck  to  liie. 

Than  exery  medicine; 
She  rote  again,  like  one  revived 

From  death  where  he  had  been ! 

"  The  Btory  that  my  brother  told 

Was  long,  and  full  of  joy ; 
Scarce  to  the  city  had  he  come, 

A  poor  and  friend  leia  boy, 
Than  he  chanced  to  meet  a  merchant  good» 

From  whom  he  asked  employ. 

**  The  merchant  was  a  childless  man ; 

And  in  my  brother's  face, 
Something  he  saw  that  moved  his  heart 

To  such  unusual  grace; 
*  My  son.*  said  he,  *  is  dead,  wilt  thou 

&]pply  to  me  his  place  T 

**  Even  then,  hound  to  the  golden  East, 

His  ship  before  him  lay; 
And  this  new  bond  of  love  was  formed 

There,  standing  on  the  quay ; 
My  brother  went  on  board  with  him. 

And  sailed  that  very  day! 

••The  letter  that  he  wrote  to  us. 

It  never  reached  our  hand; 
And  while  we  drooped  with  anxioos  love, 

He  gained  the  Indian  strand. 
And  saw  a  thousand  wondrous  things, 

In  that  old,  famous  land. 

"And  many  rich  and  curious  things^ 

Bright  bird  and  peariy  shell, 
He  brought  as  if  to  realize 

The  tales  he  had  to  tell; 
My  mother  smiled,  and  wept,  and  amUed, 

And  listened,  and  grew  well. 

**  The  merchant  loved  him  more  and 

And  did  a  father's  part ; 
And  blessed  my  brother  for  the  love 

That  healed  his  wounded  heart; 
He  was  a  friend  that  heaven  had  aent 

Kind  mercy  to  impart 

"So  do  not  droop,  my  gentle  friend, 
Though  grief  may  burden  sore ; 

Look  up  to  God,  for  he  haih  love 
And  cfHnfort  in  great  store. 

And  ofltimes  moveth  human  heart! 
To  bless  us  o'er  and  o'er." 


A  SWINGING   SONG. 

MnmT  it  is  on  a  summer's  day. 
All  through  the  meodows  to  wend  away; 
To  watch  the  hro(»k8  glide  fast  or  skiw. 
And  the  little  Hnh  twinkle  down  below; 
To  hear  the  lark  in  the  blue  sky  sing. 
Oh,  sure  enough,  't  is  a  merry  thing  — 
But  *t  ia  merrier  far  to  swing—  to  awing! 


Merry  it  is  on  a  winter's  night. 

To  listen  to  tales  of  elf  and  sprita. 

Of  caves  and  castle  so  dim  and  oldr— 

The  dismallest  tales  that  ever  were  tidd  ;— 

And  then  to  laugh,  and  then  to  nng, 

You  may  take  my  word  is  a  meny  things— 

But 't  is  merrier  far  to  awing —  to  awiiiff ! 

Down  with  the  hoop  upon  the  green; 
Down  with  the  ringing  tambourine;—- 
Little  heed  we  for  this  or  for  that ; 
Off*  with  the  bonnet,  off*  with  the  hat! 
Away  we  go  like  birds  on  the  wing ! 
Higher  yet !  higher  yet !  **  Now  for  the  Kiogf 
This  n  the  way  we  swing  —  we  awing! 

Scarcely  the  bough  hends,  Gaude  ia  so  fighV- 
Mount  up  behind  him  —  there,  that  ia  right! 
Down  bends  the  branch  now ; — swing  him  AV 
Higher  yet — higher  yet  —  higher  I  say ! 
Oh.  what  a  joy  it  is !    Now  let  us  ting 
*'  A  pear  for  the  Queen — an  apple  for  th«  Ki 
And  shake  the  old  tree  as  we  swings 


ELLEN    MORE. 

"Sweet  Ellen  More,"  said  I,  "  come  fofth 

Beneath  the  suimy  sky; 
Why  stand  you  musing  all  alone. 

With  such  an  anxious  eyef 
What  is  it.  child,  that  aileth  you  T 

And  thus  she  made  repHy :  — 

"  The  fields  are  green,  the  skiea  are  bright 

The  lenvefl  are  on  the  tree. 
And  'mong  the  sweet  flowere  of  the  thyB* 

Far  flies  the  honey-bee; 
And  the  lark  hath  sung  since  mornii^ 

And  merrily  singeth  he. 

«  Yet  not  for  this  shall  I  go  forth 

On  the  open  hills  to  play. 
There  *s  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now. 

Would  tempt  me  hence  to  prrav  ;  — 
I  would  not  leave  our  cottaee^our 

For  a  thousand  flowers  to-day  V* 

-  And  why  T  said  I.  **  what  ia  there  here 

Beside  your  oottnge-dfior, 
To  make  a  merry  girl  like  you 

Thus  idly  stand  to  pr»re  ? 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  thing,— > 

Now  tell  me,  Ellen  More !" 

The  foir  giri  looked  mto  my  foce. 
With  her  dark  ami  serious  eye; 

Silently  awhile  she  lo(»ked. 
Then  heaved  a  quiet  sigh : 

And,  with  a  half-reluctant  will. 
Again  she  made  reply. 
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'Three  yeera  ago.  unknown  to  iii» 

When  nuta  were  on  the  trM, 
Even  in  the  pleasant  harveat-tiroe, 

My  brother  went  to  aea  — 
Unknown  to  ua,  to  sea  he  went, 

And  a  woful  house  were  we. 

**That  winter  waa  a  weary  time, 

A  long,  dark  time  of  woe ; 
For  we  knew  not  in  what  ship  he  aailed. 

And  vainly  sought  tu  know  ; 
And  day  and  night  the  loud,  wild  winds 

Seemed  evermore  to  blow. 

"My  mother  lay  upon  her  bed. 

Her  spirit  sorely  tossed 
With  dismal  though  is  of  storm  and  wreck 

Upon  some  savage  roost ; 
Bat  OM>m  and  eve  we  prayed  to  Heaven 

That  he  might  not  be  lost 

**  And  when  the  pleasant  spring  came  on. 

And  Belds  again  were  green. 
He  aent  a  letter  full  of  news. 

Of  the  wonders  he  had  seen ; 
Praying  us  to  think  him  dutiful 

As  he  afore  had  been. 

"The  tidings  that  came  next  were  froni 

A  aailor  old  and  grey. 
Who  saw  his  ship  at  anchor  lie 

In  the  harbour  at  Bombay ; 
Bat  he  said  my  brother  pined  ibr  home. 

And  wished  he  were  away. 

"  Again  he  wrote  a  letter  long. 

Without  a  word  of  ginnm  ; 
And  aimn.  and  very  anon  he  said. 

He  should  again  come  home ; 
I  watched,  as  now,  beside  the  door. 

And  yet  he  did  not  come. 

*  I  watched  and  watched,  but  I  knew  not  then 

1  would  be  all  in  vain; 
fitr  very  sick  he  lay  the  while, 
/  In  a  hospital  in  Spain. — 
-^  Ah,  me!  I  fear  my  brother  dear 
Will  ne'er  come  home  again ! 

"  And  now  I  watch — fi»r  we  have  heard 

Hiat  he  »  on  his  way. 
And  (he  letter  said,  in  very  truth. 

He  would  he  here  to-day. 
Oh!  there's  no  bird  that  singeth  now 

CoakI  tempt  me  hence  a%iay  !*' 

•^'Hiat  self^me  eve  I  wandered  down 

UiUo  the  busy  strand, 
^■t  as  a  little  hnat  came  hi 

With  people  lo  the  land ; 
And  'mongtf  them  was  a  sailor-boy. 

Who  leaped  upon  the  sand. 

I  knew  him  hy  his  dark  Mne  eyee, 
Aad  bf  In  ftatorw  frir; 
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And  as  he  leapt  ashore,  he  song 

A  simple  Scottish  air, — 
**  There  's  nae  place  like  our  ain  dear  hamo 

To  be  met  wi'  ony  where !" 


A  DAY   OF   DISASTERS. 

A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  PETER  AND 
ZEDEKIAH. 

Piter. — Zedekiah,  come  here ! 
Zkdekiah.— Well  now.  what  *s  the  matter  ? 
Piter.— Look  at  my  hat ;  the  more  I  set  it  rigfal,  it 

only  gets  the  flatter. 
Zedekiah. — Why,  Peter,  what's  come  to  yoor  hatff 

I  never  saw  such  a  thing. 
Peter.— I  've  had  nothing  but  ill-luck  to-day ;  I  did 

this  with  the  swing  ; 
I  've  been  tossed  into  the  apple-tree  just  as  ifl  was 

a  ball. 
And  though  I  caught  hold  of  a  bough,  I  *ve  had  a 

terrible  fall ; 
I  *m  sure  1  should  have  cracked  my  skull,  had  it  not 

been  for  my  hat. 
You  may  see  what  a  fall  it  was,  fur  the  crown  li  qoits 

flat; 
And  it  never  will  take  its  shape  again,  do  all  that 

ever  I  may ! 
Zedekiah. — Never  mind  it.  Peter  f    Put  it  on  yoor 

head,  nnd  come  along.  1  my  ! 
Peter  —Nay.  1  shall  not    I  shall  sit  down  under 

this  tree ; 
I've  had  nothing  but  ill-luck  to-day.  Come,  sit  down 

by  me. 
And  I  'II  tell  you  ail,  Zedekioh,  for  I  feel  quite  Cm^ 

lorn; 
Oh  dear !  oh  dear  \  T  *m  lamed  now ! — I  've  sate  down 

upon  a  thorn ! 
Zedekiah. — (inodness*  sake  \    Peter  be  still — what  a 

terrible  bellow  — 
One  would  think  you'd  rate  on  a  hornet's  nest;  ait 

down,  my  gf>od  fellow. 
Peter. — I  'II  be  f>nre  there  are  no  more  thoma  bare^ 

before  1  sit  dovi  n  ; 
Pretty  well  of  one  thorn  at  a  time.  Master  Zedekiah 

Brown ! 
There,  now,  f  think  this  seat  is  safe  and  easy — so  now 

you  must  know 
I  waa  4aBt  oAleep  at  breakfast-time ;  and  you  *U  at- 

waj's  find  it  so. 
That  if  you  begin  a  day  ill.  it  will  he  ill  all  the  dajb 
Well,  when  I  woke,  the  breakfiist-things  were  cla^ 

tering  all  awny ; 
And  1  know  they  had  eggs  and  fowl,  and  all  aort  of 

gfMid  thingA ; 
But  then  none  mny  pnrtnke  who  are  in  bed  when  ttl« 

morning  hell  rintrft; 
Bd,  andly  vexed  as  1  Has,  I  rolled  myself  roand  in 

bed. 
And.  **as  breakfost  is  over,  I  '11  not  hurry  royaalC*  I 
said, 
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80  I  juit  got  into  a  nice  little  doze,  when  in  came 

my  mother; 
And  "  for  shame.  Peter,**  she  said,  "  to  he  a-bed  now ! 

well,  yon  can't  go  with  your  hn»ther  I*' 
Then  out  of  the  door  she  wont,  without  another  word ; 
And  just  then  a  sound  of  wheels,  and  of  pawing 

hiirses*  hoofs  F  heard ; 
80  I  jumped  up  to  the  window  to  see  what  it  was, 

and  I  declare 
There  was  a  grand  party  of  fine  folks  sotting  off 

somewhere : 
There  was  my  brother,  mounted  on  the  pony  so  sleek 

and  brown ; 
And  Bell  in  her  white  frock,  and  my  mother  in  her 

•atin  gown ; 
And  my  father  in  his  best,  and  two  gentlemen  beside ; 
And  1  had  never  heard  a  word  about  it,  either  of  drive 

or  ride ! 
1  really  think  it  was  very  queer  of  them  to  set  off  in 

that  way  — 
If  I*d  only  known  over-night,  I  'd  have  been  up  by 

break  of  day ! 
Ai  you  may  think,  T  was  sadly  vexed,  but  I  did  not 

choose  to  show  it, 
80  I  whistled  as  I  came  down  stairs,  that  the  servants 

might  not  know  it ; 
Hien  I  went  into  the  yard,  and  called  the  dog  by  bis 

name. 
For  I  thought  if  they  were  gone,  he  and  I  might  have 

a  good  game ; 
But  I  called  and  called,  and  there  was  no  dog  either 

in  this  place  or  th*  other ; 
And  Thomas  said,  "  Master  Peter,  Neptune's  gone 

with  your  brother." 
Well,  as  there  was  no  dojr,  T  went  to  look  for  the  fox, 
And  sure  enough  the  chain  was  broke,  and  there 

was  no  creature  in  the  box  ; 
But  where  the  fellow  was  gone  nobody  could  say, 
lie  had  broken  loose  himself,  I  suppose,  and  so  had 

slipped  away ; 
I  would  give  anything  I  have  but  to  find  the  Ibx 

again  — 
And  was  it  not  provoking,  Zedekiah,  to  lose  him  just 

then? 
Zbokkiah.  —  Provoking  enough!    Well.  Peter,  and 

what  happened  next  ? 
•Pbtkr- — Why.  when  I  think  of  it  now.  it  makes  me 

quite  vexed  ; 
I  went  into  the  garden,  just  to  look  about 
To  see,  if  the  green  peas  were  ready,  or  the  scarleN 

lychnis  come  out ; 
And  there,  what  should  I  clap  my  eyes  on  but  the 

old  sow. 
And  seven  little  pigs,  moking  a  pretty  row ! 
And  of  all  places  in  the  world,  as  if  ii>r  very  spite. 
They  had  gone  into  my  garden,  and  spoiled  and 

ruined  it  quite! 
The  old  sow.  she  had  grubbed  up  my  rosemary  and 

old-man  by  the  riMit, 
And  my  phlox  and  my  sunflowers,  and  my  huUyhocka, 

that  were  ns  black  as  soot ; 
And  evory  flower  that  1  set  store  on  was  ruined  ibr 

•rar; 


I  never  was  so  mortified  in  all  my  life  —  ne**Br! 
Zedekiah. — You  sent  them  oS,  I  should  think,  with 

a  famous  swither! 
Peter. — Grunting  and  tumbling  one  over  the  other, 

I  cared  not  whither. 
Well,  as  I  was  just  then  standing,  grieving  over  the 

ruin, 
I  heard  Thomas  call.  **  Master  Peter,  come  and  see 

what  the  rats  have  been  doing  — 
They  've  eaten  all  the  guinea-pigs*  heads  off!" 
Zrdrkiaii. — Oh,  Peter,  was  it  true  I 
Peter. — Away  I  ran,  not  knowing  what  in  tbo  world 

to  do !  — 
And  there —  I  declare  it  makes  roe  qnite  shudder  to 

the  bone  — 
Lay  all  my  pretty  little  guinea-pigs  as  dead  as  a  stone! 
*'  1 1  's  no  manner  of  use,'*  says  Thomas,  **  setting  traps ; 

for  you  see 
They  no  more  care  f(»r  a  tmp,  than  I  do  for  a  pea; 
I  '11  lay  my  life  on  *t,  there  are  twenty  rats  now  down 

in  that  hole, 
And  we  can  no  more  reach  *em.  than  an  mida^ 

grr>und  mole!" 
I  declare,  Zedekiah,  I  never  passed  such  n  day  be- 
fore —  not  I ; 
It  makes  me  quite  low-epiriled,  till  I  'm  ready  to  cry. 
All  those  pretty  guinea-pigs!  and  1  've  iwiliing  left 

nt  all. 
Only  the  hawk,  and  I  *  ve  just  set  his  cage  on  the  wsU. 
Zedekiah.— Hush !  hush,  now !  for Tliomaa  is  nyiog 

something  there, 
Peter.— What  d'  ye  say.  Thomas  f 
TiiOMAR.  —  The  hawk's  soaring  in  the  air!    Tht 

cage-flrxtr  was  open,  and  he  *s  flown  clean  away! 
Peter. — There  now,  Zedekiah.  is  it  not  an  unfbrm- 

nate  day  1 
I  *ve  lost  all  my  favourites — I  *ve  nothing  left  at  all. 
And  my  garden  is  spoiled,  and   I  *ve  had  such  a 

dreadful  fall! 
I  wish  I  had  been  up  this  morning  as  early  as  Ihesmib 
And  then  I  should  have  gime  to  Canonley,  nor  havt 

had  all  this  mischief  done ! 
I  'misureii  's  quite  enough  to  make  me  cry  for  a; 
Lot*Rgo  into  the  house,  Zedekiah ;  what's  the 

of  sitting  here  ? 


TEIE  YOUNG  MOURNER. 

Leaving  her  sports,  in  pensive  tone, 
*T  was  thus  a  fair  young  mourner  said, 

•'  How  sad  we  are  rM)W  we  're  alone,  — 
I  wish  my  mother  viere  not  dead! 

**!  can  remember  she  was  fair; 

And  how  she  kindly  inoked  and  smiled, 
When  she  would  fcmdly  stroke  my  hair, 

And  call  me  her  beloved  child. 

**  Beflire  my  mother  went  away. 
You  never  sighed  as  now  you  do ; 

You  used  u»  join  us  at  our  play. 
And  be  our  marrieat  playnaia  km. 
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*  Father,  I  can  remember  when 
I  firat  observed  her  siinkeR  eye. 

And  her  pale,  holluw  <:heek ;  and  then 
1  tald  my  brother  she  would  die ! 

**  And  the  next  mom  they  did  not  speak, 

But  led  us  tr>  her  silent  bed ; 
They  bade  us  kiss  her  ic)'  ch«M?k, 

And  lold  us  she  indeed  was  dead  ! 

"  Oh,  then  I  thooitht  how  she  was  kind. 
My  own  beloved  and  gentle  mother! 

And  calling  all  I  knew  to  mind, 
I  thought  there  ne'er  wae  such  another ! 

«  Poor  little  Charles,  and  I !  that  day 
We  Mte  within  our  silent  room ; 

But  we  could  neither  read  nor  play, — 
The  very  walls  seemed  lull  of  gloom^ 

*I  wiah  my  mother  had  not  died. 

We  never  have  been  gind  since  then  ; 
Tliey  aay,  and  is  it  true.*'  she  cried. 

**  That  she  can  never  come  again  f 

The  father  checked  his  tears,  and  thus 
He  spake,  "*  My  child,  they  do  not  en. 

Who  aay  she  cannot  come  to  us ; 
But  you  and  I  may  go  to  her. 

*■  Reroemher  jrour  dear  mother  still, 
And  the  pure  precepts  she  has  given ; 

like  her,  he  humble,  free  fnim  ill. 
And  you  shall  see  her  fiice  in  heaven  !*' 


THE  BEAR  AND  THE  BAKERS. 

A    TRUE    8TORT. 

Ii  tfw  old  town  in  which  I  live, 

1W  event  occurred  of  whi(>h  I  mean  to  speak ; 

T^know  what  town  that  is.  ye  need  nut  seek ; 

Ha  fortker  infiirmaiion  shall  I  give. 

h  1km  town  is  an  annual  fair, 

ftKh  aa.  I  will  be  bound  to  say, 

Ihy  not  be  met  with  ever>' where. 

TW)  all  the  people  look  extremely  gay, 

Aad  all  the  children  have  a  holiday : 

TVsn  there  are  crm-a,  and  sheep,  and  pigs  to  sell, 

Aad  more  than  I  can  tell ; 

hd  hootha  are  ranged  in  rows. 

Fall  of  all  arifiB  of  pretty  things, 

Gkai  necklarea,  and  copper  rings, 

Aad  pins,  and  gk>ves,and  bracelets,  combs,  and  boxes ; 

Aad  then  there  are  such  quantities  of  shows. 

AH  cruDOied  with  lifNis,  elephants,  and  Ibxes ! 

Aad  fiv  the  httle  people,  dolls  and  balls, 

flnca  and  coaches,  whips  and  penny  trumpets : 

Aad  onoy  different  anrts  of  stalls, 

fled  with  aweet  cakes  and  ginger-biead  and  eraov 

^  then  lbM«  ia  th«  learned  pig. 
Aid  ihe  great  -  Miaier  Bigg," 
^  fciw  Engiiih  Fit^oniaa; 


And  the  grey  pony  that  can  dance  so  well ; 
And  then  there  is  the  wee,  wee  man. 
That  in  seven  languages  can  rend  and  spell* 
Though  scarcely  bigger  than  a  lady's  fan ; 
And  crowds  of  people  stanng  in  amaze. 
Ami  thrungiiig  twenty  ditlerent  ways. 
And  pushing  you  against  tlie  wall. 
Till  you  can  scarcely  keep  your  legs  at  alL 

Well,  unto  this  same  fair, 

Tliere  came,  the  night  before, 

A  famous  dancing  bear, 

And  sevemi  monkeys  on  his  bark  he  bore ; 

But  with  the  monkeys  we  have  nought  to  do-- 

The  bear  alone  concerns  our  story. 

Now  as  night's  curtain  had  begun  to  drop, 

And  they  had  travelled  far. 

The  master  of  the  bear  resolved  to  stop. 

Just  whero  the  town  lay  stretching  out  before  y%f 

Until  the  morning,  at  the  Golden  Star; 

So,  without  more  ado. 

The  bear  was  led 

Into  a  little  shed. 

And  housed,  as  thoy  thought.  Cor  the  night 

Bruin,  however,  did  not  like  his  quarters. 

And,  without  asking  if  the  thing  were  right; 

Or  sifting  an  important  business  through. 

As  rcasunablo  people  do. 

Walked  out ;  nor  did  mine  hostt^ss,  nor  her  daoght* 

Nor  guest  of  any  sort,  behold  him  ga 

By  this  time  it  was  dark  enough ; 
And  Bruin  walked  into  a  common  rough. 
That  lay  behind  the  Golden  Star; 
And  there  he  wandered  up  and  down— - 
When  thus  it  cnme  to  pass, 
A  baker  from  the  town 
Was  carrying  fagots  fiir  the  morning ; 
And  he  had  not  gone  far 
Before  he  saw  what  he  supposed  an  asa. 
In  the  dusk  night-fail,  shaggy,  wild,  and  black | 
So.  without  nny  viaruing. 
He  threw  the  fiigottt  on  hi»  hack. 
Thinking  it  was  a  lucky  chance 
To  meet  with  such  a  beast! 
Bruin,  thus  taken  by  surprise. 
Began  to  prnnce 

And  growl,  nml  stare  with  fiery  eyea 
The  man.  who  never  in  the  least 
Expected  such  a  spirited  retort. 
Slopped  fiir  a  moment  short ; 
Then  sprang  along  o'er  smooth  and  rough, 
Expecting  that  a  thing 
So  wild  and  grtiff 

Upon  his  back  would  make  a  sudden  spring. 
And  eat  him  at  a  motiihful,  sure  enough ! 
Poor  Bruin  had  no  such  intent. 
But  on  he  went, 
Down  to  a  neighbouring  lane. 
Picking  his  way  aa  best  he  could.— 
But  in  my  aeoond  parr.l  will.explain 
The  nature  of  the  place  whereon  he  atnod. 
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PART  11. 


T  WAS  on  the  confinei  of  that  common  hoory. 
Which,  like  a  wnii,  stood  up  against  the  lane  — 
Because  the  oommon  was  much  higher  ground  — 
So  that  the  houses  standing  there. 
Seemed  at  the  back  only  one  single  story, 
Thongh,  in  the  front,  they  all  of  them  were  twain. 
I'm  very  much  afraid  this  will  be  found 
An  explanation  rather  dark  and  lame ; 
But  as  you  read  you  *li  understand  it  better. 
If  you  attend,  at  least,  unto  the  letter. 
But,  let  us  now  unto  the  bear: — 
T  was  to  the  back  of  such  a  house  he  came. 
Built  *gainst  this  higher  ground. 
So  that  he  found. 
Without  being  in  the  least  to  blame. 
His  nose  against  a  window-grate 
Which  opened  straight 
Into  a  well-etored  larder. 
In  this  small  house  there  dwelt  another  baker, 
'A  famous  man  (or  penny  pies: 
Of  cakes  and  ginger-bread,  a  noted  maker. 
And  sausages  likewise. 
No  wonder  let  it  be,  therefore. 
That  there  was  such  a  store 
Of  legs  of  mutton,  dainty  pork. 
And  pica  just  ready  fitr  the  knile  and  fork. 
These  things  just  standing  under  bruin's  noae, 
Tou  may  suppose 

Would  make  him  long  to  have  a  bttle  taste ; 
So,  through  the  grate. 

Headlong  he  plunged  —  a  lumbering  weight  — 
And  many  jingling  tins  displaced. 
Poor  bruin  never  thought,  not  he. 
The  window  was  just  at  the  ceiling. 
And  he  should  fall  so  far  and  heavily ; 
And  after  all,  be  taken  up  for  stealing ! 

The  baker  being  awakened  by  this  din. 
Blunder  on  blunder,  tin  on  tin. 
Thought  twenty  thieves  were  breaking  in! 
He  was  a  tall  and  sturdy  fellow. 
And  to  his  only  son, 
Most  stoutly  he  begnn  to  hollow  — 
**  Jack,  get  the  double-barrelled  gun, 
A  boat  of  thieves  is  in  the  pantry  — 
Twenty  they  are.  or  more; 
Do  you  go  out  and  keep  strict  sentry. 
And  shoot  the  first  who  ventures  out. 
The  while  I  guard  the  d(X>r!" 
As  toon  as  said,  the  thing  was  done, — 
Jack  took  the  double- barrel  led  gun. 
And  stood  before  the  broken  grate : 
**  Ah,  thieves !"  said  he,  with  lusty  shoal; 
"  If  you  come  out, 

1*11  scatter  twenty  bullets  round  about  !'* 
Tlie  benr.  so  frightenetl  at  this  sad  disaster. 
And,  thinking  J.tck  must  be  his  master. 
Lay  quite  stock  still : 
Meanwhile,  the  bnker  stood  before. 
And  double-locked  the  paniry-door. 
'  7*here,  there  f"  said  he.  **  I  *ve  got  them  ftst, 
f '?•  caught  the  roguea  at  laat.*" 


All  this  poor  bmin  heard. 

And  much  he  marvelled  at  hit  case ; 

Thus  prisoned  in  that  trap-like  place ; 

Yet  vi  the  baker  scolded  if  he  stirred ; 

And  so  much  did  he  fear  his  master's  stick. 

Heavy  and  thick, 

lie  dared  not  reconnoitre,  nor  look  out. 

Lest  something  worse  should  come  ab(Hit; 

Therefore,  he  lay  quite  still. 

Though  it  was  very  much  against  hit  wilL 

Jack  was  outside,  a  watchful  sentinel. 

He  noted  all  that  happened  in  the  night; 

He  heard  the  asses  braying  on  the  oommon ; 

He  saw  the  earliest  streak  of  morning  light; 

He  heard  the  watchmen  in  the  town. 

With  their  dull  voicra  passing  up  and  down. 

And  the  Exchange  clock,  with  its  heavy  bell. 

The  hours  with  quarters  tell: 

He  saw  the  earliest  passing  country wxxnan; 

And  now  a  man.  and  now  a  boy  he  saw ; 

And  now  the  morning  grew  so  keen  and  raw. 

He  wished  his  task  was  o'er; 

And  now  he  heard  the  clocks  strike  four; 

And  now. — O  welcome  sight, 

He,  in  the  Golden  Star,  beheld  a  light ! 


While  Jack,  to  notice  all  these  thinp  was  abta^ 

His  father  made 

A  very  decent  sort  of  barricade. 

Of  chair  and  table ; 

So  that  the  foe,  if  he  had  been  inclined 

To  issue  forth,  might  find 

The  thing  impracticable. 

This  done,  soon  as  the  clock  struck  Ibor, 

The  baker  left  his  door; 

But  all  so  silently, 

That  the  trapped  enemy 

Might  still  supiKwe  him  watching  at  bia  port. 

As  powerful  as  a  host. 

Down  to  the  Golden  Star  in  haste  he  ran. 

And  there  he  found  them  bustling  all  about. 

Fetching  and  carr>Mng,  mistress,  maid,  and  mo, 

Though  't  was  so  early,  going  in  and  out. 

To  them  he  tokl  the  adventures  of  the  night. 

And  all  were  in  a  great  affright; 

And  all  indignant  at  the  thievea*  aodaoilyt 

**  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?"  said  they, 

'*  But  in  the  present  day. 

All  men,  even  thieves,  have  an  improved  cafsd^! 

This  said,  with  sudden  haste 

They  called  up  every  guest. 

Carter,  and  cattle-driver,  gnmm  and  jockey. 

And  the  bear's  master,  wild  and  black ; 

Until  the  baker  thought  he  was  most  lucky 

To  muster  such  a  party  at  his  back. 

Unto  the  house  they  came,  and  pulled  down,  fini 

The  formidable  barricade; 

And  then  they  grew  afraid. 

Lest  out  the  dreadful  enemy  shoaM  bont 

At  length  each  heart  grew  bolder. 

And  o'er  hia  oeighboarli  ihualdor 
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Each  held  a  lighted  candle ;  and,  en  matter 

They  rushed  into  the  place  where  bruin  waa! 

There,  skulking  in  his  shaggy  coat,  ibey  saw 

A  frightful  something  with  a  paw! 

*■  Up,  up  with  yon  at  once  ."* 

Shouted  poor  bruin's  master  in  his  ears; 

And  he,  who  was  no  dunce, 

And  had  so  many  fean. 

And  knew  that  voice  so  well. 

Sprang  in  a  moment  to  his  hinder  legs. 

Just  like  a  little  dog  that  begs. 

And  danced  a  hornpipe  to  a  miracle ! 

Half  angry  was  the  baker,  seeing  thus. 

That  after  all  hia  fuss, 

The  thieves  were  nothing  but  a  dancing-bear! 

And  jret  be  took  it  in  good  part. 

And  tried  to  laugh  with  all  his  heart. 

And  aatd  it  was  a  joke  most  capital  I 

And  through  all  the  fair 

T  waa  told  at  every  booth  and  every  stall. 

What  fiincy  bruin  had  for  dainty  store ; 

And  many  people  gave  him  ginger-bread ; 

And  he  with  tmns  and  penny-pies  waa  fed* 

So  that  he  never  fiired  so  well  before  * 


THE  SOLDIER'S  STORY. 

"HxAVcx  UesB  the  boys !"  the  old  man  said, 
**  I  hear  their  distant  drumming. — 

Toong  Arthur  Bruce  is  at  their  head. 
And  down  the  street  they  're  coming. 

"And  a  very  iK>ble  standard  too 

He  carriea  in  the  van ; 
By  the  &iih  of  an  old  soldier,  he 

Is  bom  to  make  a  man  !** 

A  gknr  of  pride  paased  o*er  his  cheek, 

A  tear  came  to  his  eye; 
'Hnnra.  hurra!  my  gallant  men  !'* 

Cried  he,  as  they  came  nigh. 

to  me  but  yeeterdav 
I  was  one  like  ye, 
my  years  are  aeveoty-two^— 
Come  here,  and  talk  with  me  V* 

IWy  and*  a  halt,  those  merry  boys, 

Befcce  the  aged  man; 
And  *  tell  us  now  aome  story  wild," 

Togog  Arthur  Brace  began ; 

*0r  battle  and  of  victory 

Tall  oa  aome  atirring  thing  T' 
The  old  man  raiaed  hia  arm  akrfl. 

And  cried,  **God  save  the  king! 

*  A  soldier 'a  ia  a  life  of  fimie, 

A  USt  thai  bath  its  meed  ~ 
nay  write  hii  wars  in  printed  books^ 

That  aveij  omui  amy  read. 


.**  And  if  you  'd  hear  a  story  wild, 

Of  war  and  battle  done, 
I  am  the  man  to  tell  such  tales. 

And  you  shall  now  have  one. 

**  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe 

I  've  fought  —  by  sea,  by  land ; 
And  scarce  for  five  and  fifty  yean 

Was  the  rousket  from  my  hand. 

**  But  the  bloodiest  wan,  and  fiercest  too* 
That  were  waged  on  any  shore. 

Were  those  in  which  my  strength  was  spent, 
In  the  country  of  Mysore. 

*'  And  oh '.  what  a  fearful,  deadly  clime 

Is  that  of  the  Indian  land, 
Where  the  burning  sun  shines  fiercely  down 

On  the  hot  and  fiery  sand ! 

"  The  life  of  man  seems  little  worth. 

And  his  arm  hath  little  power 
Ilis  very  !«oul  within  him  dies. 

As  dies  a  broken  flower. 

**  Yet  spite  of  this,  was  India  made 

As  for  a  kingly  throne ; 
There  gold  is  plentiful  as  dual. 

As  sand  the  diamond  stone ; 

"  And  like  a  temple  is  each  house,  , 

Silk-curtained  from  the  sun ; 
Ami  every  man  has  twenty  slavea. 

Who  at  his  bidding  run. 

"  He  rides  on  the  lordly  elephant. 

In  solemn  pomp ; — and  there 
They  hunt  the  gold-etriped  tiger. 

As  here  they  hunt  the  hare. 

**  Yet  it  is  a  dreadful  clime !  and  we 

Up  in  the  country  far 
Were  sent, — we  were  two  thousand  incn» 

In  a  disaatrous  war. 

**  The  soldiera  died  in  the  companiea 

As  if  the  plague  had  been ; 
And  soon  in  every  twenty  men. 

The  dead  were  seventeen. 

"  We  went  to  storm  a  fort  of  mud  — 
And  yet  the  place  waa  strong  — 

Three  thousand  men  were  guarding  ii; 
And  they  had  kept  it  long. 

**  We  were  in  all  three  hundred  souls. 

Feeble  and  worn  and  wan ; 
Like  walking  spectres  of  the  tomb. 

Was  every  living  man. 

**  Yet  Arthur  Bruce,  now  standing  thcia. 

With  the  ensign  of  his  band. 
Reminds  me  of  a  gallant  youth. 

Who  fought  at  my  right  hand. 

*«  Scarce  five  and  twenty  years  of  ag«, 

And  feeble  as  the  rest. 
Yet  with  the  bearing  of  a  king. 

That  noble  soul  expressed. 
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**  But  a  silent  grief  wne  in  hit  eye. 

And  oft  his  noble  frame 
Shook  like  a  quivering  aspen  leaf, 

And  his  colour  went  and  came. 

**  He  marched  by  my  side  for  seven  days^ 

Most  patient  of  our  band  ; 
And  night  and  day  he  ever  kept 

Our  standard  in  his  band. 

**  They  fought  with  us  like  tigers. 

Before  that  fort  of  mud ; 
And  all  araund  the  bummg  sands 

Were  as  a  marsh  with  blood. 

**  We  watched  that  young  man, — he  to  na 

Was  as  a  kindling  hope; 
We  saw  him  pressing  on  and  on, 

Bearing  the  standard  up^ 

**  At  length  it  for  a  moment  veered  — 

A  ball  had  struck  his  hand. 
But  he  seized  the  banner  with  his  leA, 

Without  a  moment's  stand. 

''He  mounted  upward  to  the  wall; 

He  waved  the  standard  high*— 
But  then  another  smote  him ! — 

And  the  captain  siandir^  by 

«*Snid,  <  Of  this  gallant  jrouth  take  care, 
He  hath  won  fur  us  the  day  !* 

I  and  my  comrades  took  him  up, 
And  bore  him  thence  away. 

**  There  was  rio  tree  about  the  jdace. 

So  *nealh  the  fortress  shade 
We  carried  him,  and  carefully 

Upon  the  red  sand  laid. 

**  I  took  the  feather  from  my  cap. 

To  fan  his  burning  cheek ; 
I  gave  him  water,  drop  by  drop. 

And  prayed  that  he  would  speak. 

**  At  length  he  said,  *  mine  hour  is  come ! 

My  soldier-name  is  bright; 
But  a  pang  there  is  within  my  soul, 

That  hath  wrung  roe  day  and  night  t 

** '  I  lef\  my  mother's  homo  without 
Her  blessing ;— she  doth  mourn. 

Doth  weep  for  me  with  bitter  tean^^ 
I  never  can  return ! 

**'Thia  bowed  my  eagle-epirit  down. 
This  robbed  mine  eye  of  rest ; 

I  lef\  her  widowed  and  alone : — 
Oh  that  I  had  been  blessed  f 

**  No  more  he  said, — he  cloaed  hit  eyet. 

And  yet  he  died  not  then ; 
He  liveid  till  the  niorrow  morning  came. 

But  he  never  spoke  again." 

This  tale  the  veteran  soldier  told. 

Upon  a  summer's  day; — 
The  boys  came  merrily  down  the  aCraet, 

But  they  aJ*  wont  aad  away. 


MARIEN  LEE. 

Not  a  rare  hath  Marien  Lee, 
Dwelling  by  the  sounding  sea ! 
Her  young  life 's  a  flowery  way  .•— 
Without  toil  from  day  to  day. 
Without  bodings  fur  the  morrow, — 
Manen  was  not  made  for  sorrow ! 

Like  the  summer-billows  wild 
Leaps  the  happy-hearled  child ; 
Sees  her  father's  fmhing  boat. 
O'er  the  waters  gnily  float ; 
Hears  her  brother's  fishing-song 
On  the  light  gale  borne  along ; 
Half  a  league  she  hears  the  lay. 
Ere  they  turn  into  the  bay. 
And  with  glee,  o'er  rliff  and  main. 
Sings  an  answer  back  again. 
Which  by  man  and  boy  is  beard. 
Like  the  carol  of  a  bird. 
I/x>k !  she  sitteth  laughing  there. 
Wreathing  sea-weed  in  her  hair. 
Saw  ye  o'er  a  thing  so  fair  7 

Mnrien,  some  arc  rich  in  gold, 
Hcaped-up  treasure-atores  untold; 
Some  in  thouehl  sublime,  refined. 
And  the  glorious  wealth  of  mind : 
Thou,  sweet  child,  life's  roee  unUowD, 
Hast  a  treasure  of  thine  own  — 
Youth's  most  unalloyed  delights ; 
Happy  days,  and  tranquil  nights; 
Hast  a  brain  with  thought  unvexed 
A  heart  untroubled,  unperplexed ! 
Go,  thou  sweet  one,  all  day  long. 
Like  a  glad  bird,  pour  thy  song ; 
And  let  thy  young,  graceful  head* 
Be  with  sea-flowers  gartanded ; 
For  all  outward  signs  of  glee. 
Well  befit  thee,  Marien  Lee ! 


THE  CHILD'S  LAMENT. 

I  LIKE  it  not  —  this  noisy  street 

I  never  liked,  nor  can  I  now  — 
I  love  to  feel  the  pleasant  breexe 
On  the  free  hills,  and  see  the  trees, 
With  birds  upon  the  bough ! 

Oh,  I  remember  long  ago, — 

So  long  ago,  'tis  like  a  dream  — 
My  home  was  on  a  green-hill  aide. 
By  flowery  meadows,  still  and  vtide, 
'Mong  treea,  and  by  a  atream. 

Three  happy  brothera  I  had  then. 

My  merry  pla3nnate8  every  day— > 
I  've  looked  and  looked  throogh 
But  never  chanced  I,  anywhera. 
To  see  such  hoy  m  tkay. 
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We  all  had  gBrderw  of  oar  own  •— 
Four  little  gardens  in  a  row, — 

And  there  we  set  our  twining  peas ; 

And  roHt  of  cress ;  and  real  treea, 
And  real  flowers  to  grow. 

My  father  I  remember  too. 

And  even  now  his  face  can  see ; 
And  the  grey  horee  he  used  to  ride. 
And  the  old  dog  that  at  his  side 
Went  barking  joyAilly ! 

He  used  to  fly  my  brothers'  kitee. 
And  build  them  up  a  man  of  snow, 

And  sail  their  boats,  and  with  them  race ; 

And  carry  roe  from  place  to  place, 
Just  as  I  liked  to  go. 

I  'm  sure  he  was  a  pleasant  man. 

And  people  must  have  loved  him  well! 
O,  I  remember  that  sad  day 
When  they  bore  him  in  a  hearse  away. 
And  tolled  his  funeral  bell! 


Tliy  mother  comes  each  night  to 
Thee,  in  thy  little  quiet  bed  — 

So  came  my  mother  years  ago ; 

And  I  loved  her — oh !  I  loved  her  so, 
T  waM  joy  to  hear  her  tread ! 

It  most  be  many,  many  yrars 

Since  then,  and  yet  I  can  recall 
Her  Tery  tone  —  her  look  —  her  drees. 
Her  pleasant  smile  and  gentleness. 
That  had  kind  words  for  all. 

She  told  ua  tales,  she  sang  us  songs. 
And  in  our  pastimes  took  delight. 

And  joined  us  in  our  summer  glee, 

.  And  sat  with  us  beneath  the  tree ; 

Nor  wearied  of  our  company, 
Whde  days,  from  mom  till  night 

Alas !  I  know  that  she  is  dead. 

And  in  the  cokl,  cold  grave  is  hid ; 
I  saw  her  in  her  coflln  lie, 
With  the  grim  mourners  standing  by ; 
And  silent  people  solemnly 

Closed  down  the  coffin  lid. 

My  bndiers  were  not  there  —  ah  me ! 

I  know  not  where  they  went ;  some  said 
With  a  rich  man  beyond  the  sea 
That  they  were  dwelling  pleasantly  — 

And  some  that  they  were  dead. 

I  cannot  think  that  it  is  so, 

I  never  saw  them  pale  and  thin. 
And  the  last  time  their  voice  I  heard, 
Ifeny  were  they  as  a  summer-bird, 
flu^ng  its  bowers  within. 


I  WHh  that  I  could  see  their  faces. 

Or  know  at  least  that  they  were  near ; 
Ah !  gladly  would  I  cross  the  sea. 
So  that  with  ihem  I  might  but  be, 
For  now  ny  days  pass  wearily. 
And  all  are  atrangers  here. 


THE  SAILOR'S   WIFE. 

A  TALE  or  THE  8EA. 

Heavcn  keep  the  wives  of  seamen. 
And  bless  their  children  small. 

For  I  hey  have  power  to  cheer  na. 
If  sorrow  should  befall ! 

I  Ml  tell  you  how  the  thoughts  of  then 
Once  saved  a  ship  in  need, 

As  if  they  'd  been  the  seraphim 
That  had  of  us  good  heed. 

A  stout  ship  was  the  Halpyon, 

As  ever  sailed  the  sea; 
The  crew  that  manned  the  Halcyon, 

Were  thirty  hands  and  three. 

I  viras  the  good  ship's  purser. 

The  ocean  was  my  joy  — 
The  waves  had  been  my  playmatea 

When  1  was  but  a  boy. 

The  master  of  the  Halcyon 
Was  good  as  he  was  bold  ; 

Let  the  name  of  William  Morrison 
Throughout  the  work!  be  told ! 

We  heaved  the  Halcyon's  anchor 

On  the  twenty-flrst  of  May, 
And  from  our  wives  and  children 

With  sorrow  went  away. 

My  wife  Mmn  bonny  Betsy. 

Both  trim  and  true  was  she ; 
We  called  the  good  ship  afler  her. 

When  next  we  went  to  sea  : 
And  how  this  glory  chanced  to  her 

I'll  tell  ye  presently. 

With  her  I  left  two  children. 
More  dear  than  mines  of  gold  — - 

Another  dark-haired  Betsy, 
And  a  boy  scarce  two  years  old. 

Said  I,  *'  My  bonny  Betsy, 

These  idle  tears  restrain; 
The  happy  day  will  soon  come  ronndv 

When  we  shall  meet  again ! 

•*  So.  fare-ye-weil,  my  jewels  !^ 

Said  I,  in  feigned  glee. 
For  I  feared  the  pain  of  parting. 

Would  make  a  child  of  me. 

We  went  on  board  the  Halcyon, 

On  the  twenty-first  of  May, 
And  with  a  fresh  and  prosperous  gale. 

From  England  bore  away. 

We  were  hound  unto  the  islands 

In  the  South  Pacific  sea; 
Arul  many  a  day.  and  many  a  week 

We  sailed  on  prosperously. 

But  then  a  dreadful  malady 

Broke  out  among  the  crew ; 
The  ocean-waves  rolled  heavily. 

And  the  hot  wind  scarcely  blew ! 
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T  waa  on  a  Monday  morning, 
When  firat  the  plague  appeared, 

About  the  laUer  days  of  June, 
When  the  Eqtunox  we  neared. 

The  brave  men  gazed  in  aorrow. 
The  weak  men  in  despair — 

As  the  reaper  in  the  har\'cs(-field, 
Death  drove  his  sickle  there ! 

They  died  within  the  hammock. 
They  dropped  from' off*  the  shroad ; 

And  then  they  *gan  to  murmur. 
And  misery  spoke  aloud. 

When  at  the  helm  the  helmsman  died. 
All  care  of  life  seemed  gone ; 

We  sate  in  stupid  anguish. 
And  let  the  ship  drive  on. 

We  looked  upon  each  other 

In  terror  and  dismay; 
We  feared  each  other's  company. 

And  longed  to  get  away. 

Bnt  death  was  in  the  vessel. 
And  death  was  on  the  sea ;  — 

Said  they,  *'  we  *11  launcli  the  long-boat. 
And  so  part  company." 

In  all  we  were  but  thirteen  men ; 

And  with  that  sluggish  wind. 
Six  of  our  number  put  to  sea. 

And  seven  remained  behind. 

In  vain  the  captain  uiged  them 

By  the  vessel  to  remain; 
But  woe  had  made  them  reckless. 

And  they  answered  not  again. 

We  saw  throughout  that  weary  day, 
A  westward  course  they  bore ; 

But  we  lost  them  on  the  morrow. 
And  never  saw  them  more. 

Our  captain  sate  among  us. 

As  he  for  long  had  done, 
And  cheered  with  comfortable  words. 

When  comfort  else  was  none. 

Said  he,  **  My  brave  companions, 

Still  let  us  nobly  strive. 
And  for  our  wives  and  children. 

Keep  fiunting  hope  alive! 

**  There  was  one.  the  honny  Betsy, 
With  a  child  in  either  hiind  — 

I  saw  her  teara  at  parting. 
As  she  stood  on  the  strand. 

**  We  all  have  wives  in  England  — 
Come,  yield  not  to  disowy ; 

Let's  give  a  cheer  for  Betsy, 
And  do  the  best  we  may! 

*•  Ye  shall  live  to  smile  at  sorrow ! — 
Brave  hearts,  let 's  down  with  pain ! 

Please  God,  we  'II  bring  the  Halcyon 
To  England  once  again! 


So  spoke  good  William  Morriaoo, 

His  tears  but  half  repressed ; 
And  all  rose  up  as  if  renewed, 

And  vowed  to  do  our  best 

It  seemed  the  plague  had  left  as. 
And  we  were  strong  men  all. 

When  we  thought  on  those  who  loved  m; 
Our  wives  and  children  small. 

And  soon  upsprung  a  cooling  ga)e, 

A  cool  gale  and  a  strong; 
And  from  those  deadly  latilodea 

The  good  ship  bore  along. 

We  were  but  seven  mariners. 

And  yet  we  were  enow; 
And  we  cheered  for  bonny  Betsy, 

With  every  rope  we  drew. 

They  looked  on  me  with  kindness. 

As  on  we  gaily  moved ; 
For  each  man  in  my  Betsy 

Beheld  the  wife  he  loved. 

Heaven  bless  the  wives  of  seamen. 

And  be  their  children's  stay, 
For  they  have  power  to  cheer  us. 

When  wo  arc  far  away ! 

And  so  we  made  our  voyage 

Across  the  southern  main. 
And  brought  that  gallont  vessel 

To  Engkind  safe  again. 

They  named  her  there  the  *'  Betsy," 

Before  the  second  trip; 
And  I'll  abide  beside  her. 

As  long  as  she 's  a  ship! 

Now  let  us  cheer  for  joy  in  atora. 

For  sorrow  that  is  gone. 
And  for  my  bonny  Betsy, 

And  Captain  Morrison! 


THE  MORNING  DRIVE. 

A   PLAY   FOR  TERT   LITTLE  CHILDBBL 

Oh,  dear  mamma !  I  *m  glad  yon  've 

Pray  look,  for  we  pretend, 
I  'm  riding  in  a  pony  chaise 

To  see  an  absent  friend. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  famous  scheme, 

A»  like  as  chaise  can  be  f 
And  such  a  noble  horse  as  this 

We  very  seldom  see. 

For  'tis  a  true  Arabian, 

As  white  as  driven  snow ; 
'T  was  bounding  o'er  the  desert 

Not  many  muoths  ago ! 
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And  we  praCcnd  we  epeed  along. 

Like  arrows  in  ihe  wind  ; 
And  Charley  is  my  servant  lad, 

Wbo  gaiiops  just  behind. 

And  so,  mamma,  we  're  driving  out  — 

And  'tis  a  mom  in  May ; 
And  we  can  scent  the  hawthorn  flowers, 

As  we  go  by  the  way. 

And  we  can  see  the  bird-cherry 

Upon  the  green  hills  wide. 
And  cowslips  pale  and  orchises. 

And  many  flowers  beside. 

And  little  lambs  are  all  at  play ; 

And  birds  are  smgrng  clear ; 
Now  '»  it  not  a  charming  thmg. 

To  be  thus  driving  here  ? 

And  oh,  mamma !  we  've  seen  such  things ! 

Charley  would  have  it  so  — 
Although  a  little  servant  lad 

Should  not  dictate,  you  know. 

And  flrst  we  met  a  drove  of  pigs. 

Great  Irish  pigs  and  strong ; 
And  oh !  I  so  much  trouble  had, 

To  get  the  horse  along! 

And  then  a  great,  wild  Highland  herd 

Filled  all  the  lurrow  road ; 
They  looked  like  mountain  buflbloea. 

And  wildly  stared  and  lowed ; 

And  'neath  their  shagi^  brows,  on  us 

Soch  di«mal  looks  they  cast ! 
Mamma,  *twas  really  wonderful 

How  ever  we  got  past! 

And  coaches  we  have  met,  and  carta. 

And  beggars  lame  and  blind  ; 
And  all  to  please  this  serving-boy, 

Wbo  gallops  just  behind. 

Cooe  up,  my  little  horpe,  come  up, 

1  *D  sure  you  can't  be  tired  ; 
Too  never  must  be  weary,  sir. 

When  yon  *re  so  much  admired ! 

TWe,  now  we  *n  at  the  turnpike  gate. 
And  now  we  're  driven  through ; 

Over  the  hill,  my  little  horse. 
And  then  the  town 's  in  view. 

IVie.  now  we're  in  the  town  itself; 

-Smith."  -Hopkins,"  -Cook  and  Jones;- 
Ods  scarce  ran  read  these  great  gilt  names. 

For  jumbling  o'er  the  stones ! 

And  DOW  we  pass  -  The  Old  Green  Man," 
And  now  we  pass  **  The  Sun  ;" 

Aad  nert  across  the  market-place. 
And  then  the  journey 's  done. 


Ak !  now  I  sea  the  very  house 
And  there  *p  the  drs  wing-room ; 

OMffiey.  alight,  and  give  my  card. 
And  ask  if  they  *re  at  lioaia. 
!«•  Y 


Oh  yes !  I  see  them  every  one. 
There's  Anne  and  Jane  and  Kate; 

No,  Charley,  now  you  need  not  ring. 
For  they  are  at  the  gate. 

And  now,  mamma,  that  we  are  here. 

Will  you  pretend  to  be. 
The  ladies  all  so  kind  and  good, 

Whom  we  are  come  to  see  f 


THE  FOUND  TREASURR 

On,  Harry,  come  hither,  and  lay  down  your  book. 
And  see  what  a  treasure  I've  found !  only  look ! 
nr  is  as  handsome  a  kitten  as  ever  you  saw. 
Equipped  like  a  cat,  with  tail,  whisker,  and  claw. 
See.  here  it  is  ready  for  pastime  aiKl  freak, 
Tliough  it  looks  at  this  moment  so  sober  and  meek  i 
Yes,  Harry,  examine  it  over  and  over, 
*T  is  really  the  kitten  no  one  could  discover! 
Oh  Kit,  we  have  wjught  you  above  and  below ; 
We  have  gone  where  a  mouser  nevf r  could  go ; 
We  have  hunted  in  garrets  with  diligent  care. 
In  chambera  and  closets — but  you  were  not  thare ; 
We  have  been  in  dark  comers  with  lanterns  to  lee^ 
We  've  peeped  in  the  hayloft  if  there  you  might  be; 
And  the  parlour  and  kitchen  we  've  searched  through 

and  through. 
And  listened  in  vain  for  your  musical  mew! 

And  who  would  have  thought  that  a  sensible  posi^ 
As  your  mother  is  deemed,  would  have  harassed  u 

thus! 
Then  to  bury  you  here,  in  this  odd,  little  den ! 
But  you  never,  my  Kit,  shsll  be  buried  again ; 
You  shall  go  to  the  parlour,  and  sit  on  the  hearth, 
Arul  there  we  will  laugh  at  your  frolicsome  mirth; 
You  shall  caper  about  on  the  warm  kitchen  floor. 
And  in  the  hot  sunshine  shall  bask  at  the  door. 

You  shall  have  a  round  cork  at  the  end  of  a  string 

Tied  up  to  the  table,  you  grey,  little  thing! 

You  shall  twirl  round  and  round,  like  a  brisk  wind* 

mill  sail. 
You  poor  little  simpleton,  after  your  fail ; 
And  jump  in  affright  from  a  shade  on  the  wall ; 
And  spring,  like  o  tiger,  on  nothing  at  all  — 
While  my  father  will  lay  his  old  book  on  his  kne«. 
And  my  mother  look  up  from  her  knitting  to 


I  am  glad  we  have  found  you  before  you  were 
And  had  learned  all  a  kitten's  arch  ways  to  despise; 
Before  you  firew  sober,  demure,  and  all  that. 
And  adhered  to  grave  rules,  like  a  well-beha?cd 

cat! 
Come  Kitty,  we  'U  take  you,  this  same  anemooo. 
And  show  you  about,  like  a  man  from  the  roooo. 
There,  down  in  your  basket,  we  '11  cover  you  so^ 
And  ask  but  a  pin  fur  a  peep  at  the  show ! 
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THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 

Thoughts  of  Heaven !  they  ooroe  when  low 
The  •ummer  eve'a  breeze  doth  iiaintly  blow ; 
When  the  mighty  sea  shines  clear,  unstirred 
By  the  wavering  tide  or  the  dipping  bird. 
Tliey  come  in  the  rush  of  the  surging  storm. 
When  the  ^aves  rear  up  their  giant  lorro. 
When  the  breakers  dash  o'er  dark  rocks,  white. 
And  the  terrible  lightnings  rend  the  night ; 
When  the  raighly  bhip  hath  vainly  striven ; 
With  the  seaman's  cry,  come  thoughts  of  Heaven ! 

They  come  where  man  doth  not  intrude ; 

In  the  trackless  forest's  solitude ; 

In  the  sti linen  of  the  grey  rock's  height. 

Whence  the  lonely  eagle  takes  his  flight ; 

On  peaks  where  lie  the  un wasting  snows ; 

lo  the  sun-bright  islands'  rich  repose ; 

In  the  heathery  glen ;  by  the  dark,  clear  lake. 

Where  the  wild  swan  broods  in  the  reedy  brake ; 

Where  nature  reigns  in  her  deepest  rest. 

Pure  thoughts  of  heaven  come  unreprest. 

They  come  aa  we  gaze  on  the  midnight  sky, 
When  the  star-gemmed  vault  is  dark  and  high. 
And  the  soul  on  the  wings  of  thought  sublime, 
Soars  from  the  world  and  the  bounds  of  time, 
1^11  the  mental  eye  bec<»roes  unsealed. 
And  the  mystery  of  being  in  light  revealed ! 
They  rise  in  the  old  cathedral  dim, 
When  slowly  bunts  forth  the  holy  hymn, 
And  the  organ's  tones  swell  full  and  high. 
Till  the  roof  peals  back  the  meUxly. 

Thoughts  of  Heaven !  from  his  joy  beguiled. 
They  come  to  the  bright-eyed,  playful  child ; 
To  the  man  of  age  in  his  dull  decay, 
Bringing  hopes  that  his  youth  took  not  away; 
To  the  woe-emit  soul,  in  its  dark  distress, 
Aa  flowers  spring  up  in  the  wildemew ; — 
like  the  light  of  day  in  its  blessed  fall, 
Sadi  holy  thoughts  are  given  to  all ! 


s" 


A  DAY  OF  HARD  WORK. 

A  OOHTERaATION  BETWEEN  HARRY  AND  KITTT. 

KiTTT. — Well,  now  you  *ve  been  running  about  ao, 

prny  can't  you  sit  still  7 
I  want  to  have  some  talk  with  you,  and  I  certainly 

will: 
I  *W9  got  all  this  unpicking  to  do,  for  while  I  talk  I 

roost  work ; 
Tern  boys  can  run  about  idling — I  sit  stitching  like  a 

Turk. 
Come,  now  tell  me,  can*t  you,  something  about  the 

farm-yard  7 
How  many  eggs  has  the  turkey  laid — and  is  that 

Buddy  place  diy  and  hard  ? 


Come,  tell  me  in  a  minute,  I  haven*!  patience  to  wait; 
And  till  you  begin,  sir,  there 's  a  thimble-pie  for  yoa 

on  the  top  of  urour  pate. 
Harry.— Oh  Kitty !  you  *ve  knocked  me  ao,  I  'II  tell 

my  mother,  that  I  will ! 
If  you  do  so.  miss,  nobody  will  like  )'oa,  to  yon  'd 

better  be  still. 
KiTTT.— Well.  then,  tell  me  something  \  Why  sbooki 

I  be  still  and  nobody  talking  7 
Harry.— Oh !  I  'm  tired  with  this  ruiming  about,  and 

this  riding,  and  this  walking ; 
I  wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  running  or  walk- 
ing at  all ; 
And  I  wish  every  horse  were  in  the  fields,  or  elia 

tied  up  in  its  stall ! 
What  *s  your  work.  Kitty  7  sitting  still  in  the  boose 

at  ease ; 
You  've  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down,  and  get  op  again, 

just  as  you  please ; 
And  yet  you  talk  of  your  work,  as  if  'twas  the  hanl- 

est  that  e'er  m'qs  done. 
Why  compare  it  with  mine,  child,  and  I  'm  aura  it% 

nothing  but  fun ! 
Kitty. — Child  !  I  *m  no  more  child  than  yon ;  I  *Bi 

but  younger  by  a  year, 
I  desire  you  speak  respectfully  fo  me,  now,  air^— do 

you  hear  7 
Harry.— Yes,  yes,  I  hear !  But  I  really  am  ao  liivd, 

as  1  was  just  now  saying ; 
I  wish  you  'd  get  your  vrork  done,  and  let's  begin 

playing ! 
You  can't  believe,  I  *m  sure,  all  the  work  I  've  done 

this  day — 
I  *ve  weeded  two  carrot-beds,  and  the  oniona— and 

carried  all  the  weeds  avray ; 
And  I  *ve  been  down  to  Thomas  Jackson's  to  tell  hiia 

to  get  the  horse  shod ; 
And  in  coming  bock  there  was  a  great,  big.  nn^  nail. 

upon  which  I  trod. 
And  it  lamed  me  ao,  I  dont  believe  I  ahall  walk  6r 

a  week. 
At  least  as  I  ought  to  do,  for  my  ande  haa  qoita  a 

creak! 
Kitty.— Oh  dear,  let  me  look  at  it !  Why,  I  'to  a«i 

it  is  quite  shocking  — 
See,  there 's  a  hole  aa  large  aa  my  thimUe  in  tka 

ancle  of  your  stocking ! 
Harry.— Oh  no,  't  ia  the  other  fboe-^CAaf  I  ion  witfl 

a  bramble ; 
And  that  reminda  me.  Jack  Smith  and  I  had  wmk  a 

terrible  acramble ! 
We  were  catching  the  pony  that  I  might  ride  dewa 

to  the  mill. 
To  bid  him  bring  the  flour  home,  for  I  dedaie  be  hv 

itatill; 
And  we  ahan't  have  a  bit  of  white  bread  in  tlie  hamt, 

nor  a  pudding,  nor  a  pie, 
If  he  don't  bring  it  home— every  one  aays  he  *b  stMOW* 

fully  idle,  and  ao  do  I. 
Well,  but  I  haven't  told  you  after  all,  what  a  deal  tf 

work  I  *ve  done ; 
And  I  'm  sure  if  you  knew  what  weedinf  mm,  JM 

woold  not  caU  it  fun  s 
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It  makm  oiie*e  bttck  acbe  to.  flooping  to  weed  all  dayt 

I  ilMil  be  kmously  glad  when  it's  done ! 

KiTTT. — But  are  yon  quite  ready  for  play  7 

I  *Te  but  a  litile  bit  to  do  —  1  shall  have  done  in  half 

a  quarter  of  an  hour : 
And  as  you  *ve  nothing  to  do,  just  run  and  see  if  that 

laTender's  in  flowor — 
There's  a  good  Harry,  do;  1*11  do  seven  times  as 

much  for  you ; 
Tou  know  I  sewed,  yesterday,  that  old  clasp  in  your 

shoe. 
Hauit. — I  'd  go,  if  I  thought  you  *d  have  dooe  by 

the  time  I  come  back ; 
KiTTT. — ^To  be  sure  I  shall ! — I  wish  you  would  not 

waste  90  much  time  with  your  clack ! 
Haart. — Well,  just  let  me  pull  up  my  shoe,  and  put 

by  this  peacock*8  leather. 
Krmr. — Nay,  you  may  as  well  slay  now ;  I  Ve  just 

done,  and  we'll  both  go  together ; 
For  I  want  to  show  you  something  like  a  magpie's 

nest  up  in  a  tree. 
Only  I  don't  think  it  is  a  magpie's  nest,  and  I  can't 

think  what  it  can  bo ; 
And  it  is  just  by  the  lavender  bush,  and  *t  will  save 

OS  going  there  twice : — 
There,  now  I've  done  my  work!  and  I  shall  be 

ready  in  a  trir*e ! 
Hakkt. — Well,  then  let  us  begone;  we  shall  have 

two  whole  houri  for  play ; 
I  didn't  think  we  should  have  had  so  much  time,  and 

r  been  working  all  day ! 


THE  OLD  RUN  AND  THE  CARRION 

CROW. 

Tbibk  was  a  man  and  his  name  was  Jack. 

Crabbed  and  lean,  and  his  looks  were  black  — 

His  temper  was  sour,  his  thoughts  were  bad ; 

Hii  heart  was  hard  when  he  was  a  lad. 

And  DOW  he  followed  a  dismal  trade, 

Old  horees  he  bought  and  killed  and  flayed. 

Their  flesh  he  sold  fur  the  dogs  to  eat ; 

Ton  would  not  have  liked  this  man  to  meet 

He  tived  in  a  low  mud-house  on  a  moor, 

Without  any  garden  before  the  door. 

Tbers  waa  one  little  hovel  behind,  that  stood. 

Where  b«  used  to  do  his  work  of  blood ; 

I  never  eould  bear  to  see  the  place. 

It  was  stained  and  darkened  with  many  a  trace ; 

A  trace  of  what  I  will  not  tell  — 

And  then  there  was  such  an  unchristian  smell ! 


Nesr  this  old  man  did  come  and  go, 
IVoogh  the  wood  that  grew  in  the  dell  below; 
It  was  scant  a  mile  from  his  own  dooretooe, 
Dvkaoflse  and  dense,  and  overgrown ; 
And  down  in  the  drearest  nook  of  the  wood, 
A  lall  and  splintered  fir-tree  stood  ; 
Hdfivay  up.  where  the  boughs  outspread, 
AcMfioo  crow  hia  neat  had  made. 


Of  sticks  and  reeds  in  the  dark  fir-tree, 

Where  Uiy  his  mate  and  his  nestlings  three ; 

And  whenever  he  saw  the  man  come  by, 

"  Dead  horse !  dead  horse !"  he  was  sure  to  cnr, 

**  Croak,  croak !"  if  he  went  or  came. 

The  cry  of  the  crow  was  just  the  same, 

Jack  looked  up  as  grim  as  could  be. 

And  says.  •*  what 's  my  trade  to  the  like  of  thee  !** 

*'Dead  h^^!   dead  horse!    croak,  croak!   Cfoak* 

croak!" 
As  plain  as  words  to  his  ear  it  spoke. 
Old  Jack  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a  stone, 
A  stout,  thick  stick,  and  dry  cow's-bone, 
Arul  one  and  the  other  all  three  did  throw, 
So  angry  was  he.  at  the  carrion  crow ; 
But  none  of  the  three  reached  him  or  his  nest, 
Where  his  three  young  crovra  lay  warm  at  rest ; 
And  *' Croak,  croak !  dead  horse!  crook,  croak!** 
In  his  solemn  way  again  he  spoke ; 
Old  Jack  was  angry  as  he  could  be. 
And  sa>'s  he,  "  On  the  morrow,  I  'II  fell  thy  tree,«> 
I  '11  teach  thee,  old  fellow,  to  rail  at  me !" 

As  soon  as  *t  was  light,  if  there  jroo  had  been. 

Old  Jack  at  his  work  you  might  have  seen ; 

I  would  you  'd  been  there  to  see  old  Jack, 

And  to  hear  the  strokes  as  they  came  **  thwack! 

thwack  I" 
And  then  you'd  have  seen  how  the  croaking  bird 
Flew  round  as  the  axe's  strokes  he  hoard. 
Flew  round  as  he  saw  the  shaking  blow. 
That  came  to  his  nest  from  the  root  below, 
One  afler  the  other,  stroke  upon  stroke ; 
**  Thwack !  thwack !"  said  the  axe,  said  the  etow 

"Croak!  crook!" 
Old  Jack  looked  up  with  a  leer  in  his  eye. 
And  "  I  '11  hew  it  down !"  says  he,  *'  by  and  bye ! 
I  '11  teach  thee  to  rail,  my  old  fellow,  at  me !" 
So  he  spit  on  his  hands,  and  says, "  have  at  the  tree!* 
**  Thwack !"  says  the  axe,  as  the  bark  it  clove ; 
"  Thwack !"  as  into  the  wood  it  drove ;    • 
"  Croak !"  sajrs  the  crow  in  a  great  dismay, 
*'  Croak !"  as  he  slowly  flew  away. 
Flop,  flap  went  his  wings  over  hedge  and  ditch« 
Till  he  came  to  a  field  of  burning  twitch ; 
The  boy  with  a  lighted  lantern  there. 
As  he  stood  on  the  furrow  brown  arul  hare. 
He  saw  the  old  crow  hop  hither  and  thither. 
Then  fly  with  a  burning  sod  somewhither. 

Away  flew  the  crow  to  the  house  on  the  moor, 
A  poor,  old  horse  was  tied  to  the  door ; 
The  burning  sod  on  the  roof  he  dropped. 
Then  upon  the  chimney  stone  he  hopped. 
And  down  he  peeped  that  he  might  see, 
How  many  there  were  in  family — 
There  was  o  mother  and  children  three. 
**  Croak !  croak !"  the  old  crow  dkl  say. 
As  from  the  roof  he  flew  away, 
As  he  flew  away  to  a  tree,  to  watch 
The  burning  sod  and  the  dry  grey  thatch. 
He  stayed  not  long  till  he  saw  it  smoke. 
Then  he  flapped  his  wings,  and  chad,  *•  CiDtk,Cioakr 
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Away  to  the  wood  again  flow  he. 

And  aoon  he  espied  the  slanting  tree. 

And  Jack,  who  stood  laughing  with  all  his  might; 

His  axe  in  his  hand  —  he  laughed  fur  spite ; 

In  triumph  he  laughed,  and  took  op  a  stone*    -* 

And  hammered  his  axe-head  fiister  on ; 

"  Croak,  crook  f  came  the  carrion  cmw. 

Flapping  his  wings  with  a  motion  slow ; 

**  Thwack,  thwack !"  the  spiteful  man. 

When  be  heard  his  cry,  with  his  axe  began ; 

''Thwack,  thwack  V*  stroke  upon  stroke ; 

The  crow  flew  by  with  a  "  Croak,  croak !" 

With  a  «*  Croak,  croak !"  again  he  came, 

Jttst  as  the  house  burst  into  flame. 

With  a  splitting  crash,  and  a  crackling  soimd, 

Down  came  the  tree  unto  the  ground ; 

The  old  crow's  nest  afar  was  swung. 

And  the  young  ones  here  and  there  were  flung ; 

And  just  at  that  moment  came  up  a  cry, 

**  Oh  Jack,  make  haste,  or  else  we  die  ; 

The  boose  is  on  fire,  consuming  all, 

Make  haste,  make  baste,  ere  the  roof-tree  fall  !** 

The  young  crows  every  one  were  dead  ; 

Bat  the  old  crow  croaked  above  his  head ; 

And  the  mother-crow  on  Jack  she  springs. 

And  flaps  in  his  face  her  great,  black  wings ; 

And  all  the  while  he  bean  a  wail, 

That  tarns  his  cheek  from  red  lo  pale  — 

*T  was  wife  and  children  standing  there 

Wringing  their  hands  ond  tearing  their  hair ! 

"Oh  woe,  our  house  is  burnt  to  cinder. 

Bedding  and  clothes  all  turned  to  tinder ; 

Down  to  the  very  hearth-stone  clean. 

Such  a  dismal  ruin  ne'er  was  seen ; 

••  What  shall  we  do  f  —  where  must  we  go  ?" 

**  Croak,  croak !"  says  the  carrion  crow." 


Now  ye  who  read  this  story  through, 
Heed  well  the  moral  —  't  is  for  you ;  — 
Strife  brings  forth  strife ;  be  meek  and  kind ; 
See  all  things  with  a  loving  mind ; 
Nor  e'er  by  passion  be  misled, — 
Jack  by  himself  was  punish^ 


MAY    FAIR. 

Therk  is  a  town  in  Staflbrdshire, 
That  I  was  bom  and  bred  in. 

And  dear  May  Fair  con  make  it  gayer 
Than  even  a  royal  wedding. 

Come,  I  '11  live  over  my  youth  again ; 

Life  has  enough  of  sorrow  ; 
From  by-gone  things  wo  'II  mirth  obtain, 

And  think  of  care  to-morrow. 

Come,  we  'II  be  drest  in  all  our  best ; 

For  hark,  the  bells  are  ringing ; 
And  there 's  no  sign  of  rain  to-day, 

And  all  the  birds  are  singing. 


With  happy  folks  beside  us  then. 
Their  smiles  like  summer  weather; 

See  how  the  women  and  the  men 
Come  trooping  in  together. 

And  some  come  with  a  hobbling  gait. 
And  some  come  tripping  proudly. 

And  some  a>me  looking  quite  sedate. 
And  some  come  laughing  loudly. 

All  come  that  can ;  each  farming  man 

His  best  blue  coat  is  wearing. 
And  cart  and  gig,  and  shandry-dan. 

Bring  fine  folks  to  the  fair  in. 

And  little  lads,  brimful  of  glee. 
With  hands  their  pockets  thrust  in; 

And  trowsers  turned  up  neatly,  see, 
To  keep  their  bhocs  from  dusting. 

Now  crowd  they  all  amid  the  rout. 

As  full  of  mirth  a^  an)*. 
Each  looking  eagerly  about 

To  spend  his  fairing  penny. 

And  this  will  buy  a  cow  and  calf '— 

But  this  of  cnkcs  is  fonder; 
And  these  \^ill  go  to  see  the  Dwarf^ 

And  those  the  Giant  yonder. 

And  roving  round,  see  happy  folks, 

With  sunny,  country  faces ; 
Some  cracking  nuts,  some  cracking  jokes; 

Some  wearing  modish  graces. 

And  just  peep  on  the  bowling-green. 
What  capering  and  what  prancing; 

He's  fiddling  there  a  merry  air. 
To  the  merry  people  dancing ! 

Now,  see  those  girls  with  one  accord. 

Around  that  booth  are  staring; 
And  many  a  lad  has  spent  his  h(»ard. 

To  buy  a  handsome  fairing. 

See,  some  give  ribbons  red  and  bine. 
And  some  give  green  and  yellow ; 

And  some  give  rings  and  brooches  too; 
To  show  a  generous  fellow. 

Now  bushed  is  every  laugh  and  joke. 

To  hear  a  sailor  singing. 
How  "  Poll  of  Plymouth's"  heart  waa  bralub 

And  **  Monmouth's  bells  were  ringing." 

And  then  how  brave  " Tom  Tough,"  d'ye « 
Brought  to  the  Frenchmen  ruin ; 

Of  •*  Barbora  Allen's  cruelty," 
And  "  Crazy  JnneV*  undoing. 

But  ere  he  has  the  next  begun. 
See,  round  all  eyes  are  glancing 

He  stands  alone,  fbr  all  are  gone 
To  see  the  dogs  a-dancing ! 

Ha !  there  they  are  —  why  what  e  crowd! 

And  what  a  deafening  racket! 
Well  may  they  stare,  for  there  *a  a 

And  monkey  in  a  jacket! 
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Bat  let  ue  leave  this  noif y  mut ; 

And  let  us  leave  the  singing ; — 
We  have  not  seen  the  nmiKl-ebout, 

Nor  have  we  seen  the  swinging. 

We  have  not  seen  old  wicked  Punch 

His  little  wile  a-beuling ; 
We  have  not  thought  what  must  be  bought 

For  wearing  nor  for  eating. 

We  have  not  been  to  see  the  shows, 

The  Ikwi  and  his  cruny; 
The  child  so  big  — Uie  learned  pig— 

Nor  yet  ilie  learned  pony. 

Why,  what  a  deal  we  have  to  do ! 

Come  miss,  and  little  master. 
We  shan't  get  back  by  nine  o'clock. 

Unless  we  travel  faster! 


There  now,  we  have  seen  eveiy  thing, 

And  each  has  got  a  fiiiring ! 
And  homeward  all.  both  great  and  small. 

Are  leisurely  repairing. 

And  hark !  the  bells  are  ringing  round. 
As  they  rung  in  the  morning ; 

Bat  O!  they  have  a  diilereni  sound 
In  going  and  returning! 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

Turk  were  six  merry  children,  all  frr)lic  and  fun. 
At  play  on  a  green  'neath  the  Midsummer  sun ; 

And  thus  ihey  sang,  in  their  heartanme  glee, 

■  We  *re  French  and  English—three  against  three ! 
These  are  the  Frenchmen,  mensre  and  thin, 
Hop,  skip  and  jump.— <lo  you  think  they'll  win? 
IVae  are  the  Englishmen,  sturdy  and  stout ; 
Brsve  in  the  battle,  they  Ml  win,  no  doubt 
Pttll  away,  pull  with  all  your  might  — 
Pall  aw^y  —  that's  the  way  we  fight ! 
'Twenty  battles  we  fight  in  a  day ; 

we  win,  as  best  we  may ; 

we  lose,  but  we  care  not  a  pin  — 
If  we  did  not  laugh,  we  nliould  always  win. 
FVandi  and  English  —  here  we  stand  — 
Thne  in  an  army,  on  either  hand ! 
Pull  away,  pull  with  all  your  might  — 
Ptall  away  —  that  *s  the  way  we  fight ! 

•  Who  cares  for  a  battle,  where  nobody  '9  alain ; 
They  who  are  down  may  gel  up  again ! 

Ifene  mn  away,  like  a  coward  or  knave 

Fieochroen  and  Englishmen,  all  are  brave ! 
Now  again  let  the  battle  be  tried. 
^Hiree  fiir  an  army  on  either  side ; 
Ml  away,  pull  with  all  your  might  — 
lUl  away  —  that 's  the  way  we  fight!" 


THE  LITTLE  MARINER. 

At,  sitting  on  your  happy  hearths,  beside  yoor 

Iher's  knee. 
How  should  you  know  the  miseries  and  daogcn  of 

the  sea! 
My  father  was  a  mariner,  and  from  my  earliest  yean^ 
I  can  remember,  night  and  day.  my  mother's  prayeis 

and  tears. 

I  can  remember  how  she  sighed  when  blew  UiA 

stormy  gale ; 
And  how  for  days  she  stood  to  watch  the  long-expact- 

ed  sail: 
Hers  was  a  silent,  patient  grief;  but  fears  and  kny 

delay, 

And  wakeful  nights  and  anxious  days  were  >weafiiif 
her  auay. 

And  when  the  gusty  winds  were  loud,  and  aatamn 
leaves  were  red, 

I  watched,  with  heavy  heart,  beside  my  mother's  dy- 
ing bed; 

Just  when  her  voice  was  feeblest,  the  neighboan 
came  to  say, 

The  ship  was  hailed  an  hour  before,  and  then  wwin 
the  bay. 

Alas!  too  late  the  ship  returned,  too  late  her  Ufo  to 

Ba\'e; 
My  father  closed  her  dying  eyes,  and  laid  her  in  tha 

grave. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  hopes,  who  never  knew  dii 

may; 
And.  spite  of  grief,  the  winter-time  wore  cheerfully 

away. 


He  had  cmraed  the  equinoctial  line,  full  seven  tnnai 

or  more. 
And  wiilifig  northward,  had  been  wrecked  on  icy 

Labrador : 
He  knew  the  Spice-isles,  every  one,  where  the  clova 

and  nutmeg  grow. 

And  the  aloe  towers  a  stately  tree  with  duateriof 
bells  of  snow. 

He  had  p^one  the  length  of  Hindostan,  down  Gangei^ 

holy  fl«M)d  ; 
Through  Pemia.  where  the  peacotk  broods  a  wild 

bird  of  the  wcmnI  ; 
And,  in  the  forests  of  the  West,  hau  seen  the  red-deer 

chased. 

And  dwelt  beneath  the  piny  woooih  a  hunter  of  tho 
waste. 

Oh !   pleasant  were  the  tales  he  told  of  lands  «i 

strange  and  new ; 
And,  in  my  ignorance  I  vowed.  T  *d  be  a  sailor  toot 
My  father  heard  my  vow  with  joy. — so  in  the  eariy 

May, 
We  went  on  board  a  merchant-man,  bound  for  no» 

dunu*  bay. 
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Right  merrily,  right  merrily,  we  sailed  before  the 

wind, 
With  a  briskly  henving  sea  before,  and  the  lands- 

man's  cheer  behind. 
There  was  joy  fi>r  me  in  every  league,  delight  on 

every  sirand. 
And  I  sate  for  days  on  the  high  fore-top,  on  the  long 

look-out  for  land. 

There  was  joy  for  me  in  the  nightly  watch,  on  the 

burning  Tropic  seas. 
To  mark  the  waves,  like  living  flree,  leop  up  to  the 

freshening  breeze. 
Right  merrily,  right  merrily,  our  gallant  ship  went 

free, 
Until  we  neared  the  rocky  shoals  witliin  the  Western 
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Tet  still  none  thought  of  danger  near,  till  in  the  silent 

night. 
The  helmsimfin  gave  the  dreadful  word,  of  "  breakers 

to  the  right  !'* 
The  moment  that  his  voice  wva  heard,  was  felt  the 

awful  shock ; 
The  ship  sprung  forward  with  a  bound,  and  struck 

upon  a  rock. 

*  All  hands  aloft  !**  our  captain  cried ; — in  terror  and 

dismay 
They  threw  the  cargo  overboard,  and  cut  the  masts 

away; 
Twas  all  in  vain,  *t  was  all  in  vain!  the  sea  rushed 

o*er  the  deck. 
And  shattered  with  the  beating  surf,  down  went  the 

parting  wreck. 

The  moment  that  the  wreck  went  down,  my  father 

seized  me  fast. 
And  leaping  'mid  the  thundering  waves,  seized  on 

the  broken  masffr 

1  know  not  how  he  bore  me  up,  my  senses  seemed  to 

swim, 
A  shuddering  horror  chilled  my  brain,  and  stiflened 
every  limb. 

What  next  I  knew,  was  how  at  mom,  on  a  bleak  bar- 
ren shore. 
Out  of  a  hundred  marineiv.  were  living  only  f<Hir. 

2  looked  annind,  like  one  who  wakes  from  dreams  of 

fierce  alarm. 
And  round  my  body  still  I  felt,  firm  locked,  my  &- 
ther's  arm. 

And  with  a  rigid,  dying  grasp,  he  closely  held  me 

fast. 
Even  as  he  held  me  when  he  seized,  at  midnight  on 

the  ma^t 
With  humbled  hearts  and  streaming  eyes,  down  knelt 

the  little  bond, 
Praying  Him  who  had  preaerved  their  lives,  to  lend 

his  guidmg  hand. 


And  day  by  day,  though  burning  tliint  and  pining 

hunger  came. 
His  mercy,  through  our  misery,  preaerved  each  droo^ 

iiig  frame : 
And  afier  months  of  weary  woe,  sickness,  and  travel 

sore, 
He  sent  the  blessed  English  ship  that  took  na  from 

that  shore. 

And  now,  without  a  home  or  friend,  I  wander  &r 

and  near. 
And  tell  my  miserable  tale  to  all  who  lend  an  ear. 
Thus  sitting  by  your  happy  heartlia,  beside  yoor  a» 

ther's  knee, 
How  Hhould  you  know  the  miseries  and  dangaii  of 

the  sea ! 


THE   SNOW. DROP. 

The  snow-drop !  T  is  an  English  flower. 
And  grows  beneath  our  garden  trees; 

For  every  heart  it  has  a  doi*er. 
And  old  and  dear  remembrances! 

Ail  iof>k  upon  it  and  straightway 

Recall  their  )rouih  like  yesterday. 

Their  sunny  years  when  forth  they  went. 

Wandering  in  measureless  content ; 

Their  little  plot  of  garden-ground  ; 

The  mossy  orchard's  quiet  bf>und  ; 

Their  father's  house,  so  free  from  catpe, 

And  the  familiar  faces  there ! 

The  household  voices  kind  and  sweet. 

That  knew  no  feigning  — hushed  and  goM 
The  mother  thai  was  sure  to  greet 

Their  coming  with  a  welcome  lone; 
The  brtwhers  that  were  children  then. 
Now,  anxiou*.  toiling,  thoughtful  men ; 
And  the  kind  sifter  whose  glad  mirth 
Wan  like  a  surshine  on  the  earth  — 
These  c(»me  bark  to  the  soul  supine. 
Flower  of  the  Spring,  at  look  of  thine. 
And  thou,  among  tlie  dimmed  and  gone^ 
Art  an  unaltered  thing  alone ! 

Unchanged — unchanged ! — the  very  flower 

That  grew  in  Kden  droopinelv  — 
And  now  bewitle  the  peaj«ant'8  drtor 
Awakes  his  little  children's  glee, 
Even  as  it  filled  his  heart  with  joy 
Beside  his  mother's  d«K>r.  a  boy  • — 
The  same  —  and  to  his  heart  it  brings 
The  freahnem  nf  those  vanifhed  springs! 
Bloom  then  fair  flower  in  sun  Ai»d  shada. 
For  deep  thfiughl  in  thy  cup  is  laid ; 
And  careless  children,  in  their  glee, 
A  sacred  memory  make  of  lliee ! 
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'  That  over,  dear  roiiMn,  we  all  must  be  dretped«— 
T  is  my  shier  Bell's  birth-day,— quite  spruce,  in  oar 


TO   MASTER   BENJAMIN 


Broom  IlaUf  June  llh. 
Mt  DEAR  Cousin  Bex, 

With  infinite  pleniiure  this  letter  I  pen. 
To  beg  yo«i  will  come,  like  a  very  g<Kid  friend, 
Six  dH\>8  of  delight  in  the  country  to  spend. 
Pray  ask  your  papa,  ami  on  Monday  1  'II  wait 
( Voii  can  come  by  the  Nelson)  beside  the  pork-gate ; 
And,  there's  a  giHid  ((E>liow,  bring  with  you  your  bow. 
And  yuur  new  bat  and  ball ;  —  if  the  reason  you  *d 

know, 
I  can  lell  you.  because  there 's  great  work  to  be  done. 
At  shooiing  and  cricket  a  match  fo  be  won : 
And  to  make  it  a  pleasure  the  lean  to  be  slightcnl. 
Eight  other  3ronng  gentlemen  have  been  invited, 
Ttieir  name*  are  as  fc>llow — all  promise  they'll  come — 
First,  merry  Tom  Wilmol,  we  call  him  Tom  Thumb ; 
The  tMo  Master  iSorlons.  and  witty  Dick  Hall, 
And  clever  George  Nugent,  so  famous  at  ball ; 
^'ed  Sieveris  the  snilor,  nnd  gay  Herman  Blair. 
And  laaily  t'rank  Thurlow.  tlie  great  cricket-player. 
And  now  if  you  'li  count  them  you  '11  find  there  are 

ten. 
So  come,  aa  I  pray  yoo.  ray  deer  cousin  Ben. 
And  iri  give  you  aomo  notion  of  how  we  *re  to  spend 
These  six  days  of  triumph,  dear  cousin,  attend ;  — 
But  first  I  must  tell  you,  papa  is  so  giMid 
As  lo  fend,  ffir  our  service,  the  lodge  in  the  wood  ! 
He  lias  had  it  repaired,  and  from  Cornwall  to  Fife. 
You  ne'er  saw  such  a  snug  little  place  in  your  hfis; 
With  a  low.  rustic  roof,  and  a  curious  old  door, 
With  a  diizen  straw  chairs,  and  new  mats  on  the  floor : 
And  there  we're  to  live,  jovial  fellows,  indeed. 
With  good  store  of  poultry,  and  fruit  fl»r  our  need ; 
And  there  the  old  housekeeper,  blithe  Mrs.  Hay, 
Is  to  coftk  us  a  capital  dmner  each  day  ; 
And  mnmiT.a  has  pnivided  us  dainties  enow. — 
Tarts.  jc!lies.  and  custards,  and  syllabubs  too ! 
So  come,  my  dear  fellow,  and  with  us  partake 
Tb^se  six  days  of  triumph — fine  sfiort  we  shall  maae! 
And  now  I  '11  go  on  telling  what 's  to  be  done : — 
Imprimii^  on  Monday  begins  all  the  fiin ; 
All  really  in  order,  the  guests  will  arrive  — 
Half<«^cure  of  the  merriest  fellows  alive! 
Hlien  on  Tuefday  we  all  muiit  he  up  with  the  dawn. 
For  a  great  malfh  of  crirket  we  have  on  the  lawn; 
The  prize  will  be  hung  up  aloft  on  a  tree, — 
A  new  hat  and  bull  — as  ciMnplete  as  can  be. 
Qd  Wednesday,  a  plf>a«ant  excureion  we  make. 
Each  equipped  it  laWaVon^  to  fish  in  the  luke ; 
And  all  that  we  catch,  whether  minni>w  or  \vhale. 
Will  be  cooked  f(*ronr  supper,  that  night,  without  (ail. 
On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  gay  archers  are  we. 
The  target  is  ready,  nailed  up  on  a  tree ; 
And  the  prize — auch  a  bow  and  such  arroDia! — my 

word. 
Bat  the  twang  of  that  bow  fif>y  yards  may  be  heard  ? 
Aad  the  king  of  all  archers,  even  hold  RoNn  Hood, 
Had  been  proud  of  aueh  arruwv  to  speed  through  the 

ivood; 


liest; 
Dan<-ing  shoes  on  his  feet,  it  la  mode,  very  flne. 
And  mamm.i  hns  invited  us  that  day  lo  dine; 
And  Bell  lias  invited  nine  friends  of  her  own  — 
Just  a  partner  a-piece  —  they  are  all  to  you  known; 
Miss  Paget,  Mi.s8  Kills,  Miss  White,  and  the  rest. 
And  that  beautiful  dancer,  the  pretty  Misi  West: 
But  I  won't  stop  to  tell  you  the  names  of  them  all. 
Rut  the  archery  victor  will  open  the  bail 
On  F^ridny,  l)ctimes,  has  been  fixed  for  our  going 
Five  miles  down  the  river,  a  grand  match  of  rowing 
Two  boats  ore  got  ready,  and  moored  in  our  view. 
And  ench  i»  as  light  as  an  Indian  canoe ; 
The  Sylph  and  the  Swallow  —  the  loveliest  thingi 
That  e'er  skimmed   the  water,  dear  Ben,  without 

wings ! 
And,  le9t  that  the  water  our  boats  should  o*erwheIin» 
Papa  and  my  uncle  will  each  take  a  helm; 
And  my  uncle,  you  know,  an  old  sailor  has  been. 
And  papa 's  the  best  helmsman  that  ever  was  aeeiL 
So  lell  your  mamma  there  's  no  danger  at  all^— 
We  shall  not  he  o'er^et  or  by  t>-hallow  or  squall. 
The  prize  for  that  d.-iy  has  not  yet  been  decided. 
But  l>e(ore  it  is  wanted  it  will  be  provided. 
On  Satunlay,  Ben,  is  a  grc^et  day  of  sorrow, 
'T  will  half  spoil  the  rowing  to  have  such  a  morrow  t 
But  papa  has  determined  that  morning  to  spend 
In  chemical  wonders  that  scarce  have  an  end  — • 
Among  waters  and  fires,  and  vapours  and  smoke  — 
On  my  word,  cousin  Ben,  how  you  '11  laugh  at  the 

joke. 
And  a  lunch  will  he  ready  at  one  —  and  what  then  f 
VV'hy  each  one  must  go  to  his  home  back  again. 

■ 

So.  good-hve,  my  dear  ctMisin ;  be  sure  and  come  down 
By  the  Nelson  on  Monday  —  the  fare  ia  a  crowo  — 
And  more  than  a  crown's  worth  of  pleasure  you*ll 

get  — 
And  the  lodge  in  the  forest  you  '11  never  forget 

Papa  and  mamma  and  my  sister,  unite 
In  love  to  my  aunt  and  my  uncle. — Guod  night! 
And  believe  me,  dear  fellow. 
As  true  as  can  be. 

Yours,  anxiously  waiting 

J.  W.  C. 


[MEMORANncM.]  Jvne  IBtk. 

I  went  down  to  Broom  Hall,  according  to  my  cousin'i 
invitation,  hv  ttie  JVeimm.  My  cousin,  and  three 
young  gentlemen  who  lived  near,  and  had  ridden 
over  on  fKinies,  were  waiting  for  me  at  the  pork-gate, 
— it  was  then  eleven  o'ckK-k.  By  three,  all  liad  ar- 
rived. The  weather  WHS  \ery  fine;  the  lodge  in  the 
forest,  one  of  the  sweeiesi.  mi»8t  pirturesque  placet  I 
ever  saw;  and  Mrs.  Hay  w.is  in  a  pntHl  humour  all 
the  time,  though  I  am  s'lre  w(>  gave  her  a  great  deal 
of  trouble; — I  have  houehl  two  ynrds  of  creen  satin 
riblNm  for  Mrs.  llay'n  rap.  whieh  I  shall  send  by 
I'homas  this  afternrwiH;  hut  now  to  go  on  with  the 
six  days.  The  m»tc-hr«  were  kept  up  with  a  deal  of 
spiriL    Frank  Thurluw,  as  every ImnIv  expected,  won 
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at  cricket  1 — I  am  proud  to  ny,  got  the  bow  and 
arrows — the  finest  things  ihnt  ever  were  seen!  and 
they  have  won  me.  since  then,  the  prize-arrow  at 
Lady  's  archery  meeting.    The  pnie  for  row- 

ing was  gained  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Sylph, 
and  was  a  set  of  models  of  the  progress  of  ship- 
building, from  the  Kgyptioii  rafl  of  reeds,  up  to  an 
English  man-of-war.  The  young:  gentlemen  of  the 
Sylph  drew  for  it,  and  it  fell  by  lot  to  George  Nu- 
gent ;  and  with  this  every  one  was  satisfied ;  for  he 
is  a  general  favourite. 

All  this  I  would  have  told  in  rhyme,  thot  it  might 
have  matche<l  my  cousin's  letter,  but  I  am  a  bad  hand 
at  Terse-making.  Ben. 


ALICE   FLEMING. 

Thkt  sate  upon  the  green  hill-side. 

Sweet  Alice  Fleming  and  her  brother; 
**  Now  tell  me.  Alice,"  said  the  youth, 
**  And  tell  me  in  sincerest  truth, — 
Thy  thoughts  no  longer  smother,— 


**  Wherefore  I  should  not  go  to  sea  ? 

Dost  fear  that  evil  will  befall  — 
Doat  think  I  surely  must  be  drowned* 
Or  that  our  ship  will  run  aground, 

And  each  wind  blow  a  squall  ? 

**  Dear  Alice,  be  not  faint  of  heart, 

T^ou  necd'nt  not  have  a  fear  for  me; 
I  know  we  're  orphans  —  but  despite 
Our  homely  lot,  in  (^kI's  good  sight, 
I  *11  be  a  father  unto  thee ! 

**  Cheer  up,  cheer  up !  the  ship  is  stout ; 

A  well-built  ship  nnd  beautiful, — 
I  know  the  crew,  all  bmvo  and  kind 
As  e'er  spread  canvas  to  the  wind  — 

«The  Adventure,'  bound  from  Hull; 

**  A  whaler  to  the  northern  seas ; 

And  think,  what  joy  to  meet  again ! 
Dear  Alice,  when  we  next  sit  here. 
Thou  'It  laugh  at  every  idle  fear, — 

Wilt  know  all  fear  is  idle  then. 

•Three  voyages  T  '11  only  take. 

As  a  poor  ship-boy  —  thou  shall  sea 
So  well  the  seaman's  craft  1  'II  learn. 
That  not  a  man  from  stem  to  stern, 
But  shall  be  proud  of  me ! 

•Ay.  Alice,  and  some  time  or  other, 

I  '11  have  a  ship, — nay.  it  is  tnie. 
Though  thoti  may 'si  smile ;  and  for  thy 
1 11  call  it  by  thy  name,  and  make 
A  fortune  for  us  two." 


The  boy  went  to  the  sea.  and  Alice 
In  a  sweet  dale,  by  Simmer  Water. 

Where  dwelled  her  parents,  there  dwelt  i 

Wilh  a  poor  peasant's  family. 

And  was  among  them  as  a  daughter. 

Each  day  she  did  her  household  part. 

Singing  like  some  light-hearted  bird ; 
Or  sale  upon  the  lonely  fells 
Whole  days  among  the  heather4)ella. 
To  keep  the  peasant's  litUe  herd. 

Poor  Alice,  she  was  kind  and  good  ; 

Yet  of  I  upon  the  mountains  lone 
Her  heart  was  sad,  and  'niong  the  sheep^ 
When  no  eye  saw  her,  she  would  weep 

For  many  sorrows  of  her  own. 

Sweet  maiden  —  and  she  yet  most 
Her  brother  meantime  for  away 
Sailc<l  in  that  ship  so  stout  and  good, 
Wilh  hopeful  spirit  unsubdued. 
Beyond  the  farthest  northern  bay. 


The  voyage  was  good,  his  heart  was  light ; 
He  loved  the  sea.  —  and  now  once  mora 

He  sailed  upon  another  trip 
With  the  same  caplain.  the  same  ship 
In  the  glad  spring,  for  Elsinore. 

Again,  unto  the  Bolhnian  Gulf — 

Bui  *t  was  a  vo)'age  of  wreck  and  ionow, 
The  captoin  died  upon  the  shore 
Where  he  uas  cast,  and  twenty  more 
Were  left  among  the  rocks  of  Snufia 

Tlie  boy  was  picked  up  by  a  boat 

Belonging  to  a  Donish  ship; 
And  as  they  touched  at  Kiga  Bay, 
They  lpf\  him  there  —  for  what  could  they 

Do  with  a  sick  boy  on  the  deep  7 

And  there  wiihin  a  hospital 

Fevered  he  lay,  and  %vom  and  weak. 
Bowed  Willi  great  pain,  a  stranger  lad, 
Who  not  a  friend  lo  sisilhe  him  had. 
And  not  a  word  of  Ruas  could  speak. 

Amid  that  solitude  and  pain 

He  begged  some  paper  Hud  he  wrolo 
To  Alice  ;  'twas  a  leiier  long, — 
But  then  he  used  his  Knglish  tongue, 

And  every  sorrow  he  poured  out 

Poor  Alice  !  did  she  weep  t  —  ah  yf§. 
She  wept,  indeed,  one  live-long  day; 
But  then  her  heart  laos  strong  and  true. 
And  calmly  thus  she  sp»ke :-« *  I  too 
Will  go  to  Riga  Bay!" 

•*Tb  that  wild  place !"  the  people  sakl, 

**  Where  none  can  Knglish  understaodi 
Oh !  go  not  there  —  depend  upon  I, 
He  'a  dead  ere  now  —  he  does  not  want 
Your  aid  —  leave  not  >>our  native  land  f* 
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T  wia  vain ;  each  word  they  tpoke  was  Tain ; 

She  took  with  her  the  liule  ttore 
Left  at  her  lather's  dying  day, 
And  for  the  Baltic  sailed  away : 

Such  ttead&st  kve  that  maiden  bore ! 

la  ihia  the  boy,  so  stoot  and  b(M 
That  on  the  green  hill  sat  with  her  t 

la  this  the  brother,  blithe  of  cheer. 

The  carelese  heart  without  a  fear  ? 
Is  this  the  joyful  mariner  f 

The  same  —  for  in  that  hospital 

There  is  no  English  boy  but  he  — 
The  same  —  the  very  same,  none  other, 
Sweet  Alice  Fleming,  than  thy  brother  — 
And  well  he  knoweth  thee! 

Ay.  though  the  boy  with  suflering  bowed. 
Was  changed  indeed,  and  feeble  grown. 

Better  to  him  than  oil  and  wine, 

Better  by  ftir  than  doctors  nine. 
Was  his  kind  sister's  cheering  tone. 

And  soon  *t  was  told  through  Riga  town 

What  love  an  English  sister  bore 
Her  bn>ther  —  how  she  left  her  home 
Among  the  mountains,  and  had  come 

To  tend  him  on  this  distant  shore. 

And  she  a  maiden  scarce  sixteen !  — 
*T  was  a  sweet  tale  of  tenderness. 

That  all  were  happy  to  repeat; 

The  women,  passing  in  the  street. 
Spoke  of  it,  and  they  spoke  to  bl 


So  did  the  merchants  on  the  quay ; 

So  did  all  people  old  and  young ; 
And  when  into  the  street  she  went. 
All  looked  a  kindly  sentiment. 

And  blessed  her  in  their  Russian  tongue. 

Bat  iK>w  the  jfouth  grew  strong  and  stout. 

And  as  he  to  the  sea  was  bent. 
And  ne'er  in  toil  or  danger  quailed. 
So.  light  of  heart  and  proud,  he  sailed 
Male  of  a  ship  from  Riga  senL 

In  owner  was  Pliul  Carlowitz, 
A  merchant  and  of  Russian  birth. 

As  rich  as  Cnesus;  and  this  same. 

Despite  his  ships,  and  wealth  and  name, 

For  of  an  ancient  line  he  came, 
Loved  Alice  Fleming  for  her  worth. 


He  waa  no  merchant  old  and  gruflC 
Sitting  *mong  money-bags  in  state, 
Not  he  f  —  a  handsome  man  and  kind 
As  jroo  in  any  land  would  find, 
Or  chooae  for  any  maiden's  mate. 

And  if  you  sail  to  Riga  town. 

You  'II  find  it  true,  upon  my  life ; 
And  any  child  will  show  you  where 
lives  Carlowitz,  who  took  the  lair 
Poor  English  maiden  for  his  wife. 
17  •  Z 


ONE  OF  THE  VANITIES  OF  HUMAN 

WISHES. 

PUER     LOQUITUR. 

I  WISH  that  I  myself  had  lived 

In  the  ages  that  are  gone. 
Like  a  brother  of  the  Wandering  Jew  — 

And  yet  kept  living  on; 

For  then,  in  its  early  glory, 

I  could  have  proudly  paced 
The  City  of  the  Wilderness, 

Old  Tadmor  of  the  Waste  : 

And  have  seen  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 

With  her  camels,  riding  on. 
With  her  spiceries  rich  and  precious  stonea, 

To  great  King  Solomon; 

And  all  the  ivory  palaces. 

With  flours  of  beaten  gold ; 
And  in  the  qrecn.  fair  gardens  walked 

Of  Babylon  the  old ; 

And  have  talked  with  grey  Pheniciana 

Of  dark  and  solemn  seas, 
And  heard  the  wild  and  dismal  tales 

Of  their  for  voyages. 

I  could  have  solved  all  mysteriee 

Ol  Egypt  old  and  vast. 
And  read  each  hieroglyphic  scroll 

From  the  first  word  tu  the  last 

I  should  have  known  what  cities 
In  the  desert  wastes  were  hid; 

And  have  walk(*d.  an  in  my  father's  hotiaa. 
Through  each  great  pyramid. 

I  might  havR  rate  on  Homer's  kneea, 

A  little,  prhtlling  l)oy. 
Henring  ull  he  knew  of  Cirecian  talaa 

And  the  bloody  work  at  Troy. 

I  should  have  seen  fair  Athena, 

The  immortal  and  the  free, 
O'erlooking,  with  her  marble  walls. 

The  islands  and  the  sea. 

I  should  have  seen  each  Naiad 
That  haunted  rock  and  stream; 

And  walked  with  wisest  Flam, 
In  the  groves  of  Academe. 

I  should  have  seen  old  Phidias, 

Hewing  his  marble  stone; 
And  every  grave  tragedian. 

And  every  poet  known. 

Think  what  a  Cicerone 

I  shoukl  have  been,  to  trace 
The  city  of  the  Seven  Hilb 

Who  had  known  its  ancient  raee; 

Had  stood  by  warlike  Romulus 

In  council  and  in  fray. 
And  with  his  horde  of  robbers  dwell. 

In  red-roofed  huts  of  clay ! 
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Think  but  of  Julius  CaBsar, 
The  heroic,  wise,  and  brave  — 

To  have  seen  his  legions  in  the  field, 
His  galleys  on  the  wave! 

Then,  to  have  sate  in  the  Forum, 
When  Cicem's  wonis  grew  strong ; 

Or  at  evening  by  the  Tiber  walked, 
Tb  listen  Virgirs  song! 

I  should  have  seen  Rome's  glory  dimmed 
When,  round  her  leaguered  wall. 

Came  down  the  Vandal  and  the  Goth, 
The  Scythian  and  the  Gaul ; 

And  the  dwarfmh  Iluna  by  myriads. 
From  the  unknown  northern  shores ; 

As  if  the  ver>'  earth  gave  up 
The  bniwn-roen  of  the  moors. 

I  should  have  seen  Old  Wodin 

And  his  seven  sons  go  forth. 
From  the  green  banks  of  the  Caspian 

To  the  dim  wiids  of  the  north ; 

To  the  dark  and  piny  forests, 
Where  he  made  his  drear  abode. 

And  taught  his  wild  and  fearful  faith, 
And  thus  became  their  god. 

And  the  terrible  Vikingr, 
Dwellers  on  the  stormy  sea. 

The  Norsemen  and  their  Runic  lore 
Had  all  been  known  to  me ! 

Think  only  of  the  dismal  tales. 
Of  the  mysteries  I  should  know. 

If  my  long  life  had  but  begun 
lliree  thousand  years  ago! 


THE  GARDEN. 

ft 

Nat,  go  not  to  the  town  to-day. 

The  fierceness  of  this  noon>tide  ray, 

Like  fumace-fire.  will  hotly  fall. 

Reflected  from  each  red-brick  wall ; 

And  the  smooth  pavement  of  the  street. 

Will  seem  to  scorch  thy  passing  feet ; 

And  in  the  crush,  and  in  the  crowd 

Of  busy  men.  with  voices  loud, 

Mhfigle  not  thou !  but  turn  aside, 

And  let  roe  be  this  day  thy  guide ; 

Come  to  the  garden !  Let  us  pass 

Adown  this  smoothly-shaven  gross ; 

Soft  cool,  and  as  a  carjiet  laid 

For  the  fair  foot  of  Eastern  maid. 

Here  cannot  come  the  scorching  heat 

Of  noonday  to  thy  cool  retreat : 

The  shadow  of  a  broad  plane-tree 

It  o'er  thee  like  a  canopy ; 

And,  just  auigh.  within  thine  ear. 

The  tinkle  of  a  fountain  clear, 

Withm  a  marble  basin  falling ; 
And  'mong  the  shrouding  leaves  is  heard 
The  song  of  many  an  unseen  bird  ; 

And  near  and  far  the  cuckoo  calling ! — 


And  here  come  odours  that  the  breese 
Brings  from  the  scented  flowering  treaa; 
Rich  scent  that  gives  the  fancy  flight 
To  eastern  gardens  of  delight; 
And  say,  whatever  bower  of  blisi. 
Was  fairor  in  romance  than  this  ? — 
Romance ! — ay  sure,  and  we  will  find 
Some  tale  for  this  sweet  spot  designed. 
Some  ancient  tale  of  woe  and  wonder. 
Made  to  be  read  the  blue  sky  under — 
Made  to  be  read  when  thoughts  are  free; 

Some  tale  of  fancy,  fresh  and  airy. 
Of  beautiful  dwellers  in  the  sea. 

Or  gambols  of  the  summer  fiiery ! 

Now  scorching  noon  is  passed,  and  ckaed 
The  book  on  which  our  thoughts  repooed. 
That  pleorant  book  of  fairj'-wonder. 
Made  to  he  read  the  blue  skies  under. 
Now  let  us  take  a  wider  range. 
The  garden  has  unceasing  change ; 
And  in  this  sunset's  golden  tide. 
See  how  the  flowers  are  beautified  ; 
Sweet  flownm. — sweet,  radiant  flowcra  that 
Regard  as  visible  poetry  — 
The  flowers  of  Greece,  the  flowers  of  Spain, 
Of  islands  in  the  Southern  main ; 
Of  sunny  Pensia ;  far  Cathay, 
And  the  lidn-realms  of  Africa  — 
How  do  they  send  the  fancy  forth. 

As  if  she  had  a  ship  to  speed  her 
To  the  for  comers  of  the  earth, 

Where'er  a  vagrant  thought  can  lead  her! 
Where'er  there  is  a  breath  of  flowers. 
That  far-<)flfi  pleasant  land  is  oura ! 

Now,  in  these  walks  of  verdant  shade 
Which  arching  ever-greens  have  made. 
Let  thee  and  me.  with  minds  sedate. 
Watch  till  the  evening  groweth  late ; 
For  holy  is  that  serious  thought 
Which  by  the  coming  night  is  brought ; 
For  then  doth  spiritual  life  unfold. 

As  flowers  in  day-light  open  wide ; 
And  God's  good  spirit,  as  of  old. 

Seems  to  walk  here  at  eventide ! 


SONG  FOR  THE  BALL.PLAYER& 

Up  goes  the  boil  with  might  and  main. 
And  anon  it  cometh  down  again ; 
Ups  and  downs,  I  've  heard  them  say 
For  many  a  year,  is  the  world's  way! 

Up  goes  the  ball,— like  a  goblet-cup; 
Hold  your  hand  as  you  send  it  up! 
Down  it  comes, — ere  it  reach  the  gromid. 
Catch  the  boll  so  Arm  and  round ! 

An  up  and  down,  that  is  the  way. 
With  a  gcKid  round  1ml I.  that  )-ou  mutt  pli|; 
Up,  high  as  you  can,  then  down  again. 
Five  and  five,  and  a  douMe  ten. 
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The  world  is  a  ball,  and  every  alart 
And  the  tun  hiiDMlf.  great  bails  tliey  are; 
Round  they  go,  and  round  about. 
Ever  and  ever*  yet  ne'er  are  out  I 

Up  goes  the  ball !  oh.  if  I  threw 

Up  to  the  very  sky  so  blue. 

Up  to  the  moon,  or  to  Charles  Wain. 

T  would  be  long  ere  the  ball  came  down  i^n ! 

An  up  and  down — that  is  the  way, 
With  a  good  round  ball,  that  you  must  play ; 
Up.  high  as  you  can.  and  down  again, 
Ten  and  ten,  ardi  six  times  ten ! 

Face  to  the  ithade,  and  back  to  the  shine ; 
Send  up  your  balls  with  a  toss  like  mine^ 
Scniight  as  a  dart,  as  if  't  were  cast 
From  the  spring  of  a  mighty  arbalast ! 

There  it  goes!  good  luck  to  the  ball! 
Here  it  comes,  with  a  plumping  fall ; 
How  merry  it  is.  iHjr  balls  to  throw» 
Siaoding  together  ihus  in  a  row ! 

An  up  and  a  down,  that  is  the  way. 
With  a  good  round  boll,  that  you  must  play ; 
Up,  high  as  you  can,  and  down  again. 
Now  we  have  counted  ten  tines  teik 


THE  KITTEN'S   MISHAP. 

I  'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  a  watery  disaster  i 

Of  a  cat,  and  a  kitten,  and  their  little  roaster ; 

A  tale  it  shall  be,  neither  made-up  nor  siHy, 

Of  two  good  little  children,  named  Peggy  and  Willy. 

They  were  not  rich  children  and  clever,  like  you. 

Who  had  books,  toys,  and  pictures,  and  nothing  to  do ; 

They  were  two  little  orphans,  that  lived  on  a  common, 

In  a  very  small  house,  with  a  very  old  woman. 

A  very  old  woman,  as  poor  as  could  be ; 

And  they  worked  for  the  bread  that  they  eat,  all 

three. 
The  old  woman  was  feeble,  rheumatic,  and  tbm, 
And  wilh  very  great  labour  she  managed  to  spin ; 
And  all  the  day  long,  with  unwearying  zeal. 
From  Monday  lo  Saturday  round  went  her  wheel ; 
Tet  with  all  her  turning,  she  scarce  could  contrive 
To  earn  the  small  pittance  that  kept  her  alive ; 
So  these  good  little  children  they  both  did  their  best. 
And  gave  from  their  earnings  what  made  up  the  rest 


Of  wealth,  which  so  many  consider  a  blessing. 
The  three  nothing  knew  —  yet  the  joy  of  posseasing. 
Even  in  this  poor  cottage  the  inmates  could  share, 
For  the  dame  had  her  wheel,  artd  her  table  and  chair ; 
Bot  Peggy  and  Willy,  than  these  hod  lar  laore  ,* 
For  hers  was  the  blackbird,  that  hung  at  the  door, 
The  sweet  singing  hiarkbini,  that  filled  with  delight 
Of  its  mwrir.  the  cottage,  from  morning  to  night : 
And  his  wa?  the  cat  that  slept  under  his  bed, 
And  never  looked  fiunished  howe*er  it  was  fed. 


Now,  the  tale  that  I  hod  in  my  mind  to  rehearae* 
Was  related  by  Willy,  though  not  told  in  vene  : 
Said  Willy,  "  the  cat  hod  a  kitten  that  lay 
Behind  my  IkmI's  head,  un  a  cushion  of  hay; 
A  beautiful  kit,  though  a  mischievous  elf, 
And  given  to  prowling  about  by  itself. 
Now  it  liap|>eried,  one  duy.  as  1  came  from  my  work* 
Before  1  had  put  by  my  rnko  and  my  fork. 
The  old  cat  came  up.  and  she  pawed  and  she  mewed» 
Wilh  the  wof'ullest  visage  thai  ever  I  viewed. 
And  she  showed  rne  the  door,  and  she  ran  in  and  out; 
I  couldn't  conceive  what  the  cat  was  alx>ut! 
At  length,  I  bethought  that  the  creature  was  good. 
And  she  would  have  her  way,  let  it  be  whnt  it  would ; 
And  no  sooner  she  saw  roe  inclined  lo  obey. 
Than  she  set  up  her  tail,  and  she  scampered  away 
To  a  pond  not  far  off.  where  the  kitten  I  found 
In  a  bottomless  basket,  just  sinking,  half  drowned—* 
However  it  got  there,  I  never  could  tell. 
For  a  cat  hates  the  water —  but  so  it  befbl ; 
Perhaps  some  bad  boy  this  bad  action  had  done. 
To  torture  the  kitten,  and  then  call  it  fun ; 
Yet  that  I  don't  know ;  but  I  soon  got  her  out. 
And  a  terrible  fright  she  had  had,  there  s  no  doubt; 
T  was  a  pitiful  object,  it  drooped  down  its  head. 
And  Peggy  for  some  time  declared  it  was  dead. 
But  its  heart  was  alive,  spite  the  panic  and  pain. 
And  it  opened  its  eyes  and  looked  up  again. 
And  we  gave  it  some  milk. and  we  dried  its  wet  fur. 
And  oh!  what  a  pleasure  there  was  in  its  purr; 
At  length  when  we  saw  that  all  danger  was  over, 
And  that,  well  warmed  and  dried,  it  began  to  recover* 
We  laid  it  in  bed.  un  its  cushion  of  hay. 
And  wrapped  it  up  snugly,  and  bade  it  *  good  day.' 
And  then  iu  poor  mother  gave  over  her  mournings 
And  lay  down  and  purred  like  the  wheel  that  was 

turning ; 
And  she  and  the  kitten  by  care  unperpleied. 
Slept,  purred,  and  scarce  stirred  all  that  day  and  tilt 

next ; 
Then  scarcely  a  tmce  of  her  trouble  she  bore,     . 
Though  meeker  and  graver  than  ever  before." 
So  here  ends  my  tale  of  this  watery  disaster. 
Of  tlie  cat,  and  the  kitten,  and  their  little  master. 


SPRING. 


APRIL. 


Spring  !  the  beautiful  Spring  is  coming. 

The  sun  shiiios  bright  and  the  bees  are  humming, 

And  the  fields  are  rich  with  the  early  fbwers, 

Beds  of  crocus  and  daisies  white. 
And  under  the  budding  heilge-row,  showers 

Of  the  ficary  golden  bright ! 
Come,  coino,  let  you  and  me 
Go  out,  and  the  promise  nf  Spring-time  see, 
For  many  a  pleasant  nook  I  know. 
Where  the  li(NHle«l  arum  and  blue-hell  grow 
And  crowds  of  vioiettt  white  as  enow;  — 
Come,  come,  let 's  go ! 
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Let's  go,  for  hark, 

I  hear  the  lark; 
And  the  blackbird  and  the  thrash  on  the  hill-side 

tree* 
Shoot  to  each  other  so  merrily. 

And  the  wren  sings  loud, 

And  a  little  crowd 
Of  gnats  in  the  sun  dance  cheerily. 
Come,  come !  come  aUmg  with  me. 
For  the  tassels  are  red  on  the  tall  larch  tree, 

And  in  homesteads  hilly, 

The  spathed  daflRidilly 
b  growing  in  beauty  for  me  and  thee ! 

MAT. 

T  m  Spring !  't  is  Spring,  sU  creatures  know  it. 
The  skies,  the  earth,  the  waters  show  it. 
The  freckled  snakes  come  out  i*  tfie  sun, 

The  leverets  race  in  the  meadows  green ; 
The  sleep  of  the  little  dormouse  is  done, 
And  the  frisking  squirrel  again  is  seen ! 

Come,  come  who  will. 

Let  OS  take  our  fill 
Of  delight  in  the  valley,  the  Held,  the  hill ; 
Let  OS  go  to  the  wood  that  so  late  was  still; 

The  air  is  ringing 

With  singing,  singing! 

And  flowers  are  springing 

The  lanes  along. 

The  white  and  the  red. 

And  the  umbelled  head. 

And  the  single-blowing, 

All  thickly  growing. 
This  merry  May  mom,  a  thousand  strong ! 
The  fishes  are  glad  this  May  morning. 

And  like  things  of  light 

Through  the  waters  bright. 

Flash  to  and  fro! 
Tliere  's  a  sound  of  joy  in  the  jroothfiil  Spring  — 

Hark!  hark! 

There  sings  the  lark! 
Why  tarry  we  yet?  let's  go! 
The  strong  lamb  boundeth. 

The  glad  Ibal  neighs; 
Aixi  joy  resoundeth 

A  thousand  ways — 
Of  er  hill,  and  valley,  and  wood,  and  plain, 
Joy  poureth  down  like  a  shower  of  rain! 
I  '11  tany  no  more !  come,  come,  let 's  go ! 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Tm  splintered,  northern  mountains  lay 
All  round  about  my  mother's  dwelling. 

All  full  of  craggy  holloi^-s  grey. 
Where  ioeKX»ld,  sparkling  streams  were  welling. 

Upon  the  mountains  lay  the  snow. 
Far  gleaming  snows  that  melted  nevar; 

And  deeply,  darkly,  far  below, 
Went  sounding  oo,  a  lonely  rifer. 


Upon  the  mountain  summits  hung 

The  tempest-clouds  so  darkly 
And  winds  in  cavemed  hoUovrs  song, 

Like  unto  desert  creatures  bowling. 

Day  afVer  day  the  sunshine  slept. 
Night  aOer  night  the  moon  was  hidden ; 

And  rain  and  wind  shout  us  kept, 
Week  afler  week,  like  guests  unbiddfln. 

And  many  a  time  the  deep  snows  foil. 
In  the  dark  months  of  winter  weathOT; 

And  quite  shut  in  our  mountain  delU 
We,  and  our  lonely  flock  together. 

We  had  a  little  fkx;k  of  sheep. 

I  herded  them  both  night  and  momiiig; 
My  mother  in  the  house  did  keep. 

Her  busy  wheel  for  ever  turning. 

What  joy  it  was,  as  I  brought  them  rooad. 
Into  their  pen,  at  nightfall  darkling, 

To  hear  that  old  wheel's  draning  soond. 
And  see  the  cheerful  wood-fire  spnrkling! 

On  Rtilly  eves,  beside  my  flock. 
The  sounds  I  heard  will  haunt  iDe  erer. 

The  eagle  rising  from  the  rock. 
The  wind-borne  roaring  of  the  river; 

The  gathering  of  the  coming  stona 
Like  far-off  angry  giants  talking ; 

The  grey  mist  like  a  ghoetly  form 
Over  the  ridgy  mountain  stalking ! 

I  saw,  I  heard.  I  loved  them  all ; 

My  days  and  nightR  were  never  weary. 
Though  many  a  passing  guest  would  call 

My  life  forlorn,  those  mountains  dreeiy. 

Would  I  were  back  among  the  hills ; 

Could  see  the  heath,  and  scent  the  gowan. 
Would  I  could  hmir  those  sounding  rills, 

And  sit  beneath  the  lonely  rowan ! 

But  our  little  flock  of  sheep  are  gone. 
Like  snowy  clouds  in  rooonUght  itpng ; 

And  my  mother  lies  *neath  the  churchyaid  Ma 
With  long,  dry  bent-grass  roond  her  i 


PILGRIMS. 

With  hoary  hair,  and  bent  with  age. 
He  goes  forth  on  his  pilgrimage. 
An  old  man  from  his  forest-cell. 
With  sandalled  feet,  and  scallop  shell ; 
His  sight  is  dim,  his  steps  are  slow. 
And  pain  and  hardship  must  he  know, 
An  old,  way-faring  man,  alone, 
And  yet  his  spirit  bears  him  on. 
For  what  f  the  holy  place  to  see ; 
TV)  kneel  upon  Mount  Calvary, 
Golgotha's  dreary  bound  to  traee, 
To  tiATenw  eveiy  desert  plaoe^ 
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li  the  SiTioor  trod  of  yore ; 

he  beareih  trmveil  Kire, 

and  weehneM  and  pain, 
feth  Sot  hia  home  again ! 

aee  another  pilgrim,  gay, 
■rtaome  as  a  morn  in  May ; 
heautiful,  and  brave,  and  strong, 
id  stag  he  bounda  along ; 
ina  hia  path  may  not  impede ; 
nda  and  watert  serve  hia  need, 
pilgrim  bound  to  tee 
old  landa  of  poesy ; 
que  cross  and  altarstone, 
lere  dim  pagan  rites  were  done; 
Ba ;  by  springs ;  on  mountains  hoar ; 
ac  vale;  by  classic  shore; 
wiae  men  walked  ;  where  brave  men  fell ; 
of  love  hath  leA  its  spell, 
*r8  not  —  his  foot  is  there, 
x>  breathe  of  classic  air  ; 
Ml  classic  forms  to  goze, 
1  back  light  from  ancient  days.  — 
fond  and  ardent  quest, 
,T6B  its  pilgrim  ill  at  rest! 

!d,  once  more !  —  From  youth  to  age 
leth  on  a  pilgrimage ; 
or  poor,  unwise  or  wise, 
each  one  this  journey  lies; 
t  land  afar,  unknown, 
ere  the  great  of  old  are  gone, 
d  patriot,  sage  and  seer ; 
vm  we  worship  or  revere  ; 
rfal  pilgrimage  have  made,  — 
laaed  to  the  dim  land  of  shade, 
with  his  radiant  locks,  is  there ; 
I  men  with  their  silver  hair  ; 
ildren  sportive  in  their  glee ;  — 
^  and  countless  company ! 
n  that  land  gazed  human  eyes ; 
cience  halh  not  traced  its  skies, 
rtal  traveller  e'er  brought  back 
r  that  journey's  fearful  track. 

ut  a  pilgrim  to  that  shore,  — 
em,  thou  canst  return  no  more ! 
I  thee,  for  thou  needest  strength 
way's  peril  as  ita  length ! 
t  not  by  the  way.  nor  heed 
I  nor  luiea,  nor  check  thy  speed ; 
be  with  thee,  pilgrim  blessed, 
tainejreat  to  the  Land  of  Rest  ! 


COWSLIPS. 

iT,  tell  me  not  of  Austral  flowers, 
parple  bella  from  Persia  bowers, 
e  cowslip  of  this  land  of  ours, 

b  dearer  fiir  to  me ! 
ja  flower  in  other  years  I  knew ! 
now  the  fields  wherein  it  grew, 
(th  Tioleta  white  and  violets  blue, 

HtoMtfa  the  gaideo-tree! 


I  never  aee  these  flowers  but  they 
Send  back  my  memory  fiu-  away. 
To  years  long  past,  and  many  a  day 

Elae  periahed  long  ago! 
They  bring  my  childhood's  yean  again— • 
Oar  garden-fence,  I  aee  it  plain, 
With  ficariea  like  a  golden  min 

Showered  on  the  earth  below. 

A  happy  child,  I  leap.  I  run, 

And  memories  come  back,  one  by  one, 

Like  swallows  with  the  summer's  son. 

To  their  old  haunts  of  joy ! 
A  happy  child, once  more  I  stand. 
With  my  kind  siater  hand  in  hand. 
And  hear  those  tones  so  sweet,  so  blaiid» 

That  never  brought  annoy! 

I  hear  again  my  mother's  wheel, 

ller  hand  upon  my  head  I  feel ; 

Her  kiss,  which  every  grief  could  henl* 

Is  on  my  cheek  even  now; 
I  aee  the  dial  over-head ; 
f  see  the  porch  o'er  which  was  led, 
The  pyracantha  green  and  red. 

And  jeasamine's  slender  boogfa. 


I  aee  the  garden-thicket's  shade. 
Where  all  the  summer  long  we  played. 
And  gardens  set,  and  hoosea  made. 

Our  early  work  and  late ; 
Our  little  gardens,  side  by  side. 
Each  bordered  round  with  London-pride^ 
Some  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide, 

Tb  us  a  large  estate! 

The  apple  and  the  damaon  treea; 
The  cottage-shelter  for  oar  bees ; 
I  aee  them  —  and  beyond  all  theae, 

A  something  dearer  still; 
I  see  an  eye  serenely  blue, 
A  cheek  of  girlhood's  freshest  hue, 
A  buojrant  heart,  a  spirit  true, 

Alike  in  good  and  ill. 

Sweet  Siater,  thou  wert  all  to  me, 
And  I,  suflUcient  friend  for  thee :  — 
Where  was  a  happier  twain  than  we. 

Who  had  no  mate  beside  f 
Like  wayside  flowers  in  merry  Affay, 
Our  pleasures  round  about  us  lay;— 
A  joyful  morning  had  our  day, 

Whate'er  our  eve  betide ! 


THE   INDIAN  BIRD, 

A  MAIDEN  had  an  Indian  bird. 
And  she  kept  it  in  her  bower ; 
The  sweetest  bird  that  e'er  was  seen^- 
Ita  feathers  were  of  the  light  sea-green, 
i  And  its  eye  had  a  mild  intelligence, 
[  Ai  if  it  were  gifted  with  human  aenae: 
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In  the  English  longoe  it  had  no  name. 
But  a  gentle  thing  it  was.  and  tame. 
And  at  the  maiden's  call  it  came: 

And  thus  it  sung  one  twilight  hour. 
In  a  wild  lone  so  sweet  and  low. 
As  made  a  luxury  of  woe. 

"The  nest  was  made  of  the  silver  moea. 

And  was  built  in  the  nutmeg  tree* 
Far  in  an  ancient  forest  shade. 

That  sprung  when  the  very  world  was  made. 

In  an  Jndian  isle  beyond  the  sea. 

"There  were  four  of  us  in  the  little  nest, 
And  under  our  mother's  wings  we  lay ; 
And  the  father,  the  nutmeg  leaves  among. 
To  the  rising  moon  he  rat  and  sung  — 
For  he  sung  both  night  and  dtiy. 

**  And  oh,  he  sung  so  sweetly. 

The  very  winds  were  hushed! 
And  the  elephant  huntefs  all  drew  near. 
In  joy  that  wondrous  song  to  hear, 

That  like  wild  waters  gushed. 

**  And  the  little  creatures  of  the  wood 

To  hear  it  had  a  great  delight. 
All  but  the  wild  wolf-cat,  that  prowls 

To  seek  his  prey  at  night 

**  The  wild  wolf-eat  of  the  mountains  old. 

He  stole  to  that  tree  of  ours  — 
All  silently  he  stole  at  night. 

Like  the  green  snake  'mong  the  flowers. 

**  His  eyes  were  like  two  dismal  fires. 

His  back  was  dusky  grey; 
And  he  seized  our  father  while  he  sung, 

Then  bounded  with  him  away! 

"  Wild  was  the  cry  the  father  gave, 

Till  the  midnight  forest  rang; 
And  *0h  !'  said  the  kindly  hunters  then, 
*  Some  savage  creature,  from  its  den 
Hath  pounced  upon  that  gentle  bird. 

And  seized  it  as  it  sang!' 

**  All  wearily  passed  that  woful  night 

With  our  poor  mother's  wail; 
And  we  watched,  from  out  our  little  nest. 
The  great  round  moon  go  down  to  rest. 

And  the  little  stars  grow  pole. 

**  And  then  I  felt  our  mother's  heart 

Flatter,  as  in  a  wild  surprise  ; 
And  we  saw  from  a  leafy  bough  above. 

The  basilisk-snake,  with  its  stony  eyes. 

**  It  lay  on  the  bough  like  a  bamboo  rod. 
All  freckled  and  barred  with  green  and  brown ; 

And  the  terrible  light  of  its  freezing  eyes 
Through  the  nutmeg  boughs  came  down. 

**  And  lithely  towards  the  little  nest 

It  slid,  and  nearer  it  drew. 
And  its  poisonous  bn-eath,  like  a  stifling  cloud, 

MoDg  the  nutmeg  lemvea  it  threw. 


**  Ah  me !  and  I  felt  our  mother's  heart. 

As  it  beat  in  awful  fear. 
And  she  gave  a  cry  that  any  beast 

But  the  basilisk-snake  had  been  woe  to  hear. 

'*  But  he  spared  her  not  for  her  beautiful  wings ; 

He  spared  her  not  for  her  cry ; 
And  the  silence  of  death  came  down  on  the 

That  had  rung  with  her  agony. 

**  And  there  we  lay,  four  lonely  ones ! 

That  live-long  day,  and  pined,  and  pined ; 
And  dismally  through  the  fbrest-treea 

Went  by  the  moaning  wind. 

"We  watched  the  dreary  stars  come  out. 
And  the  pitiless  moon  come  up  the  sky. 

And  many  a  dreadful  sound  we  heard  — 
The  serpent's  hiss  and  the  jackal's  cry, 

And  then  a  hush  of  downy  wings 
The  nutmeg  tree  went  by. 

**  And  ever  and  over  that  dreamy  sound, 
For  a  long,  long  hour  we  heard  ; 

And  then  the  eyes  so  terrible. 

And  the  hooked  beak,  wo  knew  them  welU 
Of  the  cruel  dragon-bird ! 

**  We  were  his  prey ;  and  then  there  came 

In  the  light  of*  the  morning  sun. 
The  giant  eagle  from  the  rock  ; 
He  swooped  on  the  nest  with  a  heavy  abod^ 

And  lefl  but  me,  the  lonely  one ! 

**0h  sorrow  comes  to  the  feeble  thing, 

And  I  was  feeble  as  could  be! 
And  next  the  arrowy  lightning  came, 

And  smote  our  nutmeg  tree. 

*'  Down  went  the  tree ;  down  went  the 
And  I  had  soon  been  dead  of  cold. 

But  that  a  Bramin  passing  by, 

Beheld  me  with  his  kindly  eye: 

He  bore  me  thence,  and  for  a  space 

He  kept  me  in  a  holy  place. 
Within  a  little  cage  of  gold. 

"  The  Bramin's  daughter  tended  me, 

A  gentle  maid  and  beautiful; 
And  all  day  long  to  me  she  sung. 
And  all  around  my  cage  she  hung 

The  large  white-lily  fresh  and  cooL 

**  And  so  1  lived,  —  in  joy  I  lived  ; 

And  when  my  wings  were  strong; 
She  placed  me  in  a  banjran  tree. 
Of  her  sweet  will  to  set  me  free. 

For  the  Bramin  doth  no  creature  wrong. 

"  But  I  could  not  leave  that  kind  old  man 
I  could  not  leave  that  maiden  bright: 

And  so  my  little  nest  I  built 

Beneath  their  temple's  roof,  and  dwell 

Among  sweet  flowers  and  all  &ir  things 

The  Indian  people's  ofleringa; 
And  me  she  called  her  *  soul's  delighi; 

In  that  land*s  speech  a  loving  name ; 

And  thenceforth  it  my  name  becanau 
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"  Bnl  bbndji  war  wu  in  Ihe  land ; 

The  old  man  and  the  maid  woe  dain 
Ilia  pnrioat  thing*  wer*  boma  awaf — 
A  raided  heap  ihe  templa  lay. 


-Thay 


il  bin), 


Thai  I  had  been  eiuhrined  Ihera. 
And  ihal  the  peopja  unnhipped  me, 

A»I  IKal  my  gentle  maiden  &ir 
Waa  primes  to  Ibe  wa-gieen  Med  I 


And  ii 
Poca 


city  I  « 


9  (Old 


THE  CHILDREN'S  WISH. 
Oh  liir  an  old.  grey  Inveller. 

By  our  winter  fire  to  tw. 
To  [ell  'II  or  each  roreign  ihora. 

Whirb  vte  can  never  lee  • 
lb  tell  ua  of  Ihoae  regiona  Uem. 

Covered  with  rroai  utd  u»w, 
Where,  not  the  hatdy  lir  can  bear 
llie  bitter  cold  of  tlui  northern  air, — 

'Mot«  the  d  warfiah  Eaquimaui ! 

Or  where,  on  the  high  and  anowy  ridge 

Of  Ihe  Dornne  mountain  cold. 
The  pUient  reiiHJeer  dram  Ihe  iledge. 
With  rattling  hoola.  along  the  ledge 


Or,  ir  that  uicjenl  ti 


reller 

illt  of  Spain, 

uld  proudly  apeak,   ■■ 


or  other  K 

And  ■  weary  way  of  pain- 
Be  would  lell  of  green  and  innoy  v 

Thick  wood)  and  walett  clear. 
Of  Mnging  bitda,  and  lummer  ikiee. 
And  peaMiU  girli  wiih  nwrry  eye*. 

And  Ibe  dwk-bmwad  muleteer ! 
(k.  diink  if  he  had  been  at  ftHoa, 

And  in  Sl  Feier'c  atood, 
Aikl  aeen  earh  venerable  place. 


In  AlbetB  dwell  a  long,  long  lii 

And  noted  all  of  thai  lair  cllmr 

Wliich  we  »  long  10  know. 

And  then,  aa  he  grew  old  and  i 


Ha  I 


>gld  e 


e  Holy  Cily  dwell. 
Till,  like  hi)  home,  he  knew  il  well. 

With  ibe  Bible,  line  by  line. 
He  ehould  have  atood  on  Lebanon, 

Beneaib  the  Cedar'a  ahade ; 
And,  with  a  meek  and  holy  heart. 
On  ihe  Mount  of  Olivea  laie  apart. 

And  by  ihe  Jordan  ainyed. 
And  have  travelled  on  vi/iien  Babyloa 


When 
And  w 


e  pale  hyacinth  growl  ahma, 
n  beneath  ihe  ruiited  alone 

eenlia 


The  bright,  green  lianli  creep  1 
And  K,  the  greai  world  round  aboott 

Through  flowery  Hindoatan  ; 
To  Ihe  Woslem  World  ;  1o  the  Southern  Cap*, 
Where  dwell  the  lehra  and  Ihe  ape. 

Had  goiw  thii  pleaiani  nun. 

What  lalta  be  would  tell  on  winter  niglili ! 

Of  Indian  hunleia  grim, 
Aa  ihey  eit  in  Ihe  pine-bark  wigwara'a  bound. 
While  Ihe  hungry  wolf  il  barking  raond, 

In  Ibe  midnight  Ibreat  dim. 

Or  bow  ihey  meet  by  ihe  council  fire, 

Weanng  Ihe  ben-hawk'i  foather. 
To  bear  aotne  Ihmoui  Segum'i  "  talk," 
Toree  ihfai  buiy  Ihe  tomahawk. 

And  unuke  ibs  pipe  together. 

Or  nf  the  bloody  Indian  wara, 

Wu  done  aoma  fell  deed  of  aflnght. 
And  the  war-whoop  rang  at  dead  of  nilht. 
Through  the  wild  wood*  diamally. 


Ha< 


tell  of  dim  and  ntage  oo 


With  bin  win  end  travelled  look. 
With  ihuughi.  hke  deep  eihauiileaai|»inpi 

Like  a  glorioua  piclure-buok .' 


IV  bright  blue  Grecian  lea. 
Itnng  iaiea  where  ihe  while-lily  growa. 
And  Ihe  gi 

The  Uy  ai 


THE  ENGLISH  MOTHER 


With  bar  joung  am  at  hat  knea : 
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All  g^reen  and  ancient  were  the  woods 

That  grew  around  their  home, 
And  old  and  quaint  armorial  •tonea 

Adorned  their  stately  dome : 
And  'mid  dark  trees,  a  little  church 

Its  holy  form  displayed. 
Within  whose  deep  and  quiet  vaults 

Their  noble  dead  were  laid. 
Tlie  boy  turned  up  his  eager  eyea 

To  his  mother,  as  she  told 
Of  the  proud  race  from  whom  he  sprung* 

And  their  achievements  old. 
**  My  son,  the  legend  of  our  house. 

Is  simply  'Trust  in  God,* 
And  none  unworthy  of  such  trust. 

Within  its  halls  have  trod. 
The  blood  of  thy  heroic  line 

Has  reddened  many  a  field, 
And  trophies  of  the  fights  they  won 

Are  blazoned  on  thy  shield  ; 
The  banners  which  they  bore  away. 

All  soiled  and  torn  and  red, 
Are  mouldering  in  yon  holy  pile, 

Above  the  warrior  dead ; 
And  many  an  ancient  coat  of  mail. 

And  plumed  helm  and  sword. 
All  proved  in  some  heroic  cause, 

Within  thy  home  are  stored. 
Tbou  bear*8t  the  noble  name  they  bore. 

Their  blood  is  in  thy  veins. 
And  much  thy  worthy  sires  have  done. 

But  more  for  thee  remains. 
They  shrunk  not  in  the  dreadful  hour 

Of  persecution's  scathe. 
And  some  'mid  bonds  and  some  'mid  fire, 

Maintamed  their  righteous  fiiith. 
Thou  must  not  shrink,  thou  must  not  fear, 

Nor  e'er  belie  their  trust. 
For  God  who  brought  the  mighty  low. 

He  raised  them  from  the  dust 
And  in  our  dangerous  hour  of  pride, 

When  honours  gird  us  round, 
Alas !  the  boasted  strength  of  man 

Is  often  weakest  found ; 
And  they  who  put  their  trust  in  heaven, 

'Mid  darkness  and  dismay. 
Too  soon  forget  the  God  they  sought. 

When  fear  has  passed  away. 
The  hour  of  chiefest  danger  now 

Is  nigh — 80  heaven  thee  guide ! — 
Prosperity  will  try  thee,  boy. 

As  ne'er  thy  sires  were  tried ! — 
And  oh,  unworthy  of  thy  sires. 

Not  here  couldst  thou  find  rest ; 
Thou  might'st  not  stand  beneath  these  trees. 

Were  thine  a  guilty  breast ; 
These  ancient  walls,  yon  holy  fane. 

This  green  and  stately  tree, 
Couldst  thou  disgrace  thy  noble  name. 

Would  speak  reproach  to  thee !' 

Again  the  boy  looked  in  her  face. 
His  bright  eyes  dimmed  with  tean, 


And  **  Not  unworthy  of  my  sires. 
Shall  be  my  manhood  years .'" 

Said  he.  in  a  proud,  but  artless  tone. 
And  his  mother  kissed  his  brow, 

And  said,  •'  I  trust  in  God  that  non« 

Of  thy  noble  sires  in  the  ages  gone. 
Had  a  nobler  son  than  thou!" 


THE    DEPARTED. 

**  From  the  woods  and  the  summer  fields  be  it  gam, 
With  his  merry  laugh  and  his  sunny  brow ! 

The  garden  looks  dim  and  the  house  is  kme. 
Where,  dearest  mother,  is  ho  wandering  nowr 

**  He  is  gone  in  a  brighter  home  to  dwell. 

With  beautiful  creatures  all  love  and  joy. 
Where  death  comes  not.  and  no  sad  farewell 

With  its  parting  tone  can  his  bliss  alloy. 
He  is  gone  to  a  happier  home  than  ours. 

Beneath  the  light  of  more  radiant  skies. 
And  his  path  is  bright  with  more  lovely  ftowen 

Than  in  the  sweet  |ummer  e'er  met  thine  eyes. 

''Thou  wilt  meet  him  no  more  in  the  fields  of  coilh 

For  the  pleasant  days  of  his  life  are  o'er. 
And  the  joyful  peals  of  his  laughing  mirth 

Will  ring  from  our  evening  hearth  no  mora. 
Thou  wilt  see  him  no  more  as  he  used  to  be; 

Thou  wilt  sleep  by  his  eide  no  more  at  night, 
Nor  with  thee  again  will  he  bend  the  knee, 

And  his  evening-prayer  with  thine  united* 

"  Mother,  his  cheeks  are  cold  and  pale. 

His  eyes  are  closed,  yet  he  does  not  sleeps 
For  he  wakens  not  at  my  earnest  call ; — 

Is  it  death,  dear  mother,— tlmt  rest  ao  deepT 

"  My  child,  his  sleep  is  the  sleep  of  death ; 

Yet  we  may  not  deem  it  a  darkened  lot, 
And  his  spirit,  more  pure  than  the  breeaea'  breath, 

May  be  wandering  near,  though  we  know  it  not! 
And  wish  him  not  bark,  thou  lonely  child, 

Though  we  miss  his  love,  and  his  pleasant 
Thou  wilt  soon  to  thy  loss  be  reconaled. 

And  again  in  the  summer-woods  rejoice. 

**  He  dwells  where  the  fields  can  never  fiide. 

Where  night  comes  not.  nor  day  is  dim ; 
Where  the  glory  of  God  is  the  sun.  and  the 

Is  the  shadowing  wing  of  the  cherubim. 
And  oh !  in  yon  bright  and  happy  land. 

Thou  again  mayKt  his  sunny  beauty  aee^ 
And  hear  his  voice,  'mid  a  joyful  bond, 

From  the  shadea  of  death  as  it  welcomea  thae  f* 


A  POETICAL  CHAPTER  ON  TAIIA 


Onk  evening  three  boys  did  their  father 

With  "  tell  us  a  tale,  papa,  tell  us  a  tale  !^ 

"  A  tale  V  said  their  lather.  "  Oh  yes !  you  shall  se^ 

That  a  tale  of  all  tails  it  this  evening  shall  be ; 
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ving  reference  to  all  taiUi  whatever, 
of  ocean,  of  field  or  of  river ! 
tail  of  a  cat, — now  this  tail  can  expren 
MM,  all  bumouni.  than  language  no  less." 
're  joking,  papa,"  cried  at  once  all  the  three, 
ire  tails  with  an  i,  and  not  tales  with  an  eT 
ell,"  aaid  their  father.  **  I  shall  be  surprised, 
la  with  an  t  in  the  end  are  despised ; 
'U  proceed :  now  this  tail,  as  1  said, 
I  what  noovt^s  her  in  heart  or  in  head, 
wsed  —  you  know  it  is  quiet,  no  doubt ; 
py  —  you  know  how  she  wags  it  about ; 
le  coax  you, — she  rubs,  and  she  pum,  and 
ait 

back  at  right  angles,  she  liAs  like  a  rail ; 

tail  of  a  dog, — you  need  hardly  be  told, 
Bt  this  same  tail  of  a  dog  can  unfold. 
f  bnw  he  wags  it — from  turnspit  to  hound ; 
ible.  poor  rogue !  how  it  droops  to  the  ground. 

tails  of  the  horra  find  the  cow,  need  I  say ! 
tful  and  excellent  fly-traps  are  they? 
r !  and  the  hot  sandy  deserts  exploring, 
ear  how  the  terrible  lion  is  roaring ! 
in  the  thicket  his  fiery  eye  flashing, 
brious  tail  on  his  tawny  sides  lashing ! 
i  the  king  of  all  beasts,  and  can  send 
Tallous  power  to  his  very  tail's  end. 
»  with  the  tiger — and  so  of  each  kind, 
m  a  capital  index  of  mind. 

tail  of  the  rattle-snake — should  you  not  fear 
Diky  sound  in  the  forest  to  hear  7 
^OQ  were  sleeping,  the  tree-roots  your  bed, 
tarrible  monster  had  crept  to  your  head, 
lil  should  awake  you, — I  *m  sure  you  'd  be 

il  with  a  larum  the  rattle-snake  had. 
>f  the  snake  —  you  've  heard.  I  dare  say, 
wp  and  the  hornet,  and  such  things  as  they ; 
XBOQS  weapon  they  carry  about, 
MMrar,  you  all  know.  1  make  not  a  doubt, 
placed  in  the  tail,  which  same  venomous 

of  all  nations  have  christened  a  sting ; 
lil  of  a  bird  for  no  roii^chief  is  sent, 
rientific,  and  good  instrument, 
ed,  indeed,  on  an  excellent  plan, 
cUile  loo,  and  spread  out  like  a  fan ; 
Ht  and  rudder,  which  ill  he  could  spare. 
Of  to  keep  op  the  small  creature  in  air. 
trkfa,  the  tail  is  an  elegant  thing, 
not  despised  by  the  mightiest  king, 


And  the  handsomest  ladies  I  oflen  have  heard. 
Give  a  monstrous  price  for  the  tail  of  this  bird  ; 
Then  the  sweet  bird  of  Paradise— don't  you  remem- 
ber 
The  beautiful  creature  we  saw  last  ?]ovember. 
With  his.  banner-like  tail,  that  gracefully  spread. 
And  was  seen  like  a  glory  encircling  his  head  ? 
Of  that  of  the  peacock  no  word  will  I  say. 
The  thing  is  so  common,  you  see  it  each  day. 
And  now  your  attention  to  change  I  could  wish 
To  a  difllerent  tail— even  that  of  a  fish ; 
And  no  less  than  the  tail  of  the  bird  is  this  made 
With  wonderful  knowledge  the  creature  to  aid. 
T  is  his  helm,  and  with  it  no  more  could  he  keepb 
Than  a  ship  without  rudder  his  place  in  the  deep, 
And  the  wisest  philosophers  all  have  decided. 
That  no  fitter  instrument  could  be  provided. 
That  the  shark,  my  dear  boys,  has  a  tail,  without  doubC^ 
From  some  book  or  other  you '  ve  long  since  made  oat ; 
And  you  know  how  it  puts,  without  hesitation, 
The  crew  of  a  ship  into  great  consternation. 
When  he  flaps  down  his  tail  on  the  deck,  and  no 

wonder. 
For.  like  a  sledge-hammer,  it  falleth  in  thunder; 
And  lest  that  its  force  'gainst  the  ship  should  prevail 
The  first  thing  they  do,  is  to  chop  off  its  tail ! 
Besides  there  are  others, — the  monkey's  tail ;  ]roa 
Know  well  what  a  monkey  with  his  tail  can  do. 
And  have  we  forgotten  the  beaver  ?  it  yields 
The  poor,  patient  creature  great  help  when  he  builds 
'T  is  the  wagon  he  draws  his  materials  upon, 
'T  is  the  trowel  to  finish  his  work  when  't  is  done. 
Of  the  fox,  too,  in  Norway,  you've  heard,  without  ftil. 
How  he  angles  for  crabs  with  his  great  bushy  tail. 
And  there  is  the  pigtail  that  gentlemen  wore. 
With  its  various  fashions,  about  half  a  score. 
And  the  great  catpo'-nine  tails!  that  terrible  betft, 
Has  made  itself  fiimous  by  its  tails,  at  least 
And  the  tail  of  a  comet!  that  tail,  in  its  strength. 
Extending  some  thousands  of  miles  in  its  length, 
Is  nothing  to  laugh  at ;  a  roost  awful  thing. 
That  could  sweep  down  the  world  with  its  terrible 

swing ! 
And  now  since  we've  conned  over  bird,  beast,  and  firii* 
What  greater  amusement,  my  boys,  could  you  wishT 
But  the  nett  time,  however.  I  think  we  must  tiy 
For  some  nobler  subject  than  tails  with  an  t  .* 
And  so,  good  night  to  each  one,  now  this  the  last  line 

is — 
And  the  book  and  the  chapter  shall  here  have  their 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


THE  VOYAGE  WITH  THE  NAUTILUS. 

I  MADE  myself  a  little  boat, 

As  trim  aa  trim  could  be, 
A  little  boat  out  of  a  great  pearl  shell, 

That  was  found  in  the  Indian  sea. 

J  made  my  maits  of  wild  sea  rush. 

That  grew  on  a  secret  shore ; 
And  the  scarlet  plume  of  the  halcyon-bird. 

Was  the  pleasant  flag  I  bore. 

I  took  for  my  sails  the  butterfly's  wings. 

For  my  ropes  the  spider's  line ; 
And  that  mariner  old,  the  Nautilus, 

To  steer  me  over  the  brine. 

For  he  crossed  the  sea  six  thousand  years. 

And  lie  knew  each  isle  and  bay ; 
And  I  thought  that  we.  in  my  little  boat. 

Could  merrily  steer  away. 

The  stores  I  took  were  plentiful : 

The  dew  as  it  sweetly  fell ; 
And  the  honey-combs  that  were  hoarded  op 

In  the  wild  bees'  summer  celt. 

**  Now  steer  away,  thou  helmsman  good. 

Over  the  waters  free; 
Td  the  charmed  isle  of  the  seven  kings. 

That  lies  in  the  midmost  sea !" 

He  spread  the  sail,  he  took  the  helm ; 

And  long  ere  ever  I  wist 
We  had  sailed  a  league,  we  reached  the  kle 

That  lay  in  the  golden  misL 

The  charmed  isle  of  the  seven  kings, 

'T  is  a  place  of  wondrous  spell ! 
But  all  that  happ*d  unto  me  there 

In  a  printed  book  I  '11  tell. 

*  Now,"  said  I  one  day  to  the  Nautilus, 

As  we  stood  on  the  strand, 
**  Unmoor  my  ship,  thou  helmsman  good. 

And  steer  roe  back  to  land. 

**  For  my  mother  I  know  is  sick  at  heart. 

And  longs  my  face  to  see ; 
What  ails  thee  now,  thou  Nautilus, 

Art  slow  to  sail  with  me  7 
Up— do  my  will  —  the  virind  is  fresh, 

Tb  Met  the  vessel  fteo!" 


He  tum'd  the  helm,  and  away  we  sail*d» 
Away  towards  the  setting  sun : 

The  flying-fish  were  swiA  on  the  wing. 
But  we  outsped  each  one. 

And  on  we  went  for  seven  dajrs. 
Seven  days  without  a  night ; 

And  we  fbllow'd  the  sun  still  on  and  on. 
In  the  glow  of  his  setting  light. 

Down  and  down  went  the  setting  suiw 
And  down  and  down  went  we ; 

'T  was  a  glorious  sail  for  seven  days. 
On  a  smooth,  descending 


**  Good  friend."  said  I  to  the  Nautilus, 

**  Can  this  the  right  course  be  ? 
And  shall  we  come  again  to  land  V* 

But  answer  none  made  he. 

So  on  we  went ;  but  soon  I  heard 

A  sound,  as  when  winds  blow, 
And  waters  wild  are  tumbled  down 

Into  a  gulf  below. 

And  on  and  on  flew  the  little  bark. 

As  a  fiend  her  course  did  urge ; 
And  I  saw,  in  a  moment,  we  must  hang 

Upon  the  ocean's  verge. 

I  snatch *d  down  the  mils.  I  snapp'd  the  rop«^ 

I  broke  the  masts  in  twain ; 
But  on  flew  the  hark,  and  against  the  rodu 

like  a  living  thing  did  strain. 

**Thou  hast  steer'd  us  wrong,  then  beloMmiii  lib 

Said  I  to  the  Nautilus  bold , 
**  We  shall  shoot  down  the  gulf!  we  're  imd  m 
both! 

Dost  know  what  a  course  we  bokl  V 

And  I  seixed  the  helm  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
And  we  wheel'd  round  like  a  bird  ,* 

But  I  saw  the  gulf  of  eternity. 
And  the  tideless  waves  I  heard. 

**  Good  master,"  said  the  Nautilus 

**  I  thought  you  might  desire. 
To  have  some  wondrous  things  to  tell. 

Beside  your  mother's  fire. 

f 


**  What's  sailing  on  a  summer 
As  well  sail  on  a  pool! 

Oh,  but  I  know  a  thousand  things 
That  are  wild  and  beautiful ! 
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tone '."  nid  I.  "  Ihou  mshi 
leer  mo  back  10  l»nil," 
r  word  ipeke  Ihe  Piauiilui 
oh  the  htliD  iD  hand, 
up  10  the  lady  moon, 

igh  Ihe  >ky. »  high  am)  di 


■■  Bui  Ihe  ocean-fieldi  are  Tim  Id  all. 

Where'er  Ihey  litt   lo  go. 
With  the  hMveiu  aboie,  and  tnaiMl  aboot, 

And  the  wide,  wide  lea  belaw. 
-Oh.'  il  gMdeneih  niiirh  my  vei7Kal 

The  imallcil  ahlp  to  aee ; 
For  T  know,  where'er  a  aail  ii  ■pteod, 

God  tpeakeih  audibJy. 
■UplolhenorUi,— Ihe  polar  noclh, 

Wilh  the  whalen  did  I  go, 
'Hong  the  mnunlaiiu  oF  elemal  in, 

To  Die  land  of  ihe  Ihawlm  mow. 


la  neet'd  wilh  all  hit  mig hi 

•  kept  the  eauraa  aright. 

ihrire  aeven  nighia  wa  aail'd  ei 

iglh  I  aaw  the  bay 
built  my  berk,  and  my  mnthei 
Ihe  gnra  bille  where  it  lay. 


The  nrkj  ware  rent  in  twain '. 
'Tha  aea  wai  |«n«d  lor  lanal. 


The; 


■d  Sea.  of  yore. 


In  joy  went,  dry^riiod.  o'er. 
-  And  a  miiscle  a*  great  wta  wnoght 

For  III  in  Ihe  polar  *ea. 
When  the  rorka  were  reni,  rron  peak  to 

And  our  couihem  coune  wta  froe! 


leapt  W  the  ibore 
■rt  ■  ■kiin.l  mini 

It  nil  with  thee  lu 


-Great  king!  have  piled  Dp  pyrunid^ 
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when  I  H-ai  a  ihoughilev  child, 
M  baoeaih  a  tree. 
>  liltl*  running  giresm. 


aU'd  u 


I  Ihinkeal  tha)  the  earth  ii  Tair. 

fall  oratrange  delight; 
ide  brook,  that  murmun  by. 
haioua  jo  thy  ajgtai. 

t  alleat  yon  pnor  buiierfly 
err  awrrelloiM  ihing. 

m  lb*  isoniing  Urk  dolh  aing. 


-  Ib  pillar*  are  oT  ihe  ndaoMD^ 
By  a  IhoufBod  winten  hew'd ; 

IiB  prieata  are  Ihe  awrul  Klenra, 
And  the  anriant  BoUtuda! 


-  And  rb«D  we 

That  are  like 
Then  will  mtrv 

■ailed  to  the  Iropie  M^ 
ory.t.1  eleer; 
1  much.  Ihou  liula  chiU 

Thnr  glorioui 

d>ing>  to  hear. 

"I  have  looked 

<iwn  to  Ihoas  ocean  depi 

Muiy  iho.,™, 

d  faiboma  tow, 

And  aeen.  like 
The  tree,  of 

■ood.  of  mighty  oak. 

"The  red.  the  g 

r»n.  and  the  beantiful 

Pole-bra  nch'd 

Which,  amid  Ih 

Their  Bo  wen 

I.ke  the  rhT»liie. 
■nn-lii  waten,  ipie^ 
nietiaely  brighL 

-  Some,  ihoy  were  like  Ihe  lily  of  JiUM, 

Or  the  roae  of  Fairy-I^. 
Or  aa  if  Binia  poal'i  glorioui  Ihmigbl 

Had  inipired  a  aculplor'a  hand. 

and  yon  're  IninmeU'd  round ; 
lifln  and  on  Ihe  led  likewiae 
■  lit  Cubiddeo  gmnnd. 
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"  When  'neath  the  trees  that  God  had  tet. 

The  land  was  free  to  all; 
When  the  lion  gamboU'd  with  the  kid. 

The  great  ones  with  the  small 

**There  are  no  wastes  of  burning  sand. 

There.'s  neither  heat  nor  cold ; 
And  there  doth  spring  the  diamond  mine, ' 

There  flow  the  veins  of  gold. 

**  There,  with  the  divers  of  the  East, 
Who  down  in  those  depths  have  been, 

I  've  oonvefMd  of  the  marvels  strange. 
And  the  glories  they  had  seen. 

**  And  they  say.  each  one,  not  halb  of  kings 
With  the  ocean^Aves  can  vie. 

With  the  untiod  caves  of  the  carbuncle, 
Where  the  great  sea-treasores  lie. 

**  And  well  I  wot  it  must  be  so: 

Man  parteih  evermore 
The  miser-treasures  of  the  earth ; 

The  sea  hath  all  its  store. 
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*'Then  I  've  cross'd  the  line  full  fifteen  times. 
And  down  in  the  southern  sea 

I  '▼•  aeen  the  whales,  like  bounding  lambs, 
Leap  up, — the  strong,  the  free : — 

**  Leap  up,  the  ovatures  that  God  had  made. 

To  people  the  isleless  main; 
Tliey  have  no  bridle  in  their  jaws. 

And  on  their  necks  no  rein. 

**  But,  my  little  child,  thou  sittest  here. 

Still  gazing  on.  yon  stream. 
And  the  wondrous  things  that  I  have  told 

To  thee  are  as  a  dream;— 

**  But  to  me  they  are  as  living  thoughts. 

And  well  I  understand, 
Why  the  sublimest  sea  is  still 

More  glorious  than  the  land: 

**  For  when  at  first  the  world  awoke 

From  its  primeval  sleep; 
Not  on  the  land  the  Spirit  of  God 

Did  move,  but  on  the  deep!" 
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FLOW£RS. 

L 

Oif  the  third  day  of  creation. 

Before  mankind  had  birth. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  flowers  sprang  ap^ 

To  beautify  the  earth: 
From  the  mrjoicii^  earth  sprang  up 

Each  radiant,  bursting  bud ; 
AjkI  God  looked  down,  at  eventide. 

And  saw  that  they  were  good. 
And  now,  as  then,  ten  thousand  flowers 

From  the  gracious  earth  outburst. 
And  every  flower  that  springeth  up 

li  goodly  as  at  first : 


The  red  rose  is  the  red  rose  still ; 

And  from  the  lily's  cup 
An  odour,  fragrant  as  at  first. 

Like  frankincense  goes  up.— 
Oh,  flowers,  fair  shining  flowers^ 

Like  crowned  kings  ye  are! 
Each,  in  the  nature  of  its  kind. 

Unchanging  as  a  star: — 
Empires  have  fallen  to  decay. 

Forgotten  e'en  in  name  — 
All  man's  sublimest  works  decay. 

But  ye  are  still  the  same! 

N. 

Ye  flowers  —  ye  little  flowers 

Were  witnesses  of  things. 
More  glorious  and  more  wondrous  far 

Than  the  fall  and  rise  of  kings! — 
Ye,  in  the  vales  of  Paradise, 

Heard  how  the  mountains  rang. 
When  the  sons  of  God  did  shout  for  joy. 

And  the  stars  of  morning  rang ! 
Ye  saw  the  creatures  of  the  earth. 

Ere  fear  was  felt,  or  pain; 
Ye  saw  the  lion  with  the  lamb 

Go  sporting  o'er  the  plain ! 
Ye  were  the  first  that  from  the  earth 

Sprang,  when  the  floods  were  dried. 
And  the  meek  dove  from  out  the  ark 

Went  wandering  far  and  wide ; — 
And  when  upon  Mount  Ararat 

The  floating  ork  was  stayed. 
And  the  freshness  of  the  flowering  eaitili 

The  Patriarch  first  surveyed, — 
Ye  saw  across  the  heavens 

The  new-made  bended  bow, — 
Ye  heard  the  Eternal  bind  himself^ 

Upon  its  glorious  show. 
That  never  more  the  waters  wild 

Should  rage  beyond  their  shore ; 
That  harvest-lime  and  time  of  seed 

Should  be  for  ever  more  ! 

ni. 

Oh  flowers !  sweet,  goodly  flowers ! 

Ye  were  loved,  in  tiroes  of  old. 
And  better  worth  were  crowns  of  flowan 

Than  crowns  of  beaten  gold. 
They  wore  ye  at  the  marriage-feast. 

When  merry  pipes  were  blown ; 
And,  o'er  their  roost  beloved  dead. 

Fit  emblems,  were  ye  strewn  * 
— ^The  poets  ever  loved  ye. 

For  in  their  souls  ye  wrought. 
Like  seas,  and  stars,  and  mountains  dd, 

Enkindling  lofly  thought! 
But  greater  far  than  all  — 

Our  blessed  Lord  did  see 
How  beautiful  the  lilies  grew. 

In  the  fields  of  Galilee  >- 
Consider  now  these  flowers,  be  saidt 

They  toil  not,  neither  spio^— 
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And  Gkxl,  himself,  the  gament  made 

Which  they  are  clothM  in ;  — 
In  the  perfectnea  of  beauty 

Each  several  flower  is  made, 
And  Solomon,  in  all  his  pomp, 

Was  not  like  them  arrayed  ;  — 
They  are  but  of  the  field,  yet  God 

Has  clothed  them  as  ye  see :  — 
Oh,  how  much  more,  immortal  souls, 

Will  he  not  care  lor  ye ! 


^^ 


THE  SALE  OF  THE  PET  LAMB  OF  THE 

CXTTTAGE. 

Ob  !  poverty  is  a  weary  thing,  *t  is  full  of  grief  and 
pain. 

It  boweth  down  the  heart  of  man,  and  dulls  his  cun- 
ning brain, 

II  naketh  even  the  little  child  with  heavy  sighs 
complain! 

TIm  children  of  the  rich  man  have  not  their  bread  to 

win: 
TWy  hardly  know  bow  labour  is  the  penalty  of  sin ; 
Evan  as  the  liliee  of  the  field,  they  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

Aid  year  by  year,  as  life  wears  on,  no  wants  have 

they  to  bmr; 
h  all  tlie  luxniy  of  the  earth  they  have  abundant 


Tksy  walk  among  life's  pleasant  ways,  and  never 
know  a  care. 

TW  children  of  the  poor  man  —  though  they  be 

young,  each  one, 
Isrlyin  themomingthey  rise  up  before  the  rising  sun, 
Aad  scarcely  when  the  sun  is  set,  their  daily  task  is 

done. 

Few  ifainga  Iwve  they  to  call  their  own,  to  fill  their 

baarta  with  pride* — 
1W  sonshine  of  the  summer's  day,  the  flowers  on 

dM  b^way  side, 
fk  Aeir  own  free  oompanionahip,  on  the  heathy  com- 


'.and  oold,  and  weariness,  theae  are  a  frigbtffal 
se; 
Boocfaer  enne  diere  is  beside,  that  darkdfis  po- 


kaey  not  have  one  thing  to  bve,  bow  small  soe*er 
iiba. 


4  IHwissuJ  flocks  were  on  the  bills — a  thousand 

flocks^  and  morar- 
FewKng  in  aooshiiM  ptoaaantly,— they  were  the  rich 

'    thaewH  the  white,  QM  little  lamb,  beaide  a  cottage 


4  Elds  kmb  that  did  lie  down  with  the  children 

'assifa  the  tree; 
^  sta.  meek  efeatuie,  fiwD  their  bands,  and  nes- 

Usdio 


Thar  had  a  place  within  their  beam,  as  one  of  th* 
family. 

But  want,  even  as  an  armed  man,  came  down  upon 

their  shed. 
The  father  laboured  all  day  long,  that  bis  children 

might  be  fed ; 
And,  one  by  one,  their  household  things,  were  aold 

to  buy  them  bread. 

That  father,  with  a  downcast  eye,  upon  bis  thna* 

hold  stood, 
Gaunt  poverty  each  pleasant  thought  bad  in  bis  heart 

subdued ; 
**  What  is  the  creature's  life  to  us  P  said  be,  •*  t  wfll 

buy  ua  food ! 

"  Ay,  though  the  children  weep  all  day,  and  with 

downed  moping  head 
Each  does  his  small  craft  mournfully  !•»  the  bimgrf 

must  be  fed ; 
And  that  which  has  a  price  to  bring,  must  go,  to  bof 

us  bread !" 

It  went— oh !  parting  has  a  pang  the  hardest  heart  to 

wring, 
But  the  tender  soul  of  a  little  child  with  fervent  laf 

doth  cling. 
With  love  that  hath  no  feignings  false,  onto  eaeh 

gentle  thing ! 

Therefore  most  sorrowful  it  was  those  children  annll 

to  see. 
Most  sorrowful  to  hear  them  plead  for  their  pet  m 

piteoualy ;  — 
**  Oh !  mother  dear,  it  loveth  us ;  and  what  beside 

have  we  I 

**  Let 's  take  him  to  the  broad,  green  billa,"  in  hii 

impotent  despair. 
Said  one  strong  boy,  **  let 's  take  him  oB^  the  bills  m 

wide  and  fair ; 
I  know  a  little  hiding-place,  and  we  will  keep  blw» 

there!" 

'T  was  vain ! — they  took  the  little  lamb,  and  atraight* 

way  tied  him  down. 
With  a  strong  cord  they  tied  him  ftst ; — and  o'er  dw 

common  brown, 
And  o'er  the  hot  and  flinty  roeds^  they  took  him  to 

the  town. 

The  little  children  through  that  day,  and  througboat 

all  the  morrow 
From  everything  about  the  house  a  mournful  tbooglit 

did  borrow; 
The  very  bread  they  bad  to  eat  was  food  imto  their 

sorrow!  — 

Oh !  poverty  is  a  weary  thing,  'tis  full  of  grief  and 

pain  — 
It  keepeth  down  the  soul  of  man,  as  with  an  mm 

chain ; 
It  maketh  even  the  little  child,  with  hevrj  ■! 

comolain  I 
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THE    FAERY   OATH. 

"Tht  voice  is  weak,  thine  eye*  are  dim," 

The  bnly  fiiiher  taid  to  him ; 

"The  damp  of  death  in  on  thy  hrow, — 

What  is  thy  sin  f  —  confem  it  now ! 

Confen  it  —  ere  it  be  too  late;  — 

Is  it  blood,  or  pride,  or  reel  low  hate  V* 

"  I  have  shed  no  biood,"  he  thus  replied. — 

••  I  have  hate<l  none  —  I  have  known  no  pride, — 

Yet  have  einned  at  few  men  benide :  — 

I  have  bound  myself  by  oath  and  apell. 

To  the  faery  people  of  field  and  fell,— 

With  aolemn  nles  and  myHierica ;  — 

Can  the  churrh  absolve  such  tins  an  these  T* 

**  My  aon,*'  nid  the  friar,  "  tell  to  me 

How  such  enchantment  fell  on  thee ; 

For  thou  hadst  sinned,  or  it  might  not  be.*' 

The  sick  man  lay  on  the  greensward  low, 

But  he  raised  himself  and  his  words  were  slow :  — 

**  I  dwelt,  as  the  romstrel  dwells  at  best. 

The  thymy  wold  was  my  couch  of  rest ; 

I  watched  on  the  ancient  mountains  grey, 

I  dwelt  in  the  greenwood,  day  by  day ; 

I  knew  each  bird  that  singeth  free, 

I  had  knowledge  of  each  herb  and  tree ; 

I  called  each  little  star  by  name, 

I  watched  the  lightning's  subtle  flame; 

I  was  learned  in  the  skies  and  seas. 

And  earth's  profoundcet  mysteries. 

But  best  I  loved,  in  the  moonlight  glade, 

Tb  be  where  the  faery  people  played ; 

And  list  to  their  music,  sweet  and  low. 

Too  soft  for  joy.  too  wild  for  woe ! 

And  I  tuned,  both  even  and  mom. 

To  the  witching  airs  of  the  fafe'ry  horn, 

Till  I  knew  them  all.  and  at  will  could  bnng 

The  revellers  wild  from  their  grassy  ring. 

Then  I  sate  with  them  at  a  banquet  spread, 

I  drank  their  wine  that  was  ruby  red. 

And  a  deadly  sleep  came  o'er  my  brain  ;  — 

But  when  I  opened  my  eyes  again, 

J  was  not  beneath  my  earthly  tree  — 

A  heavy  darkness  hung  over  me. 

I  lay  in  a  courh-like  chariot  wide. 

And  one  who  drove  me  sat  beside ; 

I  beard  him  urge  the  horses  fleet. 

And  I  heard  the  sound  of  their  ceaseless  feet; 

On  they  went,  o'er  the  rugged  mad. 

For  da3rs  and  days,  with  their  easy  load  ; 

Swiniy  we  sped,  and  the  paming  air 

Was  cool  on  my  cheek,  and  lifVed  my  hair;  — 

On  we  went  —  over  mountains  high, 

And  roaring  waters,  we  journeyed  by ; 

And  through  thick  woods,  where  the  air  was  cold : 

O'er  sandy  wastes,  and  the  furzy  wold  : 

Day  after  day,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

Id  a  gloom  like  the  night  of  eternity. 

At  length,  1  sate  in  another  land. 

With  the  faery  people  on  either  hand ; 


Where  was  that  land,  I  cannot  say  — 
Its  light  was  not  like  the  light  of  day. 
Its  air  was  not  like  the  air  of  earth  — 
T  was  the  wondrous  land  where  dreamt  have  birdi 
There  were  glorious  things  of  shape  divine. 
There  w  ere  Ibuntains,  that  poured  forth  purple  wine 
There  were  trees,  that  bent  with  their  goldeo  kmd 
Of  fruits,  that  all  gifts  of  mind  bestowed! 
Tlie  very  air  did  breathe  and  sigh. 
As  if  o'erburthened  with  melody!  — 
But  then  there  were  frightful,  creeping  things, 
The  coil  of  the  adder,  the  harji^-'s  wings, — 
The  screech  of  the  owl.  the  death-bed  moan,— 
And  eyes  that  would  turn  the  blood  to  stone! 
I  was  set  to  the  feast  —  and  half  in  dread 
I  drank  of  the  cup,  and  I  ate  the  bread  : 
I  was  told  to  bathe  —  and  half  in  fear 
I  bathed  myself  in  those  waters  clear ;  — 
I  ale  —  I  drank  —  I  bathed  —  and  then 
I  could  no  longer  have  part  with  men. 
I  dwell  'mong  the  faeries,  their  merry  kingr- 
I  danced  on  the  earth, in  the  charm^  ring; 
I  learned  the  songs  of  awful  mirth. 
That  were  made  ere  man  abode  on  earth ; 
In  the  time  of  chaos,  stem  and  grey, 
'Mid  ruiits  of  old  worlds  passed  away. 
A  careless,  joyful  life  1  led. 
Till  thrice  seven  years,  as  a  day,  had  sped  ;  — 
Then  a  longing  wish  wns  in  my  mind, 
To  dwell  once  more  among  human  kind: 
So  lip  I  roee,  but  I  told  to  none, 
What  journey  I  was  departing  on ; 
And  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day, 
I  laid  me  down  on  the  Leeder  brae. 
Ere  long,  came  one,  and  a  fnar  was  he. 
Muttering  over  his  rossr)- ; 
He  was  lean,  and  crabbed,  and  old, — 
His  voice  was  thick,  and  his  prayers  were  cold^— 
He  moved  not  my  heart ;  —  then  came  there  by 
A  fair  child,  chasing  a  butterfly ; 
T  was  a  lovely  hoy  —  w  ith  his  free  light  hair. 
Like  a  sunny  cloud,  o'er  his  shoulders  bare; 
And  as  he  danced  in  his  glee  along. 
He  filled  the  air  with  a  joyful  song; 
I  blessed  the  child  from  my  innKwi  heart. 
With  a  fnery  gif\.  that  ctMild  ne'er  depart 
Next  came  a  maiden,  all  alone. 
And  down  she  sate  on  a  moMy  stone : 
Fair  was  she.  as  the  morning's  smile. 
But  her  serious  eye  had  a  tear  the  while; 
Then  she  raise<l  to  heaven  her  thonehiful  look. 
And  drew  fmm  her  bosom  a  clasp^il  book ; 
Page  by  page  of  that  book  she  read. — 
Hour  by  hour  I  listened; —  • 

SliU  on  she  read,  sedate  and  low. 
And  at  every  word  I  was  wrung  with  woe; 
For  she  taught  what  t  ne'er  hud  kiKiwa  befixt 
The  holy  truths  of  the  Christian  lore! 
And  I  saw  the  sinful  life  1  led. 
And  ray  human  heart  was  sluMtk  with  dread 
And  I,  who  had  lived  in  pleasures  wild. 
Now  wept  in  awe,  like  a  stricken  '■hild ! 
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telt,  and  I  strove  lo  pray, 
a  hope  to  my  sou  Wound  way ; 
lot  spell  I  was  baiind  and  bound, 
elvish  snares  was  compassed  round ;  — 
er  was  ever  on  my  tongue, 
learnt  that  prayers  were  strong, 
99  the  webs  that  were  in  ray  track, 
r  ioul  to  the  faery  back. 
!stled  hard,  I  have  fiercely  striven 
in,  and  ftir  my  peace  with  heaven  ;  — 
ly  strength  doth  ebb  apace — 
n  the  church  award  me  grace, 
g  the  blessed  a  dwelling-place  V* 
'  the  reverend  friar  spake, 
bow  the  faery  web  shall  break  ; 
fought  the  fight— thou  hast  battled  long- 
ictor  here  is  not  the  strong ; 
tea  of  heaven  are  opened  wide, 
>ntrite  heart  is  the  sanctified ! 
•stand  like  the  Hebrews,  still  — 
d  the  wonders  of  God's  will ;  — 
thy  stnfl —  lay  down  thy  pride  — 
r  hope  on  Christ  who  died, 
irt  saved  ; —  lor  at  his  spell 
weba,  but  the  gales  of  hell 

I  aside,  like  the  morning  mist  — 
might  fay  or  fieod  resist ! 

!  't  M  the  spell  of  glory,  given 

II  bars  on  the  way  to  heaven ; 

—  have  heaven,  my  son."  —  There  ran 
joy  through  the  dying  man ; 
>ly  father  bent  his  knee, 
*  Te  laudamus,  Domine  !*' 


CHILD'S   FAITH. 

Jt  is  to  behold  thee  sit, 

S  the  words  thy  father  speaks  of  death ! 

le  nnrebellious  soul  submit, 

I  thine  unquestioning  faith ! 

id  thy  ftith,  thou  gentle  child  ! 

It  in  the  bright  future,  —  and  could  see 

'  human  reasoning,  undefiled, 

)  spiritual  land,  like  thee! 

thy  love,  thou  meek  philosopher ! 
e  thy  nightly  visions,  hnglit-eyed  seer  ! 
ly  fiuth !  —  why  should  I  blindly  err, 
I  shrink  with  anxious  fear  f 

d  my  wal  be  dark,  while  I  con  pour 
MD  my  feeble  longings,  light  on  thine  ? 
ale  I,  where  thou  canst  proudly  soar? 
'Jiat  thy  fiy  th  were  mine .' 

BoC  chill  thy  heart,  nor  dim  thine  eye, 
4oM  lear  it  not ;  —  thou  hast  no  dread, 
iDwanIa  the  future  mystery. — 
ikffc  Imus  ibr  the  deed. 


With  thee,  the  dead  are  bleat:  —  they  have  gjOOB 
forth. 
Thou  knowest  not  whither,  but  to  some  fair  home^ 
Brighter,  far  brighter  than  our  summer  earth, — 
Where  sorrow  cannot  come. 

It  matters  not  to  thee,  that  angel-guest 

Nor  sfMrit  hath  come  down  to  tell  thee  where 
Lie  those  delicious  islands  of  the  blest, — 
Thou  knowest  that  they  are ! 

What  marvel,  then,  that  thou  shouldest  shed  ix>  tear. 
Standing    beside    the    dead,  that  thou  ahouldat 
wreathe 
Thyself  with  flowers,  and  thy  bright  beauty  wear 
Even  in  the  house  of  death  ? 

Oh !  thou  undouhting  one,  who  from  the  tree 

Of  life  hast  plucked  and  eaten,  well  mayst  thou 
Unknowing  evil,  walk  in  spirit  free, 
With  thine  unclouded  brow ! 

Thy  faith  i«  knowledge,  —  and  without  a  fear       ^ 

Lookest  thou  onward  in  the  light  revealed ! 
Thou  blessed  child !  In  thee  will  I  revere 
The  truth  which  God  has  sealed. 

I  will  not  doubt  —  like  thee  I  will  arise. 

And  clothe  my  soul  in  light,  nor  more  repine 
That  life,  and  death,  and  heaven,  are  mysteries: 
Thy  strong  faith  shall  be  mine ! 

Then  may  I  see  the  beoutiful  depart. 

The  fair  flowers  of  my  spring-time  fade  and  die^ 
With  an  unquestioning,  nnrebellious  heart. 
Strong  in  God's  certainty ! 


AMERICA. 

A  8TORT   OF  THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

"I  WAS  at  William  Penn's  country-house,  called 
Pensbiiry,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  I  staid  some  days. 
Much  of  my  nme  I  spent  in  seeing  William  Peim* 
and  many  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Indians,  io 
council  concerning  their  former  covenant,  now  re- 
newed on  his  going  away  for  Kngland.  To  pass  bf 
several  particulars,  I  may  mention  the  following: 
'They  never  broke  covenant  with  any  people,'  said 
one  of  their  great  chiefs ;  and.  smiling  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  he  said,  'they  mude  not  their  covenants 
there,  but  Aere,*  said  he,  smiting  on  bis  breast  three 
times. 

"  I,  being  walking  in  the  woods,  espied  severel  wig- 
wams, and  drew  towanls  them.  The  love  of  God 
filled  my  heart;  and  I  felt  it  right  to  look  for  an  inter- 
preter, which  I  did.  Then  1  signified  that  I  was 
come  from  a  far  country  with  a  message  from  the 
Great  Spint  (as  they  call  (ichJ.)  and  my  message  was 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  that  they  should  not 
be  drunkards,  nor  fteal,  nor  kill  one  another,  nor 
fight,  nor  put  away  their  wives  for  small  faults;  ibr 
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if  they  did  thme  things,  the  Great  Spirit  vi-oold  be 
angry  with  them,  and  would  not  proeper  them,  but 
bring  trouble  on  them.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
careful  to  refrain  from  theae  evils,  then  would  he 
love  them,  and  prosper  them,  and  speak  peace  to 
them.  And  when  the  interpreter  expressed  these 
things  to  them  in  their  own  lan«riiage,  they  wepC  till 
tears  ran  down  their  naked  bodies. 

**  They  manifested  much  love  towards  me  in  their 
way,  as  they  did  mostly  to  upright,  plain-dealing 
Friends;  and  whilst  I  was  amongst  them  my  spirit 
was  very  easy :  nor  did  I  feel  that  power  of  darkness 
to  oppress  me,  as  I  had  done  in  many  places  amongst 
people  calling  themselves  Christians.*' — Journal  of 
Jokm  Richardttont  one  of  the  early  Frtende. 


Tbkt  read  of  mpine.  war,  and  woe, 
A  party  by  an  English  fire, — 

Of  Indian  warfare  in  the  wood. 
Of  stem  and  ruthlew  ire. 

They  read  of  torture  worse  than  death  • 
Of  treachery  dark— > of  natures  base- 

Of  women  savage  as  the  beast  — 
Of  the  red  Indian  race. 

"Hoidr  said  the  matron  of  the- hearth, 
A  woman  beautiful  in  age; 

**  And  let  me  of  the  Indian  speak ; 
Close,  close  that  faithless  page ! 


<*  My  father  was  the  youngest  bom 

In  an  old  rural  English  hall ; 
The  youngest  out  of  five  stout  sons, 

With  patrimony  small. 

**  His  boyhood  was  in  greenwood  spent ; 

His  youth  was  all  a  sylvan  dream ; 
He  tracked  the  game  upon  the  hills ; 

He  angled  in  the  stream. 

**  Quiet  was  he,  and  well  content. 
With  naught  to  fret,  and  none  to  chide ; 

For  all  that  his  young  heart  desired 
The  woods  and  streams  supplied. 

"Small  knowledge  had  a  youth  so  trained, 
College  or  school  ne'er  knew  his  fiice ; 

And  yet  as  he  grew  up,  he  grew 
Superior  to  his  race. 

"Hit  brethren  were  of  sordid  sort. 
Men  with  coarse  minds,  and  without  range ; 

He  grew  adventurous  and  hold. 
Inquisitive  of  change. 

"  And,  as  he  grew,  he  took  to  books. 
And  read  whate'er  the  hall  supplied ; 

Histories  of  admirals,  voyages  old. 
And  travel  far  and  wide. 

"  He  read  of  settlers,  who  went  forth 
To  the  far  west,  and  pitched  their  tent 

Within  the  woods,  and  grew,  ere  long, 
To  a  great,  prosperous  settlement. 


"  He  read  of  the  bold  lives  they  led. 
Full  of  adventure,%ardy,  free ; 

Of  the  wild  creatures  they  pursued, 
Of  game  in  every  tree. 

**  And  how  the  Indians,  quaintly  gay. 
Came  down  in  wampum-belt  and  iaalhtr. 

To  welcome  them  with  courteous  grace; 

How  they  and  the  free  forest  race 
Hunted  and  dwelt  together. 

**  And  how  they  and  their  choeen  matta 
Led  lives  so  sweet  and  primitive: 

Oh !  in  such  land,  with  one  dear  heait. 
What  joy  it  were  to  live ! 


**  So  thought  he,  and  such  life  it 
As  suited  well  his  tum  of  miod; 

For  what  within  his  fother's  hooae 
Was  there  to  lure  or  bind  7 

**  Four  needy  brothers,  coarse  and  dull; 

A  patrimony,  quite  outspent; 
A  mother,  long  since  in  her  grave ; 

A  father,  weak  and  indolent! 

«'  At  twenty  he  had  ta*en  a  mate, 
A  creature  gentle,  kind,  and  fair; 

Poor,  like  himself,  but  well  content 
The  forest-life  to  share. 

«*  She  left  an  old  white-headed  aire ; 

A  mother  loving,  thoughtful,  good ; 
She  left  a  home  of  love,  to  live 

For  him.  v^ithin  the  wood. 

*'  And  that  old  couple  did  provide. 
Out  of  their  need,  for  many  a  want 

Else  unforeseen ;  their  daughter's  dowef 
In  gifts  of  love,  not  scant 

**  His  father  with  cold  scorn  received 
So  dowered  a  daughter,  without  name; 

Nor  could  his  purposed  exile  win 
Either  assent  or  blame. 

"All  was  a  chill  of  indifference; 

And  from  his  father's  gate  he  m^ent, 
As  from  a  place  where  none  for  him 

Had  kindred  sentiment 

**  And  in  the  westem  world  they  dwelt ; 

Life,  like  a  joyous  summer  room. 
Each  hope  fulfilled ;  aiKl  in  the  wild 

To  them  were  children  bom. 

**  All  that  his  youth  had  dreamed  he  foimd 
In  that  life's  freshness;  peril  strange; 

Adventure;  freedom;  sylvan  weahh; 
And  ceaseless,  blameless  change. 

**  And  there  he,  and  his  heart's  true  mate, 
Essay'd  and  found  how  sweet  to  live, 

'Mid  Nature's  store,  with  health  and  tore. 
That  life  so  primitive ! 

**  But  that  sweet  life  came  to  an  end.-^ 
As  falls  the  golden-eared  com 

Before  the  sickle,  earthly  blii 
In  human  hearts  is  shorn. 
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I  dsrm'd  ii  c 
For  Ibe  frrc 


bf  Indiui  lunda. 

il  Km  with  di-ihrlirr; 
■  ™.,fln.   „l„n)l.„l., 
raufhiiulihe  liind.  w#i 
tiled  by  dmd. 
ilh  whom  our  lol  wu  c 


were  arm^  dny  nni]  ni^rhl ; 
m  IheiralTri^hl. 

biim'cl  ih*  ni^hi  b<'n>re ; 
»ir  virtiim,  ihr  red  nalp 
ed  Indian  ture. 


■  But  hs,  to  whom  I  pled,  preferT'd 

Sweet  plewling  of  anuihcr  nrl ; 
And  we  nwl  over  'nadi  ibe  woud 

Oulude  llie  roreai-furt 
"Tlie  Inilinn  piFwrl  in  in  the  woat. 

Or  glared  upon  ut  Tram  Ihe  bnkr; 
Bui  he.  dupuued,  uiih  me  wai  nis, 

fur  f'llher  Oniu'  take. 
"A   iengihlhscriilnoTth*  \v«r 

AppnnPh'd,  nnd  he.  mii  miil'i  belo* 
"Wilh  hit  hni  lond.  impniient  gfown, 

Yel  furiher  weat  removed . 


■■Then 
You  I 


.mbtii'h'J 


i<t  ihe  I 


The  IndiDO  (o  hii  fbe  decrpn. 
-  A  deaib  of  Kmute  and  of  lira  — 

Protneled  death  i  t  knew  tno  tnll, 
Oiilmef^  ami  angcr'il.  at  ol  lata 

Had  brtn  ihe  Indian  npiril.lejl 
Would  be  tlieir  venfmnce,  and,  In  biO. 

Their  hale  iniphinible. 
•  When  firtl  toWP  hi>  Atp  wai  laid, 
ett—l    maiwJ.  runliKinilril.  dumb; 
Then  »iMly  wepi  nnd  wrung  myfaandi, 

By  anguiah  overrome. 
"  ■  Wait,  wail !'  the  pearcriit  people  aatd ; 

•  Be  atill  and  wail,  the  I^nJ  la  goud !' 
Bui  when  Ihey  bade  me  Iniat  and  wail, 
I  went  Pirh  in  nii-  nnpuiah  greol. 


ipm  Ihe  fiTm  bmind  j 


My  beat-beliived  lo  » 
"  Wiih  me  lay  lair,  yoim^ 


Hid  'muiig  Ihe  grata  wiih  tiger  keni 

Out  He  were  ure,  iliey  would  nm  ham 

The  daughien  ul'  ilio  pcurorul  nta. 
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**  I  knew  they  were  athtrat  for  blood ; 

That  they  had  pity  none  to  spare ; — 
Betides,  bound  to  a  tree.  [  saw 

An  English  captive  there. 

"I  saw  his  war-plume,  soil'd  and  torn; 

I  knew  that  he  was  doom'd  to  die ; 
Psle,  wounded,  feeble,  there  he  stood ; 
The  f  mund  was  cnmson*d  with  his  blood ; 
Tet  stood  he  as  a  soldier  should  — 

Erect,  with  calm,  determined  eye. 

**  I  would  not  he  should  see  me  then,— 
The  sight  his  courage  had  betray*d  ; 

Therefore  unseen  we  stepp'd  aside. 
Into  the  fbrest-glade. 

"  An  Indian  woman  there  was  set. 
We  knew  her,  and  to  her  were  known ; 

The  wife  of  a  great  chief  was  she. 

Deck'd  in  her  Indian  bravery ; 
Yet  there  she  sat  alone. 

***  Woman,'  I  said,  the  silence  breaking, 
*Thou  know'st  us  —  know'st  that  we  belong 

To  peaceful  people,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  to  thy  nation  wrong. 

**  'Thou  know'st  that  ye  have  dwelt  with  us. 
As  friend  upon  the  hearth  of  friend;  — 

When  have  ye  ask'd  and  been  denied. 
That  this  ^[ood  faith  should  end  V 

**  The  Indian  did  not  raise  her  head, 
As  she  replied  in  accents  low, 

*  Why  come  ye  hither  unto  me. 

When  I  am  sitting  in  my  woe  f 

*  'Woman,*  I  said, '  I  ask  for  life  — 

For  life,  which  in  your  hands  doth  lie: 
Go  bid  thy  tribe  release  the  bends 
Of  him  now  doomed  to  die ! 

***Go,  Indian  woman,  and  do  this, 
For  thou  art  mighty  with  thy  race!' 

The  Indian  made  me  no  reply, 
But  looked  into  my  face. 

***  Mighty !  said'st  thon  V  at  length  she  spoke, 

•  Mighty !  —  to  one  no  longer  wife  ! 
The  hatchet  and  the  tomahawk 

Lie  by  me  on  the  forest- walk ; 
The  great  chief  in  my  hut  lies  low. 
The  ruthless  pale-fiice  struck  the  blow  — 
And  yet  thou  cora'st  to  me  for  life!' 

••  •  By  that  chief's  mem»)ry,'  I  cried, 

*  Whom  ne'er  the  peaceful  men  gainsaid  ; 
To  whom  the  peaceful  men  were  dear ; 

Rise,  though  thou  stricken  be,  and  aid  ! 

•"Crave  not  PRVGNCC'and  with  my  words 
My  tean>  flow'd  fast,  though  hers  were  dry ; 

*But  l(x>k  ppon  this  pictured  face, 
And  say  if  such  a  one  shall  die !' 


**  Long  looked  she  on  the  pictured  fiice. 
Which  from  ray  neck  I  took  and  gave; 

Long  looked  she  ere  a  wortl  was  spoke,    * 

And  then  she  slowly  silence  broke, 

•The  hatchet  is  not  buried  yet; 

The  tomahawk  with  blcxxl  is  wet ; 
And  the  great  chief  is  in  his  grave ! 

••  •  Yet  for  the  father  Onas'  sake  — 

For  their  sakes  who  no  blond  have  sliad; 
We  will  not  by  his  sons  be  blamed 
For  taking  life  which  they  have  claimed;— 
The  red  man  con  avenge  his  dead !' 

*'  So  saying,  with  her  broken  heart  — 
She  went  forth  to  the  councilwitone ; 

And  when  the  captive  was  brought  out, 

'Mid  savage  war-cry,  taunt  and  shout. 

She  stepp'd  into  the  fierce  array. 

As  the  bereaved  Indian  may. 
And  claim'd  the  victim  for  her  own. 

"  Ho  was  restored.    What  need  of  more 

To  tell  the  joy  that  thence  ensued ! 
But  sickness  followed  long  and  sore. 
And  he  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more. 
With  our  giMxJ,  peaceful  friends  abode. 

"  But  wo.  two  plighted  hearts,  were  wed; 

A  merry  marriage  ye  may  wis ;  — 
And  guess  ye  me  a  happy  life  — 
In  England  here,  an  honoured  wife, — 
Sweet  friends,  ye  have  not  guess'd  amisi! 

"  But  never  more  let  it  be  said. 

The  red  man  is  of  nature  base ; 
Nor  let  the  crimes  that  have  been  taught. 
Be  by  the  crafty  teachers  brought 
As  blame  against  the  Indian  race  T 


THE   DOOMED    KING. 

The  voice  of  on  archangel  spake — 
"  A  dark  one  draweth  near. 

Covered  with  guilt  as  with  a  robe;  — 
Wherefore  dolh  he  appear?" 

And  another  answered  solemnly  — 
"  He  comes  for  judgment  here !" 

Through  myriad,  myriad  shapes  of  bliM^ 
On  went  the  Spectre  King, 

And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat, 
A  guilty,  trembling  thing! 

**  I  was  an  earthly  king  last  night." 
With  a  hollow  voice  he  spoke; 

**  I  drank  the  wine,  I  sank  to  eleep  — 
Oh!  how  have  I  awoke! 

'*Alas!  my  life  has  been  a  dream  — 

A  sinful  dream :  't  is  o'er ! 
And  through  eternity,  my  soul 

Shall  slumber  never  more! 
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**  Back  through  the  pnt  my  loul  ii  urged ; 

Back  through  each  guilty  slain ; 
And  every  thuught,  and  word,  and  deed, 

Unperifhed  lives  again! 

**  For,  aa  a  leaf  before  the  slorm 

Ii  bowed  and  borne  away, 
Some  mighty  power  coropelieth  me. 

And  it  must  have  its  way; 
Though  every  word  condemn  my  soul, 

I  dare  not  disobey! 

**!  see  a  white,  low  village-home; 

I  see  a  woman  there; 
And  a  little  child  kneels  at  her  knee. 

And  murmurs  out  its  prayer. 

"It  it  the  first'bom  of  her  love  — 

Fairest,  and  most  caressed  ; 
Heaven  only  has  a  second  place 

Within  that  woman's  breast. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother !  hy  thy  love, 
Thy  sorn>wings,  and  thy  truth. 

Plead  ibr^e  in  my  hour  of  need ! 
Think  on  my  sinless  youth! 

Ah,  no!  thou  canst  not  plead  for  me! 

A  dark  and  fearful  time 
Hath  parted  us,  and  death  hath  oped 

The  mystery  of  my  cnme ! 

*I  made  thy  nights  a  weary  watch ; 

1  gloomed  thy  days  with  shame ; 
And  a  dark  word  by  which  men  are  cnxsed, 

1  mode  my  father's  name! 


"I  was  the  eldest  of  our  house; 

Beskle  me  there  were  three; 
And  pure  and  simple  had  they  lived. 

Had  it  nut  been  ibr  me! 
But  now  their  blood  unto  my  soul 

Doth  cleave  like  leprosy! 

*l  stood  as  in  a  father's  place, 
As  the  sun  before  iheir  sight, 

Btbved  of  aU ;  and  in  their  eyes 
Whatever  I  did  was  right 

'Alas!  my  heart  was  a  cursed  thing! 

I  Inred  them  on  to  sin, 
Uaied  them  to  a  dark  abyss, 

Attd  plunged  ihem  headlong  in! 

*Bodiesand  souls  I  ruined  them; 

Tst  io  men's  sight  I  kept 
%  nsme  unstained  —  on  their's  alone 

IW  infamy  was  heaped. 

*Tbsy  were  my  tools,  and  subtly 
I  wrought  Ihem  to  my  will ; 

A  tjrruit  to  the  wretched  slaves 
I  boond  to  me  iiir  ill ! 

*Xo,  no !  fiir  roe  ihoa  canst  not  plead  ! 

I  ypoke  not  for  the  three ; 
Aad  in  ihy  hn»ken>heiirte(lries8, 

1  kepi  Ihem  far  from  thee, 
^A  fruel,  spenoii*  li*^ !  —  no,  no, 

TkOQ  raost  nut  plead  for  me ! 


**  The  first,  he  died  a  dreadfnl  death. 

Of  lingering,  horrid  pain  ; 
I  saw  him  as  a  stealthy  spy  — 

His  soul  bad  broke- my  chain; 

**  Therefore  I  gave  him  to  a  power 

More  fell  than  death,  —  and  he 
Was  racked  for  crime  he  had  not  wrought  ;—> 

And  so  died  cruelly. 

**  The  second  had  a  feebler  soul ; 

A  gentle,  timid  thing; 
A  child  in  spirit,  to  whose  heart. 

Good  never  ceased  to  cling. 

T  was  vain  I  crushed  him.  scorned  him,  tpnni'd  i 

His  was  a  truth  unchanged : 
Fallen  as  he  was.  his  stead fiMt  love 

Kept  with  me  unettranged  ! 

**  And,  in  my  after  misery. 

When  evil  days  came  down. 
He  saved  me ;  and  my  coward  life 

He  ransomed  with  his  own ! 

**  Brothers !  why  rive  ye  not,  each  one. 

Upon  this  judgment-day ; 
The  bitter  wrongs  I  heaped  on  you. 

Had  power  my  soul  to  slay! 

"The  third,  a  spirit  like  to  mine  ; 

The  nearest  to  my  heart; 
The  only  one  I  ootimelled  with,— 

Who  in  my  power  had  port : 

**  He  sate  with  roe  at  the  boord  last  night, 

He  took  fmm  roe  the  wine; 
Traitor,  there 's  bliKid  upon  thy  hand. 

And  judgment  will  be' thine! 

"  Ah.  no!  the  guilt  is  mine —  is  mine! 

I  drew  the  three  from  Heaven ; 
I  sold  them  to  wnrk  wickedness. 

And  may  not  be  forgiven ! 

**  Talents  and  time  —  the  noblest  gifli 

Ever  on  mnn  hesitiwed. 
Were  mine ;  n  sufc  and  winning  speech. 

And  beauiy  like  a  god! 

**  All,  all  were  passion's  vilest  slaves;  — 

All  miniiilpreil  lo  crime; 
And  now  a  dark  cleritily 

Doth  make  account  with  time. 

"  I  had  a  ptiwcr.  nn  owful  power 

Over  roen'N  minds  ;  1  wove, 
Base  as  1  was,  around  all  hearts 

A  chain,  half  fear,  half  love. 

••They  were  as  clay  ;  I  moulded  them 
With  the  light  words  of  my  tongue ; 

Old  men  and  wi^e  alike  obeyed: 
And  thence  nmbiiion  sprung. 

•«The  sin  of  angels  was  my  sin  ; 

And.  bold  as  was  my  thought. 
Men,  wenk  atid  uilling  instruments. 

They  gave  me  Mhat  I  sought: 
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*'Tben  woke  the  tyrant  item  and  proud ; 

And,  ai  unto  the  three, 
I  did  to  them,  —  1  raised  myself 

On  weak  humanity. 

**  Rapine  and  outrage,  and  despair. 

Over  the  land  spread  wide ; 
And  what  was  wrung  from  poverty 

My  luxury  supplied. 

**  The  little  that  the  poor  roan  had. 

In  vain  he  guarded  well ; 
Mine  eye  was  as  the  basilisk's. 

That  withered  where  it  fell. 

**  My  sceptre  was  an  iron  rod ! 

The  sufiering  people's  groan, 
like  sullen  ihunden  heard  a(ar, 

Was  echoed  to  the  throne : 

**  To  me  it  was  a  mockery .' 

I  scofied  at  wise  men's  lore ; 
And  to  the  madness  of  my  power 

I  gave  myself  still  more. 

"Of  seven  dark  and  deadly  sins. 
Like  plague-spois  on  tfie  past  -^ 

Of  seven  dark  and  deadly  sins, 
I  must  recount  the  lost :  — 

**  There  was  a  maid  — a  fair  young  thing - 

High-bom.  and  undeflled 
By  thought  of  sin ;  so  moek,  so  wise; 

In  heart  so  like  a  child ! 

**  In  the  beauty  of  her  innocence. 

She  had  no  earthly  fear: 
The  blackness  of  my  evil  heart 

I  masked  when  she  was  near. 

**  With  subtle  mockery  of  good. 

Her  pure  soul  did  I  win ; 
And  fervent,  lying  vows  I  paid. 

Ere  she  was  lured  to  sin. 

**  1  brought  destruction  on  her  house  — 
The  blameless  and  the  breve ! 

And  its  grey-headed  sire  went  down 
Dishonoured  to  the  grave. 

**This  was  the  triumph  of  my  art ; 

This  gave  her  to  my  power ; 
Poor  slave  to  passion's  tyranny, — 

The  idol  of  an  hour! 

**  Vain  was  her  passionate  despair. 

My  callous  heart  to  wring ; 
I  left  her  to  her  misery  — 

A  lorn,  heart-broken  thing ! 

**  I  took  of  her  no  further  thought  — 

My  life  was  in  its  prime ; 
And  in  a  wild  carouse  1  lived 

Of  luxury  and  crime. 

«*  T  was,  staggering  from  a  long  debauch. 

From  some  impure  retreat. 
At  midnight,  in  a  dark  disgut 

Along  the  city  street, 


"  And  I  and  my  companiora  saw* 

Amid  our  shameless  minli, 
A  small  train  of  poor  men.  who  bora 

Some  child  of  clay  to  earth. 

••  A  thoucht  of  mad  impety 

Rushed  through  my  drunken  htain; 

I  seized  the  ioremiMi  by  the  arm,         ^ 
And  stopped  the  funeral  train. 

"  •  Let's  hx)k  ujKm  the  dead  !'  I  cried ; 

No  an!)\\ering  word  they  said  ; 
But  gnzed  on  mr  upbraidingly. 

And  then  unveiled  the  dead ! 

''The  dond  I  vest,  on  the  dead  I  looked! 

Oh!  sight  of  uoe  to  me! 
The  one  I  drew  as  down  from  heaven, 

And  cast  to  infamy! 

**  Not  in  hor  beauty  was  she  laid. 

As  fur  the  high-born  meet ; 
The  coarsest  gnrb  of  poverty 

Was  her  poor  winding-sheet! 

••The  drunken  frenzy  of  my  brain 
Was  gone  —  and  through  my  aool 

A  wild,  remorseful  agony. 
Ijkc  a  fierce  weapon  stole! 

*•  From  that  night,  life  became  a  pang: 

A  dark,  upbraiding  sprite 
Seemed  ever  nigh,  for  that  one  nn 

Reproaching  day  and  night 

•'The  gnawing  serwe  of  evil  done. 

Was  ns  a  desert  beasf 
Above  ilN  prey—  my  living  soul 

Its  unconsumod  feast! 

••  I  plunged  into  yet  madder  guilt. 

To  hush  the  ceaseless  rry; 
I  mairlicd  my  strength  ogainst  renKMse, 

And  8inned  more  recklessly! 

••Vain,  vain!  through  war,  through  dvillll 
Kept  with  me  in  each  place. 

The  broken-hearted  wretchedness 
Of  tliat  dead  woman's  face ! 

•'  So,  doomed  to  hopeless  misery, 

I  loathed  the  light  of  day ; 
I  loathed  the  sight  of  human  e]re. 

And  gave  the  fiossion  way! 

••It  grew  a  cruel  moodiness; 

The  tyrant's  jealous  sense, 
To  which  the  joy  of  other  hearts 

Becomes  a  black  oflfence. 

••  Thus  I  was  hated,  feared,  and  shonnidi 

And  hatred  filled  my  mind 
For  all  my  race;  and  long  I  lived 

In  warfare  with  mankind. 

••  The  cup  I  drained  was  a  poisoned  cop— 
*T  was  red  wine  at  the  brim ; 

I  took  it  from  my  brother's  haod— 
I  had  no  fear  of  him! 
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ink  down  on  the  couch  to  rest, 
e  while  he  watched  near; 
pC  —  I  woke  —  oh,  awful  Judge! 
voke  — and  I  am  here!" 


THE  DREAM  OF  PETICIUS. 

I. 

'  the  TesMl  like  a  sleeping  thing; 
Im  waves  with  a  quiet  ripple  died ; 
breeze  seemed  all  too  faint  to  bring 
r  of  sea-birds  dipping  in  the  tide ; 
ing  streamer  droo[>ingly  did  cling 
«  mast.    The  unrufTled  ocean  wide 
I  mirror,  in  whose  depths  were  seen 
it  peak,  and  woody  headland  green. 

II. 

1  a  league  they  had  not  sailed  that  day ; 
the  coast  was  seen  each  sleeping  hill; 
j.  rtiat  at  noon  before  them  lay, 
«lm  evening  lay  before  them  still. 
ied  seamen  sped  the  time  away 
latches  of  blithe  song  or  whistle  shrill ; 
l^up  apart,  the  people  told 
I,  and  dreams,  and  dark  traditions  old. 

III. 

in  was  a  thoughtful  man,  whose  prime 
Ml  in  foreign  lands  and  voyage  spent ; 
{ht  back  marvellous  history  from  each  clime, 
nd  adventure  wheresoe'er  he  went, 
ch  men  are  wont  in  idle  lime, 
I  his  life  drew  pleasant  incident ; 
f  woke  to  thought,  began  to  say 
range  dream  he  had  ere  break  of  day. 

IV. 

rhile  oar  vessel  scudding  to  the  breeze, 

;e  A  ttrong  bird,  from  your  pleasant  shore, 

waa  of  these  bright  and  stirless  seas, 

Iging  canvass,  and  the  useless  oar ; 

low  I  see,  in  slumbrous  ease 

elion's  haid,  and  those  dim  mountains  hoar 

u;  I  saw  yon  glancing  bird  ; 

m  rippling  of  these  waves  I  heard. 

V. 

en  I  stood,  as  even  now  I  stand, 
upon  the  stilly  ocean  bent, 
at  posh  qnickly  from  the  land, 
:er  rowers  with  a  firm  intent 
lids  the  ship.    Within,  a  little  band 
Bale  aadneaa,  as  by  travel  spent ; 
them  one,  superior  to  the  rest, 
i  aonl  by  heavier  thought  was  preet 

VI. 

oM^    and  marvelling  yet  more  and  more, 
itaa  Pompey ;  not  as  I  beheld 
when  he  stood  before 
and  with  taunts  his  wrath  repelled,    j 


Till  the  Dictator  quaked ;  or  when  he  bore 

In  triumph  trophies  from  ten  nations  quelledL 
Ardent  and  bold,  whom  myriads  as  he  went 
j  Hailed  as  immortal  and  magnificent. 

VII. 

«'  Not  now  as  then  —  pale,  thoughtful,  ill  at  real, 
Hia  fate  seemed  warring  with  his  mighty  will; 

His  hand  on  his  contracted  brow  was  prest. 
As  it  the  force  of  throbbing  thought  could  still ; 

Anon  he  wrapped  his  mantle  o'er  his  breast 
With  a  calm  hand,  as  nerved  for  coming  ill. 

Then  with  a  calm,  majestic  air  arose. 

And  claimed  protection  from  his  following  IbaSi'* 

VIII. 

Even  while  some  pondering  sate  with  thoagbtlbl  oiTt 
And  some  made  merry  with  so  strange  a  tolo^ 

.^11  eyes  were  turned  in  sudden  wonder  where 
White  o'er  the  waters  gleamed  a  little  Bail«>— 

On  through  the  calm  the  striving  pinnace  borei — 
Then  sorrow  woke,  and  firmeat  brows  grew  pole. 

For  worn  ond  wearied,  Pompey  they  behold. 

Even  as  that  prophetic  dream  foretold. 

IX. 

From  the  diaoatrons  field  of  Pharaaly 
He  fled  ^  his  star  of  fate  was  in  the  wiB«; 

He  had  lived  a  life  of  victory  to  aee 
In  one  brief  hour  his  veteran  legkma  slain  }— 

But  yesterday  —  the  worid's  ptovtd  lord  woa  kt. 
To-day  —  a  fugitive  upon  the  main ; — 

Like  a  fkir  tree  by  sadden  blight  defaced, 

Blasted  and  withering  in  the  deaert  waate. 

X. 

The  sea  for  him  by  that  dead  calm  was  boiilid» 
For  now  a  strong  wind  filled  the  iweiiing  aoB, 

And  shook  the  cr^rdage  with  a  rattling  aoand ; 
Forward  the  pennon  floated  on^the  gale. 

And  the  dark  living  waters  heaved  aroand ; 
No  more  the  islands  to  the  right  they  hail, 

Green  Pelion*s  woody  crown  no  more  waa 

But  the  ship  voyaged  free  to  Mitylene. 


LODORF..  A  SUMMER  VISION. 

Oft  in  the  days  of  bright  Jaly, 
When  the  parched  earth  ia  brown  and  drf. 
And  the  hot  noonday's  sun  looks  down 
Upon  the  dusty,  barren  town,  « 

And  scorching  walls,  sun-smitten,  glare— ^ 
And  stifling  is  the  breezeless  air. 
And  throagh  the  day,  flows  all  aroond 
A  ceaaelesB  tide  of  wearying  aoand. 
And  busy  crowds  with  resilen  feet, 
Paas  up  and  down  the  burning  aireeC 
I  sit  m  some  still  room  afiart. 
And  summer  visions  fill  my  heart ; 
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VisioiM  of  beauty,  green  and  cool  -^ 

The  water-lily't  shadowy  pool ; 

The  untrodden  wood's  sequestered  shine, 

Where  hides  the  lustrous  eolunibinet 

And  leaves  astir  for  ever  make 

A  breezy  freshness  through  the  brake. 

I  think  of  some  old  country  hall. 
With  carved  porch,  and  cliimne^'s  fail, 
And  pleasant  windows  many  a  one. 
Set  deep  into  the  old.  grey  stone* 
Hid  among  trees  so  large  and  green, 
T  ii  only  dimly  to  be  seen. 
I  think  of  its  duck  garden-bowera. 
Its  little  plots  of  curious  flowers. 
In  casements  wreathed  with  jessamine. 
Flung  wide  to  let  all  odours  in, 
And  all  sweet  sounds  of  bird  and  bee. 
And  the  cool  fountain's  melody. 

I  think  of  mountains  still  and  grey, 

Stretchmg  in  summer  light  away, 

Where  the  blue,  cloudless  skies  repose 

Above  the  solitude  of  snows; 

Of  gleaming  lakes,  whose  waters  lie 

In  restless  beauty  sparklingly ; 

Of  little  island-nooks  of  rest 

Where  the  grave  heron  makes  her  nest ; 

And  wild  cascade  with  hurrying  roar, 

Like  the  sweet  tumult  of  Lodore  — 

Lodore !  —  that  name  recalls  to  me 

Visions  of  stem  sublimity. 

And  pastoral  vales,  and  lonely  rills, 

And  shepherd  people  on  the  hills, — 

And  more. — old  names  of  men  unknown 

Save  on  their  mouldering  church-yard  stone. 

Or  to  some  mountain-chronicler 

Who  talketh  of  the  days  that  were ; — 

For.  in  gone  years,  they  of  my  race 

Had,  'mong  the  hills,  their  dwelling-place. 

In  an  old  mansion  that  doth  stand 

As  in  the  heart  of  fairy  land. 

Then  mountains,  lakes,  and  glorious  skies 

lived  in  their  children's  memories. 

There  fended  they,  in  evening  hours. 

Their  garden's  antiquated  flowers. 

And,  on  the  Skiddaw  mountain  grey 

They  gambolled  through  the  sunny  day, — 

Blest  summer  revellers!  and  did  float 

On  Keswick  Lake  their  liule  boat!— 

Let  Mammon's  sons  with  visage  lean. 
Restless  and  vigilant,  and  keen. 
Whose  thought  is  but  to  buy  and  sell* 
In  the  hot,  toiling  city  dwell ; 
Give  roe  to  walk  on  mountains  bare. 
Give  me  to  breathe  the  open  air, 
To  hear  the  village^hildren's  mirth, 
To  aee  the  beauty  of  the  earth — 
In  wood  and  wild,  by  lake  and  sea 
To  dwell  with  foot  and  spirit  bee 


DU  GUESCLIN'S  RANSOM. 

The  black  Prince  Edward  sate  at  meat 

Amid  his  chivalrie. 
Two  hundred  knights  at  the  board  were  i 

And  the  rosy  wine  ran  free : 
They  were  mailed  men  in  merry  cheer. 

And  the  Prince  sate  on  the  dais. 
And  his  laugh  was  loudest  through  the  hi 

Upon  that  day  of  grace : 
And  some  they  told  the  jester's  tale. 

And  some  they  gaily  sang, 
Till  the  hall  of  old  Valenciennes 

To  the  dusky  rafters  rang; 
But  'mid  the  mirth  and  'raid  the  wine 

There  sate  an  aged  knight. 
And  heavy  thoughts  within  his  soul 

Had  dimmed  his  spirits  light; 
Quoth  Edward,  "  By  my  faith,  this  man 

Doth  mar  our  heartsome  cheer ! 
Sir  knight,  do  battle  with  thy  woe. 

Or  stoy  no  longer  here.' 
"  My  liege."  said  he,  "  my  soul  is  dark 

With  pondering  on  the  wrong. 
Done  to  the  bravest  man  of  France, 

Within  a  dungeon  strong. 
Where  night  and  day  he  pineth  aore 

To  hear  the  small  birds'  song. 
And  all  afar  through  Christendom 

Thou'rt  blamM  f()r  his  thrall. 
Even  by  the  knights  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  the  fair  dames  in  the  hall  !'* 
**  He  shall  be  free !"  Prince  Edward  aid, 

"No  longer  on  a  name. 
So  fair  and  far  renowned  as  mine 

Shall  rest  unknightly  shame ! 
Go  fetch  him  from  his  dungeon  deep, 

Myself  will  do  him  right." 
EOsoons  into  that  banquet  room 

Was  brought  the  prisoned  knight 
Quoth  Edward.  "  Thou'rt  a  noble  knight. 

Name  now  thy  ransom  fee. 
How  small  soe'or,  by  my  good  swoid, 

Thy  ransom  it  shall  be  !** 
Du  Guesriin  in  his  prison  garb 

Stood  proudly  in  the  ring, 
And  named  such  ransom  as  would  free 

From  thrall  a  captive  king ; 
Prince  Edward's  brow  grew  darkly  red; 

**  Sir  Knight,  I  say  thee  nay ; 
Such  ransom  as  thou  nam'st,  by  Heaven, 

No  Christian  knight  could  pay ! 
Three  paces  stepped  Du  Guesclin  on. 

And  haughtier  grew  his  brow. 
Quoth  he,  **  Is  knighthood  thus  esteemed 

By  such  a  man  as  thou ! 
The  kings  of  France  and  fair  Castile 

The  sum  would  not  gainsay, 
And  if  I  hicked  elsewhere  the  gold. 

My  ransom  they  would  pay ; 
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I  koow  a  hundred  Breton  knights. 

All  men  of  high  degree, 
And  each  his  old  and  fair  domain 

Would  sell  to  make  me  free; 
There's  not  a  woman  at  her  wheel 

Throughout  this  chivalrous  land. 
That  would  not  labour  night  and  day 

To  free  me  from  thy  hand." 
Prince  ICdward  from  the  dais  stepped  down, 

**  Give  roe  thy  hand !"  said  he, 
**  Sir  Knight,  thou'rt  brave  as  thou  art  proud. 

And  thou  honourest  chivalrie. 
And  ihereibre  like  thy  chainless  soul, 

Unransoraed,  thou  art  free !" 
Then  burst  forth  plaudits  long  and  loud. 

And  they  sate  till  set  of  sun. 
And  the  old  knight  raid,  as  he  poured  the  wine, 

"  T  was  a  fair  deed  noMy  done.** 

Next  morning,  on  his  gallant  steed. 

With  his  own  good  sword  and  lance. 
Rode  forward,  from  that  castle^te. 

The  bravest  man  of  Prance ; 
And  the  people,  as  he  passed  along. 

In  the  sunshine  shouted  free, 
**  Do  Gueeclin  hath  gr^t  honour  done 

7V>  France  and  chivalrie!" 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  FESTIVAL. 

TwAS  when  the  harvest-moon  came  slowly  up, 
Btaed.  red  and  glorious  o'er  dark  groves  of  pine ; 

In  the  hashed  eve.  when  closed  the  flow'rel's  cup, 
4od  the  blue  grape  hung  dewy  on  the  vine, 
Forth  fiom  a  porch  where  tendrilled  plants  entwine, 

Wearing  a  shadowy  hower  of  odorous  things, 
Sicb  voices  came,  telling  that  there  were  met 

Beauty  and  youth,  and  mirth  whose  buoyant  wings 
iouing  ak>ll  o'er  thoughts  that  gloom  and  fret. 
Give  Dian  release  from  care  or  lured  him  to  forget. 

And,  as  the  moon  roee  higher  in  the  sky, 
CbttDf  a  mimic  day  on  all  around, 

Ughting  dim  garden  paths,  through  branches  high, 
tWt  east  their  chequered  shadows  on  the  ground ; 
lifht  maidens,  dancing  with  elastic  bound, 

lAe  (airy  revellers,  in  one  place  were  seen ; 
Aad  gentle  friends  were  slowly  pacing  where 

Tbe  dark,  thick  laurels  ibrmed  a  bowery  screen ; 
Aid  Berry  children,  like  the  moonlight  fair. 
With  their  wild,  pealing  laughter  filled  the  perfumed 
air. 

Aooifaer  hour, — and  in  a  lighted  room 
Wktie  gfcmooB  pictures  lined  the  lofty  wall, 

IWy  rate  io  social  ease ; — no  brow  of  gloom, 
Ifoaddeoed.  downcast  eye,  that  might  recall 
flwRmful  mwng,  dimmed  the  festival. 

b  was  in  boooar  of  a  gallant  ytmth 
Tkom  fheoda  were  met,  —  the  friends  he  dearest 
loved.^ 
AH  wahiqg  hs  were  there  —  and  well,  in  sooth. 


Might  his  grey  father  unto  tears  be  moved, 
listening  his  grateful  praise,  —  his  tears  wen  iift> 
reproved. 

Her  bright  eyes  sparkling  with  delight  and  lo?eb 
Told  his  young  sister  of  his  travel  wide. 

Of  pleasant  sojourn  in  some  palmy  grove. 
And  Indian  cities  in  their  gorgeous  pride ; 
Of  desert  isles  where  savage  tribes  abide. 

And  glorious  shores  and  regions  of  old  fame : 
Then  were  his  trophies  from  all  lands  displayed* 

Belt,  baracan,  and  bow  of  wondrous  frame. 
High,  nodding  crest,  and  deadly  battle  blade. 
And  birds  of  curious  note  in  glittering  plumes  amyad. 

And,  in  her  joyful  phrase,  she  told  how  he, 
Ere  their  next  meeting,  o'er  the  wave  would  oomeb 

Like  a  glad  spirit,  to  partake  their  glee. 
And  cast  delight  and  interest  round  his  home : 
Gaily  she  told,  how  sitting  in  that  room 

When  the  next  harvest-moon  lit  up  the  pane. 
He  should,  himself,  his  marvellous  tales  relate. 

— Alas!  encircled  by  the  Indian  main. 
That  night  beneath  a  tamarind  tree  he  sate. 
Heart-sick  with  thoughts  of  home  and  pondering!  on 
his  fate. 

The  heavy  sea  broke  thundering  on  the  shote. 
The  dark,  dark  night  had  gathered  in  tlie  sky. 

And  from  the  desert  mountains  came  the  roar 
Of  ravening  creatures,  and  a  wild,  shrill  cry 
From  the  scared  night-birds  slowly  wheeling  by«-— 

And  there  he  lay,  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
Feverish  and  faint,  and  over  heart  and  brain 

Rushed  burning  love,  and  sense  of  misery. 
And  wild,  impatient  grief,  and  longings  vain 
Within  his  blessed  home  to  be  at  rest  again. 


Another  year — and  the  relentless  wave 
Had  washed  away  the  white  bones  from  the  riiore;  • 

And  mourning  for  his  son,  down  to  the  grave 
Had  gone  the  old  man  with  his  locks  all  hoar;— 
The  household  festival  was  held  no  more ; — 

And  when  the  harvest-moon  came  forth  again. 
O'er  the  dark  pines,  in  rod  autumnal  state. 

Her  light  fell  streaming  through  the  window-pane 
Of  that  old  room,  where  his  young  sister  sate 
With  her  down-drooped  head,  and  heart  all  daantate. 


THE  THREE   AGE& 

How  beautiful  are  ye. 

Age,  Youth,  and  Infancy! 

She.  with  slowly  tottering  pace. 

She,  with  light  and  youthful  grace. 

And  ihe  child  with  clustering  locks; 

All,  all  are  beautiful! 

For  in  them  I  can  see. 

Thus  pictured  forth,  n  lesson  that  it  full 

Of  the  strong  interests  of  humanity. 

Childhood  all  sorrow  mocks; 
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It  d Weill  in  pleuuit  placet; 

8eee  ever«Qiitng  feres ! 

Flowers,  and  fair  bulterfliea,  and  pebbly  brooka, 

Tbeae  are  ita  teachers  and  its  lesson-books ! 

If  chance  a  cloud  come  over  it  to^ay. 

Before  to*Riorruw  it  hath  passed  away. 

It  has  no  troubling  dreams; 

No  cogitations  dark,  no  wily  schemes ; 

It  oounteth  not  the  cost 

Of  what  its  soul  desires,  with  thoughtful  tRMible; 

Knows  not  how  days  are  lost — 

How  love  is  but  a  bubble; 

Knows  not  an  aching  forehead,  a  tired  brain ; 

Nor  the  heart  sickening  with  a  hopeless  pain ! 

Oh,  happy  infancy! 

Iiie*s  cares  have  small  companionship  with  thee! 

A  child  no  more !  a  maiden  now, 
A  graceful  maiden,  with  a  gentle  brow ; 
A  cheek  tmged  lightly,  and  a  dove-like  eye ; 
And  all  hearts  bless  her,  as  she  passes  by ! 
Fair  creature,  in  this  morning  of  her  youth. 
She  is  all  k)ve,  she  is  all  truth ! 
She  doubteih  none ;  she  doth  believe 
ATll  true,  for  she  can  not  deceive ! 
Dear  maiden,  thou  must  learn,  ere  long, 
That  hope  has  but  a  Syren's  song ; 
That  Love  is  not  what  he  would  swear; 
That  thou  must  look  before,  behind  — 
The  gentlest  need  be  most  aware  — 
A  serpent  'mong  the  flo\%*era  is  twined ! 
I  mourn,  sweet  maiden,  thou  must  learn 
Aught  so  ungracious,  aught  so  stem ! 

Oh,  youth !  how  fair,  how  dear  thou  art ; 
How  fairer  yet  thy  truth  of  heart ! 
That  guileless  innoceni*e,  that  clinga 
Unto  all  pure,  all  gentle  things! 
Alas!  that  Time  must  lake  from  thee 
Thy  beautiful  simplicity ! 

Age.  leaning  on  its  staffj  with  feeble  limb. 

Grey  hair,  and  vision  dim. 

Doth  backward  turn  its  eye, 

And  few  and  evil  seem  the  days  gone  by ! 

Oh!  venerable  age!  hast  thou  not  proved  all  things, 

liove,  Hope,  and  Promise  fair, 

And  seen  them  vanish  into  air, 

Like  rainbows  on  a  summer's  eve! 

Riches  unto  themselves  have  taken  wings ; 

Love  flattered  to  deceive; 

And  Hope  has  been  a  traitor  unto  thee! 

And  thou  hast  learned,  by  many  a  bitter  tear. 

By  days  of  weary  sorrow,  nights  of  fear. 

That  all  is  vanity ! 

Yet,  venerable  age. 

Full  of  experience  sage. 

Well  may  the  good  respect  thee,  and  the  wise ! 

For  thou  hast  living  faith, 

Tnumphant  over  death. 

Which  makes  the  futuro  lovely  to  thine  eyes ! 

l^hou  knowest  that,  ere  long, 

Twill  be  made  knoi^Ti  to  tbee. 


Why  virtue  is  so  weak,  why  evil  ■ffoof ; 
Why  love  is  sorrow,  joy  a  mockery. 
And  thus  thou  walkest  on  in  cheeriiilnesB, 
And  the  fair  maiden  and  the  child  doat  m«>>* 


Oh!  beautiful  are  ye. 

Age,  Youth,  and  Infancy! 

These  are  your  names  in  Time, 

When  the  eye  darkens  and  the  cheek  growa  pale 

But  in  yon  fiurer  clime. 

Where  Life  is  not  a  melancholy  tale, 

Where  woe  comes  not,  where  never  enters  Deatl 

Ye  will  have  other  namea — Joy,  Love,  and  Faitt 


MOURNING  ON  EARTH. 

Sbk  lay  down  in  her  poverty, 
ToiUtncken,  though  so  young; 

And  the  words  of  human  sorrow 
Fell  trembling  from  her  tongue. 

There  were  palace-houses  round  her; 

•And  pomp  and  pride  swept  by 
The  walls  of  that  poor  chamber. 

Where  she  lay  down  to  die. 

Two  were  abiding  ^ilh  her. 

The  lowly  of  the  earth,— 
Her  feeble,  weeping  sister. 

And  she  who  gave  her  birth. 

She  lay  down  in  her  poverty. 
Toil-stricken,  though  so  3roung ; 

And  the  words  of  human  sorrow 
Fell  from  her  trembling  tongue. 

'*0h.  Lord,  thick  clouds  of  darknesa 

About  my  soul  are  spread, 
And  the  waters  of  affliction 

Have  gathered  o'er  my  head ! 

**  Yet  what  is  life  7    A  desert. 
Whose  cheering  springs  are  dry, 

A  weary,  barren  wilderness! — 
Still  it  is  hard  to  die ! 

'*  For  love,  the  clinging,  deathless. 

Is  with  my  Ufe  entwined  ; 
And  the  yeaniing  spirit  doth  rebel 

To  leave  the  weak  behind  ! 

**  Oh  Saviour,  who  didst  drain  the  diegi 

Of  human  woe  and  pain. 
In  this,  the  fiercest  trial-hour. 

My  doubling  soul  sustain ! 

**}  sink,  (  sink !  support  me; 

Deep  waters  round  roe  roll ! 
I  fear!  1  faint!    O  Saviour, 

Sustain  my  sinking  soul  !** 


REJOICING  IN  HEAVEN. 

**0h  spirit,  freed  from  bondage. 
Rejoice,  thy  work  is  done ! 

The  weary  u-orld  is  'neath  thy  feat 
TbtNi  brighter  than  the  aim ! 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


t  on  the  garroentB 
he  redeemed  wore! 
w  hath  no  part  in  thee, 
DCtified  from  sin ! 

,nd  breathe  the  living  air 
wiealiai  dime! 

love  which  kiiowa  no  change, 
•'ho  hast  done  with  time ! 

lift  up  thy  joyful  eyea, 
heaven's  hont  appears; 
ou  glad  exceedingly, 
vbo  hast  done  with  tears! 

ascend !    Thou  art  not  now 
oae  of  mortal  birth, — 
( God  hath  touch 'd  thy  lips, 
ho  bast  done  with  earth !" 


EMPLE  OF  JUGGERNAUT. 


It  celpbrated  and  vacred  temp!e  in  Hindnatan, 
»oot  ihe  year  U98,  by  Kajah  Anonda  Bheem 
r  SOO.OtiO  pound*  sterliniT.  The  principal  en- 
nKhti-Devar,  or  the  "  Lion-Gale,'*  immedi- 
which  is  a  beautiful  column  dedicated  to  the 

called  Jutrgpmaut,  '»  a  huge  unsichlly  fifure 
mr  nime  distant  rewmblance  to  the  human 
t«d  black,  with  a  red  mouth,  and  largo  red 
t  for  eye*. 

of  drawint;  ihe  rnr  takci  place  in  June,  and 
thai  about  SOU.OOO  pilRrimn,  thrpc-fourihi  of 
inoally  mort  !<•  this  fesiivai,  of  whom  at  least 
sickn«>j>8,  hunger,  and  fatiftuo,  and  by  volun- 
bemelves  under  its  ponderous  wheeU. 


e  Stirred  with  tumult — on  the  air 
I  and  trumpet,  atabal  and  gong — 
?s  loud  uplift  a  iKirbarous  song, 
thering — while  the  priests  declare 
aded  god  is  passing  there. 
[rhariot-whceis,  while  every  roll 
ate  bodies  cniahes  forth  a  soul ; 
fi  last  agony  tu  bear, 
y  creeds.  O  man  I  when  thou  art  given 
earful  nature — false  and  stem! 
we  now,  but  that  all-pitying  Heaven 
er,  purer  faith  to  learn? — 
mefwagecame  the  white-winged  dove — 
i  Christian's  creed  f — Faith,  Hope  and 


Or  are  tkiey  daintieat  nMati 

Sent  up  on  silver  fine? 
Or  golden,  chased  cups  o'erbrimm 

With  rich  Falemian  wine  f 
Or  parcbments  setting  forth 

Broad  lands  our  fathers  held ; 
Parks  for  our  deer ;  ponda  for  our 

And  woods  that  may  be  felled  ] 

No,  no,  they  are  not  these !  or  el« 

God  help  the  poor  man's  need ! 
Then,  sitting  *mi^his  little  ones. 

He  would  be  poor  indeed ! 
They  are  not  these !  our  househol 

Belongs  not  to  degree ; 
It  is  the  love  within  our  souls — 

The  children  at  our  knee ! 

My  heart  is  filled  with  gladneaa 

When  I  behold  how  (iur, 
How  bright,  are  rich  men's  childi 

With  their  thirk  golden  hair ! 
For  I  know  'mid  countless  treasu 

Gleaned  from  the  cast  and  wei 
These  living,  loving  human  thin| 

Are  still  the  rich  roan's  best ! 

But  my  heart  o'erfloweth  to  mine 

And  a  prayer  is  on  my  tongue, 
When  I  see  the  poor  roan's  child 

The  toiling,  though  the  young, 
Gathering  with  sunburnt  hands 

The  dusty  wayside  flowers ! 
Alas!  that  pastime  symbol leth 

Life's  after,  darker  hoars. 

My  heart  o'erfloweth  to  mine  eyi 

When  I  see  the  poor  man  stan 
Afler  hia  daily  work  ia  done, 

With  children  by  the  hand  — 
And  this,  he  kisses  tenderly ; 

And  that,  sweet  names  doth  ci 
For  I  know  he  has  no  treasure 

Like  those  dear  children  smal 

Oh,  children  young,  I  bleas  ye. 

Ye  keep  such  love  alive! 
And  the  home  can  ne'er  be  deao 

Where  love  has  room  to  thrive 
Oh,  precious  household  treasiirei 

Life's  sweetest,  holiest  claim- 
The  Saviour  blessed  ye  while  o 

I  bless  ye  in  His  name ! 


►USEHOLD  TREASURES. 

re  they  ?  gold  and  silver, 
at  soch  ore  can  buy  i 
e  of  silken  luxury ; 
obea  of  Tyrian  dye  ? 
lat  ooroe  thronging  in 
ofdiy  pomp  and  state  ? 
Jeai,  liveried  serving-men, 
nd  about  the  gate  7 
80 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  SULTAN 

AT  CONSTANTINOPLB. 

YoUNO  Achroet  the  Sultan  ariseth  tc 
The  strength  of  his  sickness  hath  pai 
No  longer  he  feareth  the  might  of  hi 
Nor  is  there  aught  living  lo  roar  his 
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Toung  Achmet  the  Saltan  with  power  hath  crowned 

hiro. 
And  hb  will  is  the  fate  or  the  slaves  that  surroand  him ; 
There  is  gold  for  his  telling,  there 's  pomp  to  beguile. 
And  beauty  that  liveth  alone  in  his  smile. 

What  aileih  him  then  that  he  silteth  alone. 
And  breaketh  the  stillness  of  night  with  his  groan  7 
There  is  fear  in  his  soul  which  no  pride  can  gainsay ; 
There  is  blood  on  his  band  which  will  not  pass  away! 

"  I  have  sinned,**  said  jroang  Achmet,  **  but  I  will 

alone  • 

For  my  sin  by  erecting  a  temple  of  stone ; 
E*en  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet  at  Mecca  shall  yield, 
And  Santa  Sophia,  to  this  I  will  build ! 

**  Four  pillars  gigantic  the  whole  shall  uphold, 
With  gales  of  brass,  glorious  and  costly  as  gold ; 
And  above  shall  domes,  semidomes,  cupolas  rise. 
With  six  slender  minarets  piercing  the  skies !" 

The  Mufli  came  up  to  young  Achntet  with  speed. 
Saying.  **  Sultan,  what  is  it  that  thou  hast  decreed  f 
The  mosque  of  the  Prophet,  thou  know'st,  hath  but 

fi>ur  — 
Would 'st  thou  raise  on  this  temple  two  minarets 

more!"* 

•*Go,  fetch  in  the  Hadjee  !'*  the  Sultan  replied, 
**  Who  came  in  from  Mecca  but  last  eventide! — 
Now  tell  us  the  minarets'  number,"  said  he, 
*'0f  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca  —  twice  two,  or 
twice  three  7" 

The  Hadjee  bowed  low,  and  he  said  he  coakJ  fix 
Without  question  the  number;  the  number  was  six; 
He  had  counted  ihem  often,  mom,  noonday,  and  night, 
Six  tail,  slender  minarets  piercing  the  light! 

The  MuOi  arose  in  great  anger,  and  swore 
By  his  beard,  that  the  minarets  only  were  fbar: 
He  had  seen  them  himself;  he  had  counted  them  oft; 
Four  crescent-lipped  minarets  shooting  alofl! 

The  young  Sultan  Achmet  laughed  loud,  and  replied, 
**  That  a  band  of  good  pilgrims  the  truth  should  de- 
cide ;" 
And  as  they  reported,  so  soothly  should  be 
His  minarets'  number —  twice  two,  or  twice  three!* 

*  The  Sultan  Achmet,  duriiiff  ibe  time  of  the  esravan*! 
march,  had  obtained  two  new  mioareta  to  be  added  to  the 
orifioal  four  or  the  moaque  at  Mecca,  so  that  he  acoompliahed 
hia  deaign  of  crowning  hia  own  ereciion  with  aix  minareta, 
without  oflbndinir  the  pieljr  of  the  true  Muaaulmana.  8o  eaf  er 
waa  he  in  the  building  of  hia  mosquo,  that  for  an  hour  erery 
Friday,  ai\er  prajrera,  be  laboured  with  hia  own  haoda.  in 
order  to  atimulaie  ibe  workmen  by  hia  own  example.  It  ia  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Janiaaariea, 
who  had  been  the  peraonal  enemioa  of  the  Solian  Achmet, 
two  centuriec  aAerwarda  waa  eflfecied  in  Ihia  moaque. 

The  reforming  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  had  deiennincd  on 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  janiaaariea,  had  ordered  the 
»andjak-$keriff,  or  aacred  atandard  of  the  Prophet,  an  object 
exhibited  only  on  the  moat  solemn  and  important  occaaiooa, 
to  be  unfolded  with  great  pomp  in  the  moaque  of  Achmet. 
Mo  true  Muaaulman,  to  whom  thia  waa  told,  dared  to  reaiat 
the  aommona ;  thouaanda,  and  tens  of  thouaanda,  ruahed  to 
Ibe  temple.  The  banner  waa  displayed  from  the  lofty  pulpit 
of  ths  Imsua,  sod  tim  Suhta  sxbortsd  the  people,  by  the 


Twelve  months  and  a  day  went  the  slow  caravi 
O'er  the  desert,  the  MuHi  still  placed  in  the  van 
And  still  every  day  by  the  prophet  he  swore^ 
That  at  Mecca  the  minarets  only  were  four! 

At  length  the  day  came  when  the  pilgrima  shonli 
At  distance  the  minarets  pienirig  the  sky ; 
The  Mufli  rode  Grst  on  a  fleet-fooled  steed. 
And  the  pilgrims  pressed  ailer  with  new-irak 
speed. 

Why  standelh  the  Mufti  like  one  all  aghast ! 
What  vision  of  terror  before  him  hath  passed ! 
He  seeth  the  mosque — he  hath  counted  them  o'€ 
"  Allah  Kerim !  six  minarets ! — Once  there  werefi 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  JUMNA. 


"  By  dint  of  untiring  peracTerance,  we  bad  at  last  lei 
the  confinea  of  eternal  amiw.  We  fuund  the  river  gBdia 
der  arehea  of  ice.  The  nsoat  holy  »pi»l  ia  upon  the  left  I 
where  a  maaa  uf  quartz  and  ailiciuua  achiat  n^'k  aeoda 
Hve  hot  apringa  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  b  il  and 
ble  at  a  furioua  raio.  The  height  of  the  uow-bed  at  Jo 
tree,  ia  about  ten  thouaand  feeL** 


Oh  lor  some  old  mystery! 

Something  that  we  could  not  know — 
ScMDething  that  we  could  not  fathom. 

As  it  was  long  time  ago! 
Marvels  strange  have  ceased  to  be— 
There  is  now  no  mystery ! 

There  were  islands  in  the  ocean. 

Once  upon  a  glorious  time. 
Fair,  Hesperian  islands  blooming 

In  a  golden  clime! 
Rich  and  bright  beyond  compare, 
'Mid  the  waves,  we  know  not  where! 

There  were  cyclops  once,  and  giants; 

There  were  unicorns  of  old ; 
There  were  magic  carbuncles. 

And  cities  paved  with  gold; 
How  the  world  has  changed  since  then! 
When  will  wonders  come  again! 

Once  there  was  a  mystery 
In  a  mighty  river's  springs; 

Once,  the  cloudy  tops  of  mountains 
Veiled  mysterious  things! 

Wondrotis  pleasant  did  it  seem. 

Of  the  vast  and  veiled  to  dream! 

Once,  together  side  by  side 
Sat  the  fother  and  the  child. 

Telling  by  the  glimmering  firelight, 
Histories  strange  and  wild! 

But  philosophy  and  art 

Thrust  the  child  and  man  apart 


faith  they  owed  the  Prophet,  to  tally  roood  the  saocd  lb 
ard.  A  deep  murmur  of  aaacot  filled  the  dome,  all  Ml 
tnite  in  confirmation  of  their  resolve,  and  froaa  that  am 
tbs  eauss  ofthejsnisssriss  bssaass  dssperais. 
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GfMt  Phiioiofbv  mod  Art! 

This  it  now  the  wondroiii  pair 
That  have  compaased  earth  aiKi  ocean, 

That  have  travelled  air 
That  with  outstretched,  pitilew  arm 
Have  dispersed  each  fairy  charm! 

Have  dissolved  the  carbancle; 

Turned  the  cities'  gold  to  dust; 
Slain  the  unicorns  and  giants; 

Ta'en  our  ancient  trust! 
And  that  even  now  are  gone 
To  the  realms  of  Prester  John ! 

They  will  ransack  all  the  land ; 

Soar  above,  and  peep  below; 
They  will  rend  the  rocks  asunder; 

Melt  the  eternal  snow; 
Not  a  stone  untum'd  will  leave 
Each  old  mystery  to  unweave! 

They  have  been  where  ne*er  before 
Human  foot  hath  ever  trod ; 

They  have  found  the  real  cradle 
or  the  Hindoo's  river-god ! 

Jumna's  now  and  Ganges'  springs 

Are  no  longer  sacred  things! 

Oh  for  some  old  mystery; 

Soroethmg  that  we  could  not  know; 
Something  that  we  could  not  fathom. 

As  it  was  long  time  ago! 
Pray,  ye  disenchanting  pair, 
Some  old  plessant  mystery  spare! 


THE  BARON'S  DAUGHTER. 

THE    LAY    or    A    LANDLESS    POKT. 

LovcLT  Lady  Madeline! 

High-bom  Lady  Madeline, 
What  a  heavenly  dream  had  I 

'Neath  the  moon  but  yester«'eo! 

Is  thy  gracious  beauty  bright. 
In  thy  bower  I  saw  thee  stand. 

Looking  from  its  casement  out. 
With  my  verses  in  thy  hand. 

Bids  were  singing  all  around  thee, 
Howers  were  blooming  'neath  the  wall. 

And  from  oat  the  garden  alleys 
Chimed  (he  silvery  fountain's  fall. 

Rot  thy  thoughts  were  not  of  these; 

Loreliesi  Lady  Madeline, 
Wookl  that,  in  that  Messed  hour, 

I  the  folded  scroll  had  been ! 

MsdsliDs,  thy  race  is  proud, 
Rms  thy  brethren,  stem  thy  sire; 

Aai  tkf  bdy-iDodier^a  scorn 
Wiihirith  Hkm  conaamtng  fira. 


How  is  it,  sweet  Madeline, 
That  thou  art  so  kind  of  cheer. 

That  the  lowliest  in  the  house 
Thinks  of  thee  with  love,  not  foar. 

Even  the  sour  old  gardener, 
Through  the  winter's  iciest  hours. 

Works  with  cheerful-hearted  will 
If  it  be  to  tend  thy  flowers. 

As  for  me  —  Oh.  Madeline, 

Though  thy  brethren  fierce  and  high 
Scarce  would  deign  to  speak  my  name, 

nr  would,  for  thee,  be  heaven  to  die! 

Madeline,  my  love  is  madness! 

How  should  I  aspire  unto  thee; 
How  should  I,  the  lowly-bom. 

Find  fit  words  to  woo  thee! 

Every  goodly  chamber  beareth 
Proudly  on  its  pictured  wall. 

Lords  and  ladies  of  renown. 
Richly  robed,  and  noble  all. 

Not  a  daughter  of  thy  house 
But  did  mate  in  her  degree; 

'Twas  for  love  I  learned  by  rote. 
Long  years  past,  thy  pedigree! 

And  in  those  old  chronicles. 
Which  the  chaplain  bade  me  read. 

Not  a  page,  but  of  thy  line 
Telleth  some  heroic  deed. 

And  within  the  chancel  aisle, 
'Neath  their  banners  once  blood-dyed. 

Lie  the  noble  of  thy  house. 
In  their  marble,  side  by  side. 

As  for  me  —  my  father  lieth 
In  the  village  churchyard-ground. 

And  upon  his  lowly  head-stone 
Only  may  his  name  be  found. 

What  am  I,  that  I  should  love 
One  like  thee,  high  Madeline! 

I,  a  nameless  man  and  poor, 
Spmng  of  kindred  mean. 

Without  houses,  without  lands. 
Without  bags  of  goodly  gold ; 

What  have  I  to  give  pretence 
To  my  wishes  wild  and  bold! 

What  have  17  Oh,  Madeline, 
Small  things  to  the  poor  are  great; 

Mine  own  heart  and  soul  have  made 
The  wealth  of  mine  estate. 

Walking  'neath  the  stais  at  even. 
Walking  'neath  the  summer's  noon; 

Spring's  first  leaves  of  tender  green. 
And  fair  flowers  sweet  and  boon: 


These,  the  common  things  of  earth. 
But,  more,  our  human  kind ; 

The  silent  suffering  of  the  heart; 
The  mysteiy  of  mind  i 
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The  lowly  lot  of  peMnnt  Iblk, 
Their  huroblett  hope*  and  fean; 

The  pale  cheek  of  a  woman. 
And  even  children's  tears: 

All  circumstance  of  mortal  life. 

The  lowly  though  it  be; 
And  pure  thought  garnered  in  the  loal. 

The  wealth  of  poesy  — 
Have  made  roe,  high-bom  Madeline, 

Not  quite  unworthy  thee! 


SMYRNA. 

A  ITEEET  in  Smyrna !    Let  me  think  - 
Of  Smyrna  nought  I  know. 

Except  that  Homer  was  a  child 
In  Smyrna  long  ago! 

I  care  not  although  seven  lowna 

Contended  for  his  birth, 
Smyrna  shall  bear  the  palm  away 

From  all  the  towns  of  earth! 

And  who  shall  soy  that  when  a  boy 
He  played  not  in  this  street. 

Or  sat  beside  his  mother's  door 
And  sung  his  ballads  sweet? 

Yes,  it  was  in  this  very  street. 
Where  stands  that  open  door, 

Crilheis  sat,  and  spun  for  bread  — 
The  poet's  mother  poor. 

And  there  her  boy  sat  at  her  side; 

**And  tell  me  more,"  said  he, 
**  Sweet  mother,  of  the  wan  of  Troy  — > 

They  please  roe  mightily! 

**  And  tell  me  of  the  godlike  man, 

UlysMs  and  his  woes. 
For  I  love  the  tale,  and  seera  to  b« 

With  him  where'er  he  goes!'* 

And  so  Crithcis  told  the  tale 

Unto  her  sightless  hoy. 
About  Ulysses  and  his  woes, 

And  of  the  wars  of  Troy. 

There  sat  she  all  the  day  and  span; 

AimI  Phemius  on  his  way. 
Morning  and  night  unto  his  sduxd 

Beheld  them  every  day. 

The  mother  she  was  meek  and  young; 

The  boy  was  blind;  but  ne'er 
Had  Pbemis  'mid  his  scholars  aeea 

A  child  so  wondrous  fair: 
With  such  a  glorious  countenance; 

With  such  a  Uunightful  air. 

And  thus  the  mother  and  the  boy. 

Became  a  pleasant  thought. 
In  the  good  heart  of  Phemiua 

The  while  hia  aohool  he  taoght. 


And  even  on  his  homewaid 
He  stayed  his  willing  leef. 

To  hear  the  boy  a  lesson  say. 
Or  sing  his  ballads  sweet. 


Oh,  city  by  the  Lesbian 
Great  glory  'tis  to  know 

That  Homer  sang  within  thy  itraet 
Some  thousand  years  ago! 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Thi  offipring  of  a  troubled  time ; 
The  appointed  human  instrument 
Of  mighty  change ;  the  agent  sent 

To  work  heaven's  will,  m  whom  even  criiM 
Becomes  to  good  subservient. 
Such  wert  thou.  Cromwell,  in  thy  day. 

The  needful  scourge,  perhaps  no  less 

The  slave  of  thine  own  worldline«. 
But  still  a  mightier,  loflier  sway 
Meted  the  work  that  on  thee  lay. 

Thou  wert  of  those  who,  in  the  turn 

Of  a  great  nation's  fate,  arise. 
Her  scorpion- whip,  her  teachers  stem. 
From  whom  she  hath,  in  blood,  to  loam* 

Through  suffering,  to  be  wise ! 
Man  of  a  milli(»i,  not  alone 

For  thine  own  will,  thyself  to  pleasa. 

Gave  God  unto  thy  hand  the  keys 
Of  empire;  made  the  ancient  throne 
Of  kings  thy  ser>'ile  slepping-stone. 

A  higher  power  controlleth  roan 
Than  his  own  self;  his  direst  deed 

Amisteth  the  benignant  plan 

Of  the  Supreme ;  his  fiercest  ban. 
Of  aller-roercy  is  the  seed ! 

We  are  not  what  we  were  before. 
The  melancholy  monarch  fell. 
And  Cromwell's  spirit,  like  a  spell. 

Works  at  the  nation's  heart.    Restore, 

O  God,  without  their  crime,  those  steadfiHl  v 
once  more! 


MARSHAL  SOULT. 

THE  MKETINO  OF  THK  WARRIOI*— MULT  AM 
WBIXINQTON. 

TiTKT  met  amid  the  bloody  fields  of  Spain, 
When  the  swart  peasant  leR  his  reaping-hooki 
And,  heedless  of  the  ripe  ungamered  grain, 
A  sharper  weapon  in  hia  right-hand  look. 
For  other  harvests ;  when  the  greoi  hills  i 
With  battle's  thunder,  and  the  carnage  flood 
Swelled  to  a  river  many  a  mountain  brook. 
There  met  they,  and  like  gods  of  battle  stood. 
Each  girt  with  annad  hiattt,  and  all  athtnt  6r  Mi 
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Again  they  met  —  't  wa»  on  a  ■iimmer'i  day. 
And  half  a  million  people  with  them  met. 
Not  girt  with  arms  in  alangbteroui  array. 
With  crimion  banneri  torn,  and  §  words  blood-wet; 
Bat  each  in  his  liigh  place  of  honour  set. 
When  all  the  belb  of  joyous  London  rung ; 
When  window,  balcon,  roof,  and  parapet 
Were  thronged  with  people,  and   with  garlands 
hung. 
And  one  **  liod  save  the  Queen !"  pealed  from  the 
nation's  tongue ! 

There  met  they ;  and  like  brethren,  side  by  tide. 
Swelled  the  glad  pomp  of  that  great  jubilee. 
— Oh  proudest  triumph  of  that  day  of  pride. 
When  met  the  nation's  ancient  chivalry, 
With  ceremonial  old,  to  reverence  thee, 
Thou  young  and  favoured  Queen  of  many  lands — 
That  every  neiehboiir-Iand  and  every  sea 
With  an  according  gladness  clapped  their  hands. 
And,  that  those  mighty  warriors  met  with  sheathed 
brands! 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SWEET  WATERS. 


"BwMt  Wat«r«**  doet  not  imply  that  they  sre  diatinff Dished 
If  lay  rrnarkaMe  nwseloeM  of  taaie.  bat  MmplF  that  tbef 
Maot  Mh.  T«rn  rivulets  aie  to  namnd  by  <he  Pranki,  one 
dEarrqw,  and  the  other  in  Atin :  their  bnnks  are  rich  and 
laiaat.  enanirneHed  with  flower*,  and  an*  places  of  resort, 
cay  and  festiTe  parties  m^ei  for  recreation.  At  these 
even  the  membef*  nr  a  family  never  mix  tofcetber. 
TW  nmo^ial  knl«Hi«y  of  a  Turk  so  vrparates  the  sexes,  that 
Iks  father,  husband,  and  bntiher  are  nevei  seen  in  the  same 
with  thpir  rcmal<>  relatives.  The  women  aiwemble  on 
round  the  fountain,  and  the  men  on  the  other. 


All  diies  have  their  outlets  of  delight ; 

Ws  have  our  Greenwich,  Richmond,  Hampatead, 

Harrow. 
Tb  appease  the  popular  rural  appetite. 
For  which  the  crowded  city  is  ttjo  narrow ; 
TUtker  the  people  throng,  in  dust's  despite, 
or  happiness  to  suck  the  very  marrow ; 
Tklker  throng  rich  and  poor,  the  grave,  the  merry, 
htfaavboat,  omnibus,  and  cab,  and  wherry. 

Us  streets  are  stifling,  bustling,  noisy,  dry ; 
Bm  aia  the  pavemenls  as  an  oven-floor, 
Ihgy-red  brick  grows  tiresome  to  the  eye ; 
Us  belt  the  knocker,  and  the  green  street^loor 
1W  weary  senaes  quickly  satisfy ; 
Mai  iliMi  we  send  our  gadding  fancy  o'er 
Bek  gnklen  meadows  deep  in  summer  grass, 
1W  leafy  irees,  and  rivers  smooth  as  glass. 


raah  into  the  pt^nlar  stream, 
fiod  oaiwlTes  with  very  prompt  good-will, 

ibe  silvery  Thames  on  wings  of  steam, 
by  ttotaea  op  the  Hempstead  hill. 
I  ^1b  l^Hluali  p^ople^  solemn  as  they  seem, 
!.« *•  4«M  city  likewis«  get  their  fill, 
iM  aUy  fiMtlu  athiist  fbt  flowen  and  treea^ 
flbiali  fkm  cqpof  plaMuw  lo  tbm  iaaa. 
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Unto  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Watera  bound. 
Sails  forth,  brim-full  of  men,  the  smart  caique ; 
And  in  their  curtain'd  chariots'  depth  profound 
The  women  go  in  crowds,  mouth,  brow,  and  cheek 
In  muslin  veil  and  shrouding  yaskmae  wound : 
'T  w  wonderful  how  they  can  breathe  or  speftk ! 
But  'tis  the  mode;  and  fi>rth  the  chariot  goes, 
Guarded  by  negroes,  drawn  by  bufialocii 

Although  the  cups  of  yaourt  may  be  foil. 
Although  each  soul  for  pleasure  deeply  delves, 
A  Turkish  pic-nic  must  be  rather  dull ; 
And  these  poor  ladies,  grouped  in  tens  and  twelfSi^ 
Can  only  tiny  sprigs  of  pleasure  cull. 
Muffled  and  cushioned,  sitting  by  themselves. 
Especially  when  just  at  hand  they  see 
The  men  who  might  be  talking  pleasantly. 

Well,  Mahmoud  Second  loveth  refbrmatioQ, 
He  hath  done  mighty  wonders  in  his  day ; 
He  slew  the  standing  army  of  his  nation. 
He  threw  hti  soldiers*  turbans  all  away ; 
Perchance  he'll  make  another  innovation  — 
The  best  of  all! — and,  if  he  like,  he  mayo- 
Ordain  that  henceforth,  in  the  summer  weathar* 
Women  and  men  may  sit  and  talk  together. 


THE  BURIAI^GROUND  AT  SIDON. 


"The  burial  rmund.  with  the  old  ruin,  supposed  to  be  the 
castle  of  Lnui*  IX..  is  witlutut  the  town  :  the  tall  trees  cast 
their  shadow  on  ih<>  vcpulchrc*.  Fomr  Tallnn  and  ruined,  others 
newly  whited  and  eilt,  and  covered  wiih  sentences  in  the 
Turkish  chnrnctfi,  thf>  ho:«d -ptones  usually  pro^nting  aturbSB 
on  a  iicdestnl.  Hev<>ral  w«»men  had  chhm  to  m«iurn  over  lbs 
graves  ofihrir  rp!aiivo«.  in  white  clonks  ond  veils  that  eovd- 
opcd  them  from  head  to  fimt :  thoy  mitsily  mourned  in  silence, 
and  knelt  on  the  ati  pn  of  the  tomb,  or  amonir  the  wiM  flowen 
which  itraw  rank  on  the  toil.  The  morninc  lifthl  fell  partialis 
on  the  M>pulchres.  and  on  the  broken  lowers  of  the  aoeieot 
castle:  but  the  irr<>a*er  part  of  the  ihickly-pe«ipled  cemetery 
was  »till  in  cluom— the  doom  which  the  Orienials  love.  They 
do  not  like  to  come  to  the  tombs  in  the  glare  of  day :  early 
mom  and  eveninc  are  the  favourite  seaaons,  ei-peeially  the 
latter.  This  Rurinl-yioiind  ofi^idon  is  one  ofthe  most  pictu- 
resque on  tho  coast  of  i^yria.  The  ruin,  nr  Louia.  tails,  like 
the  sepulchres,  that  this  life's  hope  and  pride  is  as  "  a  tale  that 
is  told."  When  the  mo<»n  is  on  its  towers,  on  the  tracs,  sad 
tombs  beneath,  and  on  the  white  tiirures  that  slowly  move  to 
and  fro.  the  scene  is  Miemn.  and  cannot  be  forgutleo." 


The  dead  are  everywhere! 
The  mountain-side;  the  plain;  the  wooda  profiMmd; 
All  the  wide  earth  —  the  fertile  and  the  fair. 

Is  one  vast  burial-ground ! 

Within  the  popnlous  street; 
In  solitary  homes ;  in  places  high ; 
In  pleasure-domes  where  pomp  and  luxory  meet. 

Men  bow  themselves  to  die. 

The  old  man  at  his  door; 
The  unweaned  child  murmuring  its  wordlea 
The  bondman  and  the  free ;  the  rich,  the  poor ; 

All,  all  to  death  bekMig! 
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The  •anltght  gildi  the  walls 
Of  kingly  sepulchres  enwrought  with  brass; 
And  the  long  shadow  of  the  cypress  fiiUs 

Athwart  the  common  grass. 

The  living  of  gone  time 
Boilded  their  glorious  cities  by  the  sea. 
And  awful  in  their  greatness  sat  sublime, 

As  if  no  change  could  be. 

There  was  the  eloquent  tongue; 
The  poet's  heart:  the  sage's  stiul  was  there; 
And  loving  women  with  their  children  young. 

The  faithful  and  the  fair. 

They  were,  but  they  are  not ; 
Sons  rose  and  set,  and  earth  put  on  her  bloom, 
Whilst  man,  submitting  to  the  common  lot» 

Went  down  into  the  tomb. 

And  still  amid  the  wrecks 
Of  mighty  generations  passed  away. 
Earth's  boonest  growth,  the  fragrant  wild-flower, 
decks 

The  tombs  of  yesterday. 

And  in  the  twilight  deep. 
Go  veiled  women  fiirth.  like  her  who  went. 
Sisters  of  Lazarus,  to  the  grave  to  weep 

To  breathe  the  low  lament. 

The  dead  are  everywhere! 
Where'er  is  love,  or  tenderness,  or  faith ; 
Where'er  is  power,  pomp,  pleasure,  pride;  wherever 

Life  is  or  was,  is  death! 


THE  ARRIVAL. 

ScKNE.— A  Coitle  in  the  Scotch  HJghlandt, 

Time  Jive  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  —  Louisa  and 
Cecilia  in  morning  dreeeea. 

LOUISA. 

Of  what  availeth  blonde  and  lace 
Here  in  this  melancholy  place! 
My  pearls  have  never  seen  the  day ; 
Your  emeralds  they  are  slowed  away ; 
And  my  white  satin !  I  declare,  it 
Will  be  quite  pass^  ere  I  wear  it! 

I  can't  conceive  whate'er  possoased 
Papa  to  take  this  eagle's  nest. 
Perched  among  mountains  bleak  and  drear, 
Without  a  decent  neighbour  near! 
I  wonder  more  what  men  can  find 
So  vastly  suited  to  their  mind. 
In  riding  o'er  those  moorlands  dreary, 
Through  wild  ravines  so  black  and  eerie ; 
Past  highland  huts  of  turf  and  stone. 
Whence  peeps  forth  many  a  withered  crone; 
Through  spongy  bog,  o'er  mountains  high. 
To  shoot  at  grouse  that  they  might  bay ! 

CECIUA. 

I  'm  Bare  our  English  country-aeat 
Waa  qoiie  enough  of  a  retreat ; 


A  solitary  grand  old  hall. 
Shut  up  within  its  high  park-wall ! 
And  there,  at  least,  was  no  despair 
Our  robes  of  price  too  good  to  we«^ 

LOUISA. 

No,  what  with  Henry's  friend  Sir  John, 
And  the  young  Lord  of  Eriington, 
And  Lady  Peter's  guests,  and  all 
The  people  from  Combe-Merival. 
And  Captain  Matthews  and  his  bride. 
And  all  our  London  friends  beside, 
One  ne'er  pined  fur  a  human  face, 
Nor  mourned  o'er  unsunned  pearls  and  lac 

But  I  protest  it  was  unkind. 
To  bring  Court-Aspley  back  to  mind. 
With  guests  for  ever  on  the  floor, — 
Even  poor  Miss  Weld  1  now  adore ! 
I  can't  think  how  they  spend  their  lives— 
These  dull  Scotch  nobles  and  their  wivei- 
The  Macnamara  and  Mockay ! 

Ah !  I  'd  a  dream  at  break  of  day, 
Ner  hath  the  charm  yet  passed  away  !^ 
Why  do  you  smile,  sweet  sister,  say  ? 

CECILIA. 

I  too  had  dreams  —  but,  what  is  better, 
I  even  now  have  had  a  letter ! 

LOUISA. 

A  letter!  and  from  whom  and  whence f 

CECILIA. 

You  '11  see  the  writer  two  hours  hence! 

LOUISA. 

Ah,  by  your  blush  I  know  !  —  Sir  John! 

CECILIA. 

And  with  him  comes — 

LOUISA. 

Lord  Erlingtoo? 

CECILIA. 

The  very  same! 

LOUISA. 

Oh  joyful  day! 

CECILIA. 

But  let  us  dress ;  time  wears  away ; 
In  two  hours'  time,  or  even  less. 
They  will  be  here ! 

LOUISA. 

Ah.  let  us  dre«! 
T\do  houre  later —  Louisa  and  Ckciua  dnm 

LOUISA. 

You  wear  no  ornaments  to*night. 
Not  even  a  ring!  —  well,  you  are  right. 
You  know  his  taste ;  —  you  can't  do  betttf 
Than  please  a  lover  to  the  letter. 

CECILIA. 

Lovers  we  satisfy  wiih  ease. 
Tis  husbands  that  are  hard  to  please. 
But  truce  to  thought !     You  look  your  best, 
Come  when  they  will,  you  're  sweetly  dres 
Marshall  has  used  her  utmost  care ; 
How  well  those  pearls  become  your  hair! 
But  let  us  to  the  turrsiitair. 
We  get  a  glunoos  prospect  there ! 
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IX>tH8A. 

>  glimpse  aufiiceth  roe, 
view  I  wish  to  see, 
fmen  riding  merrily! 

CKCILIA. 

my  father  and  my  brother ! 
er,  't  is  indeed  none  other ! 

LOUISA. 

f  your  beauty  fair  befall! 
below  the  castle- wall; 
M  bare-headed? 

CKCIUA. 

T  is  Sir  Jolm, 
tiisside  Lord  Friington! 

LOUISA. 

'  I  hear  my  father's  laughter, 
d  Henry  gallop  after ! 


•*  But  murmuring  thus,  I  lin !    Dear  friend,  forgive  a 

mother's  grief, 
Aod  tell  me  of  my  son ;  thy  words  will  bring  aMured 

relief: 
Tell  me  of  each  mimitest  look  — even  of  his  sufier* 

ings  tell. 
My  heart  takes  comfort  from  thy  voice,  for  thou  didft 

love  him  well !" 

''I  loved  him  well,  oh.  passing  well!  all  he  had 

been  to  thee  — 
Friend,  counsellor,  the  spirit's  life— so  had  he  been 

to  me! 
Yet  murmur  not,  thou  broken  heart,  our  vision  fiile 

to  show 
The  scope  of  that  mysterious  good  whose 

human  woe ! 


LISII  GRAVE  AT  MUSSOOREE. 


e  rite  of  a  ttation  which  ii  now  oo«  of  the  chief 
laiiers  Iroin  the  plain*,  stKntii  at  an  elevation 
nd  five  hundred  feel  above  the  level  of  the  »eti, 

on  the  wiuthern  luce  of  ihe  ridfce  called  the 
!,  and  overiookinK  ihe  villaxe  of  that  namcT, 
1  chown  for  the  ediablistinicnt  of  a  military 

thoae  officer!  and  privatt>«  bclonping  to  the 
kho  have  lo«l  their  henlih  in  ihe  plains, 
le  inoaxined  more  delirious  to  an  invalid,  half 

burniug  ^w\  ot'lndia,  than  the  being  removed 
tracing,  and  cool  atini>i>phere  uf  thui  station. 
ir«  the  moet  vublime  natural  objecd — ihe  moat 
t*  and  nnountaiM  of  the  world,  bat  all  tubdued 
'  nf  Btloniahinir  lH>auty ;  while  the  urowth  of 
'the  very  ftround  under  hii  feet,  must  traoapurt 
ia  aalive  Britain. 


XMit  my  son.  dear  friend,  for  I  can  bear 
w, 
heart  is  stayed  by  prayer,  that  history 

*   • 

vas  it,  of  seven  sons,  all  men  of  strength 

ide. 

— the  gentlest  one — forsook  his  mother's 

whom  a  flower,  a  star,  a  love-inspired 

mrt,  all  tenderness,  even  from  his  boy- 
urred; 
dearest  counsellor,  in  his  dead  father's 

t 

daughter  unto  me.  who  ne'er  did  one 
ce. 

t  that  he  only  left  his  home,  his  native 

odest,   gentlest,  and  youngest  of  my 

m  I  had  kmked  to  close  mine  eyes —  to 

»low, 

d  fiv  away !   Oh  God,  thy  counsels  who 


"Thy  bestpbeloved  murmured  not,  his  faith 

never  dim. 
And  that  strung  love  which  was  his  life,  sprang 

everywhere  for  him. 
We  saw  him  dronp,  and  many  a  one,  else  scarce  to 

love  beguiled. 
Watched  him,  as  tender  parents  watch  a  favourite 

drooping  child. 


**  For  the  hot  plains  where  he  had  lain,  by  curel 

wounds  oppressed. 
We  bore  him  to  the  northern  hills,  to  a  sweet  land 

of  rest. 
Oh,  what  a  joy  it  was  lo  him  to  feel  the  cool  winds 

blow. 
To  see  the  golden  morning  light  array  the  peaks  of 

snow! 

'*  What  joy  to  see  familiar  things  where'er  his  fooU 

steps  trod ; 
The  oak-tree  in  the  mountain-cleft ;  the  daisy  on  the 

sod ; 
The  primrose  and  the  violet ;  the  green  moss  of  the 

rill; 
The  crimson  wild-briar  rose,  and  the  strawberry  of 

the  hiU! 

"  How  often  theve  sweet  living  flowers  were  bathed 

in  blisiiul  tears, 
For  then  his  loving  spirit  drank  the  joy  of  bygone 

years; 
And  sitting  'mong  those  giant  hills,  his  boyhood  round 

him  lay  — 
That  sunny  time  of  careless  peace,  so  long  since  pest 

away. 

"  He  told  me  of  his  English  home ;  I  knew  it  well 
before ; 

Mine  eyes  had  seen  its  trees,  or  ere  my  shadow 
crossed  the  door ; 

The  very  nun-dial  on  the  green,  I  knew  its  face 
again; 

And  this  small  summer  parlour  with  its  jasmine- 
wreathed  pane. 

"  And  thou !  all  thou  hadst  been  to  him,  he  told  me ; 

hade  me  seek 
Thy  face,  and  to  thy  broken  heart  dear  worda  of 

comfort  speak : 


I 
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Oh,  mother  of  the  bleoad  detd,  weep  not ;  sweet 

thoughts  of  thee, 
Like  ministering  angels  tt  the  last,  the  jojrous  soul 

■et  free! 

*'  Oh,  mother  of  the  dead,  weep  not  as  if  that  far-off 

grave 
PoMewod  thy  spirit's  best  beloved  — '  thy  beautiful, 

thy  brave ;' 
The  gifteid,  living  mul  lies  not  beneath  that  Eastern 

sod. 
Ail  thou  hast  cherished  liveth  still,  and  calleth  thee 

to  God!" 


THE  ODALWUE. 

THK  FAVOURITE  OF  THE  HAREM. 

Large  the  eye,  and  dark  as  night; 
Smooth  the  skin,  as  ivory  white; 
Small  the  ibot,  and  fair  as  snow  ,* 
Rich  the  voice,  yet  soft  and  low; 
While  the  neck,  and  round  the  arm; 
Small  the  hand,  and  soft  and  warm; 
Red  the  lip,  and  fair  the  cheek 
Of  the  favounte  Odalique ! 

Let  her  robes  be  silks  and  gold. 
Round  her  waist  the  cashmere  Ibid; 
Let  her  velvet  boddice  shine 
With  the  treasures  of  the  mine; 
Let  her  turban,  pearl-inlaced, 
On  her  queenly  brow  be  placed; 
And  her  ivory  finger-tips 
Be  ruey  as  her  rosebud  lips. 

In  the  harem's  brightest  room. 
Hung  with  silks  ol  Iran's  loom, 
Breathing  odours  rich  as  those 
Of  the  summer's  sunniest  rose ; 
Silken  carpets  'neath  her  tread, 
Arabesques  above  her  head. 
One  of  lour  she  lingers  there. 
Fairest  far  where  all  are  lair. 

Odalique.  the  years  were  few 
Which  thy  bl(x>miiig  childhood  knew 
In  the  vales  Circassian. 
Ere  thy  troubled  life  began! 
Scarcely  wert  thou  ten  years  old 
Ere  to  strangers  thou  wert  sold ; 
Parted  from  thy  willing  mother. 
Parted  fmm  thy  shepherd  brother. 
Parted  fntm  thy  sisters  twain. 
With  no  hope  to  meet  again ! 

Months  went  on.  and  years  came  by. 

And  the  tear  had  left  thine  eye; 

Grief  was  gone,  save  what  but  lent 

To  thy  beauty  sentiment: 

And  thy  laugliter  might  be  heard 

Joyous  as  a  singing-bird ; 

And  thy  rich  voice  keeping  time 

To  the  labec's  meny  chiuM. 


Wherefore  this  7  for  thou  wert  atili 
Slave  unto  another's  will. 
Chosen  for  eye,  and  lip,  and  cheek, 
^ot  the  wife,  but  Odalique! 
Wherefore  then  the  joyous  measure 
Of  thy  heart's  unceasing  pleasure? 
Wherefore  then  the  love  that  liea 
In  thy  bright  but  serious  eyes? 
And  the  voice  whose  lightest  word 
Is  like  soul-touched  music  heard! 
Wherefore  this?  tliou  art  but  still 
Slave  unto  a  master's  will! 

This  it  is  that  maketh  thee 

Beautiful  exceedingly  — 

That  thy  woman's  heart  pines  noC 

With  an  unpurtaken  lot; 

That  the  one  thy  love  doth  b1e« 

Truly  loveth  thee  no  leas! 

This  it  is  that  makes  thy  hours 

Like  a  sunny  paih  of  flowers! 

I'hat  in  eye  and  brow  doth  8| 

lliou  beloved  Odalique! 


THE  TOMB  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 


"This  romsoiic  ipot  u  on  ibe  rua'«  frooi  Bciroat  to  1^ 
in  th«  bsy  ofKivrouan.  ibe  thoitu  uf  which  dh^plsf  sa« 
•its  verdurw.  culUvutit>ii.  and  cheerfulneM;  ihe  viIImm 
convents,  one  siiuaird  above  anoilier  up  ihe  derliviliei,  I 
a  moat  romantic  apptmrance.  TbM  tuange  exeovatios 
peara  uS  have  b**en  ouce  a  chapri,  am<  i«  C4>mn»oQly  callsi 
Tumb  of  8L  Ge«>r«e.  our  iut«;lMr  aaioi.  wbuae  CiMabst 
ibodraiioo  ivsaid  ti»  have  •iik>n  plare  at  uu  crest  dnli 
On  the  (>pp(>iitu  aide  tif  the  bay  it  a  Roman  arch,  and  s  I 
tiful  rorlijr  prumuniorjr.  This  tptii  b  b«  tween  Nabr-et- 
and  Batriiun.  The  vilhire*  un  iht>  hilU  are  neaiir  baili 
flat-roorc(l,  wiih  hiiin  iiiiiict'd  wii«iowti;  two  or  three  o 
larger  edilicee  are  cunven-*,  with  a  pleasant  aaped  to« 
Ihe  eea.  vach  having  it*  garden  and  viiiojrurd  :  the  anil  ■ 
fruitlul.  In  the  hi  la  in  Hie  inirnor  ul'  A»ia  Minor,  lbs  i 
are  not  unfrvqucniy  excnvaird  inui  a  kind  *•(  rbambci* 
cieniljr  sepulchrul,  bui  imw  inhMliiit^  by  peafAnta  aad  i 
herda,  drNl  Hhich  uftw  to  the  iravHIcr  a  warmer  ibelwr 
a  ruined  khan;  the  wtnidt  supply  a  giHtd  fire,  sad  sr 
wind  nor  rain  find  a  paasage.  Many  of  th«M  rucka,  p« 
with  ancient  ciiiaritmlN*,  piCM>nt,  at  a  rmall  dinancc 
exact  appeariincc  of  inwcrs  and  cbwiK>s:  ihe  pet»ple.  asi 
lime  of  Jnb.  "embrace  Ihe  caverns  uf  tlio  riick  for  sb 
ami  dwel  in  the  rhff)*  oftbe  valUy.  fleeing  into  lb* 
deaolate  and  waste." 


The  wondrous  days  of  old  romance 
Like  summer  flowers  are  Hed; 

Their  mighty  men;  their  lovely  dames; 
Their  minstrels  all  are  dead ! 

The  ancient  times  are  gone  indeed; 

And  where  their  forests  grew 
The  com  waves  green,  and  busy  towns 

Are  thronged  with  people  new. 

Tiotagel  is  a  heap  of  stone; 

And  where  Caerleon  lay 
We  know  not,  all  beside  its  nuM 

Hath  piBiid  fiom  earth  awmy. 
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•  tke  knighti  of  Italy; 
■ladiM  of  Spun{ 
ivo  king  Arthur  in  the  dart, 
ow  M  Charlemagne. 

it  and  Sir  Lancelot, 
gland  or  in  France, 
neet  with  no  adyentnre  now 

I  lifting  of  the  lance. 

oat  the  land  of  Libya 
good  St  George  to  ipeed, 
king's  daughter  would  he  find, 
dragona  to  be  freed. 

jra  of  Warwick  all  are  dead, 
they  linger  itill. 
e  achievements  they  perform, 
re  dun-cows  they  kilL 

■Bl>plates  and  the  caps  of  steel, 
St  common  things  are  laid; 
'allace's  two-handed  sword 
r  a  rusty  blade. 

th  is  not  what  once  it  was; 
res  and  castles  strong; 
lers  and  its  mighty  men 
Mit  in  ancient  song! 

idrous  days  of  old  romance, 
[>leaaant  do  ye  seem; 
it  hours  in  summer  bowers, 
inter-nights  a  theme! 

re  1  loved  from  childhood's  years 

II  10  life  again 

rinoe,  and  paladin,  and  peer, 
iiOM  Caerieon  men! 

be  steeds  whereon  they  rode, 
I  a  goodly  sight; 
rses  are  not  now-a-days, 
i-black  and  so  white! 

is  a  wondrous  pleosant  thing, 
I  wee  but  a  child, 
in  those  old  tiroes,  to  meet 
lure  strange  and  witd! 

•n  still  the  charm  is  strong; 
is  not  now  as  then, 
e  the  tombs  wherein  they  lie, 
oC  the  living  men! 


tS  IN  THE  CAPELLA  REALE. 
1282. 

le  Easter  Monday,  in  the  evening, 
»batb  of  the  Saviour's  rising  — 
Irsd  yean,  and  eighty  years  and  two, 
m  Easter  Monday— that  at  vespers, 
Savioar,  who  had  not  ascended 
tkm,  walkiad  apoo  the  sea^ore. 
SD 


There  met  he  six  of  hit  ibrkmi  diadplei. 
Who,  spirit-crushed  and  hear^aore,  had  that  e?en 
Gone  out  a-fishtng.    With  them  went  the  Master. 
—Oh,  love  surpassing  human  uixlerBtanding ! 
Oh,  Friend,  Instructor,  Comforter,  and  Savioar, 
Thou  didst  that  night,  when  heaven  was  opened  for 

thee, 
When  aogek  and  archangels  were  awaiting 
Thy  coming  to  the  Father,— with  thy  children. 
Thy  mourning,  desolate,  heart-broken  children, 
Yet  go  a-fishing ! 

"  Friends,  aa  was  the  Lord  then, 
Full  of  sweet  love  and  pity  for  the  afflicted. 
So  is  he  still !    He  pitieth  all  our  sorrows ; 
He  knoweth  all  our  inward  tribulationa ! 
Ye  who  have  trouble,  call  upon  the  Saviour ! 
Ye  who  are  hopeless,  fearful,  or  afflicfisd 
In  mind  or  body,  call  upon  the  Savkmr! 
Oh,  all  of  3re,  and  I,  for  we  are  sinners. 
Let  us  bow  down  and  call  upon  the  Saviour! 
Oh  Guide,  oh  Friend,  oh  crucified  Lord  Jesus, 
Be  with  us,  all  of  us,  now  and  for  ever  !** 

Such,  in  the  nyl  chapel  of  Palermo, 
Such  was  the  sermon  on  that  Easter  Monday 
Whereon  the  bloody  Pedro,  thence  the  Cmel, 
Ordained  at  the  holy  time  of  vespers 
To  slay  eight  thousand  Christian  wonhlppen! 

Low  bent  the  erowd.  within  the  royal  chapel. 
White-headed  men,  mothers,  and  little  ehiklren. 
To  bless  the  XiOid !    Even  then  the  armed  ruflkna 
Entered  the  holy  place,  and  the  white  marble 
Ran  down  with  streams  of  blood ! 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Thu  town  hat  tlie  iliftinf wiabtd  bonoar  af  b«inf  ths  birth- 
place of  Lords  EMon  and  Stowell,  who  were  abo  both  eda- 
eated  at  iti  frammar-iehooL  The  eif hih  aonivertary  of  the 
British  A<-a(iciatiuo  for  the  Advancemrnt  of  Science  was  held 
here  during  the  aotumo  of  1838.  On  that  occasion  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  referrinf  to  the  many  noble  litrrarr  and  scientific  iiMrti- 
tutions  which  now  adorn  the  place,  remarked,  that  "  twenijr- 
five  rears  ago  he  was  in  Nawcasil<*,  and  lite  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  was  the  only  insiiiution  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  character :  bat  in  subseqaent  years  many  other  so- 
cieties bad  spiung  up.  It  was  in  the  recolleciiiin  of  persona 
now  livinc,  that  before  any  of  tliese  socieiif  s  existed  in  New- 
castle, cock-fiKhting.  and  bull  and  bear  baiting,  were  the  re- 
creations of  the  inhabitants;  but  in  this  latter  day,  how  great 
a  change !  in  tfie  former  pt^riod,  Newcastle  was  chiefly 
famous  as  the  centre  whence  radiated  physical  heat,  and  for 
its  transcendent  grindstones,  which  were  celebrnied  from  China 
to  Peru :  but  now  it  gave  out  to  afar,  mental  light  and  heal— 
and  was  an  int^lectual  whetstone  fur  the  miads  of  men." 


A  City-Street 

I  LOVB  the  fields,  the  woo^  the  streama. 

The  wild-flowers  fresh  and  sweet. 
And  yet  I  love  no  less  thatiJhese. 

The  crowded  city-street; 
For  haunts  of  man,  where'er  they  be 
Awake  my  deepeat  aympalliy. 
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within  the  city-itreet 

Life's  most  extreme  ettatei^ 
The  goigeoas  domes  of  pakoei; 

The  prison's  doleful  grates; 
The  hearths  by  household  virtues  bleit» 
The  dens  that  are  the  serpent's  nest 

I  see  the  rich  man,  proudly  fed 
And  richly  clothed,  pass  by; 

I  see  the  shivering,  homeless  wretch. 
With  hunger  in  his  eye ; 

For  life's  severest  contrasts  meet 

^or  ever  in  the  city-street! 

And  lofty,  princely  palaces  — 

What  dreary  deeds  of  woe^ 
What  untold,  mortal  agonies 

Their  arras  chambers  know! 
Tet  is  without  all  smooth  and  lair. 
As  heaven's  blue  dome  of  summer  tit! 

And  even  the  portliest  citizen. 

Within  his  doors  doth  hide 
Some  household  grief,  some  secret  care. 

From  all  the  world  beside; 
It  ever  was,  it  must  be  so. 
For  human  heritage  is  woe! 

Hence  is  it  that  a  city-street 
Can  deepest  thought  impart, 

For  all  its  people,  high  and  low, 
Are  kindred  to  my  heart; 

And  with  a  yearning  love  I  share 

In  all  their  joy,  their  pain,  their  care! 


VIEW  NEAR  DEOBUN,  AMONG  THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

A  SUMMER  DAT-DRSAM. 

I  nr  *mid  flowery  meadows, 

I  list  the  cuckoo's  cry; 
I  see  the  oak-tree  shadows 

Athwart  the  green  grass  lie. 

Hard  by,  a  little  river 

Runs  shimmering  in  the  sheen; 
And  silvery  SHpens  quiver 

Along  its  roargent  greeiL 

I  hear  the  warbling  linnet; 

The  wild  bee  humming  round; 
And  every  passing  minute 

Gives  some  sweet  English  ioond. 

I  see  in  green  nooks  pleasant 
Small  children  at  their  play; 

And  many  a  cheerful  peasant 
That  toileth  all  the  day. 

Tis  English  all!  birds  singing. 

Cool  shadows,  flowers,  simI  rilk; 
And  the  village-bells'  low  ringing 

Among  the  sleeping  hilli! 


The  quiet  cattle 

In  meadows,  bright  as  gold. 
In  pastoral  vales  exceeding 

liieir  Arcady  of  old, — 

Are  England's,  and  surroand 
But  far-off  regions  gleam 

In  golden  light  around  me. 
And  shapes  as  of  a  drean. 

Old  realms  of  Indian  iMory, 
By  witchery  of  thought, 

Wrapt  in  a  hazy  gkiry 
Before  my  soal  are  brought! 

The  Himalaya  mountaina, 
The  heavenly  lands  below. 

The  Granges'  sacred  ibimtaiai 
Beneath  the  eternal  snow! 

I  see  them  like  the  vision 
That  filb  the  poet's  eye, 

A  cloudland-world  elysian 
Built  in  the  sunsetsky. 

I  see  them  in  far  ages 
In  primal  splendour  shine. 

Peopled  by  kings  and  sagea. 
Earth's  oldest,  proudest  line. 

With  them  the  great  World-Giver, 
As  they  believed,  abode. 

And.*  symbolled  in  their  River, 
Diffusing  blessing,  flowed. 

The  cities  which  they  bnilded 
With  gold  were  overlaid. 

The  sceptres  which  they  wiehled 
To  rule  the  worid  were 


Eaith  kept  no  hidden  treasure, 
Gold,  marble,  or  rich  gem ; 

Aitd  the  water  without  measore 
Pbured  out  its  wealth  for  them. 

Upon  their  silken  raiment 
Was  set  the  diamond-stone; 

'And  kingly-given  payment 
Was  but  in  gold  alone. 


While  England  yet 

And  idol-gods  adored ; 
While  yet  her  wounds  were 

Beneath  the  Roman  sword; 

These  kingliest  of  earth's  children 
Sate  on  their  ivory  thrones. 

Their  golden  sceptres  wiaUing 
O'er  myriad-peopled 


But  the  glory  hath  departed! 

Earth's  oldest,  proudest  bom. 
Gold-robed,  imperial-hearted. 

Lie  in  their  lombs  forlorn! 

And  the  great  River's  waieia 
Are  swollen  with  bkxid,  not  nm 

And  Brahma's  sons  and  daoghtan 
Ciy  fimn  the  earth  in  vaio. 
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lu  Himalaya  moantaina, 
8lill.  ttill  ye  atand  umhaken; 
or  have  the  riveMbontaiiifl 
llieir  aocienl  bed  ibnaken ! 

Iioa  wan  DO  god,  oh  River, 
Or  thoa  hadst  riten  in  power, 
hy  people  to  deliver, 
The  spoiler  to  devour! 

ut,  than  the  mountains  stronger, 
And  greater  than  the  Rhrer, 
riieth  the  avenger, 
To  smite,  and  to  deliver! 

1m  God  of  earth  and  heaven 
Ariaeth  to  set  free !» 
h,  England,  thou  hast  striven 
Against  him!  woe  to  thee! 


NEW  PALACE  OF  MAHMOUD  IL 

T  apirit  is  abroad !    The  same 
{ave  th'  unknown  to  Galileo'a  ken ; 
guided  Lather's  world-awakening  pen ; 
Miltao,  Hampden,  Sidney,  souls  a-flame 
efty  and  light,  drew  strength  and  aim! 
UDe  that  to  the  great'«ouled  Genoese, 
■a  in  band,  and  dreaming  of  far  seas, 
ciona  viaiona  of  the  New  World  came ! 
il  renovation,  that  doat  shake, 
vertum ;  doat  often  bathe  in  blood 
k'a  Boat  gracious  bosom,  yet  dost  make 
aaga,  all  desolation  bring  forth  good, 
bv*.  thou  hast  lit  thy  torch  benign 
be  dty  of  the  Conatantine ! 


S  MONASTERY  OF  SANTA  SABA. 
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of  8l  8«ha  ■  io  the  wildeniea  of  Zipb, 

distanctt  from  JemMlem.    A  mora  draary 

be  coooiynd ;  its  wall*,  towera.  and  tanrmcM, 

of  pracipiew ;  but  could  the  world  afford  a 

laaiotabla  hornet   Wt  aat  down  aod  gaaad 

of  ibe  Kedron  far  beneath — the  wildemoM 

where  David  fled  from  the  pursoit  of  Baol ;  and 

aad  it*  Mibfime  vhorei  full  in  front,  illamined  br 

%.    It  was  fonoded  by  this  mint  in  the  middle  of 

urf .  and  kaa  ev^r  since  been  a  reiiciuus  relrrat 

8i.  8»ba  died  when  neerljr  a  hundred  rears  of 

h«  end  approach,  he  implored  to  be  carried  to 

that  hie  bona*  mif  ht  real  there ;  and  hera 

to  this  day." 


iba'a  houn  were  drawing  to  their  cloae ; 
arry  ne,  my  piooa  frienda,"  aaid  he, 
e  dwpel  iif  my  laat  repose, 
the  waiera  of  the  dark  Dead  Sea ! 

hav«  f  gaibeied  for  my  lateat  need, 
atet  token  of  the  foiih  we  hold, 
apwc!  my  apirit  will  be  freed 
dif  ptiMQ  afs  dw  day  be  tokl ! 


*•  And  I  would  aee,  before  mine  eyea  grow  din. 
The  moontaina  and  the  Dead  Sea's  deaert  abort  { 
And  I  would  hear  the  brethren's  veaper*hymn 
Chime  to  the  Kedron'a  melody  once  more ! 

''Oh  frienda,  the  Saviour  in  the  desert-place, 
Suatained  the  laiming  multitude  with  bread ; 
And  in  my  mountain-cavern,  with  his  grace 
Have  I,  hia  humbleat  little  one,  been  fed. 

**  The  voice  of  God,  while  I  waa  yet  a  child. 
Called  me  from  man  and  from  hia  worka  to  part; 
I  left  my  father's  houae,  and  in  the  wild 
Wandered  three  daya  with  meek,  aubmiaaive  heart 

**  Upon  the  fourth  I  found  an  andent  man 
Stretched  on  the  lock,  aa  if  in  mortal  pain ; 
Frienda,  I  am  old,  but  hia  life'a  lengthened  apan 
One-half  my  yeara  had  numbered  o'er  again. 

**  At  aight  of  me  be  sk>wly  raised  hia  head. 

And  gand  upon  me  with  a  kindling  eye ; 

*  Tia  well  ,*  1  knew  that  thou  woukl'at  come  .**  be  aaid, 

'  Now  liat  my  miaaioned  worda,  and  let  me  die!' 

"Therewith  he  told  a  bleaaed  biatory; 
Aa  bow  hia  father  had  the  gardener  been, 
Who  kept  the  garden  where  the  Lord  did  lie. 
And  who  the  aaceixling  from  the  tomb  had  aeeo. 

"  Of  the  Lord'a  firienda  on  earth,  how  much  he  told. 
For  them  he  knew,  or  they  who  had  them  known ; 
Far  more  than  any  written  book  could  hold, 
That  day  to  my  enlarged  mind  waa  ahown ! 

"  And  of  the  Lord  auch  living  form  he  brought 
It  aeemed  that  I  beheld  him  in  that  place; 
That  there  1  aaw  the  miraclea  he  wrought ; 
That  I  had  converse  with  him  lace  to  fiice ! 

**  Oh,  wondroua  knowledge !  and  fiom  that  day  forth 
I  have  not  ceaaed  to  preach  the  bleaaed  word ; 
For  fotuacore  years  and  upwarda,  through  the 
Have  I  proclaimed  glad  tidinga  of  the  Lord ! 

"  But  in  the  city,  'mid  the  cmah  of  men, 
I  would  not  ye  should  dig  my  lowly  grave, 
But  carry  me  unto  the  Kedron'a  glen. 
And  lay  me  in  the  mountain'a  chapelled  cave ! 

**  For  there  I  laid  the  old  raan'a  bonea  in  peace, 
And  there  would  I  my  earthly  port  should  reat! 
Carry  me  hence !  for  ere  the  daylight  reaae 
I  must  be  with  the  Lord,  a  marriage-gueat  !** 


THE  GIPSY  MOTTHER'S  SONG. 

The  merry  miller*a  may  dame 
Hath  not  a  wish  her  heart  to  tame; 
The  baron's  lady,  young  and  fair. 
Hath  gold  to  spend,  and  gold  to  wear; 
The  Queen  of  England,  richer  still. 
Hath  aU  the  world  to  do  her  will! 
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Bat  Engltnd'i  Queen,  with  all  her  ttate, 
Nor  beron'e  wife,  nor  miller's  mate, 
With  all  their  wealth,  are  bleet  aa  we. 
Within  the  tent,  beneath  the  tree, — 
Aa  thou  and  I,  my  bri^t-eyed  dove. 
And  he,  the  father,  whom  we  love! 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  TOUCH. 


**0d  oecMioD  of  then  praetice*  upon  the  eraduUtf  of  the 
ifnorant,  the  face  of  the  corpae  waa  bared,  aa  well'aa  the 
bnait  and  aruw ;  the  budy  waa  wrapped  in  a  windinc-alieet 
of  the  wbiteat  linen,  ao  thai  if  blood  vhoold  flow,  it  would  be 
Inatantly  obaenred.  After  a  maaa  pecnliarlj  adapted  to  the 
ordeal,  the  moat  aospected,  calling  down  the  airnal  veoffeance 
of  heaven  if  they  spoke  falielr.  Bucceaaively  approaebcd  the 
bier,  and  made  the  aifn  of  the  crota  npoa  the  dead  laan*! 
breast.*' 


"Stand  back!  and  let  me  paw 

On  to  the  holy  place! 
Stand  bock,  my  friend,  if  such  thou  be; — 
Stand  bock,  my  alandemui  enemy;— 
Impede  me  none!  and  let  me  see 

The  dead  man  face  to  face! 

"Oh  body  stiflT  and  .stark. 

If  I  have  done  thee  ill. 
Let  every  cruel  wound  of  thine 
Pour  to  the  earth  the  sanguine  sign! 
Hide  not  the  guilt  if  it  is  mine, 

Oh,  body  stark  and  still! 

•*  I  that  have  been  thy  friend. 

And  with  thee  counsel'  ta'en. 
To  whom  thy  secret  thoughts  were  shown ; 
Whose  soul  was  precious  as  mine  own— 
Oh !  if  this  deed  were  mine,  make  known 

By  blood  outpoured  like  rain! 

**Here,  on  thy  stony  brow, 

My  bared  right-hand  I  lay; 
Here,  on  thy  loving,  wounded  breast, 
Into  thy  wounds  my  hand  is  prest! 
Oh,  body,  by  black  wrong  distrest, 

If  I  am  guilty,  say ! 

"My  hand  hath  not  a  stain! 

The  death-robe  yet  is  white! 
Now  slanderer,  como  forth,  an  thou  dare. 
And  here  upon  this  altar-stair. 
Stand,  with  firm  foot,  and  right-harul  bare ! 

So  heaven  attest  the  right ! 

**!  challenge  thee  to  proof! 

I  know  the  secret  wood, 
Where  thou  and  thine  accomplice  ran! 
Here  Ueth  he,  thy  murdered  man! 
Now,  touch  that  body  stark  and  wan, 

And  dare  the  accanog  bkxxi!'* 


THE  ANDALUSIAN  LOVER. 

A  PicUire. 

Scene  —  The  Boudoir  of  an  EngUak  HA 

Mas.  Alvarez  and  her  Dadoiitee.  and  Mas.  Aflh 
BUKNHABi,  her  motker. 

MRS.  A8H. 

Lucy,  your  mother  does  not  like  young  Westwood. 

LDCY. 

But  you  would  like  him.  dearest  grandmamma! 

MRS.  ASH. 

Perhaps  1  might,  my  love;  but  now  sit  down. 
And  take  your  work,  your  drawmg,  or  your  boobj 
And  if  you  mean  to  wed  a  poor  man,  Lucy, 
Learn  to  be  an  economist  of  time. 
—  So,  daughter  Alvarez,  what  I  have  heard 
Is  really  true ;  this  match  meets  not  your  wishn. 

MRS.  ALVA. 

My  wishes !    Is 't  not  natural  for  a  roothtf 
To  wish  her  only  child  the  faireat  fbrtana! 

MRS.  A8H. 

No  doubt  on 't,  daughter  Alvarez;  bat  still 
What  is  that  faireat  fortune,  ia  th«  questkiQ. 

MRS.  ALVA. 

There  is  no  question  here !    I  'm  not  a  child. 
To  form  imperfect  judgmenia! 

MRS.  ASH. 

No,  my  daofhiir; 
But  let  me  hear  your  reasons  'gainst  ihia  matek: 
The  world  speaks  well  of  Westwtxid. 

MRS.  ALVA. 

As  a  BMi 

I  can  say  iXMight  againat  him  —  but  as  bosbsad 
For  Lucy  Alvarez — for  your  granddaughter. 
He  is  unmeet  indeed ! 

Mils.  Asn. 
Is  he  well-bred? 


MRS.  ALVA. 

Oh,  perfectly— or  vn  should  ne'er  have  kooini 

MRS.  ASH. 

Hiuidsome  and  clever,  is  he  ? 

MRS.  ALVA. 

So  he's  thought, 
But  to  my  taste  Is  neither ;  scarce  above 
The  middle  stature,  atid  too  grave  by  frr ; 
And  as  for  cleverness,  all  men  are  taught 
To  make  some  show  of  learning. 

MRS.  ASH. 

Is  he  moiall 
A  good  son,  and  a  generoua  landlord,  is  he  ? 

MRS.  ALVA. 

Oh.  most  absurd !  Landlord !  He  has  no  laoifll 
Why,  the  poor  IVethooodt  is  a  county  provaib: 
The  fether  wasted  all  his  patrimony ; 
He  sold  and  mortgaged  his  broad,  anciMit 
And  by  illegal  means  despoiled  the  heir. 
Till,  at  his  death,  the  very  fumilura— 
Costly  as  that  of  any  ducal  mansion-- 
Was  sold  to  pay  his  debts.    Landlord  indaad ! 
Why,  the  old  house  and  gronnda  alone 
Aitd  how  they  're  kept  up  is  a  minela! 
It  makes  ons  ■elanchtily  bat  l»  driv« 
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Me  old  gmtes,  where  never  carriage  enter*— 
only  will  be  opened  for  the  hearae! 

MRS.  ABU. 

1  you  not  he  had  a  mother  living  ? 

MRS.  ALVA. 

!  ahe  waa  a  Cavendiah,  and  brought 
•  fortune. 

ma.  A8H. 

True  —  poor  Margaret  Cavendiah ! 
re  at  achooi  together;  a  fine  creature, 
fona-hearted*  noble-minded  girl 
laigaret  Cavendiah! 

Mia.  ALVA. 

But  now  none  aee  her; 
spa  no  company ;  ahe  haa  no  carriage,— 
ed  ao  long  out  of  aociety, 
>  one  mivea  her. 


MR8.  A8H. 

Tia  the  world'a  way! 
at  her  auo,  I  hope,  ia  dutiful. 

MRS.  ALVA. 

be  on 't — I  ne'er  heard  a  word  againat  him; 
Ji  a  ruined  name  and  broken  fortune 

0  match  for  Lucy  Alvarez! 

'  doea  he  enter  not  the  church  or  army, 
t  preferment  there !  —  *t  were  nobler  &r — 

1  manlier  fiir,  than  being  a  fortune-hunter! 

MRS.  ASH. 

•qghter  Alvarez,  one  little  word : 
icy,  you  may  lay  jrour  book  aside — 
ill  attention  have  you  given  your  book<>— 
im  thia  footstool    Now  recall  your  youth, 
aoghter  Alvarez! 

MRS.  ALVA. 

There  are  not  many 
bid  me  call  again  what  is  scarce  paaL 

MRS.  ASH. 

>  flatterer,  but  your  matron  years 

>  your  brow  like  youth ;  and  now,  my  Alice, 
ck  your  memory  twenty  living  yeara, 

bat  ia  preaent  with  you  ? 

MRS.  ALVA. 

Ah,  I  aee 
Bold  entrap  me !    But  the  caae  is  not 
IleL    Don  Pedro  Alvarez 
OK  than  of  a  noble  slock  —  was  rich, 
waa  thought  to  be  the  dowerleai  child 
Bor  Englishman. 

MRS.  ASH. 

But,  dearest  Alice, 
a  not  waStr  him  to  woo  yon,  spite 
siber's  wishes  and  your  mother's  prayen — 
Ude  me  not  with  looks  — our  gentle  Lucy 
Ht  be  disobedient  in  her  love ! 

MRS.  ALVA. 

M  proved  I  waa  right    Poor  Alvarez! 
{boat  all  Andalusia  waa  there  none 
al  bias !    You  foved  him  like  a  son ! 


Did  grant  your  judgment  right,  although  you  fled, 
Aa  Lucy  shall  not —  like  a  guilty  thing — 
So  may  jrou,  in  thia  matter  of  her  wooing. 
Find  that  our  little  Lucy  chooseth  well, 
Despite  ber  mother's  judgment. 

Ah,  my  Lucy, 
You  knew  not,  did  you,  that  your  mother'a  marriage 
Waa  one  of  stealth  ? —  that  she  waa  wooed 
Like  Juliet,  in  the  play  7 

LUCY. 

Oh,  ytB ;  for  many  a  year 
I  've  had  a  gueas  at  some  such  sweet  romance ! 
There  waa  a  famoua  painter  made  a  picture. 
And  that  seme  picture  frtMn  my  esrliest  childhood 
Fixed  my  regard ;  't  is  in  the  drawing-room, 
Hung  just  above  the  Indian  cabinet, 
And  it  ia  called  **The  Andaluaian  Lover  ;^ 
I  thought  it  WQ8  the  portrait  of  my  mother; 
And  that  the  lover  bore  a  strong  reaemblanoe 
Unto  the  miniature  my  mother  wearsy — 
I  understand  it  now ! 

But,  mother  dear. 
Have  I  said  aught  to  grieve  you ?— Oh,  foigive  me* 

MRS.  ALVA*    (JCiuing  ktr.) 
No^  my  dear  girl !    But  had  you  known  ywu  fttber. 
You  could  not  laughingly  have  spoken  of  bim ! 


MRS.  ASH. 

btyoa  love  young  Weatwood  ! 
'CQ  «  I,  my  Alice,  and  your  fiither. 


My  Alice,  let  theae  memoriea  of  the  peat 
Bring  bleanngs  to  your  daughter !    Good  Don  PMio 
Waa  worthy  of  yoqr  neyer^lying  love ; 
And  Arthur  Weatwood— njiy,  I  '11  have  my  will- 
Is  not  less  worthy  Lqcy's. 

Come,  this  day 
I  '11  viait  my  old  friend  who  hath  been  achooled 
By  hard  adversity,  good  Margaret  Cafendiah; 
And  yon  ahall  go  with  me ! 


INSTALLATION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OP 
MAGNESIA. 

T  WAS  morning,  and  the  city  was  aatir, 

Aa  if  aome  new  joy  were  awaiting  her. 

Doon  were  thrown  wide,  and  all  adown  the  atraet 

The  pavement  anawered  to  the  tread  of  foeC; 

And  everywhere  aome  eagerspoken  word 

About  the  expected  Bishop  might  be  heard. 

And  then  *twaa  told,  how,  while  the  people  atept 

Ere  the  first  streaka  of  day,  the  church  waa  awepc  j^ 

How  holy  water  all  about  was  spilled ; 

How  every  censer  waa  with  incenae  filled ; 

And  furthermore,  that  even  now  might  they 

Expect  the  Bishop  (m  his  onward  way, 

For  they  who  rode  to  meet  him  had  been  goM 

Three  boun  at  least    They  must  be  here  anoa . 

Anon  the  throng  returned ;  the  cavalcade 
Along  the  street  their  easy  progress  made ; 
And  all  admired  the  horMa'  stately  tread. 
And  the  mixed  rider's  vestments,  blue  and  rad 
But  chiefly  all  regards  to  him  were  given. 
Who  came  the  anoinied  delegate  o**  beavan, 
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WtK>  in  the  midst  in  solemn  state  appeared, 

With  high,  pale  forehead,  and  a  curied  black  beard. 

The  cliurch  waf  reached;  the  holy  hynui  was 
raised. 
And  to  the  roof  a  thouaand  tapers  blaied ; 
Priests  rubed  in  white  received  him  at  the  door. 
And  turbaned  foreheads  touched  the  marble  floor. 

Upon  his  throne  the  patriarch  took  his  seat. 
In  silken  vesture  flowing  to  his  feet, 
Wrmight  in  rich  needlework  with  gokl  and  gem. 
Of  pictured  saints  embroidered  round  the  hem. 

Li^ts  beamed ;  the  censer's  silver  chaioa  were 
swayed. 
And  ckNids  of  incense  every  band  dbeyed. 
The  Bishop  ruse,  and  o'er  the  kneeling  crowd 
Thrice  waved  the  rood,  and  blessing  spake  aloud. 
Again  hymns  pealed,  and  incense  warm  and  rich 
In  cloudy  volumes  veiled  each  aainted  nich«. 
The  Bisliop  rose ;  the  pictured  saints  were  kissed. 
And  from  the  door  the  people  were  dismissed. 

Fhe  Bishop  was  installed ;  the  golden  sun 
Blanned  the  purple  sea,  and  day  was  done. 


A  FOREST  SCENE 
IN  THE  DATS  OF  WICKLIFPB. 

A  UTTIJC  child  she  read  a  book 

Beside  an  open  door; 
And.  as  she  read  page  after  page, 

She  wooder'd  more  and  .more. 

Her  little  finger  carefully 
Went  pointing  out  the  place;  — 

Her  golden  locks  hung  drooping  down. 
And  shadow'd  half  her  free. 

The  open  book  lay  on  her  knee. 

Her  eyes  on  it  were  bent; 
And  as  she  read  page  after  page. 

The  colour  came  and  went. 

She  sate  D|pn  a  mossy  stooe 

An  open  door  beside; 
And  round,  ibr  miles  on  every  band, 

Stretch'd  out  a  fi>reat  wide. 

llie  Slimmer  sun  shone  on  the  treea. 
The  deer  lay  in  the  shade; 

And  overhead  the  singing  birds 
Their  pleasant  cUimour  made. 

There  was  no  garden  round  the  home, 
And  it  was  low  and  small« — 

The  forest  sward  grew  to  the  door; 
The  lichens  on  the  wall. 

Inhere  was  no  garden  round  aboat. 
Yet  flowers  were  growing  five. 

The  cowslip  and  the  daflbdil, 
UiioD  the  foraBt«let. 


The  butterfly  went  flitting  by. 
The  bees  were  in  the  flowers; 

But  the  little  child  sate  sieedfrstly. 
As  she  had  sate  for  hours. 

**  Why  sit  you  here,  my  little  maid  ? 

An  aged  pilgrim  spake; 
The  child  look'd  upward  from  her 

Like  one  but  juat  awake. 

Back  foil  her  locks  of  golden  hair, 

And  solemn  was  her  look. 
As  thus  she  answer'd,  witlesaly, 

**0h,  sir.  I  read  this  book!'* 

**And  what  is  there  within  that  book 

To  win  a  child  like  thee? — 
Up!  join  thy  mates,  the  merry  birdi^ 

And  frolic  with  the  beeT' 

''Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  leave  this  book, 

I  love  it  more  than  play;  — 
I  've  read  all  legends,  but  this  ooe 

Ne'er  saw  1  till  this  day. 

*'And  there  is  something  in  this  book 
That  makes  all  care  be  gone, — 

And  yet  I  weep.  I  know  not  why. 
As  I  go  reading  on!" 

•*  Who  art  thou,  child,  that  thou  shooklil  m 
A  book  with  roickle  heed? — 

Books  are  for  clerks — the  King  himaatf 
Hath  much  ado  to  read !" 

-My  frther  is  a  forester — 

A  bowman  keen  and  good ; 
He  keeps  the  deer  within  their  boond. 

And  worketh  in  the  wood. 

**My  mother  died  in  Candlemas^- 

The  flowers  are  all  in  blow 
Upon  her  grave  at  Allonhy 

Down  in  the  dale  below.'* 

This  said.*  unto  her  book  she  Com'd, 

As  steedfrst  as  before; 
*«Nay."  said  the  pilgrim,  *«nay.  ixM  yet, 

And  you  must  tell  me  more. 

''Who  was  it  taught  you  thus  to  rmdlT 
"Ah,  sir.  it  was  my  mother, — 

She  taught  me  bdth  to  read  and  spell— 
And  so  she  taught  my  brother; 

"My  brother  dwells  at  Alkmby 
With  the  good  monks  alway;  — 

And  this  new  book  he  brought  lo  ma^ 
But  only  for  one  day. 

"Oh,  sir,  it  Is  a  wondrous  book. 

Better  than  Charlemagne, — 
And,  be  you  pleased  to  leave  me  now, 

ru  read  in  it  again!" 

"Nay,  read  to  me,**  the  pilgrim  anid; 

And  the  little  child  went  on. 
To  read  of  Chubt,  as  was  aec  forth 

In  tha  Goapel  of  St.  John. 
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On,  oo  riM  read,  ud  g«otIe  tmn 
Adown  her  cheetn  did  slide; 

Hie  pilgrim  nte,  with  bended  head. 
And  he  wepC  at  her  ode. 


•*l've  heard.*'  nid  be.  •*tbe  Archbiahop^ 
I  've  heard  the  Pbpe  of  Rome, 

But  never  did  their  apoken  worda 
Thoa  to  my  spirit  come! 

•*The  book,  it  is  a  bleased  book! 

Its  name,  what  may  it  be? 
Said  ahe,  **  They  are  the  woida  of  Cnun 

That  I  have  read  to  thee; 
Now  done  into  the  English  tnngoe 

For  fiilks  imleam*d  aa  weT 


•■Sancta  MariaT  said  the  man. 

Our  eanons  have  decreed 
That  thia  Is  an  unholy  book 

For  simple  folk  to  read ! 

-Saneta  Maria!  Bless*d  be  Goo! 

Had  thia  good  book  been  mine, 
I  need  not  have  gone  on  pilgrimage 

T\>  holy  Pkleatine ! 

"Give  me  the  book,  and  let  me  read! 

Mj  soul  is  strangely  stirr'd;^- 
Tbay  are  soeh  words  of  love  and  truth 

Aa  ne'er  befiwe  I  heard!" 

The  little  girl  gave  up  the  book. 
Ami  the  pilgrim,  old  and  brown. 

With  reverent  lipa  did  kiss  the  page, 
TImo  oo  the  sione  sat  down. 

Am!  aye  he  read  page  after  page; 

B^9  after  page  he  tum'd ; 
And  aa  be  read  their  blessed  words. 

His  heart  vrithin  him  bom'd. 

Still,  atiU  tue  book  the  old  man  read, 
Aa  be  would  ne'er  have  done; 

Fkom  the  hour  of  noon  he  read  the  book, 
Unto  the  aeC  of  aun. 

Tbe  little  cfaikl  she  brought  him  oat 

A  eake  of  wheaten  bread ; 
But  it  lay  vnbnike  at  eventide; 


Nor  did  he  raise  his  head 
Until  he  every  written  page 
Within  the  book  had  read. 

Then  came  tbe  sturdy  forester 
Along  the  homeward  track. 

Whistling  aloud  a  hunting  tune. 
With  a  slain  deer  on  his  back. 

Loud  greeting  gave  the  forester 

Unto  the  pilgrim  poor; 
The  old  man  rose  with  thoughtful 

And  enter'd  at  the  door. 


The  two  had  sate  them  down  lo  meal. 

And  the  pilgrim  'gan  to  tell 
How  he  had  eaten  on  Olivet, 

And  drank  at  Jacob's  well. 

And  then  he  told  how  he  had  kselt 
Where'er  our  Loan  had  pray'd; 

How  he  had  in  the  Garden  been. 
And  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid;— 

And  then  he  tum'd  unto  the  book. 

And  read,  in  English  plain. 
How  CKaiST  had  died  on  Calvary; 

How  he  had  risen  again; 

And  all  hia  comfortable  worda. 

His  deeds  of  mercy  all. 
He  read,  and  of  the  widow's  roita^ 

AiKi  the  poor  prodigaL 

As  water  lo  the  perched  aoU, 

As  to  the  hungry,  bread, 
So  foil  upon  the  woodman's  soul 

Each  word  the  pilgrim  read. 

Thus  through  the  midnight  did  they  read, 

UntU  the  dawn  of  day; 
And  then  came  in  the  woodman's  sod 

To  fotch  the  book  away. 

All  quick  and  troubled  was  hia  speech, 
His  ftce  was  pale  with  dread. 

For  he  said,  ''The  King  hath  made  a  law 
That  the  book  must  not  be  read,— 

For  it  was  such  a  fearful  heresy, 
The  holy  Abbot  aaid." 
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The  life  of  the  scholar  united  with  that  of  the 
dergjman,  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  barren  and 
inattractive  to  the  general  reader,  from  its  being 
deficient  in  those  stirring  incidents  which  fix  the 
attention  and  take  strong  hold  upon  the  memory, 
lliere  may  be  every  virtue  under  heaven,  all  the 
graces  of  the  mind,  and  the  fullest  dcvelopement 
of  thoee  tranquil  and  better  qualifications  of  the 
heart  which  are,  in  truth  and  reason,  men*s  no- 
blest attributes ;  but  there  must  be  stir  and  bus- 
tlsi  animation  and  variety,  to  enchain  the  indifl 
ferent  reader  to  the  biographical  page.  Why  the 
purer  virtues  alone  are  so  inattractive,  is  perhaps 
owing  to  the  superior  charm  they  possess  in  the 
social  circle.  They  must  be  experienced  to  be 
viloed,  and  interest  firom  immediate  contact  and 
personal  observation,  becoming  mere  verbiage  on 
paper,  because  they  are  there  seen  divested  of  their 
simple  charms ;  the  chaste  beauty  of  their  hues 
being,  like  the  transitory  expression  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  orator  or  the  actor,  untransferable, 
and  only  truly  engaging  in  actual  observation. 

To  this  tranquil  order  of  biographical  subjects 

belongs  the  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henrt  Hart 

MiLMAJf,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 

tnd  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Ox- 

fiird.    He  was  bom  in  London,  February  10th, 

1791 ;  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 

Xilman,  a  very  eminent  physician,  considered  to 

baie  been  much  in  Uic  confidence  of  the  late  king 

tod  queen  of  England.    The  name  of  Mr.  Mil- 

■u'l  mother  was  Hart. 

Oor  poet  was  first  sent  to  school  at  Greenwich, 
'  where  he  had  for  a  master  the  welLknown  Dr. 
^^ttrles  Bumey.  From  the  tutorage  of  Dr.  Bur- 
^  be  was  removed  to  Eton.  In  that  celebrated 
^Buoary  he  remained  about  nine  years.  In  the 
^tr  1810  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  entered  at  Bra- 
^Nose  College.  At  this  university  be  obtained 
^(reateit  number  of  prizes  that  ever  fell  to  the 
l^ofooe  individual.  One  of  these  was  for  English 
*vie,  one  for  Latin  verse,  and  a  third  and  fourth 
^Eogliih  and  Latin  essays,  while  he  was  distin- 
piihed  for  the  first  honours  in  the  examinations. 
Iq  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Mil  man  became  a  fellow 
^Bnzen-Nose  College,  and  in  1817  entered  into 
%  orders.  It  was  in  the  year  1817  that  the 
IKtfifc  of  St  Mary  in  the  town  of  Reading  was 


conferred  upon  him.  In  1831  he  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  in  the  university, — an  offict 
usually  held  for  five  years,  but  the  professor  is 
customarily  re-elected  for  the  same  term.  Ill  1894, 
Mr.  Milman  married  Mary  Anne,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  CockelL 

In  the  foregoing  lines  are  comprised  all  the 
events  of  the  peaceful  and  virtuous  life  of  a  di»> 
tinguished  man,  up  to  the  period  when  his  name 
came  forth  to  the  world  in  his  writings.  In  the 
time  preceding  that  period,  to  arrive  at  such  ho- 
nours there  must  have  been  as  arduous,  nay  more 
arduous  mental  labour,  than  he  encounters  who 
overruns  kingdoms,  or  whose  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  by  sea  and  land  fill  a  folio 
over  which  the  reader  bends  with  admiration  and 
interest  How  little  does  the  one  attract,  com- 
pared with  the  other !  Yet  how  enchaining  and 
useful,  —  how  much  matter  for  contemplation 
would  be  afforded  to  the  world,  were  it  practica- 
ble to  record  all  the  workings  of  the  student's 
mind,  which  have  passed  away  in  secret  The 
strugglings  afler  knowledge,  the  satisfaction  at 
successful  progress,  the  despair  of  conquering  a 
difficulty  at  one  time,  and  the  triumph  over  ob- 
stacles at  another;  the  aspirations  af\er  distinc- 
tion, tlie  perseverance  in  toil  and  the  glory  of 
success. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Milman  before  the 
public  was  in  the  tragedy  of  "Faxioi**  whkh  was 
written  before  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  afl 
terwards  performed  with  distinguished  eucosM. 
It  appeared  on  the  scene  at  Drury-Lane,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1818;  but  it  had  been  previ- 
ously  published  by  its  author,  and  had  passed 
through  three  editions.  The  plot  of  this  drama 
is  more  than  commonly  interesting,  and  hss  the 
recommendation  of  being  simple,  and  conse- 
quently more  noble  in  character  in  proportion 
to  its  simplicity.  The  imagery  is  natural  and 
chaste,  the  diction  pure  and  elegant  The  poetry 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  abounds  in  pas- 
sages of  chastened  beauty  and  great  fi^licity  of 
expression. 

The  **  Fall  of  Jerusalem,**  the  next  dramatic 
work  of  this  poet  appeared  in  1820.    Perhape 
there  is  more  of  nature  and  pathos,  more  to  afiect  .^ 
the  heart  and  feelings  in  this  poem  than  in  **  Fa* 
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no,**  or,  rather,  more  that  strikes  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  prodaces  profoiinder  impressiooi. 
The  time  is  limited  to  thirty-six  hours ;  and  the 
■object  admitting  powerful  descriptions,  the  au- 
thor has  not  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  all 
which  was  within  his  grasp,  to  enhance  the  eflbct 
of  the  performance.  There  is  a  happy  substitu- 
tion of  prophecy  for  the  ancient  government  of 
destiny,  and  all  the  various  characters  are  forci- 
bly and  nobly  eonoeived.  Thu  poem  is  well  wor- 
thy the  pen  of  a  clergyman,  gifted,  as  its  author 
ondeniably  is,  with  genius  and  learning  &r  above 
the  ooihmon  lot  of  dramatic  writers. 

These  works  may  be  said  to  have  establishad 
their  author's  &me  upon  an  immovable  basts, 
and,  with  others  which  he  has  undertaken  since, 
to  have  earned  him  a  celebrity  of  no  mean  grade. 
Mr.  Milman  assiduously  performs  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman,  and  is  greatly  respected  by  all  who 
know  him  in  that  character.  They  are  things  not 
A  little  to  be  envied,  in  journeying  through 


the  wild  of  life,  the  possessing  that  Uamdessness 
of  character,  and  the  attracting  that  a&ctioo 
fh>m  our  fellow-citizens  which  is  so  seldom  the 
lot  of  celebrity.  Thus  is  doubled  the  sum  of 
rational  enjoyment  In  these  respects  Mr.  Mil- 
man  is  to  be  envied,  if  envy  it  be  lawful  to  indulge 
towards  any  of  our  fellow-creatures;  and,  if  report 
say  true,  no  one  more  merits  to  enjoy  the  delight- 
ful feeling  of  conscious  virtue  than  the  author  of 
-Faao." 

Several  articles  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review,**  in 
its  better  literary  days,  are  attributed  to  the  pco 
of  Mr.  Milman;  but  none  of  them  are  tainted  with 
the  asperity  which  was  so  long  the  besetting  on 
of  that  publication.  The  Oxford  professor  of 
poetry  would  be  as  frr  above  the  meanness  of 
personal  abuse,  as  his  talents  ara  above  those  of 
most  who  laboured  in  that  work  in  its  days  of 
rabid  criticism.  Mr.  Milman*s  articles  wen  lit^ 
rary,  temperate,  and  such  as  might  be  expsctcd 
from  the  pen  of  the  Christian  and  the  post 
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iTaflo; 

A  TRAGEDY. 
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ADVKBTISEHENT. 


Tn  bllowiiv  itMmpc  It  nvivii«  our  (dd  Mikoal 

InaK  with  gnum  Mmplicily  of  plot,  mi  wriltao 

*Mi  ma*  *MW  to  ika  Migo.    CireunMtmow  ud  tn 

Ofiaim  of  ooiaidMtble  woight  iaducad  ma  la  pnfer 

Aalw  pnilooi  oHnl  of  (he  prax;  u  in  rhe  una 

cmt,  U  im  naiiB  an  udbU  or  nudBimla,  Iba  qniat 

doap  of  obUvtoo  will  ba  inSiuUljr  ><■  gratiiig  n  u 

•alhnr'a  feelingi,  Uum  a  Daily  and  tumultoaaa  emm- 

liaiiDapobltc  thaaue;  iC  on  tha  othar  hand,  public 

•pnno  ba  ia  it!  btwir.  ita  aaWqaanl  Rppaaranca  on 

Aa  ita|a  muld  ba  at  Imm  undar  lavouiable  aoapicaii 

1  aa  amn,  that  Ibere  ia  a  prajudica  at  tha  Ihaatn 

aiaiaat  plaja  which  ban  fini  appaarad  in  priu ;  but 

whancB  it  cngiualai  I  ajn  at  a  loa  to  concaiTa.    It 

b«af  iBp(wbla,an  Ifag  pnaanlacala  ofour  Ibaatni^ 

bt  mm  ibaa  a  cartain  propanioa  of  ihoaa  praaeat  to 

Ma  «r  haar  wait  aufficiaol  diatinclaeB  la  torn  a  jodg- 

■■Bl  oa  a  draaia,  which  ia  indepaodaDl  of  ibam  and 

katf )  iiaoraly  would  ba  an  advantoga  ttat  a  pra- 

TtNi  faniiiarilf  wiih  tha  iangoaga  and  incideuta 

I      Aaddaoabla  Iha  andiaoca  Meatehlboaa  li^toraod 

liwr  tooeha  of  diaiactor,  of  paaiait,  sod  of  poatrj, 

«  MUefa  dniBati«  eieellance  to  maitily  dsponda.     I 

P  mirdf  Dot  of  Iha  qaoHion  Ifaoaa  wbo  go  to  a 

1^  hoM  man  deain  of  rDvalty,  whcaa  Dpouoaa 

ate  wtf  woald  ba  of  *«y  alight  aaloa. 

Ik  nay  a  innded  on  a  ilory,  which  wai  qootad 
■Ai  Aaaoal  RagiMar  £w  17%,  fiom  the  -  Varietita 
'Utoatara;"  bqtgtaal  hliaitiaa  haie  baaa  tokni 


DRAMATIS  FGRSCWf. 

Don  or  ThnMxat. 
GoaaUiVO,   I  _  .  _ 

Anuh         Jft-aton^Woroioa 


GiULDi  Faiio. 
Babtolo. 

DlNDOLO. 


r 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

A  Soem  Bad  Oradila  and  Appanta  (fAUijmf. 

Etltr  FutiO  end  BuNca. 

Wht  what  a  paevkh  auTioat  ftbuliM, 
Wu  ha,  ibaL  vow'd  cold  wadlock'a  atoiapba* 
Weatiaa  Iha  Ibin  and  dainty  plumn  of  bta; 
Thai  a  jbod  hniband'a  holy  appalita, 
like  the  groa  aarrait  of  intanparaca  joy, 
Growi  licUy  and  Tailidiais  •■  the  awaeM 

With  what  dalicioaa  •com  wa  iaogh  away 


Which  of  diy  ■noolh  looka 
TaaehaA  thti  hannonr  of  Maod  deeaitf 
Oh,myownFaBu!  if  a  aerpant  told  ma 
That  it  wai  iiinglato  id  a  kxia  liko  thina, 
I  aboDld  baliava  it    Ob,  thon  iweatly  blaa! 
That  It  cold  midnight qoitl'M  myaida  Upon 
O'ar  muaty  vxam,  daA  agn'd  and  chanctor'di 
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O'er  boUing  skelleti,  cruciblM  and  stilli. 
Drug!  and  oliziiB. 

FAZIO. 

Ay,  chide  oo,  my  love ; 
The  nightingale's  complaining  ia  more  sweet, 
Than  half  the  dull  unvarying  birds  that  pipe 
Perpetual  amorous  joy. — Tell  me,  Bianca, 
How  long  is 't  since  we  wedded. 

BIAMCA. 

Wooldst  thoa  know 
Thy  right  and  title  to  thy  wearineM  ?— 
Beyond  two  years. 

FAZIO. 

Days,  days,  Bianca !  Love 
Hath  in  its  calendar  no  tedious  time. 
So  long  as  what  cold  lifeleai  souls  call  ywn. 
Oh,  with  my  books,  my  sage  philosophy. 
My  in.*'tLnti,  and  their  mother,  time  slides  on 
So  smoothly,  as  't  were  &irn  asleep,  (bigetting 
Its  heaven-ordained  motion.    We  are  poor; 
But  in  the  wealth  of  love,  in  that,  Bianca, 
In  that  we  are  eastern  sultans.    I  have  thought 
If  that  my  wondrous  alchymy  should  win 
That  precious  liquor,  whose  transmuting  dew 
Makes  the  black  iron  start  forth  brilliant  gold. 
Were  it  not  wise  to  cast  it  back  again 
Into  its  native  darkness  7 

BIANCA. 

Out  upon  it  I 

Oh,  leave  it  there,  my  Fazio ! —  Leave  it  there !  — 

I  hate  it !  —  T  is  my  rival,  't  is  thy  mistress. 

Ay,  this  it  is  that  makes  thee  strange  and  restless, 
A  truant  to  thine  own  Bianca's  arms, 
Tbm  wrondrous  secret. 

FAZIO. 

Dost  thou  know,  Bianca, 
Oar  neighbour,  old  Bartolo? 

BIANCA. 

Oyee,  yes  — 
That  yellow  wretch,  that  looks  as  he  were  stain*d 
With  watching  his  own  gold ;  every  one  knows  him, 
Enough  to  loathe  him.    Not  a  friend  hath  he. 
Nor  kindred  nor  familiar ;  not  a  slave, 
Not  a  lean  serving  wench :  nothing  e*er  enter*d 
But  his  spare  self  within  his  jealous  doon. 
Except  a  wand 'ring  ret ;  and  that,  they  say. 
Was  famine-struck,  and  died  there.  —  What  of  him? 

FAZIO. 

Tet  he,  Bianca,  hdis  of  our  rich  ones. 

There 's  not  a  galliot  on  the  sea,  but  bean 

A  venture  of  Bartolo's ;  not  an  acre. 

Nay,  not  a  villa  of  our  proudest  princes. 

But  he  hath  cramp'd  it  with  a  mortgage ;  he. 

He  only  stocks  our  prisons  with  his  debtors 

I  saw  him  creeping  home  lost  night;  he  shodder'd 

As  he  unlock'd  his  door,  and  look'd  around, 

As  if  he  thought  that  every  breath  of  wind 

Were  some  keen  thief;  and  when  he  lock'd  him  in, 

I  heard  the  grating  key  turn  twenty  tiroes. 

To  try  if  all  were  safe.    I  look'd  again 

From  our  high  window  by  mere  chance,  and  saw 

The  motion  of  his  scanty  moping  lantern ; 

And,  where  his  wind-rent  lattice  was  ill  stufiTd 


With  tatter'd  remnants  of  a  money-bag. 
Through  cobwebs  and  thick  dust  I  spied  hb 
like  some  dry  withei^boned  anatomy, 
Through  a  huge  chest-lid,  jeabosly  and  acHilitf 
Uplifted,  peering  upon  coin  and  jewels, 
Ingoti  and  wedges,  and  broad  bars  of  goU, 
Upon  whose  lustre  the  wan  light  shone  muddilf  , 
As  though  the  New  World  bad  outran  the 
And  emptied  all  its  mines  in  that  ooane  hovaL 
Hk  ferret  eyes  gloated  as  wanton  o*tr  then. 
As  a  gross  Satyr  on  a  sleeping  Nymph ; 
And  then,  as  he  heard  something  like  a  soand. 
He  clapp'd  the  lid  to,  and  blew  out  the  lantern. 
But  I,  Bianca,  hurried  to  thy  arms. 
And  thank'd  my  God  that  I  had  braver  richaa. 

BIANCA. 

Oh  then,  let  that  black  furnace  bant:  daah  down 
Those  ugly  and  misshapen  jan  and  viala. 
Nay,  nay,  most  sage  philosopher,  to-nigh^ 
At  least  to-night,  be  only  thy  Bianca'a. 

[Shadmg$mkm 

FAZIO  (looking  fondly  at  ker.) 
Why,  e'en  the  Prince  of  Bards  waa  frlse  and  ih» 

derous, 
Who  girt  Jove's  bride  in  that  volupCoons  noe, 
Ere  she  could  win  her  weary  lord  to  love; 
While  my  earth-bom  Bianca  bean  by  natore 
An  ever-blooming  cnstus  of  delight! 

BIANCA. 

So  courtly  and  so  fiinciful,  my  Fazio ! 

Which  of  our  dukes  hath  lent  thee  hia  caat  piMMif 

Why,  such  a  musical  and  learned  phrase 

Had  soften'd  the  marchesa,  Aldabella, 

That  high  signora,  that  once  paroper*d  thee 

Almost  to  madness  with  her  ro^  smiles ; 

And  then  my  lady  queen  put  on  her  winter. 

And  froze  thee  till  thou  wert  a  very  icicle. 

Had  not  the  lowly  and  despised  Bianca 

Shone  on  it  with  the  summer  of  her  pity. 

FAZIO. 

Nay,  taunt  not  her,  Bianca,  taunt  not  her! 
Thy  Fazio  lovud  her  once.    Who,  who  wtmkl  blsBi 
Heaven's  moon,  because  a  manbc  hath  adorsd  it. 
And  died  in  his  dotage  7    E'en  a  saint  might  wisr 
Proud  Aldabella's  scorn,  nor  look  less  heavenly> 
Oh,  it  dropt  balm  upon  the  wounds  it  gave ; 
The  soul  was  pleased  to  be  so  sweetly  wroog'd. 
And  misery  grew  rapturous.    Aldsbella! 
The  gracious!  the  melodious!  Oh,  the  words 
Laugh'd  on  her  lips ;  the  motion  of  her  smiles 
Shower'd  beauty,  as  the  air-caressed  spny 
The  dews  of  morning;  and  her  stately  steps 
Were  light  as  though  a  winged  angel  trod 
Over  earth's  flowers,  and  feor'd  to  brush  anay 
Their  delicate  hues ;  ay,  e'en  her  very  robes 
Were  animate  and  breathing,  as  they  felt 
The  presence  of  her  loveliness,  spread  around 
Their  thin  and  gauzy  clouds,  ministering  freely 
Ofllicious  duty  on  the  shrine  where  Nature 
Hath  lavish'd  all  her  skill. 

BIANCA. 

A  proud  looae  wantan? 


-1 


FAZIO. 
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FAXIO. 

n !  —  Aklabellm  Ioom  ! — Then,  then 
ira  HUm  black  m  aoot  within, 
SH  virgin  snow  is  hot  and  rancid, 

^ ay,  it  may  be  in  heaven. 

Math  the  moon  is  wild  and  haggard, 
ipotted,  oh,  unholin«a 
r  been  to  delicately  lodged 
bad  devil  walk'd  fair  ParadiBe. 

BIANCA. 

lent  7    Hath  your  idol  quoff'd 
your  woii  incenae  ?    Fazio !  Fazio ! 
}r  gaudy  bark  would  aye  diadain 
stream  whereon  we  glide  so  amooth, 
i  fiearful  of  ye. 

FAZIO. 

Nay,  unjust ! 
■  Bianca !  who  foregoes, 
f  revel  of  a  golden  harp, 
i  and  rich  enchanting  falls, 
Mnestic  lute's  familiar  pleasing  7 
hou  vain  and  wanton  in  thy  power, 
v'st  canst  make  e'en  jealousy  look  lovely, 
r  punishment  for  that  bad  passion 
[KiM$e9  Aer]— Good  night!— I  wUl  but 
ch  a  kM>k 

reat  crucible  doth  its  slow  work, 
h  thee ;  unless  thou  lonciest,  sweet, 
>ella  lurks  behind  the  furnace ; 
heaven  knows  how  long  1  may  be  truant. 

[Exit  BlANCA. 
FAZIO   (icillS.) 

Star  of  the  first  magnitude 
yoimg  Fazio,  if  his  skill  should  work 
ous  secret  your  deep-closeted  sages 
in  dreaming  of!    Why  all  our  Florence 
00  narrow  for  his  branching  glories; 
erieap  the  Alps,  and  all  the  north 
to  see  the  great  philosopher. 
)e  wealthy  too  —  wealthy  in  fame ; 
golden  than  the  richest  gold. 

[A  groon  wUhout 
I !  what  a  gman  was  there ! 
Voice  without. 
'•!~Ohf  within  there,  neighbour! — Death, 
d  mercilesa  robbery ! 

FAZIO  opens  the  Door. 

What!  Bartolo! 

BARTOLO. 

my  friend !  Ha!  ha!  ha !  my  old  limbs! 
ink  them  half  so  tough  and  sinewy. 
; !  but  their  pins  prick*d  close  and  keen, 
strong  and  sturdy,  with  their  daggers, 
«  old  man  to  let  loose  his  ducats. 

FAZIO. 

iboar,  who? 

BARTOLO. 

Robbers,  black  crape-faeed  robben, 
Uood-aockers,  that  drain  your  veins, 
eir  meagre  bodies  aye  grow  sparer. 
'  that  I  had  moneys  from  the  Duke, 
ndi'd  them,  neighbour:  not  a  ducat, 
doit,  to  cnm  themaeWea  withal. 


Got  they  from  old  Bartola Oh,  I  bleed ! 

And  my  old  heart  beats  minotea  like  a  dock. 


FAZIO. 


A  surgeon,  friend 


BARTOLO. 

'Ay,  one  of  your  kind  batchem, 
Who  cot  and  slash  your  flesh  for  their  own  paatime. 
And  then.  God  bless  the  mark!   they  roost  havt 

money! 
Gold,  gold,  or  nothing !  Silver  is  grown  coarae. 
And  rings  unhandsomely.    Have  1  'scaped  robbing. 

Only  to  give  7 Oh  there !  there !  there !  Cold,  cold, 

Cold  as  December. 

FAZIO. 

Nay,  then,  a  confessor! 

BARTOLO. 

A  confosBor!  one  of  your  black  smooth  lalken, 

That  drone  the  name  of  God  incesaantly. 

Like  the  drear  burthen  of  a  doleful  ballad! 

That  sing  to  one  of  bounteous  codicils 

To  the  Franciscans  or  some  hospital ! 

Oh !  there 's  a  shooting !  —  Oozing  here !  —  Ah  me ! 

My  ducats  and  my  ingots  scarcely  cold 

From  the  hot  Indiea! — Oh!  and  I  forgot 

To  aeal  thoae  jewels  from  the  Milan  Duke ! 

Oh !  misery,  misery !  —  Just  this  very  day, 

And  that  mad  spendthrift  Angelo  hath  not  sign*d 

The  mortgage  on  thoae  meadows  by  the  A  mo. 

Oh !  misery,  misery !  —  Yet  I  'scaped  them  bravely. 

And  brought  my  ducaif  off! [Diet 

FAZIO. 

Why  e'en  lie  there,  as  foul  a  mass  of  earth 

As  ever  loaded  it.    T  were  sin  to  chanty 

To  wring  one  drop  of  brine  upon  thy  corpsew 

In  sooth.  Death 's  not  nice-stomach 'd,  to  be  craoun'd 

With  such  unsavoury  oflbl.    What  a  god 

'Mong  men  might  this  dead  wither'd  thing  have  been. 

That  now  must  rot  beneath  the  earth,  as  once 

He  rotted  on  it!    Why  his  wealth  had  won 

In  better  hands  an  atmosphere  around  him. 

Musical  ever  with  the  voice  of  blessing. 

Nations  around  his  tomb,  like  marble  mourners. 

Vied  for  their  pedestala — In  beuer  hands  7 

Methinks  these  fingers  are  not  coarwe  nor  clumsy. 

Philcaophy,  Philosophy !  thou  'rt  lame 

And  tortoiae-paced  u*  my  fleet  deeires7 

I  scent  a  shorter  path  to  fame  and  richea. 

The  Hesperian  trees  nod  their  rich  cluster*  at  me. 

Tickling  my  timorous  and  withdrawing  grasp;  — 

I  would,  yet  dare  not  .-—that 's  a  coward's  reckooiof 

Half  of  the  sin  lies  in  "  I  would."    To-morrow, 

If  that  it  find  me  poor,  will  write  me  fool, 

And  mjrself  be  a  mock  unto  myself. 

Ay,  and  the  body  murder'd  in  my  bouse ! 

Your  carrion  breeds  moat  strange  and  loathsome  in* 

aecia — 
Suspicion 's  of  the  quickest  and  the  keenest — 
So.  neighbour,  by  your  leave,  your  keys!  In  sooth. 
Thou  hadsC  no  desperate  love  for  holy  church ; 
Long-knolled  bell  were  no  sweet  music  to  thee. 
A  •*  God  be  with  thee"  shall  be  all  thy  himb  ; 
Tbou  nevar  lovedat  thoae  dry  and  droning  prieali. 
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Thoa  It  mt  moct  cool  and  quiet  in  my  garden ; 
Your  gay  and  gilded  vault  would  be  too  coatly. 

[Exit  with  the  body  o/Bartolo. 


SCENE  II. 

AStrteL 

Enter  Fazio,  wifk  a  dark  Lantern, 

I,  wont  to  rove  like  a  tame  household  dog, 
Caress  d  by  every  hand,  and  fearing  none, 
Now  prowl  e'en  like  a  grey  and  treasonous  wolf. 
'T  is  a  bad  deed  to  rob,  and  1  Ml  have  none  on 't : 
*Ti8  a  bad  deed  to  rob  —  and  whom?  the  dead! 
Ay,  of  their  winding*sheets  and  coflin  nails. 
T  is  but  a  quit-rent  for  the  land  I  sold  him. 
Almost  two  yards  to  house  him  and  his  worms : 
Somewhat  usurious  in  the  main,  but  that 
Is  honest  thriO  to  your  keen  usurer. 
Had  he  a  kinsman,  nay  a  friend,  't  were  devilish. 
But  now  whom  rub  I  f  why  tlie  state  —  In  sooth 
Marvellous  little  owe  I  this  same  state. 
That  1  should  be  so  dainty  of  its  welfare. 
Methinks  our  Duke  hath  pomp  enough,  our  Senate 
Sit  in  their  scarlet  robes  and  ermine  tippets, 
And  live  in  proud  and  pillar'd  palaces. 
Where  their  Greek  wmes  flow  plentiful  —  Beaidei, 
To  scatter  it  abroad  amid  so  many, 
It  were  to  cut  the  sun  out  into  spangles. 
And  mar  its  brilliance  by  dispersing  it 
Away !  away !  his  burying  is  my  Rubicon ! 
Csnar  or  nothing !    Now,  ye  cloHe-lock'd  treasures. 
Put  on  your  gaudiest  hues,  outshine  yourselves ! 
With  a  deliverer's,  not  a  tyrant's  hand 
Invade  I  thus  your  dull  and  peaceful  slumbers 
And  give  ye  light  and  liberty.    Ye  shall  not 
Moulder  and  rust  in  pale  and  pitiful  darkness. 
But  front  the  sun  with  light  bright  as  his  own. 


SCENE  iir. 

1%e  Street  near  Fazio^s  Door. 

Re-enler  Fazio  with  a  sack :  he  rests  U. 

My  steps  were  ever  to  this  door,  as  though 
They  trod  on  beds  of  perfume  and  of  down. 
The  winged  birds  were  not  by  half  so  light. 
When  through  the  lazy  twilight  air  they  wheel 
Home  to  their  brooding  mates.    But  now,  methinks, 
The  heavy  earth  doth  cling  around  my  feet. 
I  move  as  every  separate  limb  were  gyved 
With  its  particular  weight  of  manacle. 
The  moonlight  that  was  wont  to  seem  so  soft. 
So  balmy  to  the  slow  respired  breath, 
Icily,  shiveringly  cold  falls  on  me. 
The  marble  pillars,  that  soared  stately  up. 
As  though  to  prop  the  azure  vault  of  heaven. 
Hang  o'er  me  with  a  dull  and  dizzy  weight. 
The  stones  whereon  I  tread  do  grimly  speak. 
Forbidding  echoes,  ay  with  human  voicea. 
Unbodied  arms  pluck  at  me  aa  I  jpum. 


And  socketless  pule  eyes  look  glaring  on  me. 
But  I  have  past  them :  and  methinks  thia  we^t 
Might  strain  more  sturdy  sinews  than  mine  own. 
Uowbeit,  thank  God,  'tis  safe!  Thank  God!— ti 

whatr 
That  a  poor  honest  roan 's  grown  a  rich  vilkia 


SCENE  IV. 
Fazio's  House. 
Enter  Fazio  with  his  sackt  icAicA  he  opens  and  suntji 

1 1  thank  ye,  bounteous  thieves!  most  liberal  thievei! 

I  Your  daggers  are  my  worship.     Have  ye  leaped 
The  brofld  and  sharp-staked  trenches  of  the  law, 
Mo<'k'd  at  the  deep  damnation  that  attaints 
The  souls  of  murderers,  for  my  hands  unbloodied, 
As  delicately,  purely  white  os  ever, 
To  pluck  the  golden  fruitage  ?    Oh,  I  thank  y^ 
Will  chronicle  ye,  my  good  friends  and  true. 

Enter  BiANCA.    (Fazio  conceals  the  treason.) 

BIANCA. 

Nay.  Fazio,  nay :  this  is  too  much :  nay.  Fazios 
I  'II  not  be  humoured  like  a  froward  child, 
Trick'd  into  sleep  with  pretty  tuneful  lalen 

FAZIO. 

We  feast  the  Duke  to-morrow ;  shall  it  be 

In  the  Adorni  or  Vitelli  palace  ? 

They  're  both  on  sale,  and  each  is  iair  and  )oRf» 

BIANCA. 

Why,  Fazio,  art  thou  frantic  ?    Nay,  look  not 
So  strangely,  so  unmeaningly.    I  had  rather 
That  thou  wouldst  weep,  than  look  so  haggaid  jiifM> 

FAZIO. 

Ay,  and  a  glorious  banquet  it  shall  be : 

Gay  servants  in  as  proud  caparisons. 

As  though  they  served  immortal  goda  wiUi  neelar. 

Ay,  ay,  Bianca!  there  shall  be  a  princess; 

She  shall  be  lady  of  the  i'east.    Let 's  see 

Your  gold  and  crimson  for  your  fair-hair'd  beaotisi^ 

It  shall  be  gold  and  crimson.    Dust  thou  know 

The  princess  that  T  mean  1  Dost  thou,  Bianca  ? 

BIANCA. 

Nay,  if  thou  still  wilt  flout  me,  I  '11  not  weep: 
Thou  shalt  not  have  the  pitiful  bad  pleasure 
Of  wringing  me  to  misery.    1  '11  be  cold 
And  patient  as  a  statue  of  my  wrongs. 

FAZIO. 

I  have  just  thought,  Bianca.  these  black  stills 

An  ugly  and  ill^fltting  furniture : 

We  '11  try  an  they  are  brittle.  {Dashes  them  inpK/f 

I  '11  have  gilding. 
Nothing  but  gilding,  nothing  but  what  looks  glitlio4' 
I  'm  sick  of  black  and  dingy  darkneas.    Here  {v^ 

covering  the  sack.) 
Look  here,  Bianca.  here 's  a  light !    Take  care. 
Thine  eyesight  is  too  weak  for  such  a  blaze. 
It  is  not  daylight ;  nay,  it  is  not  room — 
And  every  one  is  worth  a  thouaand  Oanm. 
Who  shall  be  princeas  of  the  feast  to-norrowf 

[She  hunU  nit 
Within,  within,  I  '11  tall  Ih—  aU  wilhia.        I 


FAZIO. 
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ACT  II SCENE  I. 

A  Hail  in  the  Palace  of  Fatio. 
ro,  Dandolo,  Philario,  and  a  Gentternxn, 

FAL8E1T0. 

Lord  Fazio? 

GENTLEMAN. 

Ay,  sir,  he  honours  me 
oomiiiandB. 

FALSETTO. 

*T  w  a  brave  gentleman ! 
Signior  Faltietto,  and  Philario, 
renowned  Improvisatore. 
lor  Dandolo.  the  court  faahioniet, 
leir  duty  to  him. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Ay.  good  sirs. 
[y  master  hath  a  Midas  touch ;  these  fellows 
'  he  hath  ears  like  thot  great  king.     [Exit, 

Enter  Fazio,  splendidly  dretted. 

FALSETTO. 

9  lord,  roost  wonderful  philosopher ! 

to  thank  thee,  sir,  that  thou  dost  honour 

ice  with  the  sunlight  of  your  fame. 

hast  ravish'd  nature  of  a  secret 

)th  thee  her  very  paragon : 

It  create  gold,  and  so  canst  thou : 

•th  bury  it  in  mire  and  mirk, 

>  unsunn'd  bowelH  of  the  earth : 

oat  set  it  on  the  fuce  of  the  world, 

ihame  its  old  and  sullen  darkness. 

FAZIO. 

is  cataract  of  courtesy 

IS  my  weak  and  iinhabituate  ears. 

enture  such  uncivil  ignorance, 

tyf 

FAIJSETTO. 

I,  my  good  lord,  am  one 
keen  eyesight  fur  my  neighbours*  virtues, 
I  doting  love  fur  excellence, 
I  I  see  a  wise  mon.  or  a  noble, 
f,  as  I  ever  hold  it  pity 
d  be  blind  to  his  own  merits,  words 
my  lips ;  and  \  do  mirror  him 
r  glass  of  my  poor  eloquence. 

FAZIO. 

nd  bqpest  phraseology, 

FALSETTO. 

Flatterer !  Nny,  the  word 's  grown  gross, 
rourser  upon  things  of  honour, 
f  art  PanegyTical. 

were  I  a  hawk  to  see  such  bravery, 
thrush  to  sing  of  it.    Wealth,  sir. 
be  robe  and  outward  garb  of  man ; 
;  Id  the  rarer  jewelry, 
unseen  and  inner  qualities. 
my  lord,  philosophy !  't  is  that, 
and  impress  of  our  divine  nature, 
fn  know  that  we  are  Gods,  and  are  so. 
md  wiadom  in  one  spacious  breast ! 


Who  would  not  hymn  so  rare  and  rich  a  wedding? 
Who  would  not  serve  within  the  gorgeous  palace* 
;  Glorified  by  such  strange  and  admired  inmates? 

FAZIO  (aside.) 
Now  the  poor  honest  Fazio  had  disdain'd 
Such  scurvy  fellowship ;  howbeit.  Lord  Fazio 
Must  lacquey  his  new  state  with  these  hose  jackola. 

(7b  Aim ) 
Fair  air,  you  '11  honour  me  w  iih  your  company. 

(7*0  Dandolo.) 
May  I  make  bold,  sir,  with  your  state  and  title  f 

DANOOLO. 

Oh,  my  lord,  by  the  falling  of  your  robe, 

Your  cloth  of  gold  one  whole  hair's- breadth  too  low, 

Tis  manifest  you  know  not  Signior  Dandolo. 

FAZIO. 

A  pitiable  lack  of  knowledge,  sir ! 

DANDOLO. 

My  lord,  thou  hast  before  thee  in  thy  presence 
The  mirror  of  the  court,  the  very  calendar 
That  rules  the  swif>  revolving  round  of  fashion ; 
Doth  tell  what  hues  do  suit  what  height  o*  the  son ; 
When  your  spring  pinks  should  banish  from  the  oomt 
Your  sober  winter  browns ;  when  July  heat 
Doth  authorize  the  gay  and  flaunting  yellows;— 
The  court  thermometer,  that  doth  command 
Your  three-piled  velvet  abdicate  its  state 
For  the  airy  satins.    Oh,  my  lord,  you  are  too  late, 
At  least  three  days,  with  your  Venetian  timpe. 

FAZIO. 

I  sorrow,  sir,  to  merit  your  rebuke 
On  point  so  weighty. 

DANDOLO. 

Ay.  signior,  Fm  paramount 
In  all  aflbin  of  boot,  and  spur,  and  hoae ; 
In  matters  of  the  robe  and  cap  supreme ; 
In  ruff  disputes,  my  lord,  there's  no  appeal 
From  my  irrefragibiliiy. 

FAZIO. 

Sweet  sir, 
I  fear  me,  such  despotic  rule  and  sway 
Over  the  persons  of  our  citizens 
Must  be  of  danger  to  our  state  of  Florence. 

DANDOLO. 

Good  sooth,  my  lord.  I  am  a  very  t3rrant. 

Why.  if  a  senator  should  presume  to  wear 

A  cloak  of  fur  in  June.  I  nhould  indict  him 

Guilty  of  leze-majestc  against  my  kingshi|} : 

They  call  me  Dandolo,  the  King  of  Fashions  — 

The  whole  empire  of  dress  is  my  dominion. 

Why,  if  our  Duke  should  wear  an  ill-grain'd  ooIoQr 

Against  my  positive  enactment,  though 

His  state  might  shield  him  from  the  palpable  ahaoM 

Of  a  rebuke,  yet,  my  good  lord,  opinion. 

Public  opinion,  would  hold  Signior  Dandolo 

Merciful  in  hia  silence. 

PAZIO. 

A  Lycurgus ! 

DANDOLO. 

Good,  my  lord !  dignity  must  be  upheld 

On  the  strong  pillars  of  severity. 

Yoor  cap^  my  lord,  a  little  to  the  north  eael^ 
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And  your  sword  —  thui,  my  lord  —  pointed  out  this 
w«y,  [AdJuMiing  Aim. 

In  an  equilateral  triangle.    Nay, 
Nay,  on  my  credit,  my  gnod  lonJ,  this  hose 
b  a  fair  woof.    The  ladies,  sir,  the  ladies 
(For  I  foresee  you  'II  be  a  raling  planet). 
Must  not  be  taught  any  heretical  fiincies, 
Fantastical  infringements  of  my  codes  — < 
Your  lordship  must  give  place  to  Signior  Dandolo 
About  their  penoos. 

FAZIO. 

Gentle  sir,  the  ladies 
Most  be  too  deeply,  irresbtibly  yours. 

DANDOLO. 

No,  signior,  no ;  I  'm  not  one  of  the  gallants 
That  pine  for  a  fair  lip,  or  eye,  or  cheek, 
Or  that  poetical  treasure,  a  true  heart 
But,  my  lord,  a  fair-order'd  head-dress  makea  me 
As  love-sick  as  a  dove  at  maiing-time : 
A  tasteful  slipper  is  my  souPs  delight 
Oh,  I  adore  a  robe  that  drops  and  floats 
As  it  were  lighter  than  the  air  around  it; 
1  dote  upon  a  stomacher  to  distraction. 
When  the  gay  jewels,  gracefully  disposed, 
Blake  it  a  lone  of  stara :  and  then  a  fiin, 
The  elegant  motion  of  a  fan,  is  murder, 
Positive  murder  to  my  poor  weak  senses. 
FAZIO  (fuming  to  Philario.) 
Bat  here 's  a  third  :  the  Improvisatore, 
Oentle  Philario,  lurks,  methinks,  behind. 

PHILARIO. 

Most  noble  lord !  it  were  his  loftiest  hoast 
To  wed  your  honoura  to  his  harp.    To  hymn 
The  finder  of  the  philosophic  sione. 
The  sovereign  prince  of  alchymists ;  *t  would  make 
The  cold  verse-mechanisi,  the  nice  balancer 
Of  curious  words  and  fair  compacted  phrases. 
Burst  to  a  liquid  and  melodious  flow. 
Rapturous  and  ravishing  but  in  praise  of  thee ! 
But  1,  my  lord,  that  huve  the  fluent  vein. 
The  rapid  rush 

FAZIO. 

Fie,  sir!  Ofle!  'tis  fulsome. 
Sir,  there 's  a  soil  fit  for  that  rank  weed  flattery 
To  trail  its  poisonous  and  obscure  clusters: 
A  poet's  soul  should  bear  a  richer  fruitage  — 
The  aconite  grew  not  in  lulen.    I'hou, 
That  thou,  with  lips  tipi  with  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Th'  eicunive  eye.  that  in  its  earth-wide  range 
Drinks  inche  grandeur  and  the  loveliness 
That  breathes  along  this  high- wrought  world  of  man ; 
Thou  hast  within  thbe  apprehensions  strong 
Of  all  that 's  pure  and  passionless  and  heavenly  — 
That  thou,  a  vapid  and  a  mawkish  parasite, 
Bbouldst  pipe  to  that  witch  Fortune's  favourites! 
Tim  coarse — 't  is  sickly — 'tis  as  though  the  eagle 
ttould  spread  his  sail-broad  wings  to  flap  a  dunghill ; 
As  though  a  pale  and  withering  peatilence 
Should  ride  the  golden  chariot  of  the  sun; 
Aa  oiie  should  use  the  language  of  the  gods 
To  ehatter  loose  and  ribald  brothelry. 

PHILARia 

My  loid.  I  thank  the«  for  that  nobis  tWdiiV— 


Oh,  my  lord,  't  is  the  curse  and  brand  of  po«f 
That  it  must  trim  its  feueriess  free  plumes 
To  the  gross  fancies  of  the  hiimouraome  age; 
That  it  must  stoop  from  its  bold  heighta*lo  coo 
Liquorish  opinion,  whose  aye-wavering  braati 
Is  to  it  as  the  precious  air  of  life. 
Oh,  in  a  capering,  fhambering.  wanton  land. 
The  lozel's  wuig  ulone  gains  audience. 
Fine  loving  dunes,  sweet  to  sickliness ; 
The  languishing  and  luscious  touch  alone. 
Of  all  the  full  harp's  ecstasies,  can  detam 
The  pall'd  and  pamper'd  ear  of  Italy. 
But,  my  lord,  we  have  deeper  mysteries 
For  the  initiate Hark !  —  it  burats ! — it  fb 

Song  by  PHiLARta 

Rich  and  royal  Italy! 

Dominion's  lofty  bride! 

Earth  deem'd  no  loss  of  pride 
To  be  enslaved  by  thee. 
From  broad  Euphrates*  bank. 

When  the  sun  look'd  through  the  gki 

Thy  eagle's  golden  plume 
His  orient. splendour  drank; 
And  when  ot  eve  he  set 

Far  in  the  chamber'd  west 
That  bird  of  brilliance  yet 

Bathed  in  his  gorgeous  rest 

Sad  and  sunken  Italy! 

The  plunderer's  common  pray! 

When  saw  the  eye  of  day 
So  very  a  slave  as  thee? 
Long,  long  a  bloody  stage 

For  petty  kinglings  tame. 

Their  miserable  game 
Of  puny  war  to  wage. 
Or  from  the  northern  star 

Come  haughty  despots  down. 
With  iron  hand  to  share 

Thy  bruised  ond  broken  crown. 

Fair  and  fervid  Italy! 
Lady  of  each  gentler  art. 
Yet  couldst  thou  lead  the  hetit 

In  mild  captivity. 

Warm  Rnphael's  Virgin  sprang 
To  worship  and  to  love. 
The  enamour'd  air  above 

Rich  clouds  of  music  hungi 

Thy  poets  bold  and  free 
Did  noble  wrong  to  time. 

In  their  high  rhymed  majea^ 
Ravishing  thy  clime. 

Loose  and  languid  Italy! 

Where  now  the  magic  pow^ 

That  in  thy  doleful  hour 
Made  a  queen  of  thee  ? 
The  pencil  cold  snd  dead. 

Whose  lightest  touch 

The  old  immortal  strife 
Of  thy  high  poets  flad. 


FAZIO. 
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rom  her  inglorious  ora 
Win  Italy  arise? 
rill  golden  days  return 
'Neath  the  azure  of* her  skies? 

his  is  done,  oh,  this  is  done, 
'hen  the  broken  land  is  one; 
his  shall  be,  oh,  this  shall  be, 
/^hen  the  slavish  land  is  free. 


SCENE  II. 
The  Public  Walks  of  Florence. 
Tazio,  Falsetto,  Dandolo,  PniLARia 

FALSETTO. 

my  lord,  is  the  Lady  Aldabella, 
of  admiration  to  all  Florence. 

dandolo. 
ly  lord,  there  is  a  fair  drooping  robe  — 
iiat  I  were  a  breath  of  wind  to  float  it ! 

FAZIO. 

en,  by  your  leave  I  would  salute  her : 
eet  me  anon  in  the  Piazza. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  Fazio, 
iy  woman,  we  are  equal  now, 
ill  Iront  thee  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 

LDA BELLA.    She  spcolis,  after  a  faluiafion  on 
each  tide. 

and  I,  Sir,  when  we  met  of  old, 
t  so  distant,  nor  so  chill.    My  lord  — 
got,  my  lord.    You  dawning  signiors 
>us  of  your  state ;  you  great  philosophers 
t  on  earth ;  and  we  poor  grovelling  beings, 
}old  win  your  eminent  regards, 
et  ye  i'  the  air.    Oh,  it  sits  well 
11.  it  looks  BO  grave  and  reverend. 

FAZIO. 

in  Lady  Arabella's  creed 
:rous  and  heretical  ? 

ALDABELLA. 

Again, 
again,  a  most  irreverent  laugh, 
ous  jest  before  so  leam'd  a  sage :  — 
ly  joy  in  thy  good  fortune,  Fazio. 

FAZIO. 

good  fortune,  if  'tis  worth  thy  joy, 
ghty  Lady  Aldabella's  joy. 

ALDABELLA. 

thou  hadst  not  dash'd  so  careless  off 
iteous  oflering,  I  had  said  — 

FAZIO. 

What,  lady? 

ALDABELLA 

ht— mere  sound — mere  air — Thou'rt  married. 


by  bride  a  jewel  of  the  flret  water  ? 

thoo  wilt  sdy,  ay ;  't  is  an  old  tale, 

1  lip^revel  on  a  lady's  beauties : 

s  I*Te  heard  thee  descant  upon  loveliness. 

Full  ears  were  drunken  with  sweet  sounds. 

*r  let  roe  see  her,  Fazio;  never. 


PAZIO. 

And  why  not,  lady  ?  She  is  exquisite. 
Bashfully,  humbly  exquisite ;  yet  Florence 
May  be  as  proud  of  her,  as  of  the  richest. 
That  Are  her  with  the  lustre  of  their  state. 
And  why  not,'  lady  f 

ALDABELLA. 

Why!  I  know  not  why — 
Oti  your  philosophy,  'tis  ever  curious ; 
Foot  lady  Nature  must  tell  all,  and  clearly, 
To  ils  inquisitorship.  —  We  '11  not  think  on 't: 
It  fell  from  me  un'warcs ;  words  will  start  forth, 
When  the  mind  wanders.  —  Oh  no.  not  because 
She's  merely  lovely:  —  but  we'll  think  no 

on't  — 
Didst  hear  the  act? 

FAZIO. 

Lady,  what  act  ? 

ALDABELLA. 

The  act 
Of  the  great  Duke  of  Florence  and  his  Seimte, 
Entitled  against  turtle  doves  in  poesy. 
Henceforth  that  useful  bird  is  interdict. 
As  the  mild  emblem  of  true  constancy. 
There 's  a  new  word  found  ;  't  is  pure  Tuscan  tos; 
Fazio*n  to  fill  the  blank  up,  if  it  chime ; 
If  not.  Heaven  help  the  rhymester. 

FAZIO  (apart.) 
With  what  an  airy  and  a  sparkling  grace 
The  language  glances  from  her  silken  lips! 
Her  once  loved  voice  how  exquisite  it  sounds. 
E'en  like  a  gentle  music  heard  in  childhood ! 

ALDABELLA. 

Why  yet,  my  lord,  in  these  d^enerate  days 
Constancy  is  so  rare  a  virtue,  angels 
Come  down  to  gaze  on  *t:  it  makes  the  world  proud. 
Who  would  be  one  o'  the  many  ?  Why,  our  Florenee 
Will  blaze  with  the  miracle.    *T  is  true,  't  is  true. 
The  odour  of  the  rose  grows  faint  and  sickly. 
And  joys  are  finest  by  comparison.  — 
But  what  is  that  to  the  miyestic  pride 
Of  being  the  sole  true  phoenix  ? 

FAZIO. 

Gentle  lady, 
Thpu  speak'st  as  if  that  smooth  word  constancy 
Were  harsh  and  brassy  sounding  in  thy  ears. 

ALDABELLA. 

No,  no,  signior ;  your  good  old-fangled  virtuea 
Have  gloH  enough  for  me,  had  it  been  my  lot 
To.be  a  miser's  treasure:  if  his  eyes 
Ne'er  open'd  but  on  me,  I  ne'er  had  wepC 
At  such  a  pleasant  faithful  avance. 

FAZIO. 

Lady,  there  was  a  time  when  I  did  dream 
Of  playing  the  miser  to  another  treasure. 
One  not  less  precious  than  thy  stately  selfl 

ALDABELLA. 

Oh  yes,  my  lord,  oh  yes ;  the  tale  did  ran 
That  thou  and  I  did  love :  so  ran  the  tale. 
That  Ihou  and  I  should  have  been  wed — the  ttle 
Ran  so,  my  lord. — Oh  memory,  memory,  memofy ! 
It  is  a  bitter  pleasure,  bat  'tis  pleaaare. 
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FAZIO. 

A  pleasure,  lady!  —  why  then  cast  me  off 

like  an  indifierent  weed  7 —  with  icy  toorn 

Why  choke  the  bloanm  that  but  woo'd  thy  tuDshinef 

ALOABELLA. 

Ah,  what  an  easy  robe  is  scorn  to  wear ! 
Tia  but  to  wrinkle  up  the  level  brow, 
Ttf  arch  the  pliant  eyelash,  and  Ireeze  up 
The  passionlesG  and  placid  orb  within  — 
Castelli!  ohCastelli! 

FAZIO. 

Who  was  he,  lady  f 

A  LO  A  BELLA. 

One,  ray  good  lord,  I  loved  most  fondly,  fatally. 

FAZIO. 

Then  thou  didst  love?  love,  Aldabelia,  truly. 
Fervently,  fondly  ?  —  But  what 's  that  to  me  ? 

ALDABELLA. 

Oh  yes,  my  lord,  he  was  a  noble  gentleman ; 

Thou  know'st  him  by  his  title,  Conde  d'Orsoa ; 

My  nearest  kinsman,  my  good  uncle :  —  I, 

Knowing  our  passionate  and  fanciful  nature. 

To  his  sage  counsels  feiter'd  my  wild  will. 

Proud  was  he  of  me.  deem'd  me  a  fit  mate 

For  highest  princes ;  and  his  honest  flatteries 

So  pamper'd  me,  the  fatal  duteousness 

So  grew  upon  me  —  (^azio,  dost  thou  think 

My  colour  wither'd  since  we  parted?    Gleam 

Afine  eyes  as  they  were  wont? — Or  doth  the  outside 

SCili  wear  a  lying  smooth  indifierence, 

While  the  unseen  heart  is  haggard  wan  with  woe  ? 

FAZIO. 

Is 't  possible  ?    And  didst  thou  love  me,  lady  ? 
Though  it  be  joy  vain  and  unprofitable 
As  is  the  sunshine  to  a  dead  man's  eyes, 
Pleasureless  from  his  impotence  of  pleasure ; 
Tell  me  and  truly  — 

ALDABELLA. 

My  grave  sir  confessor, 
On  with  thy  hood  and  cowl. — So  thou  wouldst  hear 
Of  pining  days  and  discontented  nights; 
Ah  me 's  and  doleful  airs  to  my  sad  lute. 
Fazio,  they  sufler  most  who  utter  least  — 
Heaven,  what  a  babbling  traitor  is  the  tongue ! 
Would  not  the  air  freeze  up  such  sinful  sound  I  — 
Oh  no,  thou  heard'st  it  not    Ah  me!  and  thou, 
I  know,  will  surfeit  the  coarse  common  ear 
With  the  proud  Aldabella's  fall.  —  Betray  me  not; 
Be  charier  of  her  shame  than  Aldabelia. 

[Fazio  falU  on  hit  knett  to  her. 
My  lord !  my  lord !  't  is  public  here  —  no  more  — . 
I  'm  staid  for  at  my  polace  by  the  Amo. 
Farewell,  my  lord,  farewell !  —  Betray  me  ixrt:  — 
But  never  let  me  see  Aer,  Fazio,  never. 

FAZIO  (iolut.) 
I»ve  me !  —  to  sufllering  love  me !  —  why  her  love 
Might  drew  a  brazen  statue  from  its  pedestal, 
And  make  iui  yellow  veins  leap  up  with  life. 
Fair  Chastity,  thou  hast  two  juggling  fiends 
Caballing  for  thy  jewel :  one  within, 
And  that's  a  mild  and  melting  devil.  Love ; 
pM^*^r  without,  and  that 's  a  fair  rich  gentleman, 
^^H^ Fazio :  they  're  knit  in  a  league. 


And  thon,  thou  snowy  and  unsociable  virtue, 
May'st  lose  no  less  a  votaress  from  thy  nunoery 
Than  the  most  beautiful  proud  Aldabelia. 
Had  I  been  honest,  'twere  indeed  to  fiiU; 
But  now  't  is  but  a  step  dovnfi  the  declivity. 
Bianca !  but  Bianca !  —  bear  me  up, 
Beor  me  up,  in  the  trammels  of  thy  fondness 
Bind  thou  my  slippery  soul.    Wrong  thee,  Bianca? 
Nay,  nay,  that 's  deep  indeed ;  fathomless  deep 
In  the  black  pit  of  infamy  and  sin : 
l^am  not  so  weary  yet  of  the  upper  air. 
Wrong  thee,  Biunca  ?  No,  not  for  the  earth ; 
Not  for  earth's  brightest,  not  for  Aldabelia. 


SCENE  HI. 

Palace  of  Fazio. 

Fazio  and  Bianca. 

FAZIO. 

Dost  thou  love  me,  Bianca  ? 

BIANCA. 

There 's  a  question 
For  a  philosopher!  —  Why,  I  've  answer'd  it 
For  two  long  years ;  and,  oh,  for  many  more. 
It  will  not  stick  upon  my  lips  to  answer  thee. 

FAZIO. 

Thou  'rt  in  the  fashion,  then.    The  court,  Bianca, 
The  ladies  of  the  court,  find  me  a  fair  gentleman; 
Ay,  and  a  dangerous  wit  too,  that  smites  smartly. 

BIANCA. 

And  thou  believesi  it  all! 

FAZIO. 

Why,  if  the  gallanls, 
The  lordly  and  frank  spirits  of  the  ume. 
Troop  around  thee  with  gay  rhymes  on  thy  beantiil) 
Tinkling  their  smooth  and  amorous  flattenes. 
Shalt  thou  be  then  a  solemn  infidel  ? 

BIA.NCA. 

I  shall  not  heed  them;  my  poor  beouty  needs 
Only  one  flatterer. 

FAZia 

Ay,  but  they  '11  press  on  thst, 
And  force  their  music  into  thy  deaf  ears. 
Think  ye,  ye  should  be  coy,  and  calm,  and  cold? 

BIANCA. 

Oh,  no!  —  I  fear  me  a  discourteous  laugh 
Might  be  their  guerdon  for  their  lavish  lying. 

FAZia 

But  if  one  trip  upon  your  lip,  or  wind 
Your  fingers  in  his  sportive  hand,  think  ye 
Ye  could  endure  it  ? 

BIANCA. 

Fazio,  thou  wrong'st  mo 
With  such  dishonest  questionings.    My  lord. 
There 's  such  an  awe  in  virtue,  it  can  make 
The  anger  of  a  sleek  smooth  brow  like  mine 
Strike  the  hot  libertine  to  dust  befiwe  me. 
He  'd  dare  lo  dally  with  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
Kiss  ragged  briars  with  his  unholy  lips, 
Ere  with  his  rash  aasault  attaint  my  honour. 
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FAZIO. 

But  if  ye  we  me  by  a  noble  lady, 

Whiapehng  aa  thoagh  the  were  my  thrine,  whereon 

I  lay  my  odorous  inceofle.  and  her  beauty 

Glow  riper,  richer  at  my  cherlahiog  praise ; 

If  she  lean  on  me  with  a  fund  round  arm. 

If  her  eye  drink  the  light  from  out  mine  eyea, 

And  if  her  lipe  drop  aouodt  for  my  ear  only ; 

Thou  'It  arch  thy  moody  brow,  look  at  me  gravely. 

With  a  pule  anger  on  tliy  silent  cheek. 

'Tis  out  of  keeping,  't  is  not  the  court  fiuhion^ 

We  must  forego  this  clinging  and  the  clasping ; 

Be  cold,  and  strange,  and  courteous  to  each  other; 

And  say,  "  How  doth  my  lord  ?"  **  How  slept  my 

lady  ?•• 
Aa  though  we  dwelt  at  opposite  ends  o'  the  city. 

BIANCA. 

What  hath  distemper'd  thee? — This  is  unnatural; 
Thou  couldst  not  talk  thus  in  tliy  steadfast  senses. 
Fazio,  thou  hast  seen  Aldabella ! 

FAZIO. 

Well, 
She  is  no  basilisk  —  there  *s  no  death  in  her  eyes. 

BIANCA. 

Ay,  Fazio,  but  there  is;  and  more  than  death — 
A  death  beyond  the  grave  —  a  death  of  sin  — 
A  howling,  hideous,  and  eternal  death  — 

Death  the  flesh  shrinks  fibm. X^o,  thou  muet  not 

see  her! 
Nay,  I  'm  imperative — thou  *rt  mine,  and  shalt  not. 

FAZIO. 

Shalt  not !  —  Dost  think  me  a  thick-blooded  slave, 
To  say  **  Amen"  unto  thy  positive  "shalt  not  ?*' 
The  hand  upon  a  dial,  only  to  point 
Just  as  your  humorous  ladyship  choose  to  shine  ? 

BIANCA. 

Fazio,  thou  sett'st  a  fever  in  my  brain ; 
My  very  lips  burn,  Fazio,  at  the  thought  : 
1  had  rather  thou  wert  in  thy  winding-sheet 
Than  that  bod  woman's  arms ;  I  had  rather  grave- 
worms 
Were  on  thy  lips  than  that  bad  woman's  kisses. 

FAZIO. 

Howbeit,  there  is  no  blistering  in  their  taste : 
Tlvers  is  no  sufibcation  in  those  arms. 

BIANCA. 

T«ke  heed ;  we  are  passionate ;  our  milk  of  love 

t)oth  turn  to  wormwood,  and  that 's  bitter  drinking. 

Tbe  fondest  are  most  frenetic :  where  the  fire 

Burnetii  intenseet,  there  the  inmate  pale 

I^oth  dread  the  broad  and  beaconing  confiagration. 

If  that  ye«ast  us  to  the  winds,  the  winds 

Will  give  us  their  unruly  restleai  nature ; 

^e  whirl  and  whirl ;  and  where  we  settle.  Fazio, 

Bot  he  that  ruleth  the  mad  winds  can  know. 

If  re  do  drive  the  love  out  of  my  soul, 

"^t  it  iia  motion,  being,  and  its  life, 

iWa'll  be  a  conflict  strange  and  horrible. 

Among  all  fearful  and  ill-visaged  fiends, 

For  the  blank  votd  ;  and  titeir  mad  revel  there 

Will  floake  me — oh.  1  know  not  what — hate  thee ! — 

Oh,oo!—  1  could  not  hale  thee,  Fazio; 

Ka^t  Day,  my  FaziOi  'tis  not  come  to  that ; 


Mine  arms,  mine  arms,  shall  say  the  next  **  shall  not  ;* 
I  '11  never  startle  more  thy  peevish  ears, 
But  ]  '11  speak  to  thee  with  my  positive  lips. 

[Kiwing  and  cUnging  to  km 

FAZIO. 

Oh,  what  a  wild  and  wayward  child  am  I ! — 

like  the  hungry  fool,  that  in  his  moody  fit 

Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  lost  delicious  morsel. 

]  'II  see  her  once,  Bianca,  and  but  once ; 

And  then  a  rich  and  breathing  tale  I  '11  tell  her 

Of  our  full  happiness.    If  she  be  angel, 

T  will  be  a  gleam  of  Paradise  to  her. 

And  she  'II  smile  at  it  one  of  those  sofl  smiles. 

That  makes  the  air  seem  sunny,  blithe,  and  balmy. 

If  she  be  devil Nay,  but  that 's  too  ugly ; 

The  fancy  doth  rebel  at  it,  and  shrink 
As  from  a  serpent  in  a  knot  of  flowers. 
Devil  and  Aldabella !  —  Fie !  —  They  sound 
Like  nightingales  and  screech-owls  heard  togethtr 
What!  must  1  still  luive  tears  to  kiss  away  I  — 
I  will  return  —  Good  night!  —  It  is  but  once. 
See,  thou  'st  the  taste  o'  my  Ups  now  at  our  paitinf ; 
And  when  we  meet  again,  if  they  be  tainted, 
Thou  shalt— oh  no,  thou  shalt  not,  canst  not  hate 
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SCENE  IV. 
Palace  o^  Aldabelila. 

ALDABELLA. 

My  dainty  bird  doth  hover  round  the  lure. 
And  I  must  hood  him  with  a  skilful  haixl : 
Rich  and  renown'd,  he  must  be  in  my  train. 
Or  Florence  will  turn  rebel  to  my  beauty. 

Enter  Clara,  Fazio  behitid. 

AU>ABRLLA  fTOeS  OH. 

Oh,  Clara,  have  ye  been  to  the  Ursulineef 
What  says  my  cousin,  the  kind  Lady  Abbesat 

CtsARA. 

She  says,  my  lady,  that  to-morrow  noon 
Noviciates  are  admitted ;  but  she  wonders. 
My  Lady  Abbess  wonders,  and  I  too 
Wonder,  my  lady,  what  can  make  ye  fancy 
Those  damp  and  dingy  cloisters.    Oh,  my  lady! 
They  'II  make  ye  cut  off  all  this  fine  dark  hair— — 
Why,  all  the  signion  in  the  court  would  quarrel. 
And  cut  each  other's  throats  fur  a  loose  hair  of  it 

ALDABELLA. 

Ah  me  I  what  heeds  it  where  1  linger  out 

The  remnant  of  my  dark  and  despised  Ufe  f  —^ 

Clara,  thou  weariest  me. 

CLARA. 

Oh,  but,  my  lady, 
I  saw  their  drem :  it  was  so  coarse  and  hard-gram'd, 
I  'm  sure  't  would  fret  your  ladyship's  aofl  skin 
Like  thorns  and  brambles;  and  besides,  the  make 

on't!  — 
A  vine-dresser's  wife  at  market  looks  more  dainty. 

AU>ABRLLA. 

Then  my  tears  will  not  atain  it  Oh,  't  is  rich 
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'  For  lear  and  haggard  KMnow.  {Appearing  to  perceive 

Fazio,  exit  Clara.)    Oh,  my  lord ! 
You're  timely  come  to  tuke  a  long  farewell. 

•  Our  convent  gates  are  rude,  and  black,  and  cloae ; 
Our  Ureuline  veils  of  luch  a  jealous  uoof, 
There  must  be  piercing  in  thoeet;urious  eyea. 
Would  know  if  the  skin  beneath  be  swarth  ortnowy. 

PAZIO. 

A  convent  for  the  brilliant  Aldabella ! 

The  mirror  of  all  rival  lovelinesses, 

The  harp  to  which  all  gay  thoughts  lightly  dance, 

Mew*d  in  the  drowsy  silence  of  a  cloister ! 

ALDABELLA. 

Oh,  what  regards  it,  if  a  blind  roan  lie 
On  a  green  lawn  or  on  a  steamy  moor ! 
What  heeds  it  to  the  dead  and  wiiher'd  heart, 
Whose  faculty  of  rapture  is  grown  sere, 
Ilath  lost  disiinction  between  foul  and  fair, 
Whether  it  house  in  gorgeous  palaces, 
Or  'mid  wan  graves  and  haggard  signs  of  care! 
Oh,  there 's  a  grief,  so  with  the  threads  of  being 
Ravell'd  and  twined,  it  sickens  every  sense  : 
Then  is  the  swinging  and  monotonous  bell 
Musical  as  the  rich  harp  heard  by  moonlight; 
Then  are  the  limbs  insensible  if  they  rest 
On  the  coarse  pallet  or  the  pulpy  down. 

FAZIO. 

What  mean  ye,  lady  7  —  thou  bewilder'st  roe. 
What  grief  so  wanton  and  luxurious 
Would  choose  the  Lady  Aldabella's  bosom 
To  pillow  on  ? 

ALDABEIXA. 

Oh,  my  lord,  untold  love 

Nay,  Fazio,  gnze  not  on  me  so ;  my  tongue 

Can  scarcely  move  for  the  fire  within  my  cheeks  — 

It  cankereth,  it  consumeth,  untold  love. 

But  if  it  burst  il>:  secret  prison-house, 

And  venture  on  the  broad  and  public  air. 

It  leaguoth  with  a  busy  fiend  call'd  Shame ; 

And  they  both  dog  their  game,  till  misery 

Fastens  upon  it  with  a  viper's  fang. 

And  rings  its  being  with  its  venomous  coiL 

FAZIO. 

Misery  and  thee !  —  oh,  't  is  unnatural !  — 

Oh,  yoke  thee  to  that  thing  of  darkness,  misery !  — 

That  Kthiop,  that  grim  Moor!  —  it  were  to  couple 

The  dove  and  kite  within  one  loving  leash. 

It  must  not  be ;  nay,  ye  must  be  divorced. 

ALDABELLA. 

.\h  no,  my  Im^  !  we  are  too  deeply  pledged. 

Dost  thou  remember  our  old  poet's*  legend 

Over  Hell  gates  —  "  Hope  comes  not  here  V*   Where 

hope 
Comes  noU  is  hell ;  and  what  have  I  to  hope  7 

FAZIO. 

What  hast  to  hope  ? — ^Thou  'rt  strangely  beautiful — 

ALDABELL4. 

Wouldsi  thou  leave  flattery  thy  last  ravishing  sound 
Upon  mine  ears  7  —  T  is  kind,  *t  is  fatally  kind. 

*  Dante. 


FAZIO. 

Oh,  no!  we  must  not  pert,  we  must  not  part 
I  came  to  tell  thee  something :  what,  I  know  not 
I  only  know  one  word  that  should  have  been ; 
And  that Oh !  if  thy  skin  were  neam'd  with  wrin- 
kles. 
If  on  thy  cheek  sate  sallow  hollowneas. 
If  thy  warm  voice  spake  shrieking,  harsh,  and  shrill 
But  to  that  breathing  form,  those  ripe  round  tips, 
Like  a  full  parted  cherry,  those  dark  eyes. 

Rich  in  such  dewy  languors I'll  not  say  it 

Nay,  nay,  't  is  on  me  now !  —  Poison 's  at  work ! 
Now  listen  to  me,  lady We  must  love. 

ALDABELLA. 

Love !  —  Ay,  my  lord,  as  fiir  as  honesty. 

FAZIO. 

Honesty !  —  'T  is  a  stale  and  musty  phrase ; 

At  least  at  court:  and  why  should  we  be  trailon 

To  the  strong  tyrant  Custom  7 

AU>ABELLA. 

My  lord  Fazio — 
Oh,  said  I  my  lord  Fazio 7 — thou  'It  betray  me: 

The  bride — the  wife— «he  that  1  mean My  lord, 

I  am  nor  splenetic  nor  envious ; 

But 't  is  a  name  I  dare  not  trust  my  lips  with. 

FAZIO. 

Bianca,  oh  Bianca  is  her  name ; 

The  mild  Bianca,  the  sofl  fond  Bianca. 

Oh  to  that  name,  e'en  in  the  Church  of  God, 

I  pledged  a  solemn  faith. 

ALDABELUk. 

Within  that  Church 
Barren  and  solitary  my  sad  name 
Shall  sound,  when  the  pale  nun  profess'd  doth  wad 
That  her  cold  bridegroom  Solitude:  and  yet— 
Her  right  —  ere  she  had  seen  you,  we  had  k>ved. 

FAZIO  (Jranlidy.) 
Why  should  we  dash  the  goblet  from  our  lips,. 
Because  the  dregs  may  have  a  smack  of  biuer7 
Why  should  that  pale  and  clinging  consequeocs 
Thrust  itself  ever 't  wizt  us  and  our  joys  7 

ALDABELIJk. 

My  lord,  'tis  well  our  convent  walls  are  high. 
And  our  gates  mossy ;  else  ye  raging  tigers 
Might  rush  upon  us  simple  maids  unveil'd. 

FAZIO. 

A  veil !  a  veil !  why  Florence  will  be  dark 
At  noonday :  or  thy  beauty  will  fire  up, 
By  the  contagion  of  its  own  bright  lustre. 
The  dull  dead  flux  to  so  intense  a  brilliance, 
'T  will  look  like  one  of  those  rich  purple  cIoudB 
On  the  pavilion  of  the  setting  sun. 

ALDABELLA. 

My  lord.  I  've  a  poor  banquet  here  within ; 
Will 't  please  ye  taste  it  7 

FAZIO. 

Ay,  wine,  wine !  ay,  wine ! 
I  I'll  drown  thee,  thou  officious  preacher,  here !  (0(a^ 
I  ing  hit  forehead.) 

,  Wine,  wine ! 
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ACT  III — SCENE  I. 
Palace  of  Faxio, 

BIANCA. 

he  night,  not  all  the  long,  long  night, 
le  to  roe !  not  send  lo  me !  not  think  on  me! 
nnrighieouM  and  unburied  ghost, 
r  up  and  down  these  long  arcadeH. 
ur  old  poor  narrow  home,  if  haply 
)r*d  late  abntad,  domc«tic  things 
d  familiar  crowded  all  around  me ; 
;ing  of  the  clock,  the  flapping  motion 
reen  lattice,  the  grey  curtains*  folds, 
^ngs  of  the  bed  myself  had  wruughtt 
n  his  black  and  iron  crucibles, 
me  as  my  friends.    But  here,  oh  here, 
ill  is  coldly,  comfortlessly  costly, 
ige,  all  new  in  uncouth  gorgeousnees, 
id  long,  a  wider  Rpace  for  misery  — 

own  footsteps  on  these  marble  floors 
rcustom'd  unfamiliar  sounds.  — 
I  here  so  wearily  miserable, 
hould  welcome  my  apostate  Fazio, 
he  were  fresh  from  Aldabella's  arms. 

s! —  her  viper  coil ! 1  had  forsworn 

lught ;  lest  he  should  come,  and  find  me  mad, 

(o  bock  again,  and  I  not  know  it 

I  were  a  child  to  play  with  toys, 

whole  soul  upon  a  cup  and  ball  — 

;>itiful  poor  subterfuge, 

nt  to  distract  my  busy  spirit 

dark  dalliance  with  that  curved  image ! 

ied  all :  ull  vainly  —  Now,  but  now 

1  to  my  children.    The  first  sounds 

jrrour'd  in  tliotr  evil-dreaming  sleep 

linl  mimicry  of  the  name  of  father. 

wi  kiss  them,  my  lips  were  so  hot. 

f  household  slaves  are  leagued  against  me, 

beset  me  with  their  wicked  floutings, 

my  lord  home  to-night  ?"  —  and  when  I  say. 

V  not.**  their  coarse  pity  makes  my  hearU 

rings 

ith  the  agony. — {Enter  Piero.) — Well,  what 

'  my  lord  ? 

it  with  thy  lips,  not  with  thy  visage. 
ten,  crook  it  out  if  it  be  evil : 
;nod,  1  'II  fall  and  worship  thee; 
oflice  and  the  ministry  of  gods 
L  good  tidings  to  distracted  spirits. 

riERO. 
lit  my  lord  did  feast  — 

BlANC.i. 

Speak  it  at  once  — 
where?  —  I'll   wring  it  from  thy  lips. — 
^ref  where? 

riKRO. 

the  Marchesa  Aldabella's. 

BIANC.i. 

It,  &lse  slave :  't  was  at  the  Ducal  Palace, 
t  the  anwnal  with  the  ofliccrs. 

ritb  the  old  rich  sAnator — him — him — him— 
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The  HMD  with  a  brief  name;  't  was  gaming,  didng, 

Rwtoualy  drinking.— Oh    it   was  not  there ; 

Twas  any  where  but  there— or  if  it  was. 

Why  like  a  sly  and  creeping  adder  sting  me 

With  thy  black  tidings  ?— Nay,  nay :  good  my  friend ; 

Here's  money  for  those  harsh  intemperate  words. — 

Bat  he's  not  there ;  't  was  some  one  of  the  gallants, 

With  dress  and  stature  like  my  Fazio. 

Thou  wert  mistaken : — no,  no ;  't  was  not  Fazio. 

PIERO. 

It  grieves  me  mach,  but,  lady,  'tis  my  fear 
Tbou'lt  find  it  but  too  true. 

BIAKCA. 

Hence !  hence !  Avamrt* 
With  thy  cold  courteous  face!     Thou  seeat  Fm 

wretched : 
Doth  it  content  thee  7  Gaze — gaze !— perchance 
Ye  would  behold  the  bare  and  bleeding  heart, 
With  all  its  throbs,  its  agonies.— Oh  Fazio ! 
Oh  Fazio!  is  her  smile  more  sweet  than  mine? 
Or  her  soul  fonder  ? — Fazio,  my  lord  Fazio ! 
Before  the  face  of  man  mine  own,  mine  only  ,* 
Before  the  face  of  Heaven  Rianca's  Fazio, 
Not  Aldabella's. — Ah.  that  1  should  live 
To  question  it! — Now,  henceforth  oil  our  joys. 
Our  delicate  indearments.  are  all  poison 'd. 
Ay!  if  he  speak  my  name  with  his  fond  voice. 
It  will  be  with  the  same  tone  that  to  her 
He  murmur'd  hers :— it  will  be,  or  't  will  seem  so. 
If  he  embrace  me,  'twill  be  with  those  arms 
In  which  he  folded  her:  and  if  he  kiss  me. 
He'll  pause,  and  think  which  of  the  two  is  sweeter 

PIERO. 

Nay,  good  my  lady,  give  not  entertainment 

To  such  sick  fancies ;  think  on  lighter  mattera. 

I  heard  strange  news  abrood  :  the  Duke's  in  council 

Debating  on  the  death  of  old  Bartolo, 

The  prey  lonn  usurer.    He's  been  long  abroad. 

And  died,  they  think. 

BIANCA. 

Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that? 
And  have  I  not  the  privilege  of  sorrow. 
Without  a  menial's  staring  eye  upon  me  f 
Who  sent  thee  thus  lo  charter  my  free  thoughts. 
And  tell  them  where  to  shrink,  and  where  to  pause  f 
Ofiicious  slave,  away!  —  (Exit.) — Ha!  what  laidit 

thou? 
Bartolo's  death !  and  the  Duke  in  his  conncil ! — 
I'll  rerul  him  from  her,  though  she  wind  around  him* 
Like  the  vine  round  the  elm.    I'll  pluck  him  ofi) 
Though  the  life  crack  at  parting. — No,  no  pause ; 
For  if  there  is,  I  shall  be  tame  and  timorous : 
That  milk-faced  mercy  will  come  whimpering  to  me 
And  I  shall  sit  and  meekly,  miserably 
Weep  o'er  my  wrongs.  — Ha!   that  her  soul  wert 

fond 
And  fervent  as  mine  own !  I  would  give  worlda 
To  see  her  as  he's  rent  and  rack'd  from  her. 
Oh,  but  she's  cold ;  she  cannot,  will  not  feel 
It  is  but  half  revenge:  her  whole  of  sorrow 
Will  be  a  drop  to  my  consummate  agony. — 
Away,  away :  Oh  hod  I  wings  to  waft  roe ! 
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SCENE  U. 
Duke  and  hit  CotmdL 

DUKE. 

Tb  puiing  atrange,  a  man  of  such  lean  habiti, 
Wealth  flowing  to  him  in  a  steady  current, 
Winds  wafting  it  unto  him  from  all  quarters. 
Through  all  his  seventy  toilsome  years  of  life. 
And  yet  his  treasury  so  spare  and  meagre ; 
Signior  (jonsalvn,  were  the  voice  that  told  us 
Less  tried  and  trusty  than  thine  own,  our  fiuth 
Would  be  a  rebel  to  such  marvellous  fact 

GONSALVO. 

Well  may  your  Highness  misdoubt  me,  myself 

Almost  misdoubting  mine  own  positive  senses. 

No  sign  was  there  of  outward  violence, 

All  in  a  state  of  orderly  misery. 

No  trace  of  secret  inruad ;  yet,  my  liege. 

The  mountains  of  his  wealth  were  puny  mole-hiUii, 

A  few  stray  ducats;  piles  indeed  of  parchments. 

Mortgages,  deeds,  and  lawsuits  heaped  to  the  roof^ 

Enough  to  serve  the  armies  of  all  Tuscany 

At  least  for  half  a  century  with  new  drum-heoda. 

AURIO. 

Haply,  my  liege,  he  may  have  gone  abroad, 
And  borne  his  riches  with  him. 

DUKE. 

Signior  Aurio, 
That  surmiw  flavours  not  of  your  known  wisdom. 
His  argnsies  encumber  all  our  ports. 
His  unsold  bales  rot  in  the  crowded  wharft ; 
The  interest  of  a  hundred  usuries 
Lieth  unciaim'd. — Besides,  he  hath  not  left 
Our  city  fur  these  twenty  years ; — a  flight 
So  unpre|)ared  and  wanton  suits  not  well 
Your  slow  and  heavy-laden  usurer. 

Enter  Antonio. 

▲NTONIO. 

My  liege,  a  lady  in  the  antechamber 
Boasts  knowledge  that  concerns  your  this  day's  oonn- 
cil. 

DUKE. 

Admit  her. — (Enter  Bianca.)— How!  what  koow'at 

thou  of  the  death 
Of  old  Bartolo?— be  he  dead  in  sooth  7 
Or  of  his  riches ! 

BIANCA. 

The  east  side  of  the  fountain. 
In  the  small  garden  of  a  lowly  house, 
By  the  Franciscan  convent,  the  green  herbs 
Grow  boon  and  freely,  the  manure  is  rich 
Around  their  roots :  dig  there,  and  you'll  be  wiser. 

DUKE. 

Who  tenanted  this  house  ? 

BIANCA. 

Giraldi  Faao. 

DUKE. 

What  of  his  wealth  r 

BIANCA. 

.  There's  one  in  Florence  knows 

More  secrets  than  beseems  an  honest  man. 

DITKS. 

And  who  ia  be 


BIANCA. 

Giraldi  F'azia 

OONSALVa 

My  liege,  I  know  him;  'tis  the  new-apmng  sigmor, 
This  great  philosopher.    I  ever  doubted 
His  vaunted  manufactory  of  gold, 
Work'd  by  some  strange  machinery. 

DUKE. 

Theodore, 
Search  thou  the  garden  that  this  woman  speaks  oC 
Captain  Antonio,  be 't  thy  chaise  to  attach 
With  speed  the  person  of  this  Fazio. 

BIANCA  (rushing  forward  to  Antonio). 
You  'II  find  him  at  the  Marchesa  Aldabelia's: 
Bring  him  away  —  no  mercy  —  no  delay  — 
Nay,  not  an  instant  —  not  time  for  a  kiss, 
A  parting  kiss.    (AMtde.)  Now  have  I  widow'd  htt. 
As  she  has  widow'd  me !    Now  come  what  will. 
Their  cunt  entwining  arms  are  riven  asunder. 

DUKE. 

And  thou,  thou  peremptory  summoner! 

Most  thirsty  afler  justice !  speak Thy  namaf 

BIANCA. 

Bianca. 

DUKE. 

Thy  estate  wedded  or  single  7 

BIANCA. 

My  lord 

DUKE. 

Give  uutant  answer  to  the  eourt 

BIANCA. 

Oh !  wedded,  but  most  miserably  single. 

DUKE. 

Woman,  thou  palterest  with  our  dignity. 

Thy  husband's  name  and  quality  ? — Why  sbakotdM 

And  draw'st  the  veil  along  thy  moody  brow. 

As  thou  too  wert  a  murderess  7 — Speak,  and  quicklf 

BIANCA  {/altering). 
Giraldi  Fazio. 

DUKE. 

*T  is  thy  husband  then  — 
Woman,  take  heed,  if,  petulant  and  rash. 
Thou  wouldst  abuse  the  righteous  sword  of  law, 
That  brightest  in  the  armoury  of  man. 
To  a  peevish  instrument  of  thy  light  paasioas. 
Or  furtherance  of  sume  close  and  secret  guilt: 
Take  heed,  *t  is  in  the  heaven  stamp'd  roll  of  sinib 

To  bear  fiilse  witness Oh.  but  'gainst  thy  huriari 

Thy  bosom's  lord,  flesh  of  thy  flesh  •  —  To  set 

The  bloodhounds  of  the  law  upon  his  track! 

If  thou  speak'st  true,  stem  justice  will  but  bloik 

To  be  so  cheer'd  upon  her  guilty  prey : 

If  it  be  false,  thou  givest  to  flagrant  sin 

A  heinous  immortality.    This  deed 

Will  chronicle  thee,  woman,  to  all  ages. 

In  human  guilt  a  portent  and  an  era  : 

*T  »  of  those  crimes,  whose  eminent  fame  Hell  jof**^ 

And  the  celestial  angels,  that  look  on  it, 

Wish  their  keen  aiiy  vision  dim  and  narrow. 

Enter  Theodore. 
My  liege,  e'en  where  she  said,  an  unstripp'd 
Lay  carelessly  inearth*d  :  old  weeds  hang  oo  iU 
Like  tiwae  that  old  Bartoto  wont  to  wear ; 


FAZIO. 


9  left  rib  a  mall  stiletto, 
I  the  pale  and  creeping  fleah. 

jUer  Antonio  with  Fazio. 
priaoner. 

DUKV. 

Tliou  'rt  Giraldi  Faoo. 

thou  stand'st  here  arraign'd, 
^sumption  impious  and  accurst, 
irp'd  God's  hif^h  prerogative, 
)llow>m(irtars  Ul'e  and  death 
npody  and  diseaited  passions ; 

iolent  and  untimely  steel 

ich  the  blood,  that  should  have  ebb'd 

latnral  current :  to  sum  all 

ame  —  a  name  the  pale  air  freezes  at, 

eek  of  man  sinks  in  with  horror  — 

Id  and  midnight  murderer. 

FAZIO. 

>  beseech  thee,  argue  not, 

k  clogging  of  my  clammy  breatht 
latural  and  insimctive  dread 
ody  and  ill-eonnding  title. 

>  beseech  thee,  whate'er  reptile 
I  lihhy  slime  of  slander  on  me, 
e  me  face  to  face :  the  fire 
iger  shall  burn  up  his  heart, 
drop,  and  powerless  shuddering 
I  noisome  and  corrupted  limbs, 

e  lie  choke  in  his  wretched  throat 

DUKE. 

—  But  know  ye  aught  of  old  Bartolo  7 
innocence,  thou  'rt  pale  and  tremulous — 
to  thee  as  a  thunderclap ; 

have  thy  wish. Woman,  stand  forth  : 

ly  thy  veil. Lrwk  on  her,  Fazio. 

FAZIO. 

No,  it  is  a  horrid  vision  ! 
ggie,  I  lihall  wnkc.  and  find  it 
mockery  of  the  brain, 
lend,  what  hellish  right  hast  thou 
f  leprous  and  fire-^eamed  visage 
aments.  like  my  Bianca's  7 
leed  Bianc4i,  thou  wilt  wear 
)  thee  at  our  wcnlding  time, 
e  do  I  bid  thee  hold  it  up; 
dost,  1  '11  be  a  murderer, 
'  of  whole  hecatombs  of  men, 
I  me  of  the  hideous  sight 

DUKE. 

,  hear  the  court's  award ; 
9vil-gotten  wealth  the  State 
>lemn  seal  of  confiscation  ; 

»lf 

BIANCA  (raiiA jng  fonoard). 

Oh.  we  'II  be  poor  again ! 
thee  f  —  We  'II  be  poor  and  hoppy ! 
r  i2ull  day  shall  be  too  short  for  us. 
w,  that  proud  woman,  fur  thy  richea ; 
H  tell  why  I  love  Fazio. 

DOKK. 

•If— Tk>  in  the  code  of  Heaven, 
ve  Mood  —  the  slayer  for  the  alaiit 


Deoth  if  thy  doom  —  tbo  public,  daylight  death. 
Thy  body  do  we  gi^e  unto  the  wheel : 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  ainful  aool ! 

BIANCA. 

Death !— Death !— I  meant  not  that ! ^Ye  mean  not 

that! 
What 's  all  thia  waate  and  idle  talk  of  murder  f 
He  slay  a  roan  —  with  tender  hands  like  hia  7 — 

With  delicate  mild  soul  7 Why,  his  own  blood 

Had  startled  him !  I  've  seen  him  pale  and  shudderiuf 

At  the  sad  writhingi  of  a  trampled  worm : 

I  've  seen  him  brush  off  with  a  dainty  hand 

A  bee  thai  stung  him.    Ob,  why  wear  ye  thus 

The  garb  and  outward  sanctity  of  law  7 

What  meana  tliat  snow  upon  your  reverend  biowib 

If  that  ye  have  no  subtler  apprehension 

Of  some  inherent  harmony  in  the  nature 

Of  bloody  criminal  and  bloody  crime  7 

'T  were  wise  t'  arraign  the  soft  and  silly  lamb 

Of  slaughtering  hu  butcher :  ye  might  make  it 

As  proper  a  murderer  aa  my  Fana 

DUKC 

Woman,  th*  irrevocaUe  breath  of  justice 
Wavera  not :  he  must  die. 

aiANCA. 

Die!  Fazio  die! 

Ye  grey  and  aolemn  murderers  by  charter ! 
Ye  ermined  manalayers !  when  the  tale  is  rife 
With  blood  and  guilt,  and  deep  and  damning.  Oh. 
Ye  suck  it  in  with  cold  insatiate  thirst : 
But  to  the  plea  of  mercy  ye  are  stonea. 
As  deaf  and  hollow  as  the  unbowell'd  winda 
Oh,  ye  smooth  Christians  in  your  tones  and  kwlnv 
But  in  your  hearts  as  savage  as  the  tawny 
And  misbelieving  African !  ye  profane. 
Who  say,  **God  bless  him !  God  deliver  him  !** 
While  ye  are  beckoning  for  the  bloody  aie. 
To  smite  the  oiiofiending  head !  — hia  head !  — 
My  Fazio's  head  !  —  the  head  thia  boaom  chenah'd 
With  ita  first  virgin  fondness. 

DUKE. 

Fazio,  hear. 
To*morrow*8  morning  aan  shall  dawn  upon  thee 
Rut  when  he  setteth  in  hia  western  couch. 
He  finds  thy  place  in  this  world  void  and  vacant 

BIANCA. 

To>morrow  rooming!—  Not  to-morrow  momtng! 
I  The  damning  devils  give  a  forced  faint  pauae 
j  If  the  bod  soul  but  feebly  catch  at  heaven. 
I  But  ye,  but  ye,  unshriven,  unreconciled, 
i  With  all  its  ponderous  mass  of  sins  hurl  down 

The  bare  and  ahivering  spirit.  — Oh,  not  to>morfOw ! 

DUKK. 

Woman,  thou  doet  outstep  all  modesty : 
But  fiir  strong  circumstance  that  leaguea  with  thee. 
We  should  contemn  thee  for  a  wild  mad  woman. 
Raving  her  wayward  and  unsettled  fancies. 

BIANCA. 

Mad!  mad!— ay,  that  it  ia !  — ay,  that  it  if. 
Is 't  to  be  mad  to  apeak,  to  move,  to  gaae. 
But  not  know  how,  or  why,  or  whence,  or  wheftf 
To  see  that  there  are  forea  all  around  me. 
Floating  within  a  dim  diaoolonr'd  haie. 
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Yet  have  diitinction.  vuioii,  bat  for  one  ? 

To  apeak  with  rapid  ond  oontinuoua  flow, 

Yet  know  not  how  the  uothought  words  start  from 

me?  — 
Oh,  I  am  mad,  wildly,  inteneely  mad. 
T  wna  but  last  night  the  moon  was  at  the  full ; 
And  ye,  and  ye,  the  sovereign  and  the  sage. 
The  wisdom  and  the  reverence  of  all  Florence, 
E*en  from  a  maniac's  dim  disjointed  tale. 
Do  calmly  judge  away  the  innocent  life. 
The  holy  human  life,  the  life  God  gave  him. 

DUKE. 

Giraldi  Fazio,  hast  thou  anght  to  plead 
Against  the  law,  that  with  imperious  hand 
Grasps  at  thy  forfeit  life  f 

FAZIO. 

My  liege,  this  soul 
Rebels  not,  nay,  repines  not  at  thy  sentence ; 
Yet,  oh !  by  all  on  earth,  by  all  hereafter, 
All  that  hath  cognizance  o'er  unseen  deeds. 
Blood  is  a  colour  stranger  to  these  hands. 
But  there  are  rrimes  witliin  me,  deep  and  black. 
That  with  their  clamorous  and  tumultuous  voices 
Shout  at  me,  **  Thou  shouldst  die,  thy  sins  are  deadly :" 
Nor  dare  my  oppressed  heart  return,  **  'T  is  false." 

BIANCA. 

Bat  1. 1  say,  't  is  false :  he  is  not  guilty : 
Not  guilty  unto  death :  I  sny  he  is  not 
God  gave  ye  hearing,  but  ye  will  not  hear ; 
God  gave  ye  feeling,  but  ye  will  not  feel ; 
God  gave  ye  judgment,  but  ye  falsely  judge. 

DUKE. 

Captain  .\ntonio,  guard  thy  prisoner. 
If  it  be  true,  blood  is  not  on  thy  soul, 
Yet  thou  objecl'st  not  to  the  charge  of  robbery  f 

[Faxio  bowt. 
Thou  dost  not.    Robbery,  by  the  laws  of  Florence, 
Is  sternly  coded  as  a  deadly  crime : 
Therefore,  F  say  again,  Giraldi  Fazio, 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  sinful  soul ! 

[They  follow  the  DuJse. 

BIANCA  {feizing  and  detaining  AuRio). 
My  lord !  my  lord !  we  have  two  bobes  at  home — 
They  cannot  speak  yet ;  bur,  your  name,  my  lord, 
And  they  shall  lisp  it,  ere  they  li»p  mine  own  — 
Ere  that  poor  culprit's  yonder,  thoir  own  father's. 
Befriend  us,  oh.  befriend  us !  'T  is  a  title 
Heaven  joys  at,  and  the  hard  and  savage  earth 
Doth  break  its  sullen  nature  to  delight  in  — 

The  destitute's  sole  friend And  thou  pass  too! 

Why,  what  a  common  liar  was  thy  face. 

That  said  the  milk  of  mercy  flow'd  within  thee! 

Ye 're  all  alike.— Off!  off!  — Ye 're  all  alike. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Fazio,  the  Officer,  and  Bian'CA. 

BiAN'OA  {creeping  to  Fazio). 
Thou  wilt  not  spurn  me,  wilt  not  trample  on  me. 
Wilt  let  me  touch  thee — I,  whose  lips  have  slain  thee  T 
Oh,  look  not  on  me  thus  with  that  fond  look  — 
Pamper  me  not,  for  long  and  living  grief 
To  prey  upon  —  Oh,  curse  me,  Fazio  — 
Kill  me  with  cursing  i  I  am  thin  and  feeble  — 
A  word  will  crush  me  —  any  thing  but  kindoess. 


FAZIO. 

Mine  own  Bianca !  I  shall  need  too  moch 
Or  ere  to-morrow,  to  be  merciless. 
It  was  not  well,  Bianco,  in  my  guiit 
TV>  cut  me  off —  thus  early  —  thus  unripe : 
It  will  be  bitter,  when  the  axe  falls  on  me. 
To  think  whose  voice  did  summon  it  to  its  < 
No  more  —  no  more  of  that :  we  all  most  die. 
Bianca,  thou  wilt  love  me  when  I  *m  dead : 
I  wrong'd  thee,  but  thou  *lt  love  me  when  I  'm 

BIANCA. 

What,  kiss  me,  kiss  me,  Fazio !  — *t  is  too  moch : 
And  these  warm  lips  must  be  cold  clay  KHBorraw. 

ANTO.MO. 

Signior,  we  must  part  hence. 

BIAKCA. 

What!  tear  me  fiom  boB, 
When  he  has  but  a  few  short  houra  to  give  roe! 
Rob  me  oi  them !  —  He  hath  lain  delicately : 
Thou  wilt  not  envy  me  the  wretched  oflioe 
Of  strewing  the  last  pillow  he  shall  lie  on  — 
Thou  wilt  not — nay,  there 's  moisture  in  thine  eyv— 
Thou  wilt  DOL 

'  ANTO.VIO. 

Lady,  far  as  is  the  warrant 
Of  my  stem  orders — 

BIANCA. 

Excellent  youth !  Ileaven  thank  thw! 
There 's  not  another  heart  like  tliine  in  Fforence. 
We  shall  not  part,  we  shall  not  pert,  my  Faan! 
Oh,  never,  never,  never  —  till  to-morrom, 

FAZIO  (fls  he  leads  her  ouO. 
It  was  not  with  this  cold  and  shaking  hand 
I  led  thee  virgin  to  the  bridal  altar. 

[J 


ACT  IV.  — SCENE  I. 

A  Primm. 

FAZIO  and  Bianca. 

FAZIO. 

Let  *s  talk  of  joy,  Bianca :  we  *1I  deceive 
This  present  and  this  future,  whose  grim  foees 
Stare  at  us  with  such  deep  and  hideous  blackotfi! 
We  '11  fly  to  the  post.    Dcwt  ttiou  remember,  km. 
Those  gentle  moonlights,  when  my  fond  guinr 
Was  r^ular.  as  convent  vesper  hymn. 
Beneath  thy  lattice,  sometimes  the  light  dawn 
Came  stealing  on  our  voiceless  interooune. 
Soil  in  its  grey  and  filmy  atmosphere  7 

BIANCA. 

Oh  yes,  oh  yes !  —  There  Ml  be  a  dawn  ftHRorrov 
WiU  steal  upon  us. — Then,  oh  then 

FAZIO. 

Oh,  think  not  onl!' 
And  thou  remember^st  too  that  beaateoos  eveoill 
Upon  the  A  mo;  how  we  sail'd  along. 
And  laugird  to  see  the  stately  towers  of  FkireoM 
Waver  and  dance  in  the  blue  depth  beneath  m. 
How  carelessly  thy  unretiring  hand 
Abandon'd  its  soft  whiieness  to  roy 
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FAZIO. 
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BIANCA. 

•'- To-morrow  evening,  if  thou  cloae 

■eping  hand,  mine  will  not  meet  it  then 

t  only  grasp  the  chill  and  senselefli  earth. 

FAZIO. 

nwjr,  tad  remembrancer  of  evil ! 

iquieitely  happy  have  we  two 

the  diiflky  and  discoloiir'd  light, 
icker'd  through  our  shaking  lattice  ban! 
ildren  at  our  feet,  or  on  our  lapa, 
in  their  breathing  Blumbers,  or  at  play 
my  laughter  on  their  cheeks !  —  Oh  God  !— 

•Qch  a  flash  of  thought  croet  o'er  me, 
wC  apeak  it 

BIANCA. 

Quick,  my  Fazio  I 
let  me  have 't ! — to-morrow  thou  *lt  not  speok  it 

FAZIO. 

at  a  life  must  theirs  be,  thoee  poor  innocents! 

hey  have  grown  up  to  a  sense  of  sorrow 

it  a  feast  will  they  be  for  rude  misery ! 
men's  boys  and  girls,  whene'er  they  mingle, 
im  them  with  the  black  and  bragded  title, 
lurderer's  children."    Infamy  will  pin 
stilent  label  on  their  bocks ;  the  plague-spot 
«t  and  blister  on  them  till  their  death-beds; 
they  beg  — for  beggars  they  must  be— 
drive  them  from  their  doors  with  cruel  jeen 
y  riches,  villanously  style  them 
lildren  of  Lord  Fazio,  the  philosopher.*' 

BIANCA. 

ow  will  the  cry  begin,  to-morrow 

lot  be.  and  I  sit  idle  here. 

lera  must  be  in  this  wide,  wide  city 

and  penetrating  eyes  for  truth, 
t  too  proud,  too  cold,  too  stem  for  mercy. 

them  out  and  swear  them  to  our  service. 

up  something  — Oh,  I  know  not  what  — 
Idly  startle  the  rank  air  of  Florence 
iclamation  of  thy  innocence.    ' 

the  dead  !  f  'II  conjure  up  the  ghoat 
»ld  rotten  thing.  Bortolo ;  make  it 
i'  the  market  place,  *«  Thou  didst  not  slay 
m!"  ^ 

.  farewell !  If  in  the  walls  of  Florenoe 
liing  like  hope  or  comPirt,  Fano, 

it  with  such  strong  und  steadfast 
it  to  thy  dungcfin,  and  make  laugh 
ice  with  strange  uncouth  sounds  of  joy. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Street, 

FaLBKITO,  DaNIX>LO.  PiflLARIO. 
FAI^ETTO. 

ninr  Dandolo.  here  *s  a  prodigal  waste 
ir  speeches  to  the  snge  philosopher. 
on  at  least  a  two  months'  diet, 
tmy  boons  of  horses,  Hugs,  and  jewela. 

DAXTk)LO. 

iliBCto,  a  coat  of  niy  fashion 


Come  to  the  wheel ! — it  wrings  my  very  heart, 
To  fancy  bow  the  seams  will  crack,  or  haply 
The  hangman  will  be  seen  in 't!— That  I  should  Uv 
To  be  purveyor  of  the  modes  to  a  hangman ! 

Enter  Bianca. 

BIANCA. 

They  pass  me  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  Btreet ; 
They  spurn  me  from  their  doors ;  they  load  the  air 
With  curses  that  are  flung  on  me :  the  Palace, 
The  Ducal  Pklace,  that  should  aye  be  open 
Tb  voice  of  the  distress'd,  as  is  God's  heoven, 
Is  ring'd  around  with  grim  and  armed  savagea. 
That  with  their  angry  weapons  smite  me  back. 
As  though  I  came  with  fire  in  my  hand,  to  bum 
The  royal  walls :  the  children  in  the  streets 
Break  oflT  their  noisy  games  to  hoot  at  me ; 
And  the  dogs  from  the  porches  howl  me  on. 
But  tiere  *a  a  Bucoour.— <7V)  FoUetto.)  Ob,  good  air,  thf 

friend. 
The  man  thou  feastedat  with  but  yesterday. 
He  to  whose  motion  thou  wast  a  true  shadow. 
Whose  hand  rain'd  gif>s  upon  thee  —  he  I  mean, 
Fasm,  the  bounteous,  free,  and  liberal  Fasio  — 
He 's  wrongfully  accused,  wrongfully  doom'd : 
I  swear  to  thee  *t  is  wrongfully.  —  Oh,  sir. 
An  ekiqiient  honey-dropping  tongue  like  thine. 
How  would  it  garnish  up  his  innocence. 
Till  Justice  would  grow  amorous,  and  embrace  il. 

FALBETTa 

Sweet  lady,  thon  o'ervalueat my  poor  powers:  — 
Any  thing  in  reason  to  win  so  much  loveliness 
Tb  smile  on  me—  but  this  were  wild  and  futile. 

BIANCA. 

In  reason  f-  'Tis  to  save  a  human  life  — 

Is  not  that  in  the  spacious  realm  of  reason  f 

Kind  sir,  there's  not  a  prayer  will  mount  bereaitor 
HeaTenward  from  us  or  our  poor  children's  lips. 
But  in  it  thy  dear  name  will  riae  embalm'd ; 
And  prayen  have  power  to  cancel  many  a  sin, 
That  ckigB  and  flaws  our  coarse  and  corrupt  nakora 

FALBrrrow 
Methihks.  good  Dandob,  'tis  the  hour  weosra 
Attendance  at  the  Lady  Portia's  toilette.— 
Any  commission  in  our  wray,  fair  lady  T 

OANDOIiO. 

Oh  ]rea !  I  *ai  arte  indispensable  there 
As  is  her  kxiking-glaaB.— 

•lANOA. 

RiotouB  madness! 
To  waste  a  breath  {Defainwg  tkem)  upon  such  thin- 
blown  bubbles ! 
Why,  thou  didst  cling  to  him  but  yesterday. 
As  't  were  a  danger  of  thy  life  to  part  from  hha ; 
Didst  swear  it  was  a  ain  in  Providence 
He  was  not  bom  a  prince.    (7b  Dandolo.)  And  Chon, 

sir,  thou  — 
Chains,  sir,  in  May — it  is  a  heavy  wear, 
Hard  and  unseemly,  a  rude  weight  of  iron.- 
Faiigh !  cast  ye  off  this  shape  and  skin  of  man ; 
Ye  stain  it  ye  pollute  it:  be  the  reptiles 
Te  are.    (7V»  PAOono)  And  fbou,  air— I  fawv  • 
whoaa  porch 
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He  hired  thee  to  troll  out  thy  fiilKMoe  dittiei: 

I  know  whose  dainty  ears  were  last  night  bttnqaeted 

With  the  &lw  hariotry  of  thy  rich  aint 

PHILARIO. 

I  do  beseech  thee,  lady,  judge  me  not 

80  hanhly.  In  the  state.  Heaven  knows,  [  'm  power- 
leas: 

I  could  remove  yon  palace  walls,  as  soon 

As  alter  his  sad  doom.    But  if  to  visit  him. 

To  tend  him  with  a  soA  officious  zeal. 

Waft  the  mild  mngtc  of  mine  art  around  him, 

Making  the  chill  and  lazy  dungeon  air 

More  smooth,  more  gentle  to  the  trammell'd  breath- 
ing:— 

All  that  I  ran  I  will,  to  make  his  misery 

Slide  from  him  light  and  airily. 

BIANCA. 

Wilt  thou  r 
Why  then  there's  hope  the  Devil  hath  not  all  Fknrence. 
Go  —  go !  —  I  cannot  point  thee  out  the  way: 
Mine  eyM  are  cloudy ;  it  is  the  fint,  rain 
Hathdew'd  them,  since — since  when  I  cannot  tell 

thee  — 
Go — go !  —  (Erif.) — One  eflbrt  more,  and  if  I  ftU  — 
But  by  the  inbred  and  instinctive  tenderness 
^hat  mineles  with  the  life  of  womanhood, 
1  cminot  fail :  and  then,  thou  grim  to-morrow, 
I  '11  meet  thee  with  a  bold  and  unblench'd  front 


SCENE  nr. 

Palace  of  Afdabdla. 

ALDABELLA. 

Fazio  in  prison !  Fazio  duom'd  to  die ! — 

I  was  too  hasty ;  should  have  fled,  and  bashfully 

Beckon'd  him  aixer ;  lured  him.  not  seized  on  him. 

Proud  Aldahella  a  poor  robber's  paramour! 

Oh  it  sounds  dismal !  Florence  must  not  hear  it : — 

And  sooth  his  time  is  brief  to  descant  on  it^- 

(To  BiANCA,  toho  rnteri.) 
And  who  art  thou  thus  usherlees  and  unbidden 
Scarest  my  privacy  7 

BIANCA  (aside). 
I  must  not  speak  yet ; 
For  if  r  do,  a  curse  will  clog  my  utterance. 

ALDABELUi. 

Nay,  stand  not  with  thy  pale  lips  quivering  nothings^ 
Speak  out,  and  freely. 

BIANCA. 

Lady,  there  is  one  — 
Fie,  fie  upon  this  choking  in  my  throat  — 
One  thou  didst  love,  Giraldi  Fazio: 
One  who  loved  thee,  Giraldi  Fazio  — 
He 's  doom'd  to  die,  to  die  to  morrow  morning! 
And  lo  'lis  eve  already! — 

AU>ABELLA. 

He  is  doom'd  7 
Why  then  the  man  must  die. — 

BIANCA. 

Nay,  gentle  lady, 
llKm'rt  high-born,  rich,  and  beautiful :  the  princeif 


The  prime  of  Florence  wait  apon  thy  smiles, 
Like  sunflowers  on  the  gulden  light  they  k>vt. 
Thy  lips  have  such  sweet  melody,  't  is  hong  opoi 
Till  silence  is  an  agony.    Did  it  plead 
For  one  condemned,  but  oh,  most  innocent, 
T  would  be  a  music  th'  air  would  iall  in  knre  will^ 
And  never  lei  it  die,  till  it  had  won 
Its  honest  purpose. 

ALDABELLA. 

What  a  wanton  waste 
Of  idle  praise  is  here ! 

BIANCA. 

Nay  think,  oh  think. 
What 't  is  to  give  again  a  forfeit  lile : 
Ay,  such  a  life  as  Fazio's!  —  Frown  not  on  me: 
Thou  think'st  that  he's  a  murderer— 'tis  all  ftlse, 
A  trick  of  Fortune,  fancifully  cruel. 
To  cheat  the  world  of  such  a  life  as  Fazio's. 

AU>ABELLA. 

Frivolous  and  weak :  I  couM  not  if  I  would. 

BIANCA. 

Nay,  but  I  MI  lure  thee  wiUi  so  rich  a  boon  — 
Hear, —  hear,  and  thou  art  won.    If  thou  dart  fltft 

him, 
It  is  but  just  he  should  be  saved  for  thee. 
I  give  him  thee  —  Bianca  —  I  his  wife :  — 
1  pardon  all  that  has  been,  all  that  may  be  — 
Oh  I  will  be  thy  handmaid  ;  bo  so  patient  — 
Calmly,  contentedly,  and  sadly  patient — 
And  if  ye  see  a  pale  or  envious  motion 
Upon  my  cheek,  a  quivering  on  ray  lipa. 
Like  to  complaint — then  strike  him  dead  befiwiM 
Thou  shall  enjoy  all  —  all  that  I  enjoy 'd  : 
His  love,  his  life,  his  sense,  his  soul  be  thine ; 
And  I  will  bless  thee,  in  my  misery  Ueat  thee. 

ALDABEIXA. 

What  mist  is  on  thy  wild  and  vi-andering  eyes  7 
Know'st  thou  to  whom  and  where  thou  play 'at  ihf 

raver  7 1 
I,  Aldahella.  whom  the  amorous  homage 
Of  rival  lords  and  princes  stirs  no  more 
Than  the  light  passing  of  the  common  air — 
I,  Aldahella,  when  my  voice  might  make 
Thrones  render  up  their  stateliest  to  my  service- 
Sloop  to  the  sordid  sweepings  of  a  prison  7 
I  — 

BIANCA. 


Proud-lipp'd  woman,  earth's   moat  goigeoos 

reigna 
Were  worthless  of  my  Fazio!  Foolish  woman, 
Thou  cast'st  a  jewel  ofl*!  The  proudest  lord 
That  ever  revell'd  in  thy  unchaste  arms, 
Was  a  swarth  galley-slave  to  Fazio. 
Ah  me !  me !  me !  e'en  I  his  lawful  wife 
Know 't  not  more  truly,  certainly  than  tboo.— 
Hadst  thou  loved  him,  I  hod  pardon'd.  pitied  tbss: 
We  two  had  sate,  all  coldly,  palely  sad ; 
Dropping,  like  statoea  on  a  fountain-aide, 
A  pure,  a  silent,  and  eternal  dew. 
Hadst  thou  ootwept  me,  I  had  loved  thee  Ibr'C— 
And  that  were  easy,  for  I  Vn  stony  berei  {Puttnig  i^ 

hand  to  her  ejpes.) 


i 


Hft 


FAZIO. 


SS7 


ALDABILLA. 

Ho  there !  to  th*  hunpital  for  the  lunolict 
Fetch  KUGOour  for  this  poor  distrest — 

BIANCA. 

What  nidi  7 
Oh  pardon  me.  F  came  not  to  upbraid  thee. — 
Think,  think  —  1  Ml  whisper  it,  I  '11  not  betray  thee; 
The  air  *«  a  tell-tale,  oiid  the  wqIIh  are  listenen :  — 
Think  what  a  change !    Last  night  within  thy  chain- 

her; 
(I  *II  not  say  in  thy  arras ;  for  thnt  displeases  thee, 
And  sickens  rae  to  utter.)  and  to-night 
Upon  a  prison  pallet,  straw,  hard  straw  ; 
For  eastern  perfiiroes.  the  rank  noiiiome  air ; 
For  gentle  harpings,  shrilly  clanking  chains:  — 
Nay,  turn  not  off:  the  woret  is  yet  to  rorae. 
To-morrow  at  his  waking,  for  thy  face 
Languidly,  lovingly  down  drooping  o'er  him. 
The  scarr'd  and  haggard  executioner. 

ALDA  BELLA  {tuming  away). 
There  is  a  dizzy  trembling  in  mine  eye; 
Bat  ]  must  dry  the  f<>olish  dew  for  shame. 
Well,  what  is  it  to  me  ?  I  slew  him  not ; 
Ray.  nor  denounced  him  to  the  judgment-seat 
I  bat  debase  myself  to  lend  free  hearing 
Tosuch  coarse  fiincies —  I  must  hence:  to-night 
I  feast  the  fords  of  Florence.  [Exit 

BIANCA. 

They  're  all  lies : 
TTiinga  Aotu*  within  some  for  and  distant  planet, 
Or  cAiCum  of  some  dreamy  poet's  brain, 
All  tales  uf  human  goodness.    Or  they  're  legends 
Left  08  of  some  good  old  forgotten  time, 
Ere  harlotry  oecame  a  queenly  sin, 
And  housed  in  palaces.    Oh,  earth 's  so  crowded 
With  Vice,  that  if  strange  Virtue  stray  abroad, 
Hiey  hoot  it  from  them  like  a  thing  accurst 
FiBo,  my  Faxio !  —  but  we  'II  laugh  at  them : 
/Wt  will  not  stay  upon  their  wicked  soil. 
Ceo  though  they  sue  us  not  to  die  and  leave  them. 


SCENE  IV. 
Fazio's  House, 

BIANCA. 

Ah,  what  a  fierce  and  frantic  coil  is  here. 

Bmsoss  the  sun  must  shine  on  one  man  1< 

I'b  sick  and  weary  —  my  feet  drag  along. 

Wby  must  I  trail,  like  a  scotch'd  serpent  hither? 

Hsre,  to  this  house,  where  all  things  breathe  of  Fazio  7 

^  sir  tastes  of  him  —  the  walls  whisper  of  him. — 

Oh,  ni  to  bed!  to  bed! What  find  I  there? 

Fuio,  my  (;>nd,  my  gentle,  fervent  Fazio  ?  — 

^o! Cold  stones  are  his  couch,  harsh  iron  ban 

^^ertiin  his  slumbers.  — Oh,  no,  no — I  have  it — 

^  ii  in  A  Idabella's  arms. Out  on 't ! 

^  lie !— that  *s  rank,  that 's  noiaome ! — I  remember — 
^  children  —  ay,  my  children  —  Fazio's  children. 
*f  aw  my  thoughts'  burthen  as  I  came  along, 
Were  it  not  wise  to  b^ir  them  off*  with  us 
<A*qr  firom  thia  cold  world  ? — Why  should  we  bread  op 


More  eftners^lfcjpip  Devil  to  prey  upon  ? 

There 's  one  iflpM^eoine  strumpet  will  enlace  hiiBt 

And  make  hiimHwrher  loathsome  livery. 

The  other  a  girl :  if  she  be  ill,  she  '11  sink 

Spotted  to  death  —  she  '11  be  an  Aldabclla : 

If  she  be  chaste,  she  '11  be  a  wretch  hko  me, 

A  jealous  wretch,  a  frantic  guilty  wretch.   — 

No,  no :  they  must  not  live,  they  must  not  live ! 

[Exit  into  a  chamber. 
After  a  pauUt  «Ac  returns. 
It  will  not  be,  it  will  not  be  —  they  woke 
As  though  e'en  in  their  sleep  they  folt  my  preaence ; 
And  then  they  smiled  upon  me  fondly,  playfully. 
And  stretch'd  their  rosy  fingers  to  sport  with  me  : 
The  boy  did  arch  his  eyebrows  so  like  Fazio, 
Though  my  soul  wish'd  that  God  would  take  them  to 

him, 
That  they  were  'scaped  this  miserable  world, 
I  could  but  kiss  them ;  and.  when  I  had  kiae'd  thtB, 
I  could  as  soon  have  leap'd  up  to  the  moon 

As  speck'd  or  soil'd  their  alabaster  skina 

Wild  that  f  am!— Take  them  t' another  world !-«— 

As  though  I,  I  my  husband's  murderess. 

In  the  dread  separation  of  the  dead. 

Should  meet  again  those  spotless  innocents!^— 

Oh,  happy  they !  —  they  will  but  know  to-morrow 

By  the  renewal  of  the  soft  warm  dayUght        [ExiL 


ACT  V.  —  SCENE  I. 
A  Street  —  Morning  Tmlight. 

BIANCA. 

Where  have  I  been  ?  —  I  have  not  been  at  reat  — 

There 's  yet  the  stir  of  motion  in  my  limbs. 

Oh,  I  remember — 'twas  a  hideous  strife 

Within  my  brain  :  I  felt  that  all  was  hopelesi. 

Yet  would  not  credit  it;  and  I  set  forth 

To  tell  my  Fazio  so,  and  dared  not  front  him 

With  such  cold  comfort    Then  a  mist  came  o'er  OMb 

And  something  drove  me  on,  and  on.  and  on. 

Street  after  street,  each  blocker  than  the  other. 

And  a  blue  axe  did  shimmer  through  the  gloom  — 

Its  fiery  edge  did  waver  to  and  fro  — 

And  there  were  infants*  voices,  faint  and  failing. 

That  panted  after  me.    I  knew  I  fled  them ; 

Yet  could  not  choose  but  fly.    And  then,  oh  theii» 

I  gazed  and  gazed  upon  the  starless  darknea. 

And  blest  it  in  my  soul,  for  it  was  deeply 

And  beautifully  black  —  no  speck  of  light; 

And  I  bad  feverish  and  fanlastic  hopes. 

That  it  would  last  for  ever,  nor  give  place 

To  th'  horrible  to-morrow. Ha,  'i  is  there !  — 

'TIS  the  grey  morning-light  aches  in  mine  eyes  — 
It  is  that  morrow ! Ho  !  —  Look  out.  look  out ! 


With  what  a  hateful  and  unwonted  swiftn 

It  scares  my  comfortable  darkness  from  me ! 

Fool  that  I  am  !  —  I've  lost  the  few  bnef  houra 
Yet  left  me  of  my  Fazio !  —  Oh,  away. 
Away  to  him !  —  away !  { 
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SCENE  II. 

7%e  Prison — Mally  dark,  except  a  lamp. 

Fazio  and  Philaeio. 

FAZIO. 

I  thaok  thee :  *t  was  a  melancholy  hymn ; 

But  eoft  and  soothing  as  the  gale  of  eve. 

The  gale,  whose  flowerniweet  breath  no  more  shall 

pass  o'er  me. 
Oh,  what  a  gentle  ministmnt  is  music 
To  piety — to  mild,  to  |)enitent  piety ! 
Oh.  it  gives  plumage  to  the  tardy  prayer, 
That  lingers  in  our  lazy  earthly  air, 

And  melts  with  it  to  heaven ^To  di^.  't  is  dreaiy ; 

To  die  a  villain's  death,  that's  yet  a  pang. 
But  it  must  down :  I  have  so  stoep'd  my  soul 
In  the  bitter  ashes  of  true  penitence. 
That  they  have  put  on  a  delicious  savour. 
And  all  is  halcyon  quiet,  all  within. 

Bianca ! — Where  is  she } — why  comes  she  oot? 

Yet  I  do  almost  wish  her  not  lo  come, 
Lett  she  again  enamour  me  of  life. 

rHIUlRIO. 

Halt  thou  no  charge  to  her,  no  fond  bequest  1 — 
It  shall  lose  little  by  my  bearing  it. 

FAZIO. 

Oh  yes,  oh  yes ! — I  have  her  picture  here : 
That  [  had  seen  it  in  one  hour  of  my  life. 
In  Aldabella's  arms  had  it  look'd  on  me, 
I  should  have  had  one  sin  less  to  repent  oH 
I  *m  loth  the  coarse  and  vnlgnr  executioner 
Should  handle  it  with  his  foul  gripe,  or  pass 
His  ribald  jests  upon  it. — Give  it  her. 

[  With  the  picture  he  dratne  out  some  gold,  on  which 
he  look*  wUh  great  apparent  melancholy, 

FHILARIO. 

And  this  too,  sir  ? 

FAZIO. 

Oh,  touch  it  not,  Philario ! 
Oh,  touch  it  not ! — *t  is  venomous,  't  is  viperous! 
If  there  be  botlomlcn  sea,  unfalhom'd  pit 
In  earth's  black  womb— oh.  plunge  it,  plunge  it  deep, 
Deep,  dark!  or  if  a  devil  be  abroad, 
Give  it  to  hiro,  to  bear  it  whence  it  came. 
To  its  own  native  Hell. — Oh  no,  no,  no! — 
He  must  not  have  it:  for  with  it  he  'II  betray 
More  men,  more  noble  spirits  than  Lucifer 
Drew  down  fmm  heaven.    Thi?  yellow  pestilence 
Laid  waste  my  Eden  ;  made  a  gaudy  bird  of  me* 
For  soft  Temptation's  silken  notH  to  snare. 
It  crept  in  to  us — Sin  came  wiih  it — Misery 
Dogg'd  its  foul  footsteps — ever-deepening  Sin, 

And  everdarkening  Misery. Philario, 

Away  with  it ! — away ! — {Takee  the  picture.)    Here  *8 

fairer  gazing. 
Thou  wouldst  not  think  these  8m(N>th  and  smiling  lipa 
Could  spenk  away  a  life— a  hinfbond's  life. 
Yet  ah!  1  led  the  way  to  sin — I  wrong 'd  her: 
Yet,  Heaven  be  witness,  though  I  wrong'd  her,  loved 

her. 
Ceo  m  my  heart  of  heart 


Enter  Bianca. 

Who  *s  that 

That  *B  loved  so  deeply  T Faxio,  Faiio.  Faaa— 

It  is  that  morrow ! 

FAZIO. 

Nay,  look  cheeringly: 
It  may  be  Gkxl  doth  punish  in  thia  worid 
To  spare  hereafter. 

BIANCA. 

Fazio,  set  me  loose!— 
Thou  clasp'st  thy  murderess. 

FAZIO. 

No,  it  is  my  love, 
My  wife,  my  children's  mother ! — Pltrdoo  me, 

Bianca ;  but  thy  children 1  'II  not  see  Ihea: 

For  on  the  wax  of  a  soft  infantas  memory 
Things  horrible  sink  deep  and  sternly  settle. 
I  would  not  have  them,  in  their  after-days, 
Cherish  the  image  of  their  wretched  fiuiier 
In  the  cold  darkness  of  a  prison-house. 
Oh.  if  they  ask  thee  of  their  father,  tell  tbc« 
That  he  is  dead,  but  say  not  bow. 


BIANCA. 


No. 


Not  tell  them,  that  their  mother  muidei'd  hiSi 

FAZIO. 

But  are  they  well,  my  love  f 

BIANCA. 

What,  had  I  fraed  tkm 
From  this  drear  villains*  earth,  sent  them  befiira  ■• 
Lest  we  should  miss  them  in  another  world. 
And  so  be  fetter'd  by  a  cold  regret 
Of  this  sad  sunshine  7 

FAZIO. 

Oh,  thou  hast  not 
So  wild  a  rebel  to  the  will  of  God ! 
If  that  thou  hast,  *twill  make  my  passiooatei 
lliat  ring  thee  round  so  fondly,  dropnflT  fnn  thes. 
Like  sere  and  wilher'd  ivy ;  make  my  &rewell 
Spoken  in  such  suflbcato  and  dintemper'd  lone. 
*Twill  sound  more  like 

BIANCA. 

They  live !  thank  God,  they Kw 
I  should  not  mck  thee  with  such  fontnmes : 
But  there  have  been  such  hidei»us  things  aroani  w 
Some  whispering  me.  some  dropping  me;  I've  felt 
Not  half  a  moment's  C4ilm  since  last  we  porlsd. 
So  exquisite,  so  gentle,  as  this  now — 
I  could  sleep  on  thy  bosom.  Fazio. 

Enter  Antonio. 

ANTONia 

PrmoeTa 
Thine  boar  is  oonie. 

BIANCA. 

It  is  not  mominf  yd— 
Where  is  the  twilight  that  should  usher  it? 
Where  is  the  sun.  that  should  come  goMenOQ! 
Ill  lavour'd  liar,  to  come  prate  of  moming. 
With  torchlight  in  thy  hand  to  scare  ihe 


i 


FAZIO. 


AirroNia 
: ;  day's  light  ne'er  pieiceth  here : 
odled  up  the  open  air. 

BIANCA. 

hour  since  it  was  evening, 
ireless,  and  mouroful  hour, 

PAZIO. 

I  will  obey  thee,  officer! 
— Bianca,  't  is  a  strange  one — 
lie  it,  dearest! — Aldabella 

BUNCA. 
FAZIO. 

ace ! — 't  is  dangerous :  sinner's  cnraes 
m  tenfold  from  the  angry  heavens 
's  head — Beseech  thee,  peace ! — 
r  thy  Fazio's  sake,  forgive  her. 

BIANCA. 

0  think  on  her Not  yet— 

cill  thee — by  my  faith  they  shall  noi ! 
irms  so  closely  round  thy  neck, 
e  shall  hew  them  off  ere  shred 

1  wilt  so  mingle  with  thee, 
strike  at  random,  and  perchaoee 

bell  founds,  her  grasp  relaxes^  and  Ae 
inds  torpid. 

g  her,  tohieh  she  does  not  seem  to  he 
conscious  of.) 

Farewell,  fiirewell,  farewell ! — 
fU  she  does  not  feel ! — Thank  heaven, 
)1  her  Faaio's  last,  last  kiss ! — 
Id  88  stone — sweet,  sweet  a^roaes. 

[Exit 
.NCA  (dovjiy  recovering.) 
e  is  not  air  yet,  not  thin  spirit  !— 
lide  away— he  is  not  guilty-^ 
not  eaecute— Not  guilty. 

[Exit,  followed  by  PhOario, 


SCENE  III. 

partment  in  the  Palace  of  ALOABlLUi 
irance  of  a  ball  prolonged  till  morning. 
08,  Fai^etto,  Dandolo,  and  Alda' 


DUKB. 

te;  the  yellow  morning  light 
I  our  sick  and  waning  lamps, 
night :  but  good  my  friends, 
es  our  lingering  revelry; 
ur  scorning  of  his  state, 
il umber  from  our  heavy  eyea. 

OOMSALVO. 

f  liege,  will  sleep  more  calm  than  we: 
d  the  bell  with  iron  tongue 
the  still  and  solemn  air 
e  of  tlie  murderer  Fazio. 
2U 


DUKB. 

So,  lady,  fiuw  the«  well :  our  gentlest  thanks 
For  thy  fair  entartaining.->lla !  what  'a  here  f 

EiUei>  BiAifCA,  foUouied  by  PHiLABia 

BIANGA. 

Ha!  ye  've  been  dancing,  dancing— eo  have  I: 
But  mine  waa  heavy  moaic,  slow  and  solemn — 
A  bell,  8  bell :  my  thick  bkiod  roU'd  to  it. 
My  beajt  swung  to  and  fro,  a  dull  deep  motion. 

(Seeing  Aldabeli^.) 

Tia  thou,  *ti8  thoo!— I  came  to  tell  thee  something. 

▲ldabblla  (fliarmed  mud  shrinking.) 

Ah  me!  ah  me! 

bianca. 

Nay,  ahrink  not^I'U  not  kiU  thee: 

For  if  I  do,  I  know,  in  the  other  world. 

Thou  'It  shoot  between  me  and  my  richest  joya.— 

Thou  ahalt  atay  here— I  *11  have  him  tMre— aU— «B 

of  him. 

DUKE. 

What  meana  the  wild-hair'd  maniac  7 

BLANCA  (wuming  him  aside.) 

By  and  by 

7b  Aldabxixa. 
I  tell  thee,  that  warm  cheek  thy  lips  did  atmy  on 
But  yeatemight,.  *l  ia  ooftd  and  colourieas : 
The  breAth,  that  atirr'd  among  thy  jetty  lecka, 
That  was  such  incense  to  thee — it  is  Sfed  : 
The  voice,  that  call'd  thee  then,  his  soal  of  soal— 
I  know  it — *t  was  hia  fiivoorite  phmse  of  love — 
I  *ve  heard  it  many  a  lime  mysel^'t  waa  rapturoaa; 
That  mild,  that  musical  voice  n  dumb  Mid  frozen : 
The  neck  whereon  thine  aitns  did  hang  so  tenderly. 
There  'a  blood  upon  it,  blood»l  tell  thee,  blood. 
Doat  thou  hear  that?  ia  thy  brain  fir^  to  bear  iff 
Mine  is,  Bune  ia^  mine  ia. 

BUKK. 

Tia  FIDO's  wife. 

BIAIfCA. 

It  is  not  Fazio*h  wife. — Have  the  dead  virivesf 

Ay,  ay,  my  liege,  and  I  know  thee,  and  well — 

Thou  art  the  rich-rubed  minister  of  the  lawa. 

Fine  laws!  rare  laws!  most  equitable  lawa! 

Who  robs  his  neighbour  of  his  yellow  dust. 

Or  his  bright  sparkling  stones,  or  such  gay  traah — 

Oh,  he  must  die,  die  for  the  public  giMxJ. 

And  if  one  steal  a  husband  from  his  wife. 

Do  dive  into  her  heart  for  its  best  treamire. 

Do  rend  asunder  whom  Heaven  link'd  in  one— 

Oh,  they  are  meek,  and  merciful,  and  milky — 

'Tis  a  trick  of  human  frailty Oh,  fine  laws! 

Rare  laws !  moat  equitable  laws ! 

DUKE. 

Poor  wretch. 
Who  ia  it  thus  hath  wrong'd  thee  7 

BUNCA  (to  the  Duke.; 

Come  thou  here. 
TV  olhers  crowd  around  her — the  says  to  Falsetto, 

Get  back,  get  back :  the  god  that  thou  adoredat. 
Thy  god  is  dead,  thou  pitiful  idolater. 

Tb  Dandol.0  {showing  her  Dress.) 
I  know  they  *re  coarse  and  tatter'd — Get  thee  back. 
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To  the  DuKX. 

I  tell  thee,  that  rich  woman— she My  liege, 

I  '11  speak  anon  —  my  lips  do  cling  together — 
There's  dust  about  my  tongue — I  cannot  moTe  it 

DUKS. 

Ho,  there ! — some  wine ! 

BIANCA. 

Thank  thee,  'i  is  moist  —  I  thank  thee  ,* 
(Ai  the  ram»  the  goblet  to  her  lipi,  ghe  sees  Aldabclla, 

and  dashes  it  away.) 
Her  lips  have  been  upon  it  — I  '11  have  none  oo't 

ALDABETXA. 

My  liege,  thou  wilt  not  hearken  to  the  tale 
or  a  mad  woman,  venting  her  sick  fancies 
Upon  a  lady  of  my  state  and  honour ! 

DUKE. 

Lidy,  there  is  one  state  alone,  that  holds 
Above  the  rayge  of  plumed  and  restless  Justice 
Her  throned  migesty  —  the  state  of  Virtue.  — 
Poor  sad  distraught,  speak  on. 

BIANCA. 

I  am  not  mad. 
Thou  smooth-lipp'd  slanderer !  —  I  have  been  mad. 
And  then  my  words  came  vague,  and  loose,  and 

broken; 
Bat  now,  there 's  mode  and  measure  in  my  speech. 
I  '11  hold  my  brain ;  and  then  I  '11  tell  my  tale 

Simply  and  clearly. Fazio,  ray  poor  Fazio  — 

He  murder'd  not —  he  found  Bartolo  dead. 

The  wealth  did  shine  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  dazzle. 

And  when  that  he  was  gaily  gilded  up. 

She,  she,  I  say  (nay,  keep  away  from  her. 

For  she  hath  witchcraft  all  around  her),  she 

Did  take  him  to  her  chamber Fie,  my  liege ! 

What  should  ray  husband  in  her  charaber? — Then, 
Ay  then,  I  madden'd. Hark!  hark!  hark!  —  the 

bell. 
The  bell  that  I  set  knoUing  —hark !  —  Here,  here. 
Massy  and  cold  it  strikes — Here,  here.  {Clasping  her 

forehead.) 

OONBALVO. 

Sad  woman! 
Tear  not  so  piteously  thy  disorder'd  hair! 

BIANCA. 

I  do  not  tear  my  hair :  there  should  be  pain 


If  that  I  did ;  but  all  my  pain  *s  within  {withhahtM 

to  her  bosom). 
It  will  not  break,  it  will  not  break — ^'tis  iroo. 

DUKB. 

If  this  be  true— 

rniLARio. 
My  liege,  it  is  the  tale 
That  Fazio  told  me  ere  he  died. 

BIANCA. 

Ay,  sir, 
The  dying  lie  not — he,  a  dying  man. 
Lied  not — and  f,  a  dying  woman,  lie  not : 
For  I  shall  die,  spite  of  this  iron  here. 

DUKE  (to  ALOABELLA). 

There  is  confessimi  in  thy  guilty  cheeks. 
Thou  high-bom  baseness!  beautiful  defonnity! 
Dishonour'd  honour !  —  How  hast  thou  discredited 
All  that  doth  fetter  admiration's  eye. 
And  made  us  out  of  love  with  loveliness! 
I  do  condemn  thee,  woman,  by  the  warrant 
Of  this  my  ducal  diadem,  to  put  on  thee 
The  rigid  convent  vows :  there  bleach  anew 
Thy  sullied  breast ;  there  temper  thy  rank  bkiod; 
Lay  ashes  to  thy  soul ;  swathe  thy  hot  akin 
Fn  sackcloth ;  and  God  give  thee  length  of  dafi^ 
T'  atone,  by  this  world's  misery,  this  world's  afr 

[£nf  AldaKLU 

BIANCA. 

Bless  thee.  Heaven  bless  thee !  —  Tet  it  must  natba 
My  Fazio  said  we  must  forgive  her—  Faiio 
Said  so ;  and  all  he  said  is  best  and  wiaeat 

DI7KE. 

She  shall  have  her  deeert:  aught  more  to  aak  of  vt 

BIANCA. 

My  children — thou  *lt  protect  them Oh,  ny  h»t^ 

Make  them  not  rich :  let  them  be  poor  and  booeii 

DUKE. 

I  will  I  wiU. 

BIANCA. 

Why  then  'tis  time,  't  is  time. 

And  thou  believest  he  is  no  murderer?    (Diileifat 

assent) 

Thou  'It  lay  me  near  him,  and  keep  her  away  fioBBi^ 

It  breaks,  it  breaks,  it  breaks  —  it  is  not  iron. 

[Dim 
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Cantor,  Eottr  oC  tfie  ISriBtit  Citfi. 

AN  HEROIC   POEM. 


— ^— — — —  et  o !  modQ  tpirHoa  adsit, 
Franrun  Butooieai  Britooam  inb  Marte  phalancet. 

MILTON.  Mansus. 


the  better  fortilode 


Ofpfttienoe  and  berohs  martjrrdom. 

MILTON'S  Par,  I^st,  Book  IX. 


PREFACE.                               I  aaaociatioD  to  recommend  them,  I  have  frequently,  on 
I  the  authority  ofCamdei^  and  othera,  translated  then. 

Thi  Hbtoriana*  of  the  Empire,  near  the  period  of  '^*»"»  ***«  ^axon  Gloucester,  called  by  the  Britona  Caar 

time  at  which  this  Poem  comraencea,  make  mention  ^^^^*  "  ^^  B"K^«  C"y-    '^^^  Dobuni.  the  inhabit- 

flfa  Constantine.  who  assumed  the  purple  of  the  *"^  of  the  Vales,  are  called  by  that  name.    Some 

tvcatem  empire,  gained  possession  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  ^^"^  wnctioned  by  old  usages  of  Pbetry  and  Romance 

but  waa  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Aries.   He  I  wtam,  as  Kent.  Thanet,  Cornwall.   I/mdon  is  Tnqr- 

kid  a  eon  named  Constans,  who  became  a  monk, and  no^an».  «»  »he  City  of  the  Trinobantes. 
^iw  put  to  death  at  Vienne.  ^'"®  l»"0K««  »n  the  Phem  will  be  easily  traced  to 

About  the  same  time  a  Constantino  appean  in  the  *«''  acknowledged  sources,  the  Poets  of  Greece  and 

lelaCiona  of  the  old  British  Chronicles  and  Romancea.  ^'®^y »  ^*'  however,  in  the  third  book,  relating  to  the 

He  waa  brother  of  the  king  of  Armoricn,  and  became  Northern  mythology,  has  been  rcmariiably  anticipated 

hinwelf  Kmg.  or  rather  an  elected  sovereign  of  the  '"  *  rnodem  Pbera.    The  honourable  Author  may  be 

peisj  Kingt  of  Britain.t  who  continued  their  succession  """red  that  the  coinridence  is  unintentional,  as  that 

Mder  the  Roman  dominion.    He  was  called  Vendi-  P®"^  "''  »*>'«  Po*™  ^'^  the  enriiest  written,  and  pre- 

ptdX  and  Waredur,  the  Defender  and  Deliverer.  He  ^»o""  ^  *«  appearance  of  his  production. 

kad  three  sons,  Constana,  who  became  a  hermit,  and  . 

vaa  murdered,  either  (for  the  traditions  vary)  by  the  Q  A  \f  O  P 

Piela.  by  Vortigem.  or  by  the  Saxons ;  Emrys.  called  O  A  M  U  K . 

kf  the  Latin  writers  Aurelioa  Ambrosius ;  and  Uther  

FlHidragon,  the  father  of  Arthur.    These  two  Con-  BOOK  I 

Mntioea  are  here  identified,  and  Vortigem  supposed  ,  .        ..   .^n-..*< 

^.         , _j  ir-        r  D  .  •         .u  Land  of  my  birth.  O  Bntain  I  and  my  love : 

Is  have  been  named  Kmg  of  Bntain.  as  the  person  „,.  •    ,  .        ^         ^  .^   ,  .       . 

^ . .      .1.    •.        J       J     .  •    .u  u    r.L  Whose  air  I  breathe,  whose  earth  T  tread,  whoit 

«  greateat  authority  and  conduct  in  the  wreck  of  the  •'m««w 

Biilish  array,  defeated  at  Aries.    Many,  however,  of  .,  , .         .    .  j     . 

-^    . .  c        ..      ,  ,     .      .  .L     u      j-^  My  song  would  speak,  its  stmng  and  solemn  tooet 

m  chiefs  in  the  Island  advancing  the  hereditary  ./  ,    r- ,  \^  «  .. 

•  . .  .    -      g. „       ..,    .       ,.  g.  r^      ,  Most  proud,  if  I  abase  not    Beauteous  Isle, 

MM.  before  formally  settled  on  the  sons  of  Constan-  ..,  .t^,^.,.  I 

^  XT  _-•  •_    _•      .u    n  •.  J         .  L-  And  plenteous!  what  though  in  thy  atmosphere 

IBS,  Vortigem.  mistrusung  the  Rntons,  and  preat  by  „,     ^       .        .    ,       ,  ^ ,.  .  i^""" 

;. .  r  .L    />  I  J     •        • I       J  .u    o  Float  not  the  taintless  luxury  of  light, 

■VBBions  of  the  Caledonians,  introduced  the  Saxona  ««      .      ,.  r  u    o      u         i.- 

w^    u  .L    u.  w.  -  J   .      _.u     L-  The  dealing  azure  of  the  Soiithem  skies ; 

It  check  the  barbarians  and  strengthen  his  own  aove-  .         ,   .^       .         ^     t^    ^  ^ 

j^^  Around  thee  the  nch  orb  of  thy  renown 

»i^/n  ^  ^r  .u    D    —  •        f  .    •    It  —  .  Spreads  stainless  and  unsullied  by  a  cloud. 

iTie  Hero  of  the  Poem  IS  an  histoncal  character,  as  -JT       .    .     .„    ^i    i.  .    l 

fc,^ .  1^ , .        ,,    . ,,.  .         ,,  Though  thy  hills  blush  not  with  the  purple  vme, 

■rai  such  legentis  can  be  called  History.   He  appears  ..«.,.  i  .       •   c.     .  ^^ 

hnm  of  Ihe  Chnmicl«. u  Edol. or  Eldol.  bat  lb.  ^""^ •»"" ''"~!  T'  '",  ''■'    "'.  - 

Um  .ocomit  of  h»  eiploil.  i.  in  Dogdule'.  ftiren-  *«<  fragmnce  of  thy  summer  rrmli  end  flowen, 

Viinder  hi,  liil.  of  Earl  of  Gloncetter.    William  5"'  ""«' '''''  "»"•  <>"'  K""™  ^*i 

Brtw,.  bowever.  in  lb.  de«rriplion  of  Britain  pi^  T^. '"  ""  ~'''  »'^,  "»"•.'*'''  '"H"  "f"*' 

tad  ID  HoUn.hed.  call,  him  Eldulph  de  Samor.    Bm  ^  "'"''•*  =  »•»«•  noble.,  prodnce  tbou, 

•a«»e.r  in  ..cribing  lo  bim  Ihe  act.  which  make  The jmmortal  M«rf  in  perfect  height  and  .b«n(lb, 

•e  Aief  nibject  of  the  6fth  and  h»t  Book,  of  thi.  S?'^""",'''  '  T*,'**'  °P"'™~'  *"  "'J'  "«*«• 

f^^g^  Thy  privilege  of  climate  and  of  sou. 

Mm  rf  oor  pre«n(  name,  of  pl«M  being  ponly  ^cmld  I  •-«■''=  nor.  «ve  thy  fame  mvole, 

fc»«.  «KHh.  SdBritiri.  having  L.  of  bal^y.^  9'  ^y"''*'- "'  M'^'J''..  °ft    «"<^™y  «f  old 

'By  falls  of  watere  under  haunted  shades. 


•GMmn  «««  11       t  Whit.k-r  Hi-  oT  M..w.j^»        "*'  •^"^  °^  inspiration  pour  d 

I t^HbJ^of  iiuki!        ^  Maacbsrtsf.       ^^^  p^^.^  ^,  ^  ^^^  ^  ,^j,  ^^^ 
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With  liquid  glory:  so  mny  tliy  rerumn 

Bum  in  ray  heart,  and  ^ive  to  thought  and  word 

The  aspiring  and  the  radiant  hue  of  (ire. 

Forth  froro  the  gates  of  Troynovant  hath  poss'd 
King  Vortigeru ;  the  Pnnccs  of  the  l«ile 
Around  hiro ;  un  the  walls,  fur  then  (though  now 
Scorn  bounds  her  mighty  wilderness  of  streets, 
And  in  magniHrence  of  multitude 
Spread,  and  illimitable  gmndeur),  walls 
With  jealous  circuit  and  embattled  range 
Girt  Britain's  narrow  Capital ;  where  swarm 'd 
Eager  her  wondering  cinzens  to  we 
The  Monarch.    Him  the  Saxon  liengist  met, 
And  Horsa,  with  their  bands  in  triumph  led. 
As  fftnn  a  recent  victory ;  their  blue  eyes 
Sparkled,  and  proud  they  shook  their  saffron  hair; 
And  in  the  bicker  of  their  spcors,  the  torn 
Of  ponderous  mallets,  the  quick  flash  of  swords, 
Th'  emblazoned  White  liorse  on  their  banners  waved, 
Was  triumph.    Thus  King  Vortigeni  began : 

'*  Welcome,  Deliverers !  of  our  kingdom's  fhee. 
Welcome.  tbrice>honour'd  Conquerors !  never  more 
Shall  painted  Caledonian  o'er  our  realm 
The  chariots  of  hit  rapine  wheel,  so  full 
The  deeolation,  havoc  so  complete 
Hath  smote  and  blasted  in  Krle  Ilengisfs  path. 
The  mouldering  ruins  of  our  Roman  wall, 
Leagued  with  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  name, 
Qball  be  defence  roor9.roigh(y,  than  when  soor'd 
III  battlements  unbrokep.  and  above 
The  imperial  Eagle  shook  its  wings  of  gold. 
Oh,  toird  with  victory,  burthen'd  with  renown, 
For  ye  our  baths  fkxit  cool  and  cleor.  our  air 
Is  redolent  with  garland  wreathes,  and  rich 
Within  our  royal  citadel  is  cruwn'd 
For  ye  the  banquet ;  welcome  once  acain. 
Mighty  to  save,  and  potent  to  defend  ! " 
A  faint  acclaim,  a  feeble  sullen  dm 
Ensued,  with  less  of  gladness  than  fierce  grief. 
And  wrath  ill  stilled.    Seeinine  all  unmoved, 
Elate  the  Monarch  onward  le<l  the  wny ; 
Slow  followed  Saxon  ilengist's  martial  train. 
Clashing  their  armour  loud,  as  ihey  would  daunt 
All  Britain  with  the  clamour:  march'd  behind 
The  island  iNobies.  save  some  restless  hands 
Were  busy  with  their  sheathed  swords,  they  moved 
Silent,  and  cold,  and  gloomy,  as  a  range 
Of  mountain  pines,  when  cloudy  lowers  the  storm. 

Upon  the  azure  bosom  of  the  Thames 
Reclining,  with  its  ponderous  man  of  shade. 
Arose  the  royal  Citadel,  the  work 
Of  the  great  Ciesar.    Danger  he  and  dread 
Of  Rome  and  Pompey ;  yet  'gainst  savage  foes 
Vantage  of  trench  and  tower  and  mawy  wall 
Scom'd  not,  so  swift  so  perilous,  so  fierce 
Cassivelan  his  painted  charioteers 
Whirl'd  to  the  frantic  onset,  standing  forth 
Portent  of  freedom  'mid  a  world  enslaved. 

They  pnm'd  the  portal  arch ;  the  aiimptuous  hall 
Flung  back  its  gates ;  around  the  banquet  board 
Banged  Princa  and  Chieftain,  where  luxurious  art 


Showor'd  pnHligal  her  dainties.  pouonsswMC, 
And  biilelul  tipU-ndour.     Fierce  ll/e  i<«ioa  gaasd 
On  goblet,  and  huge  charger  carved  with  gold, 
Contemptuous  wunder.     But  iha  Monarch's  brow 
'Gan  lighten,  as  with  greedy  joy  he  quafifd 
Oblivious  biisK ;  thus  ever  guUty  soul 
Woos  frenzy,  and,  vuluptuous  from  deapoir. 
Forgets  itself  to  pleanure.    High  aloof. 
Each  in  his  azure  rube,  the  band  of  Bards 
Mingled  the  wanton  luxuries  of  aound  { 
Gentle  melodious  languor,  melting  fall. 
With  faint  effeminate  flattery  the  soul 
Gulling  of  manhood.    i>ilent  veil'd  his  harp 
White-hair'd  Aneurin,  and  indignant  tears 
Stood  in  the  old  man's  eye,  ibr  wrathful  Ambub 
To  hear  his  god-liku  and  heaven- breathing  ait 
Pampering  louse  revels  with  ufikuous  ciiime. 
Then  ruse  the  glurious  inadncfls;  iorth  he  sprang 
With  one  rude  stroke  aUuig  the  clu»hii^  chords 
Won  silence  de<tp  as  of  a  summer  eve 
Afler  a  noontide  storm ;  his  silver  locks 
Waved  proud,  the  kindling  frenzy  o€  his  ogra 
Flash 'd  triumph,  as  the  aong  of  Chariots  rose. 
The  fung  that  u'er  the  van  of  battle  shower'd 
Pale  horror,  w  hen  that  scourged  Icenian  (^lesD 
Through  the  square  legions  drove  her  car;  ften 
Her  brazen  wheels  to  madden,  the  keen  acytbsi 
Gndc  through  their  iron  harvest;  then  rush'd  n0t 
Wail'd  havoc;  seeiu'd  Bondiica  fiercer  urged 
The  trampling  steeds ;  behind  her  silence  snk 
Along  the  dreary  path  of  her  reveiige. 

Ceased  the  bold  strain,  then  deep  the  Sazoo  druD^ 
The  ruddy  cup.  and  savage  joy  uncouth 
Lit  his  blue  cieammg  eyes:  nor  sale  unmoved 
The  Bnton  Chiefii ;  fierce  tlioughts  began  to  vm 
Of  ancient  ware,  and  high  ancestral  fiime. 
Suddon  came  floating  thmugh  the  hall  an  air 
So  ntmngelv  «wpet,  the  o'erwrought  sense  scaros  ttt 
Its  rich  excpfis  of  pleasure;  softer  sounds 
Melt  never  on  the  enchanted  midnight  cod. 
By  haunted  spring,  where  elfin  dancers  trace 
Green  circlets  on  the  moonlight  dews ;  nor  loll 
Borulmed  mariner  fnMn  itxrks,  where  bosks 
.At  summer  ivxm  the  Sea*raaid ;  he  his  oar 
Breathless  sus^iends,  and  motwnleas  his  huk 
Slee^is  on  the  sleeping  waters.    Now  the  noM 
So  gently  died  away,  the  silence  scem'd 
Melodious ;  racrry  now  and  light  and  blithe 
I'hey  danced  on  air :  anon  rtime  tripping  ibrlii 
In  frolic  grace  a  maiden  troop,  their  locks 
Flower-wreath'd,  their  snowy  robes  from  clsspsdiov 
Fell  careless  drwoping.  quick  their  glittering  M 
Glanced  o'er  the  pavement.    Then  the  pompi 
Swell 'd  up,  and  mounted ;  as  the  stately  swan, 
Her  milk-white  neck  embower'd  in  archiog  spityr 
Queens  it  along  the  waters,  entered  in 
The  lofty  hall  a  shape  so  fair,  it  lulfd 
The  music  into  silence,  yet  itself 
Pbur'd  out.  prolonging  the  soft  ec^asy, 
The  trembling  and  the  touching  o€  sweet  i 
Her  grace  of  motion  and  of  look,  the  smooth 
And  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  trsad. 
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etry  of  form  and  feature,  set 
ffeot,  even  like  delicious  aira 
harp:  ai  though  she  trud  froin  earth, 
her  wore  an  emanating  cloud 
y,  the  Lady  moved.    Too  proud 
an  absolute  command,  loo  soft 
but  gentle  amorous  thought :  her  hair 
IS  from  an  orb  of  gold  cast  out 
and  o'erpowering  radiance,  save 
here  on  her  snowy  neck  reposed 
d  brilliance  some  thin  wandering  tress, 
flashing  of  her  eye  was  fringed 
n  meekness,  and  her  tread,  that  seem'd 
sdain,  as  soAly  fell  on  it 
it  dew-nhower  on  a  luA  of  flowers, 
rithin  seem'd  feasting  on  high  thoughts, 
>  outward  form  and  feature  gave 
m  of  scorn,  scorn  that  to  feel 
was  sweet  indulgence.    Fast  sank  back 
fair  harbingers,  their  modest  eyes, 
and  drooping  low  their  slender  necks 
reverence ;  she,  by  wond'ring  gaze 
and  stifled  murmurs  of  applause, 
conscious,  slowly  won  her  way 
the  King,  amid  the  festal  pomp, 
t ;  as  she  raised  a  fair-chased  cup^ 
of  sweet  confusion  overspread 
>s ;  something  tremulous  broke  in 
l-failing  accents  as  she  said, 
the  King  !*'  —  the  sparkling  wine  laugh'd 

were  to  touch  so  fair  a  lip. 

It,  and  the  apparition  bright 
;  as  before  the  sound  of  harps 
ning  about  the  festive  hall. 

ist  waking  from  a  blissful  dream 
nor  breathes,  lest  breath  or  motion  break 
•ous  tissue  of  fine  form  woven  o'er 
ate  King  Vortigcm.    "  Whence  came. 
sr  went  she  ?  of  what  race  and  stem 
bright  wonder  of  our  earth,  that  leavea 
B  of  her  presence  in  our  hall, 
ied  thence  too  swiftly  f" — "  King  (replied 
vt)  —  in  our  ancient  Saxon  liiith, 
e  joyless  feast,  where  maiden's  lips 
the  wassail  goblet."  —  "  By  my  soul," 
gem,  **a  gallant  faith  !  and  I 
.-eet  discredit  not;  the  health 
)th  lips  wish'd  me,  well  those  lips  might 

I 

» and  a  sparkling  have  they  left 

B  wine  they  touch'd."    He  said,  and  prest 

to  his  own.    *•  A  father's  ear, 

:em,  must  love  the  flattering  tongue 

Its  lavish  on  his  daughter's  praise." 

;hter?  Saxon!"  —  "Mine,  though  vaunt 

[ 

,  many  a  German  Erie  and  King 

I  at  his  life's  peril  to  proclaim 

Maing  oomelinesH."  —  None  heard 

ooovene  that  ensued.    Lo,  rose 


King  Vortigem,  and  from  his  brow  transferred 
A  coronet  of  radiant  l*U»tem  gems 
To  the  white  hair  of  Hengist,  and  drank  off 
A  brimming  cup,  and  cned,  **To  Kent's  high  King; 
A  health,  a  health  to  Vortigem 's  fitir  bride, 
The  gokleB-hair'd  Rowena."  —  Seised  at  once 
Each  Saxon  the  exulting  strain,  and  struck 
The  winenlram'd  goblet  down,  ** Health,  King  of 
Kent!" 

As  'mid  the  fabled  Libyan  bridal  stood 
Perseus,  in  stem  tranquillity  of  WTath, 
Half  stood,  half  floated  on  his  ancle  plumes 
Out-swelling,  while  the  bright  fare  on  his  ahield 
Look'd  into  stone  the  raging  fray ;  so  rooe, 
But  with  no  magic  arms,  w^mng  alone 
Th'  appalling  and  control  of  his  firm  look. 
The  solemn  indignation  of  his  brow. 
The  Briton  Samor ;  at  his  rising,  awe 
Went  abroad,  and  the  riotous  hall  was  raut* ; 
But  like  unruffled  summer  waien  ftow'd 
His  speech,  and  courtly  reverence  sraootbed  ill  tout. 

"  Sovereign  of  Britain's  Sovereigns!  of  oar  cnmlli 
The  higheatf  in  our  realm  of  many  thrones 
Enthroned  the  loftiest  I  mighty  aa  thou  art. 
Thou  dost  outstep  thy  amplitude  of  away; 
Thine  is  our  isle  to  govern,  not  to  give ; 
A  &e9  and  siicred  property  haat  thou 
In  our  allegiance ;  for  a  master's  right 
Over  our  Uvea,  our  prinoedoma,  and  ear  ooula. 
King  Vortigem,  as  well  may'st  thoa  presume 
T'o  a  dominion  o'er  our  winds,  to  set 
Thy  stamp  and  hnpreos  on  our  light  from  heav«& 
Thi>  Britain  cannot  rest  beneath  the  shade 
Of  Saxob  empira,  this  our  Christian  soil 
The  harvest  of  obedience  will  not  bear 
To  Heathen  away ;  and  hear  me,  Vortigem, 
The  golden  image  that  thou  aetteat  up, 
Like  the  pride-drunken  Babylonian  king. 
Though  dulcimer  and  psaltery  soothe  us  down 
To  the  soft  humour  of  submission  tame, 
We  will  not  worship."— From  the  hall  he  paal. 
Thus  sajring.    Him  the  Island's  brave  and  proud 
Follow'd.  the  high  and  frme^narooor'd  souls. 
Never  to  Britain  wanting,  though  in  bouia 
Loosest  of  rovela  sofl,  and  wanton  eaae. 
But  Vortigem.  more  largely  pouriag  in 
The  vitie's  delicioua  poison,  sate,  and  cried, 
"  Whom  the  flax  binds  not,  must  the  iron  gjrre. 
Whom  aceplres  daunt  not,  must  the  sword  oootnL** 

Evening  fell  gentle,  and  the  brilliant  sun 
Was  going  down  into  the  waveless  Thames, 
As  bearing  light  and  warmth  to  her  cold  Nympba 
Within  their  crystal  chambers,  when  the  King 
Left  the  hall  of  banquet.    Lofty  and  alone. 
Even  as  the  Pillar  great  Alckles  set. 
The  Kinit  of  the  worid  and  his  renown. 
On  Calpe,  round  whose  shift  the  daylight  wreathed 
Its  last  empurpling,  on  the  battlements 
Stood  Samor  in  the  amethj-stine  light, 
And  **  Go  to  darkness,  thoa  lu^ieaiio  orb ! 
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To-morruw  shall  the  nations  bask  again 

In  thy  full  glory." — ^Tlius  he  said,  and  tum'd 

To  where  the  King  went  rapid  past — **And  thou. 

Thou  to  thy  setting  hast  est,  never  more 

Thou  ihy  benighted  splendour  to  renew ; 

Late  at  ihy  noon  of  pride,  now  sunk,  declined 

For  ever  from  thy  fair  meridian,  go 

Into  thy  cloudy  rest !" — ^The  solemn  tone 

Of  his  deep  voice  seized  on  the  King,  as  frosts 

Arrest  the  rapid  flowing  stream — "  What  means       ^ 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Vales,  even  in  my  halls. 

And  on  my  castle  battlements,  to  cast 

Bold  scorn  on  Britain's  Kmg  ?    Ingrate  and  blind. 

When  I  the  valiant  Saxon  have  brought  in 

To  check  the  Caledonian,  through  your  isle 

Marching  by  wild  light  of  your  burning  towns ; 

Ye,  wedded  to  your  sorrow  and  your  shame. 

Mock  at  the  safety  my  free  love  provides.'* 

"Ah,  provident!  ah, sage!  ah,  generous  King! 

That  sets  the  emaciate  wolf  to  dog  the  flock ; 

The  hawk  to  guard  ihedovecote.*'— "Wise-lipp'd  chief, 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  phrase :  doves  are  ye,  doves 

That  fly  with  piteous  and  most  delicate  speed 

Before  the  Scottish  kites,  that  swoop  your  nests 

And  flesh  their  greedy  talons  in  your  young.*' — 

**  Monarch !  the  eaglet,  were  it  smoothly  nurst 

In  the  dove's  downy  nest,  at  its  first  flight 

Would  shrink  down  dazzled  from  the  morning  son ; 

But  with  strong  plumes  refresh'd,  anon  't  would  claim 

Its  old  aspiring  birthright,  and  unblench'd 

Bathe  in  the  bickering  of  the  noontide  car. 

Oh,  we  have  slumber'd  on  soft  luxury's  lap 

To  her  louse  tabret ;  but,  misjudging  King ! 

Britain  is  like  her  soil ;  above  the  turf 

Lies  velvet  smooth,  hard  iron  lurks  beneath. 

I  know  the  northern  Pagans  waste  our  land, 

And  the  tame  mission  to  the  Roman  sent 

I  know :  '  The  flerce  Barbarian  to  the  sea 

Drives  us,  the  sea  to  the  Barbarian  back 

Merciless:'  so  ran  the  plaintive  legend.  True! 

But  soldiers  would  it  cast  us  back ;  despair 

Hath  its  own  valour ;  war  makes  warriors.  King ! 

Calamities  are  on  us,  evil  days 

O'er  our  isle  darken,  but  the  noble  wear 

Disaster,  as  an  Angel  wean  his  wings. 

Tb  elevate  and  glorify.  Nor  us 

Shroudeth  alone  the  enveloping  gloom,  the  frame 

And  fabric  of  our  world  is  breaking  up. 

Rome's  dome  of  empire,  that  o'ervaulted  earth 

With  its  capacious  shadow,  rent  and  split. 

Disorders  the  smooth  course  of  human  things. 

Leaving  confusion  lord  of  this  wide  ball, 

While  to  and  fro  the  Nations  sway  perplex'd. 

Like  a  tempestuous  sea.  Oh,  'mid  such  wreck. 

Our  Britain  in  lone  safety  to  upl)nld. 

On  every  side  'gainst  gathering  foes  preaent 

A  rampire  of  hard  steel,  or  firmer  far. 

The  bulwark  of  a  haughty  spirit  pour'd 

From  the  throned  Sovereign  through  her  aona,  were 

pride. 
Were  honour,  might  jirrest  Heaven's  plumed  hosti. 
And  in  their  sphere-bom  music  win  renown. 
So  He  whose  sceptre  gUtten  in  thy  grasp, 


He  the  Deliverer,  the  Defender  named. 
So  Constantine  had  done,  had  the  high  Sonl^ 
Ambition,  never  madden'd  him  to  wear 
The  purple,  madly  worn,  yet  noMy  fcist 
On  the  sad  plain  by  Aries." — **  1  knew,  I  knew 
'T  would  come  to  this,  that  Constantine  woukl  i 
The  high-wrought  orat'ry.    This  loo  1  know. 
And  this  I  tell  thee,  Samor!  nor  yet  add 
Rebel !  thy  secret  commerce  with  his  sooi. 
To  undermine  my  stately  throne ;  the  right. 
So  babble  ye  in  your  licentious  phrase. 
Conferred  by  our  assembled  British  Kings 
On  Constantine  for  ever  and  his  hein." — 

"Alas !  how  better  were  it  to  know  nought. 
Than,  like  kings,  darkly.    Constantine's  brave  i 
And  Samor  oft  have  met,  have  met  to  wail 
The  hazard  of  their  native  land,  to  swear 
Before  the  altar  of  the  eternal  God, 
Never,  amid  these  rude  and  perilous  timea. 
To  blow  the  trump  of  civil  strife,  to  prop 
With  their  allegiance  Britain's  throne,  though  iSTd 
By  one  they  deem  usurping.    Vortigem ! 
I  am  upon  the  string  that  jars  thy  soul. 
And  it  roust  vibrate  to  its  highest  pitch. 
Oh  what  a  royal  madness,  that  might  build 
Upon  the  strong  rock  of  a  people's  love, 
Yet  chooseth  the  loose  quicksand  of  distrart, 
And  overlays  the  palace  of  his  pride 
With  a  rude  Saxon  buttress,  whoae  stem  weight 
Must  crush  it    Thou  dost  fear  thy  subjects  ann'd, 
Fear,  lest  the  old  valiance  in  their  hearts  inure. 
And  therefore  fighi'st  their  wars  with  foreign  Heal; 
And  is  this  he.  the  noble  and  the  wise. 
The  Vortigem,  that  Britain  on  the  plain 
Of  Aries,  that  fiital  plain,  hail'd  Captain,  King? . 
Arise,  be  King,  be  Captain,  be  thyaelf ! 
And  we  will  stand  around  thy  throne,  and  mock 
The  minous  fashion  of  the  times." — ^"Away! 
My  royal  word  is  to  the  Saxon  given." 
"O,  Vortigem !  this  knee  hath  never  bow'd. 
Save  to  the  King  of  kings,  thus  low  on  earth 
f  sue  thee,  cast  the  Saxon  off" —  At  once 
The  swift  contagious  grandeur  set  on  fire 
The  Monarch—" I  am  thine,  am  Britain's  all: 
Now  by  my  throne,  thus,  thus  1  have  not  felt. 
Since  first  this  circling  gold  eat  in  my  brow. 
So  free,  so  upright,  and  so  kingly,  chains 
Fall  from  me,  mists  are  curiing  oflT  my  sonL" 

Like  two  bold  venturers,  silently  they  stand. 
Launching  amid  the  sun-light  their  rich  bark 
O'er  glassy  waters  to  the  summer  airi : 
Their  solemn  pondering  hath  the  lofty  look 
Of  vaunting,  over  each  high  brow  flames  out 
A  noble  rivalry  of  hope  and  pride. 

The  sound  of  wheels,  lo,  slidir^  came  and 
A  car,  wherein,  like  some  fair  idol  led 
Through  the  mute  tumult  of  adoring  atraett, 
Brighi-hair'd  Rowena  passed  the  portal  arch. 

Have  ye  a  sense,  ye  galea,  a  coosoioaa  jojr 
In  beauty,  that  with  such  an  artful  toocfa 
And  light  ye  float  about  her  gument  feU% 
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hat  is  exquisite  display'd, 

attering  the  light  veil  where'er 

I  may  enhance  the  grace,  and  swell 

•fliciousnesB  the  clustering  hair 

t  tufts  its  richneas,  and  let  fall 

ing  most  becomes ;  that  thus  ye  love 

lelves  about  her,  and  expire 

ipe,  or  snow-white  robes  ?    She  stood, 

n  in  a  soft  curve  siretch'd  out, 

e  obedience  of  her  steeds 

ley  their  necks  arch'd  proud  and  high, 

lelicate  and  flower-soft  hands 

lamour'd  of  her  mastery  moved, 

their  bright-chafed  bits  reposed, 

rt  upon  each  other  fawn'd. 

onarch  she  beheld,  she  caught 

n  up,  and  with  unconscious  check 

villing  coursers,  and  her  head, 

•wy  shoulder  half  declined 

'  enjoyment,  rising  wore 

>n,  and  disorder  fair 

n  her  pride  of  motion  broke. 

*  meaning  wander'd  to  his  face 

I  half  command,  entreating  half; 

II  the  world,  but  mild  to  him, 

ed  admiring,  and  th'  all  awing  aw^  — 
1  him,  and  trembled  as  she  look'd. 

came,  alone  she  went  not  on. 
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Ee  in  Heaven,  but  gloom,  the  gloom 
I  forest's  massy  vault  of  shade, 
ngs  of  Britain  ;  the  broad  oaks, 
ion  of  that  conclave  proud, 
1  temple's  dome,  with  mingling  shade 
id,  around  their  rugged  trunks 
Qtastic  pillars  closely  set 
m)rsterioufl  circle,  wont 
:he  earth  abroad  was  bright  and  clear 
ine,  to  install  their  midnight  rites 
sarthly  kindled  fires,  while  Bards 
than  music  from  their  charmed  harps, 
noasy  seat,  in  arms  that  cast 
'hich  is  hardly  light,  they  sit 
ri,  and  still ;  on  every  brow 
row  and  sad  vengeance  loweis. 
e  Pagan  peasant  deem'd  his  gods, 
ath  down  stooping  from  the  heavens 
nighty  of  mankind,  and  wTeak 
emfnre  ruin  and  revenge. 

lajestical,  yet  mild,  arose 
,  nor  less  than  monarch  seem'd, 
look  from  souls  bold,  brave,  and  free, 
slavery  claim 'd,  but  upright  awe 
image;  yet  uncrown'd  he  wore 
n  with  stately  reverence,  heard 
Senate.    "  Princes  of  the  land, 
old  hereditary  thrones 
re,  the  iOQs  of  Constantine, 


Emrys  and  Utber,:  come  not  here  to  chaige 
Inconstant  oouosel  on  your  wisdom,  nought 
Arraigning,  that  the  sceptre  to  our  line 
Solemnly  given,  in  those  disastrous  days. 
When  for  the  Empire  of  the  Occident, 
For  Gaul  o'er-master'd,  and  submitted  Spain, 
Warr'd  Constantine,  and  warring  nobly  fell* 
Ye  placed  in  elder  hand,  our  right  foregone 
For  the  more  precious  public  weal :  oh,  Chiefs, 
*T  was  well  and  wisely  done ;  a  stripling's  arm 
May  rear  the  kingly  standard  in  its  pomp 
To  play  with  Zephyrs  under  cloudless  skies. 
But  when  the  rude  storm  shakes  its  ponderons  folda 
T  werer  hard  for  less  than  the  consummate  man 
Aloft  to  bear  it,  yet  imstooping.    Well 
Stemm'd  your  new  standard-bearer  Vortigem 
The  o'ershadowing  tempest,  nor  abased  his  front 
Your  crown's  old  glories;  till,  alas !  dire  change  I 
Dread  fidl !  the  sceptre  that  ye  fondly  hoped, 
Would  blossom,  like  the  Hebrew  Hierarch's  rod, 
With  the  almond  bloom  of  mercy  and  of  love, 
Liker  the  Egyptian  magic-woriter's  wand 
Became  a  serpent,  withering  all  your  peace 
With  its  infection :  tlien  your  virtues  wrought 
Your  sorrows,  finom  your  valour  grew  your  shame. 
Your  borders  were  o'erleap'd,  your  towns  on  fire. 
And  the  land  groan'd  beneath  fierce  Rapine's  wheela 
Ye  cried  onto  your  King  for  arms,  he  sage 
In  cold  and  jealous  wisdom  fear'd  to  arm, 
Wboae  anna  might  brave  himself,  and  cast  control 
On  the  fierce  wanderings  of  his  royal  will. 
Saxons  must  fight  our  wars,  our  hard-wrung  gcdd 
Buy  us  Ignoble  safety,  till  the  slaves 
Swell'd  into  Lords,  and  realms  must  pamper 
Our  hirelings  into  Princes :  Kent,  fair  Kent, 
The  frontlet  of  our  isle,  where  yet  are  seen 
The  groves  great  Cesar  peopled  with  his  dead, 
When  on  his  rear  the  Briton  conqueror  hong. 
Where  first  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  waved. 
Sinks  to  a  Heathen  province.    Warriors !  Kinga ! 
This  must  not  be  among  baptized  men. 
This  cannot  be  'mong  Britons.    Therefore  here. 
Here  in  your  presence  dare  we  call  again. 
Your  throne  our  throne,  and  challenge  in  your  love 
A  Sovereign's  title :  by  our  youth  we  fell 
From  that  great  height,  but  Vortigem  hath  foU'n 
By  his  own  guilt;  we  therefore  rise  again 
In  majesty  renew'd ;  he  falls,  no  more 
To  soar  into  the  sacred  royal  seat."  , 
Thereat  with  concord  loud,  and  stem  acclaim. 
Gave  answer  that  proud  Senate,  and  denounced 
Judgment  irrevocable.    But  with  mien 
Somewhat  appaird,  as  one  in  high  debate, 
And  solemn  council  unassay'd,  arose 
Prince  Ulher:  ere  he  spake  his  clanging  mail 
Smote  with  fierce  stroke,  as  audience  to  enchain. 
Himself  the  battle  sound  enkindling,  high 
His  haughty  brow  and  crested  helm  upflung. 
Thus  rude  his  fiery  eloquence  pour'd  forth. 


*■••.. 


**  Warrion  of  Britain !  me  nor  pomp  of  wordi 
Beseema,  nor  strife  of  smooth  and  liquid  phi 
In  the  debate  of  swords,  the  fray  of  steeds 
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No  combatant  nnskilPd.    I  will  not  boast 

That  I  have  hMok'd  with  Kmryi*  patient  pride 

A  ■ceptre'H  losa :  a  boy,  I  wept  to  hear 

My  father's  cmwn  was  on  a  stranger's  brow. 

But  when  ray  arm  *gnn  gnrnp  a  sword,  those  tears. 

Those  soft  unseemly  waters,  tum'd  to  hues 

Of  burning  indignation ;  every  crown 

Sttiow'd.  ever}'  kingly  tille  to  my  ear 

Sounded  a  scorn  and  shame.    Kven  at  his  height 

And  plenitude  of  power  F  yearn'd  to  rise 

Against  th' enthroned  Usurper  —  now, O  Kings! 

Thus  chartered,  thus  commisKion'd.  thus  array'd. 

With  what  a  noble  frenzy  will  we  rush. 

Trampling  the  wreck  of  Saif)n  and  oi'  King ; 

Our  path  shall  be  as  rapid  and  as  bright 

As  summer  meteor,  more  |M>rnirious,  that 

Waning  into  the  dull  unkindling  air, 

Wa  burning,  desolating  as  we  pass. 

On,  Britons,  on!  a  tyrant  fills  your  throne. 

Nor  filler  monument  may  tyrant  find 

Than  his  thrt)ne*s  ruins;  let  the  flat  earth  close 

0*er  both  at  once ;  the  stranger  Saxon  lords 

Within  our  iiile.  the  seas  that  bore  him  here 

In  his  slorm-hraving  navy,  hear  him  hock 

Weltering  and  tossing  in  their  drowning  surge/' 

Low'ring  he  stood,  still  in  fierce  act  of  speech. 
Yet  speorhlem.    Sudden,  then,  in  dread  uproar 
Roae  About  of  war,  with  thundering  clash  of  arms 
Mingled,  then  hurrying  spears  and  nodding  helms 
With  glittering  tumult  in  the  pale  gloom  flash'd ; 
War,  war  each  voice,  each  stricken  shield  denounced. 

Amid  the  mnltiiudinous  din  amse 
Solemnly  the  Bright  City's  liord  ;  down  sunk 
Instant  all  tumult,  broke  abruptly  olf 
Fierce  voice  and  clash  of  arms :  so  mute  and  deep 
Settled  the  silence,  the  low  M)und  was  heard 
Of  distant  waterfall ;  the  acorn  drop 
From  the  green  arch  above.    Still  and  abash'd 
Sate  Iho  fierce  conclave,  while  with  mild  refwriof 
Winning  all  hearts,  the  gracious  Chicfuun  spake. 

**  Brave  sight  for  earth,  and  heaven !  it  doth  not  fail. 
A  nation's  cry  for  freedom  and  for  fiith. 
Nor  faint,  nor  deaden  in  the  mi.st  and  gloom 
Of  this  low  earth,  it  takes  the  morning's  wings, 
Pfessetli  the  crystal  skies,  and  hoars  heaven's  gate ; 
There  glldelh  throurh  the  gladilening  Angel  choirs. 
That  fan  it  onward  with  their  favouring  plumes, 
To  the  eternal  sapphire  throne,  and  him 
That  sits  thereon,  Ineflable.    O  Kinirs ! 
0«ir  council  thus  appealing  mny  not  wear 
Seeming  of  earthly  pessitm,  lust  of  sway. 
Or  frenetic  vengeance :  we  must  rise  in  wrath. 
But  wear  it  as  a  mourner's  mltp  of  grief, 
Not  as  a  gnrh  of  joy :  must  boldly  strike, 
But  like  the  Roman,  with  reverted  face. 
In  sr>rn)W  to  lie  no  cnf()rced.     Brave  Chiefs, 
It  would  misseem  a  sim  of  this  proud  isle. 
To  trample  on  the  fnllen,  though  a  King; 
It  would  misseem  a  Chriotinii  to  rejoice 
Where  virtue  haih  play'd  false,  and  fame's  pure  light 
"Ath  sickcn'd  to  dishonourable  gloom. 


Vortigem  is  our  foe,  no  more  our  King, 
Yet  king  he  hath  been,  king  he  had  been  ilin. 
Had  never  his  high  vaulting  pride  diadani*d 
The  smooth  dominion  of  old  uae,  nor  fliriTen 
To  fix  on  our  impatient  necks  the  yoke 
Of  ffireign  usurpatiim ;  our  firee  land 
Will  not  endure  the  heathen  Saxon's  rule. 
Nor  him  that  rules  by  heathen  Saxon  power. 
So  march  we  forth  in  ih'  armour  of  our  right; 
From  our  once  King  not  falling  off*  in  hate 
Or  fickleness,  but  by  severe  constraint 
Of  duty  to  ounielves  and  to  our  Ciod. 
So  march  we  forth,  and  in  such  atate  may 
Our  mother  land  to  vaunt  of  us :  raise  up, 
Side  by  side,  the  Air  nira  to  captiTale 
To  an  approval  of  oar  upright  deed. 
Our  royal  banner  and  the  Crasa  of  ChriH; 
And  move  within  their  cirque  of  splendoar. 
And  yet  resistless  as  the  bright-nianed  steeds 
That  bear  the  Mom  to  disenthrone  old  Night 

*'  And  now  our  kingly  sceptre,  forced  aMta> 
By  stress  and  pressure  of  disorder'd  timea. 
Devious  into  an  alien  hand,  reverie 

.  To  the  old  lino ;  the  heir  of  Constantine, 
Constans,  the  cider  than  this  noble  pair. 
Stands  foremost  on  siiccesaifm's  guldcm  roll. 

I  Nor  know  not  I  his  gentle  soul  more  apt. 
To  listen  the  soft  flowing  vesper  hymn. 
Than  danger's  spirit-stirring  trump,  yet  deeou 
Thus  once  fbrewam'd  't  is  dangerous  to  divert 
The  stream  of  royal  blood,  that  broken,  pouit 
Watere  of  bitterness  and  civil  strife 
O'er  th'  harass'd  land,  and  therefore  thus  hail  I 
Constans  the  King  of  Britain.    Speak  I  right  f 
I  pause,  and  wait,  O  Chiefs !  your  high  awaid." 

He  ceased,  nor  time  for  voice  or  swift  acelaiH 
Scowling  a  sullen  laugh  of  scorn,  leap'd  fbilJi 
The  mountain  King,  the  Sovereign  of  the  lakca 
And  dales  this  side  the  Caledonian  bound  ; 
He  only,  when  the  Kings  sate  awe^ruck.  Mood 
Elate  with  mocking  pity  in  his  frown ; 
A  mighty  savage,  he  of  God  and  man 
Alike  contemptuous:  nought  of  Chriatian  low 
Knew  he.  yet  scofT'd  unknown.  'I  was  peacefiil. 
Thence  worthless  knowledge.    Him  delighted 
Helvellyn's  cloud-wrapt  brow  to  climb,  and 
The  eagle's  stormy  solitude ;  'mid  wreck 
Of  whirlwinds  and  dire  lightnings  huge  he 
Where  hn  own  CMs  he  deem'd  on  volleying 
Abroad  were  riding  and  black  hurricane. 
Them  in  their  misty  pride  assail'd  he  ofl 
With  impious  threat,  and  laugh 'd  when  th* 

glens 
Ilis  wild  defiance  cast  onanswerM  back. 
Now  with  cnrl'd  lip  of  scorn,  and  brow  uplift, 
Lordly  command,  not  oounael  fierce  he  spekeL 
— 'Shame,  coward  shame!  as  thmigh  the  famk 

heaven. 
When  in  dusk  majesty  and  pride  of  wing 
Sails  f<)rth  the  monarch  eagle,  down  shoolil  HOOf 
In  homage  to  the  daw.    O  craven  sonls ! 
When  Snowdon  or  high  Skiddaw'a  brmv  is  bwc. 
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>  ftately  ttandard  of  revolt 
Bhill.    Corwttms !  that  to  him 
hould  bow  down  ;  aloft  our  crown 
ddy  banner  staff  that  rocka 
ant's  tall  citadel,  uphang, 
m  dizzy  glory  will  rend  down. 
1  or  Caswallon  ?  The  bright  throne 
;h  grira  ranks  of  steel-girt  men : 
■  black  with  grisly  scars  of  war, 
ill  hew  to  that  triumphal  seat 
path  t    Hear,  sceptred  Briums,  hear, 
rorthy  the  deep  thoughts  of  kings :  j 

achievement  and  bold  deeds 
to  the  mightiest  of  our  Isle, 
gnty  of  Britain ;  spurn  ray  voice, 
mce  yonr  counsels,  cast  yon  ofi| 
ly  hardy  vassals  of  the  north 
asm." —  Then  fierce  sounds  again 
van  flomes  of  brandish'd  anmtir  flaah*d. 
irder  and  infuriate  haste 
y  warrior  from  his  seat,  ns  clouds 
ilfry  heaven,  thnnderous  and  vast, 
•  blackening  disarray  to  burst 
roonntain  turret,  so  the  Chiefs 
r  fierce  confusion  to  rush  on. 
in  his  insulting  pride  the  foe. 
one  in  joy,  and  lowcr'd  a  smile, 
tkin  robe  flung  back,  broad  shield  out- 
h'd, 

uplift :  vaunting  and  huge 
ant  on  embattled  Heaven, 
leas  than  utter  overthrow, 
reck.    Forthwith  a  youth  rush*d  out, 
mckler  high  upheld  to  bar 
nd  with  voice,  which  youthful  awe 
tone  less  resolute,  addressed 
r  Chieftain.    ••  Fother,  deem  not  thou, 
ilederate  in  thy  lawless  thought ; 
ntnn's  soul,  a  Briton's  sword, 
oan  that  seeks  thy  life,  must  para 
n'scorpae."  Bark  Chief  ond  King  recoiPd, 
I  admiration.     Nobler  pride, 
joy  almost  to  soOness  smoothed 
ragged  brow.    "  Well  hast  thoa  said, 
rallon,  worthy  of  thy  sire ! 
Ti  track  mount  thou  to  fame,  nor  swerve 
more  than  man." —  Awhile  the  Kings 
held,  then  stately  and  severe 
,  and  pronounced  their  stem  arrest 

3n  of  the  Mountains,  long  our  isle 

d  thy  wavering  mood,  now  friend  now  i 

Caledonian  inroad  prompt 
share  in  rapme,  foremost  now 
councils.    This  we  further  say, 
y  war,  Caswallon,  hate  thy  peace, 
t  of  our  mercy  that,  imscathed, 
e  from  our  presence."    Nor  reply 
leign'd  ;  calm  strode  he  as  in  scorn 
tinat  foes  an  lowly.     Far  was  heard 
ing  the  rocky  path,  the  crash 
I  rent  by  hia  unstooping  helm. 
21 


They  in  blank  wonder  sate,  nor  wholly  quelPd 
Wrath  and  insulted  majesty,  with  look 
As  he  were  atill  in  presence  fix'd,  and  stem. 
Then  spake  Prince  Erarys,  "  Not  of  trivial  toil 
To  shape  the  rude  trunk  of  our  enterprise 
To  smooth  perfection ;  deeply  must  we  found* 
And  strongly  build  the  fabric  of  our  hopes. 
And  each  must  hold  his  charge.    Be,  ^mor,  thine 
To  bear  our  brother  Constans  Britain's  crown. 
In  name  of  our  aaaembled  Kings.    Be  mine 
From  the  Armoric  shore.  King  HoePs  realm, 
(Our  fbther*s  brother.  Hoel)  to  embark 
The  suecours  of  his  high-famed  Chivalry. 
Thou,  Uther,  to  the  West ;  each  other  King 
Unto  his  own,  at  signal  of  revolt 
To  lead  his  armed  Vassalage  abroad." 

So  saying,  each  departed ;  fell  again 
The  ancient  silence  on  the  solemn  place. 

Together  from  the  forest  paas'd  the  fhendi, 
Samor  and  Elidure ;  below  their  way 
Went  wondering  on  through  flowery  meads,  or  aank 
Beneath  green  archea  dim  of  beechen  shade. 
Around  the  golden  hills  in  summer  wealth 
Bask'd  in  the  sunshine ;  on  a  river  bank 
Long  gleaming  down  its  woodland  course,  reposed 
Many  a  white  hamlet :  even  fierce  shrines  of  war 
Wore  aspect  mild  of  peace ;  towers  dark  of  yore 
And  rugged  in  the  Roman  war  array. 
With  wanton  ivy  and  grey  moss  o'ergrown. 
Their  green  crowiM  melted  in  the  azure  heavena. 

"  Oh  grief!  o'er  yon  fair  meads  and  smiling  lawm 
Must  steeds  of  carnage  batten,  men  of  blood 
Their  fell  magnificence  of  murderous  pomp 
Pavilion  in  yon  placid  groves  of  peace. 
The  blood-thirst  savages  of  wood  and  air, 
In  meet  abodes  of  wilderness  and  woe, 
Shroud  their  abhorred  revels ;  the  gaunt  wolf 
Prowls  gloomy  o'er  the  wintry  blasted  heath  ; 
Brood  desolate  on  some  here  mountain  peak 
Raven  and  screaming  vulture.    Man,  fell  man. 
Envious  of  bliss  he  scorns,  'mid  haunts  of  peace 
Spots  fair  and  blissful,  the  rare  stars  of  earth, 
Pla3rs  ever  his  foul  game  of  spoil  and  death. 
Ruthless,  then  vaunts  himself  Creation's  pride. 
Supreme  o*er  all  alone  in  deeds  of  blood." 

Thus  Elidure ;  him  Samor.  from  deep  trance 
Wakening,  addrera'd :  "  Soft  man  of  peace,  my  prayer 
Would  ask  of  heaven  no  theatre  of  strife 
Save  yon  fiiir  plain :  there  forth  the  weak  would  start 
In  the  tnmultuons  valour  of  despair. 
The  tintoroos  proudly  tower  in  scorn  of  death  : 
There,  where  each  tree,  each  dell,  each  grassy  kndl. 
Lovely  from  memory  df  some  past  delight. 
Is  kindred  to  the  soul ;  his  house  of  prayer. 
The  altar  of  his  bridal  vow,  the  font 
Of  his  sweet  infant's  baptism,  kindred  all. 
Holiest  and  last,  his  fathers'  peaceful  graves : 
Oh,  were  all  Britain,  like  yon  beauteous  plain. 
Blissful  and  free,  that  angels  there  might  walk 
Foiigetful  of  their  heavenly  bowers  of  light, 
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Friend  of  my  boyhood,  these  all-conquering  foet. 
Who  fetter  the  free  yvind^  and  ride  the  sea  • 

Kinglike,  their  menacing  prows  would  turn  aloof. 
And  bitterly,  in  baffled  lust  of  prey, 
Curse  the  proud  happiness  that  mock'd  their  might" 

Lo,  here  he  paused,  gay  files  of  dazzling  light 
Stow  o'er  the  plain  advancing,  indistinct 
From  their  full  brightness ;  gradual  the  long  blaze 
Broke  into  form,  and  lance  and  bow  and  helm, 
Standard  and  streamer,  chariot  and  fair  steed, 
Start  from  the  mingled  splendour.    On  their  height 
Unseen,  the  ChiefUins  watch'd  the  winding  pomp. 
And  all  before  the  azure-vested  Bards 
From  glancing  instruments  shook  bridal  glee. 
Then  came  the  gorgeous  chariots,  rough  with  gold, 
And  steeds  their  proud  heads  nodding  with  rich 

weight 
Of  frontlet  wreathed  with  flowers   and   shadowy 

plumes ; 
Therein  sate  ladies  robed  in  costly  stale. 
Each  like  a  Queen ;  the  noble  charioteers, 
Briton  in  garb,  with  purple  mantle  loose. 
O'er  steel,  in  network  bright,  or  scale  o'er  scale. 
Glittering,  ond  aventayle  barr'd  close  and  firm. 
As  yet  the  gaudy  traitors  shamed  to  meet 
The  cold  keen  glance  of  countrymen  betray'd. 
Dark  in  their  iron  arms,*some  wildly  girt 
With  Caledonian  spoils,  their  yellow  hair 
Down  from  the  casque  in  broad  luxuriant  flow 
Spreading,  and  lofty  banner  wide  display 'd. 
Whereon  a  milk-white  courser  reinless  shone, 
Paced  forth  the  Saxon  warriors.    High  o'er  all, 
Tempestuous  Ilorsa,  chafing  his  hot  steed, 
And  ilengist  with  his  wreath  of  amber  beads,* 
liis  hoary  strength,  in  spite  of  age  or  toil, 
A  tower  of  might ;  with  that  tall  grove  of  spears. 
Circled,  and  rarapire  cloee  of  serried  shields. 
The  bridegroom  Monarch  rode,  his  bright  attire 
Peaceful,  as  fitting  nuptial  pomp,  his  robe 
Rich-flonting  sirew'd  the  earth  with  purple  shade. 
And  on  his  lof^y  brow  a  regal  crown, 
Bright  as  a  wreath  of  funbeams ;  high  his  arm 
The  ivory  sceptre  bore  of  kingly  sway : 
Yet  who  his  mien  and  bearing  watch'd  had  seen 
Dim  gleam  of  jealous  steel,  or  lurking  mail 
Beneath  those  glorious  trappings,  for  his  gaze, 
Now  jocund,  changed  anon  to  wandering  stare, 
Fearful  and  wild,  as  the  slUl  air  were  rife 
With  vengeful  javelins  showering  death ;  his  pace 
Hurried,  yet  tardy,  as  of  one  who  rides 
O'er  land  still  tottering  with  an  earthquake  shock. 

And  him  beside,  on  snowy  palfrey,  deck'd 
With  silver  bells  its  pendent  mane  profuse. 
Of  silver  and  of  stainless  ermelin 
The  bright  caparisons,  and  all  her  robes 
White  as  of  woven  lily  cups,  the  Bride 
Meyestic  rode  as  on  a  waving  throne. 
Her  sunbright  hair  she  waved,  and  smiled  around, 
As  though,  of  less  than  kingly  Paramour 


Scornful,  she  said,  Lo,  Britain,  throagli  your 
I  lead  the  enthralled  sovereign  of  yoor  isla. 
Yet  so  surpassing  fair,  brief  instant  wish'd 
Those  wrathful  Briton  Chieft  their  leafy 
A  thin  transparent  doud :  of  his  high  charga 
Brief  while  forgetful,  Samor  stood  entranoed. 
Fearing  her  form  should  fleet  too  ewift  away. 


Came  it  from  earth  or  air,  yon  oavage  shap^ 
His  garb,  if  garb  it  (w,  of  shaggy  hair 
Close  folding  o'er  his  dusky  limbs,  hw  loeki 
And  waving  matted  beard  like  cypreas  booghs 
On  bleak  heath  swaying  to  the  midn^t  siani? 
Came  he  from  yon  deep  wood  7  On  the  hf^tpmf 
No  leaf  is  stirring.    On  the  winged  winds 
Rode  he  ?    No  breeze  awakes  the  noontide  air. 
'Mid  that  arm'd  throng,  dismaying,  tmdimiy'd. 
With  a  strange  eye  dilated,  as  unused 
To  common  sights  of  earth,  and  voice  thatssta'd 
Rarely  to  hold  disoourM  with  human  ean* 
"Joy,"  and  again,  and  thrice  he  uttered  "Joy.* 
Cower'd  Uorsa  on  his  palsied  ateed ;  aghoM. 
As  toiling  to  despise  the  thing  he  iear*d. 
Sate  Hengist.    "  Joy  to  Bridegroom  and  to  Bride! 
Why  should  not  man  rejoice,  and  earth  be  flidt 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  man,  the  round  of  eeidi. 
There  *s  loud  rejoicing ;  't  is  not  in  the  heavMs! 
And  many  ministrant  Angels  shake  their  wiq^i 
In  gladness,  wings  that  are  not  plumed  with  figll 
The  dead  are  jocund,  not  the  dead  in  bliv. 
Your  couch  is  blest  —  by  all  whose  blcssinffi  hM 
All  things  unlovely  gratulateyour  love. 
I  see  the  nuptial  pomp,  the  nuptial  song 
I  hear,  and  full  the  pomp,  for  Hale,  and  Fear, 
And  excellent  Dishonour,  and  bright  Shams, 
And  rose-cheek'd  Grief,  and  jovial  DisoontsoC 
And  that  majestic  herald,  infiuny, 
And  that  high  noble.  Servitude,  are  there, 
A  blithesome  troop,  a  gay  and  festive  crew. 
And  the  Land's  curses  are  the  bridal  hymn; 
Sweetly  and  shrilly  doth  th'  accordant  Isle 
Imprecate  the  glad  Hymenean  song. 
So  joy  again,  I  say,  to  Britain's  King. 
That  taketb  to  his  bosom  Britain's  fate. 
Her  beautiful  destruction  to  his  bed. 
And  joy  to  Britain's  Queen,  who  bean  hsr  Lvi 
So  bright  a  dowry  and  profuse,  long  yean 
Of  war  and  havoc,  and  fair  streams  of  blood. 
And  plenteous  ruin,  loss  of  crown  and  ftmSb 

And  full  perdition  of  the  immortal  soal; 

So  thrice  again  I  utter  'joy,'  'joy,'  •  joy r  " 
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Then  up  sprung  spear  to  strike,  and  biekoM  MR 
_re  spear  could  strike,  or  shaf\  could  fly,  thepiA  j 
Was  bare  and  vacant ;  shape  nor  soond  naaMU 


»  He  U  to  ilecoratMl  br  the  Welsh  Poets.    See  TrsosL  oTthe 
Brat  of  Trnlio.  by  Peter  Roberts. 


Only  the  voice  of  Vortigem  moen'd  cat, 

**  Merlin,"—  and  on  the  long  procession  paaTd. 

Down  in  a  quiet  dale,  where  beecben  §nnm 
With  interohanging  gold  and  glossy  green 
O'ermantled  the  smooth  slopes,  that  fell 
Like  a  fair  amphitheatre,  beneeth 
A  brook  went  wand'hng  through  fiashi 
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ol  •ummer  duhing,  here  the  Chieft 

Hermit  met,  bit  gentle  brow 

ft  slumbehag  Aogel't  plumes  (eflaced 

of  thk  rude  ftnd  wearing  earth, 

I  o€  fiery  pawioni,  wild  desires) 

.  calm  holiness  the  sainted  dead 

he  visions  of  their  loved  on  earth : 

as  like  a  sleep,  with  heavenly  sights, 

oniea,  as  of  angelic  sounds 

er,  nor  his  barren  heart 

ot  the  light  afiections,  trembled  not 

with  love's  fervent  swell,  but  all 

t  to  bear  man's  soul  to  earth,  round  him 

n  morning  clouds  aruund  the  lark, 

to  float  him  upward  to  the  heavens. 

his  feet  down  laid  the  kingly  crown, 
leir  lofty  mission.    He,  the  while, 
mild  sadness  he  had  watch'd  the  leaves 
the  sere  autumnal  bough,  survey'd 
glittering.    **  Man  of  earth,  why  mock, 
ly  pageantry,  and  titled  pomp, 
ind  traraiient  pilgrims  of  this  world. 
I  flag-flower  on  yon  streamlet  brink, 
and  meeter  for  our  mortal  brows 

rich  blaze  of  gems."     **  Prince,"  Samor 

it  down  the  silent  vale  of  life 
way,  of  all  but  Heaven  forgot, 

all  but  Heaven.    Of  kmg-bom  men, 
lankind,  high  delegates  of  Heaven, 
I  doom,  their  rare  prerogative 
y  of  conferring  bliss.    Oh,  Prince ! 
i  stream  to  slumber,  nor  to  waste 
tnu  dreams  the  dmwsy  hours. 
ven  thy  kingly  heritoge  ordain'd ; 
of  Cmpiry  on  thy  brow :  of  god 
St  service  is  to  serve  mankind, 
nation  all  a  mortal's  power, 

the  ^viour  of  the  world." 

iswer'd  Constans :  "  Hearth's  exalted  fame, 
and  glories  gleam  upi>n  my  soul 
?ry  sun-light  on  a  plain  of  snow, 
ers,  ft  Hermit's  arms,  I  aid  your  cause — 
Why  pause  ye,  as  to  question  more 
•m  of  my  choice — lo,  yun  fair  orb ; 
ess  the  fine  azure  where  he  holds 
palace,  knows  not  his  pure  light 
dimness,  till  th'  abode  of  men 
it  its  infectious  mists."    *'  Oh,  Prince ! 
le  glory  of  that  peerless  light, 
n  glittering,  the  unfruitful  waste 
HIT  CO  the  still  inanimate  skies ; 
e,  the  motion,  and  the  joy 
I  along  this  world  of  man.  the  broad 
ie  of  blessing  that  awakes, 
rapturous  gratitude  springs  up, 
lis  bounteous  source  of  pride." 

ly  brow  at  thine  own  words  on  fire ; 
or,  yet  is  calm  and  cold."    *'  Dost  thoo, 
lU  title,  claim,  and  right  renounce 


To  Britain's  throne  ? "    **  Even  free  as  I  renounoe 
The  everlasting  enemy  of  roan."   . 
**  Will  thy  voice  mingle  with  the  general  cry, 
"Long  live  King  Emr>'s  7 '  *' — "  Long  may  Emrys  Uv«» 
Even  the  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave." 

**  Yet  one  word  more :  'tis  perilous  in  the  stonn 
For  the  tall  pine,  nor  less,  in  evil  days. 
For  the  high-bom  and  exalted  of  the  state. 
The  Saxoo  blood-hounds  are  abroad  for  prey. 
Seek  thou  some  quiet  solitude  remote, 
BeyfXkd  their  prowling  ran^e." — His  arm  to  Heavea 
Slowly  uplifted,  **  Will  they  reach  me  there  V* 
Spake  the  meek  Hermit,  "  there  Is  rest  sectuv." 

They  parted ;  gentle  EHdure  alone. 
Lingering  with  somewhat  of  an  envious  gaze, 
View'd  the  deep  quiet  of  that  placid  dell. 

That  night  were  seen  along  the  dusky  wood, 
Of  more  than  human  stature  moving  forms, 
Pale  facet  circled  with  black  iron  helms. 
Not  of  the  Briton  shape  their  garb  or  arms ; 
Stealthy  their  pace  and  slow ;  the  peasants  thoogfat 
Demons  of  evil  that  sad  night  had  power. 
And  prey'd  Heaven's  grace  to  guard  the  saintly  unn. 

At  mom  roved  forth  the  peasant,  down  the  dale 
His  dog  went  bounding  to  the  Hermit's  cell. 
For  all  mate  creatures  loved  the  man  of  God. 
A  quick  and  detolate  nKMning  nearer  call'd 
The  peetant ;  in  ofliciout  grief  the  dog 
Stood  licking  the  cold  hand  that  drooping  hung 
Lifelett ;  the  mild  composure  of  his  brow 
On  the  cross  rested ;  pra3ring  he  had  died. 
And  hit  cold  features  yet  were  smiling  prayer. 
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Orient  the  bright-hair'd  Charioteer  of  heaven 
Pour'd  daylight  from  his  opal  wheals,  and  strock 
From  the  Uue  pavement  of  the  sky  clear  flakes 
Of  azure  light  upon  the  E^tem  sea. 
And  as  tke  gray  mists  slowly  curl'd  away. 
Rose  the  white  clifis  of  Kent,  like  palace  ftir. 
Or  fane  of  snowy  marble,  to  enshrine 
Blue  Amphitrite,  or  tlie  Sea-Gods  old 
Of  Pagan  mariner.    Rode  tall  below 
The  Saxon  navy,  as  from  midnight  sleep 
Wakening ;  the  grey  sails  in  the  breeze  of  morn 
'Gan  tremble,  gleaming  oars  flash  in  the  spray. 
The  Sea-Kings  on  the  beach  in  pariey  stem 
Were  met,  nor  less  than  nation's  doom  and  fate 
Of  kingdoms  in  thefr  voice.    Lo,  in  the  midst 
Stood  huge  Caswallon;  word  of  mild  salute 
Deign'd  not,  but  thus  add  rest  the  Ocean  Lord. 

*'Saion !  that  o'er  this  fiur  and  princely  ule 
Thou  wouldst  win  empire  by  the  sword  of  war, 
I  marvel  not,  arraign  not — 't  is  a  dream, 
Noble  at  o'er  the  heavens  to  walk,  abroad, 
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Companiun  of  yon  bright  majestic  san. 
Now,  by  ray  glory,  Saxon,  mortal  peer 
Never  CtuwaDon  brorik'd,  lave  thee  alone. 
Thee,  rival  in  his  race  of  pride  and  power. 
Arra'd  with  myself  and  all  th*  embattled  North, 
Not  Romati  Britons,  sons  of  sires  who  dash'd 
The  purple  Conquerors'  haughty  wall  to  earth. 
And  trampled  their  strewn  ramparts;  who  ne'er 

deign'd 
Barter  for  gaudy  robe  and  marble  pile, 
Fierce  naked  freedom,  and  wild  mountain  cave. 
Will  I,  and  thou  with  Saxon  spears  begirt. 
Bow  this  fair  Britain  to  our  lordly  sway. 
Then  will  we  two,  from  pale  perplexed  earth 
Seen,  like  twin  meteors  battling  in  high  heaven^ 
On  some  lone  eminence  wage  glorious  strife. 
Sole  empire  meed  of  conquest,  of  defi^at 
Utter  annihilation,  dark  and  full. 
Solace  and  loOy  comfort."    Bold  he  paused. 
Nor  Hengist  with  pale  sign  of  awe  or  dread 
Shamed  the  proud  peerage,  but  with  hardy  speech 
Guileful,  \^'on  faith  by  seeming  scorn  of  guile. 

**  Briton,  to  dare  high  deeds,  and  to  disowTi, 
Argues  a  wavering  valour;  the  firm  soul 
Vaunts  resolute  its  lofty  dangerous  scope. 
To  us  our  gods  o'er  ocean  ami  its  shores 
Kmgly  dominion  and  wide  sway  have  given ; 
Were  insult  to  our  might  and  base  reproach. 
The  freedom  of  one  sea-girt  isle,  to  thee 
Honouring,  not  fearing,  'mid  our  prime  we  grant 
Transcendent  state,  and  eminence  of  power. 
Now  speed  we  of  th'  immortal  Powers  in  Heaven, 
Our  high  omniscient  Fathers,  to  demand 
If  on  the  eternal  shield  of  fate  be  graven 
Ruin  or  Conquest,  ere  to  bold  emprize 
We  gin!  our  brazen  arras," — "  Of  mighty  men 
The  gtxls  are  mighty,  whom  the  Saxon  fean. 
The  paramount  of  men,  't  were  rash  to  scorn. 
No  calm  and  sunshine  deities  of  peace." — 

So  spake  Caswallon,  the  mild  faith  of  Christ 
Scoffing  with  covert  mockery ;  thus  Ih'  All  Wise 
The  imaginations  of  the  proud  on  earth 
Silent  endures,  till  some  brief  point  of  time 
Crumbles  the  high-built  insolence  of  ycars^ 

**  Wilt  thou  beliold  our  gods?"  fierce  Horsa  cried. 
**  Then  mount  the  bark,  abroad  her  wings  are  spread, 
And  fleet  along  the  obedient  deep  she  speeds. 
Fear  not,  proud  Briton.'' — "  Fear  V  Caswallon  cried ; 
All  inm  as  he  stood,  o'er  surfl  surge,  wave 
He  bounded,  hollow  rang  his  heavy  arms. 
The  bark  her^tall  side  to  the  troubled  waves 
Stoop'd  groaning ;  nor  delay *d  the  Ocean  King. 

"  Brother,  farewell .'  not  singly  the  bold  wx>lf 
Scatters  the  mountain  herd ;  in  grim  repoM 
He  rests  expectant  of  his  kindred  troop. 
Numberless  from  tlieir  shap;iry  dens  they  sweep, 
And  spacious  o'er  the  anller'd  monarch's  realm 
Spreads  the  wide  ravage  of  their  hiuster'd  might" 
Stem  Horsa  bow'd  assent,  yet  paused  to  watch 
The  proud  hark  tilting  o'er  the  azure  plain. 
Stately  she  rode  her  path  of  light,  her  sails 


In  dalliance  with  the  oourteoos  winds:  bold 
Well  may  thy  full  heart  liound :  in  earth  and  air 
The  thunder-maned  steed,  the  eagle  thronad 
In  the  pavilion  of  his  plamea,  stand  forth 
Creation's  glories ;  but  the  noblest  shape 
That  walks  the  deep  thy  workmanship  snbUme 
Owneth,  and  starts  fnjm  thee  to  lite.    Vauot 
Yet  humbly  vaunt,  all  greatness  is  from  God. 

What  dolphin  glancing  in  his  silver  sport. 
More  graceful  with  translucent  pinion  pants 
The  liquid  azure  ?  what  Leviathan, 
Huge  heaving  on  the  thick  Norwegian  tatm, 
More  lordly  than  the  white- wing'd  bark,  thai  i 
The  Sea  King  o'er  his  empire  ?  the  fair  wav« 
Rise  in  their  garoe«ume  turbulence,  and  pi^ 
Wild  homage  to  that  royal  Mariner. 

The  motion  and  the  murmur  of  the  dcep^ 
The  rushing  of  the  silent,  solemn  sky, 
I<^ch  in  its  deep  abyss  and  pure  eipansa. 
Seeming  its  secret  mysteries  of  might. 
Its  ruling  soul  of  everlasting  change. 
To  veil  from  mortal  knowledge,  ever  poor. 
O'er  savage  ev'n  and  rude,  tumultuous  aws^ 
And  exultation  of  a  pleasing  dread. 
From  dizzy  notions  of  infinity. 
Vague  sense  of  ever-during  sights  and  soondib 
Inactive  though  the  body,  the  tree  spirit. 
Vagrant  along  the  illimitable  void. 
Perils  uncouth  and  rich  uncertainties 
Ranges  in  restless  round,  plucks  treasures  nii^ 
That  gem  the  caverns  of  the  hoary  deep. 
Or  bathes  with  sea-maidd  in  their  crj'stal 
Or  with  gay  creatures  and  fantastical 
Peoples  some  dreamy  land ;  such  jay*  of  oU 
Lured  the  fierce  Saxon  from  his  darksome 
To  launch  along  the  vast  and  barren  sea. 
Such  joys  through  this  long  voyage,  mMn'i 

while 
From  thoughts  of  war  and  war-won  empire  wi 
Haughty  ("aswallon,  or  from  him  ossuaed 
Fierce  aspect,  and  a  battailous  character. 

'T  was  midnight,  but  a  rich  unnatural  dtfiD 
Sheets  the  fired  Arctic  heaven;  forth  sprinfiS 
O'erspanning  with  a  cr}*8tal  pathway  pore* 
The  starry  sky,  as  though  for  gods  to  march. 
With  show  of  heavenly  warfiire  daimting 
To  that  wild  revel  of  the  northern  cioods^ 
That  now  with  broad  and  banncry  light  di 
Stream  in  their  restless  wavtngs  to  and  fn, 
i  While  the  sea-billows  gleam  them  mellower 
I  Anon  like  slender  lances  bright  upstart. 
And  clash  and  cross  with  hurtle  and  with 
Tilting  their  airy  tournament. — •*  Brave  ■gm." 
Cried  Hengist ;  **  lo,  our  gods  their  standards 
And  with  glad  omen  of  immortal  strife 
Salute  our  high-wing'd  purpose." — "■  Yea 
Caswallon)  from  mine  own  HelTellyn*B  brow, 
Never  a  brighter  conflict  in  the  skies 
Tanght  me  that  war  was  dear  in  Heaven : 
Of  tamer  faith  in  gentle  Southern  skies 
I  Your  smooth  and  basking  deities ;  our  North 
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tan  of  relmrial  itrite,  unvsili 
m  Hnpyml  hsLli  thr  poni|m 
n^jcHy  or  godlike  war." 

Hilh  hii  fnniic  niluigi  Thee, 
t,  ytt  wonhipp'd  ot  iby  puwac 
pale  effect.  reOecoon  dim 
ul-blinding  glorua.    On  (he)p  nil 

dark  deep  ddw  ihe  winuy  wind 
•ir  aatky  piniou.  hugs 
■gioM  af  iba  iDain  una 
I  pun  Ihe  nble  pinM,  Ihe  bam 

on  thair  rower'd  fronta ;  but  ikii 
iphant  wamor,  Iheir  bold  bark 
td,  now  npon  ihe  loflieii  height 


davMioa  tn  the  prone  abys 
itf.     Bill  Ihe  (temeai  Ssion  cheek 
liana  that  dtuniles  Lnrnhniaii  i  ba 
I  |a«ion  or  a  new  delight 

■avea  aeem  wearring  to  repoaa, 

ck  Mill  (law  droop  Iheii  flagging  fbldB. 

t  WM  loulbmrd  of  ihst  Strait  where 


(th.  and  Rati,  the  tipid  henlda  apeed, 


Their  naeki  yet  Tirgin  oT  the  taMBSg  enib, 
Wilh  all  Uwir  Icnaa  long  gkniea,  arch,  ami  paa 

in  diFDce,  and  ngardlea  paw 
Tlie  unecboing  earth.     But  that  old  Geiman.  Mt 
InSeiiUe  with  balder  band  to  draw 

lil  of  duak  fiiiuriiy.  dadaina 
Tbeae  tanw  oman.     Slill  the  car  alidaa  light 

■r  bound  bel,  ihey  pauae  not.  taTe  to  qn 
Them  ... 


Uken 


a,  BO  Dpnn  loine  wealihv  nml 

■  iM  greedy  hdd  itlth  amplen  fpuL 

at  the  Orerle ;  no  whw>1a 
nngarar:  like  nind  alonrlheaaa, 

tn*  ttentle  rein^deer  an-hM  their  necl 
eii  palmy  anllen 


10  Ihe  w 


I  they  hear 
'n  the  gale. 


aia  IhmiiEh  the  urlliin  iiart  they  forth, 
tea  IwhI.  (he  deer  hniinri  Seel :  they  fm 
m  of  pine  and  Kr.  ihe  filiay  lirtl> 

ogb  Ihe  dinnal  Ibliare  hiwng  ibnll. 
f  fraaningor  Ihe  iwaving  houghi, 
)  4awant  of  the  amimn  hiida. 
■  Ihe  prophetic  milk-white  nesdt,* 
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rr  the  pellucid  lake,  wilh  glilwring  bee 
Tet  wrinkled  with  ia  rippling  wavaa,  Ihi 
The  dead  tuMining  ooaan  bean  thainiH 
Amid  the  ingurUl  k»hilli  wind  ihey  w 


Glitter 


e,  God'i  lofler  aummet  wo^ 
re  bom  and  diet  bol  Ihaae. 
dimolrlng  mowi, 


EndiBdcm'd 

High  Potenn 

Acenmalate  their  everiaiiing  bulk. 

Etgmal  and  imperiihaUa,  stand 

Amid  Ciailion'i  awift  inronatant  mund,' 

filence  undliturb'd, 
Save  when  Tcom  Aeir  long  menadiig  tcowi  daf 

•hake 
The  raining  ATalanehe;  nntieited 
By  iDMion.  hni  of  atiling  cloodi,  when  iteen 
Fmni  Ibeir  unweMing  granaiy  barb  iheir  darta. 
And  the  grim  Nonh-wind  loadi  hi*  rimy  wingi. 
Nor  trace  of  man,  aave  many  a  lathoni  deep. 
Haply  dark  (ign>  of  Kime  lall  people  Mnnga, 
That  walk'd  Ihe  in&nt  eanb.  may  ahnud  pnrfbuod 
Their  leiendi  inacMaaible.    They  M>ar 
In  headlong  preripice,  or  pyramid 
Linlung  the  eanh  and  heaven,  ro  which  the  pilea 
Where  lb«e  Egyptian  deapoB  rot  lublime, 
Or  eien  thai  Tmniic  Babylonian  lower. 
Were  fHvoloua  dooira  for  laughter  and  Ibr  iram. 
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Norw 
While  mlm 

Wilh  dnipping  cnp.  and  raring  tendril  hxae, 
II  though  Ihe  glaaiy  dewi  o'er  flower  and  herb 

Their  lilken  mnitture  had  congeal'd,  and  yet 
ir  veil  their  knoB  profuae 
■h'd  with  tender  life,  the  oooiA 
e  Ihe  fabled  Zephyr  &n 

Wilh  hii  mild  wingi  hia  Flon-o  bloomy  lorki ) 
rt  cold,  thcae  flowering  valea 

Seem  meeler  Ibr  derrepit  Winfer'i  head 

~  h  repoae.    The  car  ilidei  li(;hl. 

The  drer  hoitnd  fleet,  the  long  grey  wildemHa 


IIat)i 


nng  dim. 


Tremblingly  Auh'd  the  inmn«int  meleor  light, 

nng  thiti  Owma.  like  (iririna  oT  Ihia  earth. 
Save  that  all  ligna  of  human  joy  or  grief. 
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The  fliwh  of  panioci,  smile  or  tent  had  teeni'd 
On  the  fix'd  brightnrflB  of  each  dazzlinf;  cheek, 
Btrange  and  unnatural :  statues  not  unlike 
By  nature,  in  fantastic  mood  congeal'd 
From  purest  snow,  the  fair  of  earth  to  shame, 
Surpassing  beauteous:  breath  of  mortal  life 
Heaved  not  their  bosoms,  and  no  may  blood 
Tinged  their  full  veins ;  yet  moved  they,  and  their 

steps 
Were  harmony.    But  three  of  that  bright  troop^ 
The  loveliest  and  the  wildest,  siotxl  aloof, 
Enwrapt  by  what  in  human  form  were  Uke 
Impulse  di\ine,  of  their  fine  nature  seem'd 
The  eternal  instinct.    Them  no  less  survey*d 
Caswallon  with  the  knitted  brow  of  soom: 
Bitter  he  ppake — "  No  marvel  Saxon  souk 
Revel  in  war's  delights,  so  stem,  so  fierce 
Their  deitirs."    Severe  with  wrath  suppreis*d, 
As  one  ill  bmoking  that  irreverent  mirth 
ScoflTd  the  feign'd  lore,  himself  ne'er  dared  to  doubt, 
AnswerM  the  son  of  Woden.    *'  These,  proud  Chief, 
So  snowy,  sofl,  and  air}*,  gentle,  these 
Are  ministers  of  destitiy  and  death. 
The  viewless  Riders  of  the  battle  field : 
When  sounds  the  rushing  of  their  sable  steedi, 
Down  sink  the  summon'd  mighty,  and  expand 
Valhalla's  cloudy  portals  ,*  to  their  thrones 
They  the  triumphant  strangers  lead,  and  poor 
Lavish  the  eternal  beverage  of  the  Gods. 
Mark  thou  yon  bright-hair'd  three  ?  and  would  thy 

soul 
Grasp  the  famed  deeds  of  ancient  time,  or  know 
The  master  spirits  of  our  present  world  ? 
Lo  Gudur,  she  whoso  deep  mysterious  soul 
Treasureth  the  past,  ond  Rosta,  who  beholds 
All  acts  and  agents  of  this  living  earth ; 
She  too  is  there  before  whose  spacious  sight 
The  yean  that  have  not  been  start  up  and  live, 
Who  reads  within  the  soul  of  man  unborn 
The  unimogiiicd  purpose,  of  the  sage 
Skulda  the  sngest     Ask  and  thou  shall  know.** 
— "  I  am  not  King  of  Britain,  have  not  been ; 
Hateful  the  present  and  the  past,  my  soul 
Thireteth  for  whut  shall  be."~Thcn  Hengist  spoke 
In  tone  of  mix'd  authority  and  prayer, 
"  Queen  of  the  Future,  Valkyr,  hear  and  splak. 
Speak  to  the  Son  of  Woden."— All  the  troop 
Instant  the  thin  bright  air  abeorb'd  alone, 
Stood  Skulda  with  her  white  hair  waving  wkie. 
As  trembling  on  the  verge  of  palpable  being, 
Ready  to  languish  too  in  light  away. 

*'0'er  Rrttnin's  isle  doth  Woden  to  his  sona 
Give  empire  ?"    She,  but  in  no  human  tone. 
E'er  from  the  soul's  emotion  harah  or  soft. 
One  clitterint;  rich  unvarying  tone  replied, 
*'To  thine,  but  not  tu  thee?"— .And.  •*  I  am  thine,** 
Coswallon  shouted  loud,  and  sternly  shook 
His  visionary  sceptre.    **  Whence  the  foe 
Fatal  to  Hengist,  and  lo  Hengisl's  sway  7" 
**  Not  from  the  mountain,  Saxon,  from  the  Vale.** 
Heaid,  heeded  not  the  Mountain  Chief  that  itrain 


Dire  and  ill-boding,  or  if  beard,  diedno'd 
Adverse  what  prosperoot  seein'd  a  Toice  fiomHavi 

"  By  what  rich  rite,"  he  cried,  **  may  Bnloo  Ok 
Win  favour  from  high  Woden  T'— ^  iNot  the  btmi 
Of  steed  or  stag;  a  ffower  of  earth  roust  Ada 
Blest  o'er  all  virgins  of  the  earth,  the  chaela, 
The  beautiful,  by  Heaven  ordain'd  to  lead 
The  souls  of  valiant  men  to  the  pale  hall 
Of  the  Immortal ;  air  her  path,  and  Heaveii 
Her  dwelling,  with  the  fair  and  brave  of  earth 
Her  sole  communion  ?" — *'By  my  future  thfom, 
Proud  office  for  the  daughter  of  a  King! 
A  royal  damsel,  mine  own  blood,  shall  join 
Your  cloudy  mjrsteries." —  A  hue  like  joy 
O'erspread  her  face  and  form,  while  slow 
Into  the  air  she  brighien'd  indistinct 
Even  now,  and  now  invisible.    Sad  seem'd 
In  gloomy  converse  with  his  own  dark  mind 
Old  Hengist,  nor  dcspair'd  that  bold  of  sool. 
In  pride  of  human  wisdom  to  revoke 
The  irrevocable,  what  himself  deem*d  fikia 
By  force  or  fraud  to  master  or  elude. 

O  glorious  eminence  of  virtoous  fame, 
Glorious  from  peril !   Warrior  of  the  Valet. 
Fate-signal'd  Samor,  vaunt  not  thou  the  kvt 
Of  a  blind  people,  or  weak  prince :  thy  boat 
The  sworn  unerring  hate  of  Britain's  foe. 

So  poss'd  they  forth,  one  in  wild  joy  elali, 
Already  in  his  high  disdainful  thought 
Wielding  supremacy ;  each  of  fix'd  fate 
Nought  heeding,  but  what  fed  his  6erce  d 


The  car  slides  light,  the  deer  bound  fleet. 
Nor  star  in  all  the  hazy  heavens.    Snow. 
Above,  around,  beneath.    Un blinded  yet, 
Drive  on  the  kingly  charioteere,  and  shake 
The  showery  plumage  from  their  locks ;  ftrt  fite 
The  long  pale  plain,  the  giant  ice-hills  sink, 
lAkes.  rivers,  seas  are  patient  of  their  speed. 
Huge,  dim,  and  dusk  the  f(>re8t  pines  rash  bick> 
Now  pant  the  broun  deer  by  that  ocean  bay. 


How  desolate  are  now  thy  unplough*d 
Dark  Baltic !  wandering  Elbe,  thy  icy 
How  silent  of  thy  hunters !    Slc^p  thou  calm 
Amid  thy  wanton  vineyards,  Gaul !  no  mora 
The  blue-eyed  Plunderers,  bridging  thy  bread 
Waste  thy  inebriate  harxests'  clustering  pride. 
Sing  songs  of  joy.  soA  Italy !  o'er  thee 
But  Alaric  and  Altila  drive  on 
Their  chariot-wheels  of  conquest,  this  their  pMT 
In  majesty  of  havoc,  in  renown 
Of  devastation,  this,  the  fiercer  third 
Of  human  Furies,  scapest  thou :  therefore  ang. 
Soft  Italy ;  for  lo.  at  llengist's  call. 
Vast  Germany  dispeoples  her  wide  realm. 
Deserts  to  silence  and  the  beasts  of  game 
Her  long  and  soundless  forests.    Seems  the  Nisit 
The  forge  of  Nations,  in  one  fleet  t'  exhaust 
Her  iron  wealth  of  warrion;  helmed  high 
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an  with  his^towery  knotted  locks, 
1  Scandinavian,  Cimbrian  rich 
vauntage  of  his  sires,  who  clonib 
e  mows,  and  shook  free  Rome  with  dread, 
naraeiess,  numberless,  sweep  forth 
Js;  but  three  almost  in  nations  came: 
the  Anglian,  and  the  Saxon,  each 
srth  bare  for  many  a  lonesome  league, 
his  children,  and  his  Gods  embarks, 
■ce  quest  of  peril  and  of  power. 

rth  arose  each  Chieftain  to  salute 
tar  of  their  baleful  galaxy. 
hitect  of  ruin :  him  who  sway'd 
marauding,  desultory  strife 
id  steady  warfare,  of  their  limbs 
leering  soul.    As  each  pass'd  on 
the  Scald  his  harsh-strung  shell,  and  cast 
WM  of  each  nation  to  the  winds ; 
isl  with  imperious  flattery  met 
ind  titled  I.,eader :  "  Art  thou  here, 
in  Hermangard !  a  broader  isle 
than  thy  azure  Rhine  laves  round. 
If  thee  her  green  valleys.    How  brook'st 

1, 

ndinavian  lyxibrog,  thou  the  Chief 

own'd  Vikinger,  while  the  waves 

lot  with  the  wintry  storms. 

and  steadfast  land  ?    Now  freely  leap, 

ilong  thy  Suevian  forests  brown 

ind  foam-tusk'd  wild  boar ;  let  them  leap, 

;aroe  is  up  on  Britain's  shore. 

^rey  in  glory,  young  in  power, 

!  ran  purple  with  thy  boyish  deeds, 

redder  dye.  o'er  silver  Thames 

id  before  thy  ancient  battle-axe. 

he  lich-flowing  mead  hath  worn 

nd  cups,  beneath  the  British  helms 

goMets  smooth  and  fair  await 

naals.    Heir  of  Cimbric  fame.t 

w  these,  of  late  the  Roman's  slaves, 

ice  daunt,  who  set  our  Thor  afront 

in*s  Capitolian  Jove.     And  thou, 

sir'd  brother,  are  the  British  maids, 

warriors,  .Abisa.  the  first 

!e  yearnings  of  thy  boyish  soul  7 

I  mighty  Anghan ;  oh.  unfold 

«  wide,  more  wealthy  realms,  too  brief, 

V  for  Argantyr's  fame,  the  round 

t  choice,  the  Sovereign  of  thine  isles.** 

a  soand  of  clattering  shields  arose, 
rocks  around  with  one  harsh  rift 
■ooder :  **  Fair  must  be  the  land, 
» the  conqoest,  plenteous  the  renown. 
ngut  leads  strong  Woden's  sceptred  sons  !*' 

langh'd  Caswallon,  as  he  longed 
or  all  to  match  his  Briton  strength ; 


obliqttsre  crioem.  nodoque  tubilrin^re— lo 
am  et  terror  Am,  adituri  twila,  comple.  at 
nlur.— TACIT.  Germ.  3a 

eivilas  aed  ftoris  iocoos.— TACIT. 


On  the  prophetic  Valkyr  thought,  and  glanced 
Proud  pity  on  the  legends  of  their  praise. 

Advanced  Argantyr,  his  bold  grasp  apart. 
As  peer  his  peer,  led  Hengist.    "  Thou  and  I, 
Saxon,  must  have  our  compact ;  dark  I  know 
Thy  paths  of  strife,  while  my  frank  valour  loves 
The  broad  bright  sunshine ;  thou  by  sleight  and  art 
Mi  nest  thy  slow  conquest ;  I  with  naked  sword 
Affront  my  peril,  till  its  menacing  height 
Bow  to  the  dust  before  me ;  for  bold  war. 
For  noonday  battling,  tender  I  mine  arm. 
But  no  allegiance  own  to  subtle  craft ; 
To  peace  Argantyr  doth  revolt  when  thou 
Array'st  stem  war  in  the  smooth  garb  of  guile.** 
**The  weak,  Ai^ntyr,  and  the  friendless,  need 
Such  politic  skill ;  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 
Who  skulks  a  fox  when  he  dare  prowl  a  wolf  f 
Power  charters  force ;  where  strong  Argantyr  standi 
Is  power.^-And  now  aboard,  brave  Chieft,  aboard, 
Or  the  soft  spring  o'ertakes  our  tardy  keels, 
And  with  her  slothful  breezes  smooths  the  skies.*' 

Wonderous  that  ocean  armament ;  in  shoals 
Ride  boat  and  bark,  innumerous  as  the  waves 
That  show  white  slender  streaks  of  foam  between 
Their  tawny  sides,  save  here  and  there  towers  up 
Some  statelier  admiral  in  lordly  height 
O'er  the  frail  comm'nalty.  whose  limber  ribs 
Are  the  light  wicker,  cased  with  sturdy  hides 
Their  level  bottoms  smooth. t    Oh,  that  frail  Bifaii» 
Loose- woven  frame  of  dissoluble  Htuffi 
Uncharter'd  from  the  boisterous  lx*ense  rude    , 
Of  pitiless  winds  and  fierce  unfetter'd  waves. 
To  that  unshackled  libertine,  wild  Chance, 
Amenable,  unguarantied  from  burst 
And  inroad  of  invading  surge,  that  he. 
With  such  thin  barrier  between  life  and  death. 
Should  sit  and  skim  along  the  ocean  waste. 
Careless  as  maiden  in  a  flowery  fleld ; 
Valour  or  frenzy  is  it  7  They  their  toil 
Ply  nimbly,  and  with  gallant  oar  chastise 
Tlie  insurgent  billows,  their  despotic  sails 
Lords  o'er  the  wild  democracy  of  air. 

Less  vast,  and  mann'd  with  taiKer.  feebler  spurits. 
In  later  dajrs,  against  our  Vii^in  Queen. 
The  Spaniard's  macT  Armada ;  but  the  flag 
Of  Howard,  and  the  Almighty's  stormy  hand. 
Belied  their  braggart  baptism,  so  they  won 
Brave  conquest !  graves  in  ocean's  barren  caves. 
Or  on  the  whirlpool-girded  Orcades. 

But  onward  rides  that  Pagan  fleet :  young  Spring 
Hath  scarcely  tipt  the  leafless  woods  with  green , 
Tyne's  jetty  tide  is  blanch'd  with  German  oars. 

Now  whither  with  that  dark-brow *d  priest  set  forth 
Old  Hengist  and  the  Briton  Mountain  Lord  7 
Is  it,  fell  Hengist,  that  Caswal Ion's  name 

t  Primam  enna  aaliz.  madefacto  vimine  parvam 
Texiiur  in  puppim.  rennque  induia.  juvenco. 
Vecioria  paiien  lumidara  •up»>r  flmieai  amnem ; 
Bie  VeiHMua  aiaxnanle  Pado.  faaoque  Btitannaa 
Navisat  ooasno.  LUCAN. 
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Op  of  war,  or  vaulting  steed, 
'  Vortigem,  nor  feasts 
lingB,  and  rich-jewell'd  dames, 
ir  pride  the  starry  heavens. 

ig-flower*s  bloom,  as  graceful  droops 
ly,  as  sweet  the  mountain  bee 
ous  breathes  the  twilight  grove, 
anheeded.  who  erewhile 
as  the  morning  dew, 
and  sweet  sisten  of  her  souL 
)  sees  the  enamour'd  maid 
qualities  of  love, 
u  and  majesty.    The  step 
;ing  stately  down  the  glen, 
fierceness  of  the  eagle's  glance, 
ess  of  timorous  roe, 
ill,  a  voice  more  soothing  soft 
carol,  or  the  murmuring  brook, 
endued  and  melting  words 
ough  unheard  since  eve,  the  sounds 
vith  her  midnight  sleep,  and  make 
ler  slumbering  check  grow  warm. 

V  beneath  the  moonlight  rock, 

ling  waters  that  ef&ce 

s  asure  breast  distinct, 

feature,  Vortimer ;  though  mute, 

Midness,  his  bright  face 

with  glance  of  tenderer  love, 

to  its  mate  at  earliest  spring. 

Monlight  wax'd  and  waned,  since  last 
'  him  that  could  depart; 
tance  could  remove  the  words, 
jch.  that  lives  withm  her  still, 
retom  sworn  on  her  lips. 

Miiea.  his  steed  along  the  glen ; 
d  mirror  stooping,  braids 
Nown  tresses,  bashful  smiles 
flit  o'er  her  cheek, 
h1  paleness.    Now  't  is  near, 
nrtimer  with  iron  hoof 
I  flowery  sward  that  Lilian  loves, 
of  winning  fond  reproach 
eyelairii.  as  her  head  she  tum'd, 
limer.    Her  father  stood 
I  and  dark,  his  trembling  child 
J  word,  nor  greeting  kiss ;'  his  arm 
er,  on  his  steed  again  he  sprung. 

gh  moon-light  and  through  shade  he 


meteor's  track  his  flinty  road, 
bonier  with  a  snow-white  fawn, 
ey.    Anon,  the  mountain  path 
ind,  the  flery  courser  paused 
fiuotly  raising  her  thin  form ; 
ear  ye  me  7  **  with  panting  voice, 
•wallon  spake  unmoved,  **  to  death." 

ir,  death  »  oomfbrtless  and  cold ! 
naMnn  diea,  the  smiling  mom. 


The  wild  birds  singing  on  the  twinkling  spray. 
Wake  her  no  more ;  the  summer  wind  breatbea  soft, 
Waving  the  iieah  grass  o'er  her  narrow  bed. 
Gladdening  to  all  but  her.    Senseless  and  cold 
She  lies;  while  all  she  loved,  unheard,  unseen. 
Mourn  round  her."  There  broke  off*  her  Altering  voifie. 
Dimly,  with  farewell  glance,  she  roved  around. 
Never  before  so  beautiful  the  hike. 
Like  a  new  aky,  dialinct  with  stars,  the  grtves. 
Green  banks  and  shadowy  dells,  her  haunts  of  bUv, 
Smiled,  ne'er  before  so  lovely,  their  last  smile ; 
The  fountains  seem'd  to  wail,  the  twilight  mists. 
On  the  wet  leaves  were  weeping  all  for  her. 
Had  not  her  own  tears  blinded  her,  there  too 
She  surely  had  beheld  a  youthful  form. 
Wandering  Ibe  solitary  glen.    But  loud 
The  courser  neigh'd,  down  bursting,  wood  end  rock 
Fly  backward,  the  wide  plam  its  weary  length 
Vainly  ouUpreads ;  and  now  't  is  midnight  deep. 
Ends  at  a  narrow  glen  their  fleet  career. 
That  narrow  glen  was  paled  with  rude  black  rock% 
There  slowly  roll'd  a  brook  its  glassy  depth ; 
Now  in  the  moon-beams  white,  now  dark  in  gloom. 

She  lived,  she  breathed,  she  felt  lo  her  denied 
That  sole  sad  happiness  the  wretched  know, 
Even  from  excess  of  feeling,  not  to  feeL 
Behold  her  gentle,  delicate,  and  frail. 
Where  all  around,  through  rilled  rock  and  wood. 
Grim  featiuea  glare,  huge  helmed  forms  obscure 
People  the  living  gloom,  with  dreary  light 
Glimmering,  as  of  the  moon  from  iron  arms 
Coldly  reflected,  lovely  stands  she  there. 
Like  a  blest  Angel  'mid  th  accurst  of  Hell. 
A  voice  is  heard.—"  U>,  mighty  Monarch,  here 
The  stream  of  sacrifice ;  to  man  alone 
Fits  the  proud  privilege  of  bloody  death 
By  shILfi  or  mortal  steel ;  to  Hela's  realm. 
Unblooded,  woundless,  must  the.  maid  descend ; 
So  in  the  bright  Valhalla  shall  she  crown 
For  Woden  and  his  Peers  the  cup  of  bliss." 
Her  white  arms  round  her  father's  rugged  neck 
Winding  with  desperate  fondness,  she  'gan  pour. 
As  to  some  dear,  familiar,  long-loved  heart. 
Most  ekiquent  her  inarticulate  prayers. 
Is  the  dew  gleaming  on  his  cheek  7  or  weepa 
The  savage  and  the  stem,  yet  still  her  sire  7 
But  some  rude  arm  of  one,  whose  dreadful  &C9 
She  dared  not  gaie  on,  seised  her.    Gfoomy  stood. 
Folding  his  wolf'Skin  mantle  to  conceal 
The  shuddering  of  his  huge  and  mailed  form, 
Caswalkm.    Then  again  the  voice  came  forth, 
**  Fast  wanea  the  night,  the  Gods  brook  no  delay. 
Monarch  of  Britam.  speed."    He,  at  that  name 
Shaking  all  human  from  his  soul,  flung  back 
The  foldings  of  his  robe,  and  stood  elate. 
As  haughty  of  some  glorious  deed,  nor  knew 
Barbarian  blind  as  proud,  who  feels  no  more 
The  merciea  and  afiections  of  his  kiixi. 
Casts  oflf  the  image  of  God,  a  man  of  iU, 
With  all  hia  nature's  earth,  without  its  heaTflO. 

A  soond  is  in  the  silent  night  abroad, 
A  Bound  of  broken  waters;  rings  of  light 
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Float  o'er  the  dark  Blream,  widening  to  the  shore.* 

And  k),  her  reappearing  ibrm,  as  m(t 

Ab  fountain  Nyraph  by  weary  hunter  seen. 

In  the  lone  twilight  glen ;  the  moonlight  gleam 

Falls  tenderly  on  her  beseeching  face. 

like  the  halo  of  expiring  Saint,  «be  seems 

Lingering  to  lie  upon  the  wster  top. 

As  to  enjoy  once  more  that  light  beloved ; 

And  treraul(»usly  moved  her  soundless  lips 

As  syllnbling  the  name  of  Vortiroer; 

Then  deep  she  sank,  and  quiet  the  cold  stream. 

Unconscious  of  its  guilt,  went  eddjnng  on. 

And  look'd  up  lovely  to  the  gazing  BHxm. 

What  deepest  thoughts,  young  Vortiroer,  have  place 
Within  thy  secret  breast  f  thou  slowly  ridest 
By  f^iinont's  alder  brink,  thy  silver  arms 
Through  the  brown  copse  ynth  moonshine  glittering 

dim, 
Is't  that  late  fight  by  Thanet,  when  the  fire 
From  tliine  and  Horsa's  steel,  frequent  and  red. 
Burnt  tlie  pale  8ea«spray  ?  or  thy  stately  charge, 
With  show  of  Brilioh  war,  to  curb  and  check 
The  threatening  Caleilonion  ?  or  what  bathes 
Youth's  cheek  in  bitterest  and  roost  gall-like  tears; 
Thy  fiiiher's  vharoe,  the  curse  that,  unredeem'd 
By  thy  young  valour,  his  once  kingly  name 
Brands  with  the  decp-sear'd  characters  of  hate? 

Or  is 't  that  gen  lie  Maid  by  Derwent  lake. 
Her  flower-wreath'd  tresses  end  her  pale  sweet  smile  7 
How  pleasant,  af)er  war  and  journeying  fleet 
To  Britain's  Northern  realm,  fmro  Kent's  white  cliffi, 
Once  more  to  see  her  early  gliding  foot 
Skimming  the  rooming  dews,  to  hear  her  voice. 
As  artless,  as  roeludious,  melt  on  air. 
Among  (he  wood-birds'  matins  to  surprise 
Thine  own  dear  name  upon  her  bashful  lips! 

What  floateth  down  the  stream  a  deep  dead  white 
Amid  the  glittering  moonshine,  where  the  stream 
Runs  hliirk  henenih  the  thicket  boughs,  still  white, 
Still  slowly  drifting,  like  a  dving  swan. 
In  snowy  beauty,  on  its  watery  bier? 
Oh,  were  but  Lilian  here!  perchance  its  neck 
May  struggle  up,  to  the  still  waves  to  channt 
Its  own  pof>  rf>qniom.  the  most  gentle  breath. 
Most  fancifully,  delicately  sweet, 
That  ever  soothcH  the  midnight's  dewy  calm. 

Near,  and  more  near,  it  takes  a  human  shape : 
Some  luckless  maiden  ;  haply  her  loved  youth 
Awaits  her  at  the  well-known  place,  upbraids 


*  Ilnmo  niitxin  qurin  ttini  immrtlamiuni  nbialnrst,  in  fontraa 
qni  sd  Inriim  Mcrifiriurum  nmt  richnt  vivut  imiiMrrelMisr: 
qui  ai  rarilrrfflnret  ■nimnm,  tBiifium  rpniincinbant  McerHntM 
votiim:  moxqiK*  in^Ptnp'um  in  virinum  iMmaii.  qund  mRrum 
crfdntinnt.  lu-ipen  1<>ntc«.  inter  Dei>«  trao'lniuin  affirnifibftnt. 
Quo  fnctum  frm.  u*  h**niiim  m  rmlerpt,  qui  ao  immnlatiooee 
▼ivi4  exroHn'ei.  .Arririit  nnnminqunm  ri^M  iptnt  nimili  aorte 
delcciop  vicimnn  CiwA  qiiin  fuiHti  Mmum  recon  lilMnim 
■ttimabatiir,  tuMii*  p->|Nili  mulii><iflo  nam  aurams  cnnirrata- 
Islionc  turn  inniciw**  viriimnR  pro^tviiiflmntiiT.  Enimvpro  aic 
defanrtoa  non  nnmiro  nwiri,  vpd  turn  ilkw  qssiii  as  issM  ioa- 
Bortsloa  eaae.  — OI«AUS  MAGNUS,  Book  3.  esp.6. 


Her  broken  ftith.  as  fond  as  Vortinier, 
As  full  of  love.    T  is  ckiser  now ;  he  leaps 
From  his  high  steed,  he  draws  it  to  the  shorn 
Scarce  time  for  fancy  or  for  fear,  the  roooo 
'  Quench 'd  her  broad  light  behind  a  nnhing  dood, 
I  And  utter  darkness  settled  round.    He  sale 
I  In  solitude,  with  that  cold  lifeless  thing; 
He  dared  not  leave  it,  for  a  hideous  tbooght 
Was  in  his  brain.—**  Why  is  it  like  to  thee, 
My  Lilian !  be  it  any  one  but  thou — 
Hopelessly  cold,  irrevocably  cold  : 
it  cannot  be.  and  yet 't  was  like :  her  heiglit, 
Her  ilender  waist  like  Lilian's,  and  her  hair 
As  dainty  soft,  and  trick'd  with  flowers;  *tisifai^ 
And  I  will  kiss  her,  pardon  if  I  err. 
If  stranger  lips  rouiul,  smooth  like  thina;  botdi! 
So  coldly  passive;  when  we  parted,  thine 
Thwaned  me  with  a  struggling  bashfuloea, 
And,  won  at  length,  with  meek  surrender  swslfi 
Wild  and  delirious  fancy !  many  a  maid 
Hath  full  round  lips,  to  trick  the  hair  with  fbiMi 
"T  is  common  vanity.    If  dead,  even  dead. 
So  chilly  senseless  Lilian  could  not  be 
To  Vortimer's  embrace.    Oh.  but  for  light. 
Though  dim  and  scanty  as  a  glow-wom's  fin, 
To  make  me  surely,  hopelessly  uiKlone ! 
Aught  but  this  recking  ignorance.    Dawn  fbi^ 
Thou  tortoise-footed  sluggard.  Mom!  oot  bcMb 
Thou  pitiless  cold  Moon !" — M<im  dawn'd  iHtf* 
And  pale  and  thick  reroain'd  the  waooalem^' 
Darkness  around,  the  dead  within  his  arm^ 
He  sate,  even  like  a  poison 'd  man,  that  waim 
Yet  haunted  by  a  miserable  hope. 
The  palpable  cold  sickness  in  his  veins. 
And  yearns  to  live  or  die.  scarce  carea  Im  wUd^ 
So  one  were  certain.    But  when  slow  tiM  diM 
UnveiI'd  its  filmy  light,  he  tum'd  away 
From  that  which  might  be  Lilian's  face,  $ad  p4^ 
F.ven  for  the  hateful,  dun.  uncertain  gkiea. 
As  now  by  habit  the  slow-creeping  grieC 
Winding  like  ivy  round  and  round  his  keMt 
Were  rapture,  and  not  lightly  to  be  kisL 
It  seem'd  unconsciously  his  hand  held  af^ 
Um-cMisciously  declined  his  heavy  eye. 
Where  slowly  brighten'd  on  that  liieleai  fte» 
The  intrusive  beauty ;  one  tress  lay  acroa. 
O'erspreading  yet  a  thin  and  shadowy  duobt; 
Move  it  he  dare  not,  but  the  ofllcious  wind 
At  length  dispeised  it.    As  the  thought,  the  fttf 
Were  new,  were  sudden.  like  the  lightoiDg  ihA 
That  sears  the  infant  in  its  mother's  arms. 
Smote  on  him  the  dire  certainty.    He  clssp^d 
Her  damp  dead  cheek  to  his.— "Thus,  msstv 
Lilian,  my  Lilian,  silent,  strange,  and  cold  I 
I  do  not  bid  thee  fondly  gaae.  nor  ask 
Long  garrulous  welcoming. — but  speak,  buti 
Lilian ;  ne'er  thought  I,  I  should  live  to 
Thy  gentle  preseoce.—Muai  ungrateful  giii 
And  I  for  thee  foisook  my  warrior  trust. 
Was  truant  to  my  country's  cause  for  ikea. 
By  the  green  Tees  my  murmuring  camp  uf 
My  soft  unwarlike  abeanee — ay,  upWaid ! 
Ilenoeforth  finds  Fartune  no  wham  in  ihitsori 
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wry  on ;  I  laugh  at  Fate, 

t  it!  wavering  malice  now. 

kith  hollow  guufls  of  fame,  and  clang 

raise,  lo  lure  roc  forth,  a  bland 

IS  pflrasite  in  her  fond  train  ? 

lu  there,  my  helm,  my  bruad-barr'd  shield 

bank;  my  sword,  one  duty  more, 

smooth  turf  for  my  Lihan's  grave; 
ed,  sweet  Maid,  it  should  have  been, 
snd  Vonimer  had  met.    Thy  grave 
field  of  fame,  my  wrenth  of  pride 
the  courteous  spring  shall  lavish  there ; 
e  glory  in  my  depth  of  woe — 
ttrange  delight  in  my  despair : 
cold  earth  must  not  part  us  yet, 

more  from  thine  eye's  dark-fnnged  blue, 
le  tremor,  though  it  be  the  last 
nba— dead,  sightless,  icy  dead  !'* — 

it  Love,  thus  thnt  nod  Prince,  undream'd 

n  secret  of  her  fnte.  nrmign'd 

i  for  keen-eyed  Man's  earth-sullying  sins. 

i'ard  far  the  savage  fleet  bore  on. 
ugh-hend  the  moniing  sun  look'd  dusk 
irdim  sails ;  where  Scarborough's  naked 

and  saith,  "  no  further,"  to  the  waves, 
id  rave  the  sullen  ttea-birds  sprang, 
air  with  dizzy  fli^^ht.  nnd  shnek'd 
fears  abnmd.    The  Shepherd,  wont 
ndesay  vi«!W  the  wntert'  plain, 
rig  to  the  Koft  horizjm's  line, 
laleful  [lortcnt  from  the  heavens, 
ain  of  gloom  warp  Klowly  past 
roast  (that  sceptred  woman's  realm, 

0  from  her  fair  Ixxly  nlakeff 
Roman  hint  in  Roman  blood,) 
rd,  with  di»»tnirted  faces  wan, 

r  youth,  the  w(>man  nnd  the  child. 
(»r  steep  rliff  gnzing  now  lo  Heaven, 
ocean  army'H  watery  march. 

!  if  the  imbom  soul  distinct 
«e  infinity  of  space, 

apparitions  dim 
's  fleeting  Present,  nnd  inhale 
re  of  Its  mortal  powions,  thou, 
imirping  prr)w.  ttial  fiireign  fleet 

Britain,  thou  didM  surely  yearn 
d  maturity  to  force 
leinff.  to  f(»reseize  from  Fate 
bffence.    Oh.  the  dn\'s  must  dawn, 

and  when  Rriton.  melted  off 
hate,  nil  diwY>rd.  of  their  strength 
Ment  th'  ahsirnct  and  essence  rich, 
me  name,  one  rIotv.  and  one  f  Jod, 
right  armoury  of  (Tnptntns,  thee 

1  thiin«lerbott  shall  ut^her  forth, 
,ened  Nations'  frantic  grasp  to  wreat 
Cted  acepfre  of  the  sea. 

aiy)  more  British  battlement, 
forma  of  woman,  the  pale  dread 


Of  infants  and  decrepit  eld,  from  Thames 
To  Thanet  crown  the  pale-brow'd  cliflls  of  Kent 
As  when  from  Aulis  that  immortal  fleet 
Swept  the  i^ean.  all  the  hollow  beach. 
And  every  Phrygian  pnimoiitory  glow'd 
With  braxen  battle,  here  the  Morning's  Son, 
Swarth  Memnon,  here  the  invulnerable  strength 
Of  Cycniis,  here  the  beardless  Tmilusi 
Unwoanded  by  sof\  Cresscide's  arrowy  eyee ; 
Mere  Hector,  seeking  through  the  wmtery  route 
Tlie  tall  Theasalian  prow,  with  fatal  thirst 
Furious  even  then,  the  silver-fwted  Queen 
To  orphan  of  her  heaven-soul'd  boy.    So  broad. 
So  brave  in  splendour  tower'd  the  rampart  bold 
Of  British  Warriors  on  that  pallid  shore. 

On- Thanet  are  the  Sea  King  Brethren  met 
Their  greeting  in  that  fiercely  sportive  strain 
That,  elevate  with  imminent  succesa, 
Scofis  at  past  ill.— "On  Thanet's  marge  well  met, 
Krle  Hona ;  now  meseems  our  spacious  realm 

I  Is  somewhat  waste  and  shrunken,  since  we  last 
View'd  its  fiiir  confines :  for  such  noble  guesta 

;  And  numeroiia  as  attend  our  royal  march. 
Our  kingdom's  harbours  show  too  close,  our  land 
Narrow  and  brief  for  such  fVee  spirits'  range. 
Ill  husbandry!  our  fertile  province  wide 
To  barter  for  this  spare  and  meagre  isle. 
Horsa,  for  anchorage  and  breathing  space 
Our  weary  mariners  must  e'en  go  sue 
Their  gentle  Briton  neighbours;  haply  they, 
Knowing  our  native  courtesy,  may  cede 
Fnnn  their  abundance  some  lair  leagues  of  earth. 


**Ingrate  and  blind  (cried  Horaa.)  they  fonweu 
Our  mild  dominion ;  to  their  King's  behest 
Rebellious,  they  proclaim  the  British  earth 
The  undivkled,  indivisible  right 
Of  their  old  British  sires,  nor  may 't  desreixi 
Sever'd  and  mutilate  to  their  British  sons. 
They  shook  not  oflf  the  Roman's  gentle  sway. 
To  slave  it  to  Barbarians.    Specious  terms. 
And  with  such  cogent  arguments  enforced. 
We  were  fain  shroud  us  in  this  narrow  isle 
From  such  hot  disputants;  a  desperate  spirit 
Was  that  old  Ciesar,  who  first  planted  here 
The  tree  of  conquest."—*'  Holds  the  King  his  fail 
'*0h,  thy  fiiir  daughter  hath  a  sofl-link'd  chain 
For  the  old  royal  Lion ;  he  obeys, 
I  jke  a  slim  greyhound  in  a  silken  leash. 
Her  eye-won  empire.    But  there  walks  abroad 
A  youngling  of  the  bruiKl ;  no  bloiMl  but  mine 
Might  flesh  the  ravin  of  his  dainty  jaws. 
This  Vortimer,  this  bright-eyed,  beardless  boy. 
Ay,  front  to  front  I  met  him.  but  their  hands 
Rent  us  asunder,  and  my  crest-Iopp'd  helm. 
My  scatter'd  blond,  pans'd  unavenged.     Now  ear 
Swallow  me  in  my  wrulh,  heaven's  holt  sear  up 
My  constant  heart,  if  I  forget  thee,  Roy, 
Nor  shear  the  gay  sprouts  of  thy  budding  lamer 
"A  child  their  mighiiesi!"— "Scornful  Henfiit,n 
A  manlier  spirit  rideth  the  fierce  atorra. 
One  in  whom  bravery  and  ooonael  vie 
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For  excellence :  wild  baUle  wean  the  shape 
Hit  will  ordains;  and  if  the  rebel  swerve. 
He  fbrcelh  it  wilh  his  strong  sword  to  obey 
His  high  behest,  and  take  the  fate  he  gives." 
-His  name— his  name!"— "The  Chieftain  of  the  Vales, 
So  sounds  his  title."— Then  a  bitter  groan, 
Twere  hard  to  tell  from  what  bad  passion,  hate 
Or  dread,  or  hideous  hope,  from  Hengisi's  breast 
Burst  forth ;  with  his  roail'd  hand  he  clasp'd  hiahead. 
As  though  to  mould  the  discord  of  his  thoughts 
To  one  strong  mass :  then,  as  the  birth  were  ripe, 
A  light  and  laughing  carelessness  relax'd 
Thoae  knitted  furrows,  seem'd  his  eager  soul 
Clasp'd  the  dim  future  with  a  wanton  joy. 

But  on  the  mainland,  in  sad  council,  meet 
The  Banmage  of  Britain,  timorous  hearts 
In  hollow  unsubstantial  valour  trick'd, 
While  those  who  dare  show  fear,  fear  undisguised. 
Their  first  fierce  rush  of  courage  pass'd.  like  flame 
The  mountain  heath  devouring,  with  fleet  blaxe. 
But  transitory;  they  of  generous  thoughts. 
Of  appetites  whose  sole  rich  draught  is  &me, 
Wanting  the  steadfast  fuel,  the  strong  wind 
Wanting  of  love  devotional,  heort^eep 
TV>  their  own  native  land,  that  paasion  proud 
That  is  all  passions,  that  hath  breath  to  fan 
1V>  a  broad  light  beyond  the  noonnlay  Sun 
The  waning  embers  of  faint  zeal ;  they  hence 
Powerful,  but  now  with  gallant  charge  to  sweep 
From  Kent's  fair  Valleys  Horsa's  Saxon  train. 
Downcast  in  mien  and  mind,  with  prospect  sad 
Now  count  that  countless  navy's  gathering  sails. 

Not  now  the  rapture  and  the  restlessness. 
The  riding  and  the  racing,  burst  and  shock. 
And  sudden  triumph,  or  as  sudden  death ; 
Now  long,  long  wasting  of  the  limbs  and  life. 
The  circumspect  cold  strife,  drear  march,  damp  watch, 
Forepining  day,  and  vigilant  sleepless  night. 
Eternal  and  interminable  war. 
Before  them  spreads  its  comfortless  wide  tract. 
Gone  all  soft  joys,  all  courtly  luxuries  gone: 
The  languor  of  the  bath,  the  harp,  the  song 
By  twilight  in  the  lady's  sleepless  porch. 
The  loitering  in  the  sonny  colonnade. 
The  circus,  and  the  theatre,  the  feast 
Usurping  the  mild  midnight's  solemn  houn ; 
From  holier  hearts,  the  chapel  and  the  prayer. 
The  matins,  and  melodious  vesper  hymn, 
The  bridal  with  its  gay  and  jocund  rout. 
The  baptism  wilh  its  revel,  irone— all  gone. 
The  burial  on  cold  battle  field,  unhymn^d, 
Unmoum'd,  untomb'd ;  nor  taper,  tear,  nor  rite : 
Gentle  commercing  between  God  and  man 
Broke  oflT,  save  hasty  prayer  ere  battle  mom. 
Cold  orison  upon  the  midnight  watch. 


^ 


Sole  pillar  of  the  quaking  temple,  firm. 
Inflexible,  on  the  foundation  deep 
Of  his  broad  spirit,  Samor  bears  the  weight 
or  imminent  danger,  and  his  magic  voice 
Wilh  ■hanie,  with  pniie,  with  soothing,  and  with  tooni. 


Scatten  the  languid  mist,  that  wicalhca  thmr  MoK 
And  from  their  blanch'd  cheeks  drivea  the  whiM 
dismay. 

What  ho!  a  trumpet  from  the  Thanet  ihoie, 
Truce  for  the  Soxon's  embassage;  his  hand 
Ontholding  the  white  wand  of  peace,  cornea  OQ 
Old  Cerdic.  ond  before  the  aniemblage  prood 
Speaks  frank  and  bold  that  grey  PlenipoCent 

**  Britons,  most  strange  't  will  sound,  while  ourfirt 
fleet 
Affronts  your  pale  cWSk  with  fierce  ahow  of  war. 
Yet  would  we  peace  with  Britain.    DeemnoC Ai^ 
In  the  blown  arrogance  of  brief  success. 
The  haid-wrong  cowering  of  faint  fear;  look 
Your  own  brief  camp,  then  gaze  abroad,  oor 
Outnumber  your  thin  helms,  and  that  pale 
Is  not  familiar  with  our  German  soula. 
This  know  ye  further,  what  we  Saxons  dai% 
That  dare  we  nobly,  openly.    Far  sooth 
A  rich  and  wanton  land  its  champaign  green 
Spreads  to  the  sun,  there  all  the  basking  hillB 
Glow  with  the  red  wine,  there  the  freah  air  ' 
So  fragrant,  that  'tis  pleasure  but  to  breathe. 
Aye  one  blue  summer  in  the  cloudleas  skies; 
And  our  old  Bards  have  legends,  how  of  yoia 
From  that  soft  land  bright  eagles,  fledged  witfafrii 
Danube  or  Rhine  o'erflew,  their  Caaan  fired 
Our  holy  groves  with  insolent  flamea.  and  gilt 
Our  fierce  free  foresters  wilh  slavish  chahia, 
That  scarce  hold  Herman  rent  their  massiva  Iirf» 
Not  to  despoil  a  mild  and  gentle  isle. 
For  full  fierce  vengeance  on  Imperial  Room 
Pburs  forth  embattled  Germany.    Then  hear 
Breve  islanders!  our  Saxon  terms  of  peace: 
For  this  fair  province,  ours  by  royal  boon 
Of  your  King  Vortigem  give  plenteooa  gold; 
And  with  it  take  the  gift,  that  deepest  wrin^ 
Our  German  souls  to  part  with,  our  revenge. 
With  most  unwonted  patience  will  we  bear 
Erie  Horsa's  camp  with  fierce  assault  o'efhoiafc 
And  British  wolves  full  gorged  with  Saxon  goi*' 
Then  not  as  foes,  but  friends,  we  disembaik 
Our  sea-worn  crews,  ouiaelves,  the  Chieftrf^* 
In  solemn  festival  to  your  high  I/)rds, 
Pledge  on  the  compact  our  unwavering  faith. 
But  if  ye  still  with  lavish  thiret  pursne 
War's  crimson  goblets,  freely  let  them  flow. 
If  the  fierce  pastime  of  the  fire  and  awoid 
Be  jocund  to  ye,  ho,  let  slip  the  game. 
Your  city  walls  are  not  so  airy  high. 
But  our  fleet  flames  may  climb  their  ditty 
And  revel  on  their  pinnacles  of  pride; 
Your  breastplates  not  so  adamantine  prooC 
j  But  our  keen  falchions  to  your  hearta  may  fiid 
I  A  direful  passage.    And  not  we  alone. 
Caswatlon,  at  oor  call,  o'er  the  wide  North 
Wakes  the  hoarse  music  of  his  ruohing  cait. 
Then  chooae  your  bride,  oh  Britnna.  lo, 
I  Your  arms  with  rival  beautias.  FMiea  and  Wif.* 


Thus  half  in  courtesy,  defiant  halil 
TV>  wait  their  moiwer  he  withdrew.    £re  died 
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froro  a  nngle  lip  assent 
amor  rose,  and  cried  aloud — 

h  Britons !  hinds  fear  fawning  wolves, 
lies  the  snake  that  smoothly  coils 
nb  foot  its  gay  enaroell'd  rings; 
;efrl  Saxon.    T  is  too  rare, 
id  unnatural,  like  a  star 
KMHlay.  Was 't  for  this,  for  this 
»m's  tame  soul  that  proud-ey'd  Queen 
3luptuous  trammels?  did  the  meek, 
oDstans,  bleed  for  this  ?  Oh,  Peace 
n  froro  heaven,  the  clouds  must  bunt 
le  \a\e\y  with  its  lucid  dews. 
B  w*on  by  war.  swords,  swords  alone 
ng  treaty.    Shall  our  slaves,  that  sold 
heir  lives  unto  us  for  base  hire, 
ovinces  set  now  their  price  ? 

metal  give  we,  but  cold  steel ! 
I  wisely  might  the  miser  lead 
•  his  treasury,  and  then  cry, 
nd  launder;"  't  were  to  tempt,  to  bnbe 
*d  perjury,  and  spread  a  lure, 
parted  spoiler  swiftly  back. 
i!  and  are  we  sunk  so  low 
valour  by  our  helmet  crests  ? — 
1  that  loves  his  native  land, 

where  the  fire  shall  sear 
•ads  of  liberty  ?    Our  earth 

bearing  of  as  boon  a  crop 
Dldiem,  as  of  bladed  grass, 
ills  branch  out  in  groves  of  steeL 
ir  &thers,  so  they  bravely  strove 

freedom  of  iheir  steamy  moors, 
ak's  fruitage  coarse,  and  rites  uncouth 
the  beal-fire's  lurid  flame. 
lro«y  beings,  filter'd  off 
ude  and  gross,  create  anew 
wants  and  delicate  desires, 
\ir  civilities  of  life, 
sensitiveness  keen  and  clear 
It  pleasures,  shall  we  tamely  3rield 
B  Britain,  our  own  pleasant  isle, 
il'd  Barbarians?    Tis  not  now 
ipe  the  heaven-branded  name  of  slaves, 

breathe  where  we  choose,  and  wield 
rayward  will  unfetter'd  limbs. 
,  free  Christians  must  sink  down 
ilaves,  our  gilded  palace  roofii 
16  riot  of  new  Lords,  our  wives 
plunder,  vilely  bought  and  sold ; 

!  worse  sin !  the  murky  Heathen  groves 

n  Churches  their  pnle  gloom  advance ; 

(O  hot  and  reeking  up 

I  incense  to  blood  beveraged  Gods ! 

nnation  of  a  Pagan  creed 

ildren's  souls !    Then  be  our  peace 

of  timorous  souls  that  snatch 

iHe  reed,  but  stoop  we  to  it 

iqueior's  pride,  with  steel-gloved  hand 

1  treaty.    So  if  they  depart, 

»r  spread  sails  hunt  their  mad  emprize ; 

e  prow  dash  menace  on  our  shore, 


Our  earth  be  patient  of  one  armed  hoof, 
Tame  treaty,  temporiiing  truce,  avaunt! 
The  foreign  banner  that  usurps  our  winds. 
Be  it  a  foe,  strange  steel  that  doth  divert 
One  ray  of  sunlight  from  our  shores,  be  that 
The  scope  and  centre  of  all  British  swords. 
So  build  we  up  our  peace  on  the  strong  rock 
Of  brave  de6ance,  cement  it  with  scorn, 
Set  bright-arm 'd  Valour  in  its  jealous  porch. 
Bold  virarden ;  fiom  our  own  intrinsic  strength 
Not  from  the  mercy  of  our  foes,  be  free.'* — 

Oh  the  sours  fire,  of  that  swift  element 
Th'  intensest,  broadest  spreads  and  nimblest  roomily 
With  flaky  fierce  contagion ;  it  hath  caught 
In  that  Baronial  conclave,  it  hath  blazed. 
But  then  rose  Elidure,  with  bashful  mien. 
Into  himself  half  shrinking;  from  his  lips 
The  dewy  words  dropt,  delicate  and  round, 
And  crept  into  the  chambers  of  the  soul, 
Like  the  bee's  liquid  honey: — **And  tboa  too, 
Enarooor'd  of  th^  gaudy  murderer.  War! 
Samor,  in  hunger's  meagre  hoar  who  acorns 
A  fairskinn'd  fruit,  because  its  inward  pulp 
May  be  or  black  or  hollow  ?  this  bland  Peace 
May  be  a  rich-robed  evil ;  war.  stem  war, 
Wears  manifest  its  hideousoeas,  and  barss 
Deformities  the  Sun  shrinks  to  behold. 
Because  'tis  in  the  wanton  roll  of  chance 
That  he  may  die,  who  desperately  leaps 
Into  the  pit,  with  mad  untimely  arms 
To  clasp  annihilation?  Were  no  path 
But  through  the  grim  and  haunted  wilds  of  strife. 
To  the  mild  shrine  of  peace,  maids  would  not  wear 
Their  bridal  chaplets  with  more  joy.  than  I 
Th'  oppressive  morion :  then  th'  old  vaunt  were  wke. 
To  live  in  fireedom,  or  for  freedom  die. 
Then  would  I  too  dtssemble,  with  vain  boast 
Our  island's  weakness ;  wear  an  iron  front. 
Though  all  within  were  silken,  soft  and  smooth. 
For  what  are  we,  slight  sunshine  birds,  thin  plumed 
For  dalliance  with  the  mild,  luxurious  airs! 
To  grapple  with  these  vultures,  whose  broad  Ttni, 
Strung  with  their  icy  tempests,  but  with  wind 
Of  their  forth  rushing  down  would  swoop  us?  Then, 
Then,  Samor.  eminent  in  strength  and  power. 
It  were  most  proud  for  thee  alone  to  break 
The  hot  assault,  with  single  arm  t'  arreat 
The  driving  ruin — ruin,  ah !  too  sure. 
Oh,  't  were  roost  proud ;  to  us  sad  corofort ;  sunk. 
Amerced  of  all  our  fair,  smooth  sliding  hours. 
Our  rich  abodea  the  wandering  war-flame's  feast 
Saroor,  our  ftthers  fear'd  not  death ;  cast  off 
Most  careless  their  coarse  lives;  with  nought  to  loae. 
They  fear'd  no  loss;  our  breathing  is  too  rich. 
Too  precious  this  our  sensitive  warm  mould. 
Its  joyances,  aflections,  hopes,  desires. 
For  such  light  venture.    Oh.  then,  be  we  not 
Most  wretched  from  the  fear  of  wretchedness ! 
If  war  must  be.  in  God's  name  let  war  be: 
But.  oh,  with  clinging  hand,  with  lingering  lore. 
Clasp  we  our  mistress.  Peace.    Gold !  what  is  gold 
My  fair  and  wealthy  palace  set  to  sale. 
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g  their  ttrearoing  banners'  blazon'd  wavei. 

•  ft  virgin  bridal,  rich  and  proud 

BOUB  triumph  (or  fiur  kingdom  won, 

jrth  the  festal  train ;  with  arms  elate 

then  bear  their  infontB  to  heboid 

ingist,  whose  hanh  name  erewhile  theircheeks 

d  to  cold  paleness ;  they  their  little  handa 

siling,  half  delighted,  half  in  dread. 

kat  hated  head,  from  virgin  hands. 

owera  of  bloom ;  beneath  ihoee  hated  feet 

n  a. flowery  pavement;  harp  and  voice 

»letnngs  on  the  Saxon,  late  denounced 

flacable,  inexorable  Soe, 

y  they  pass'd  and  lofty ;  other  land 
ritain,  of  such  mighty  despots  proud, 
ide  ft  boast  of  slavery ;  giant  men 
as  body.    Not  the  Goth  more  dread, 
aric.  who  through  imperial  Rome 
1  conqueror,  nor  that  later  Orient  chief, 
'd  Mohammed,  who  o'er  fall'n  Byzance 
*ny  ensign  planted :  they,  unarm'd, 
ibie,  went  haughty  on,  of  power 
I  to  vanquish,  not  one  narrow  isle. 

lollow  vault  of  heaven  is  rent  with  shouti, 
1  and  hurry  of  tumultuous  joy 
he  wide  throng,  for  lo,  in  perfect  strength, 
mate  height  of  manliood.  but  the  glow, 
pie  grace  of  youth,  th'  ambrosial  hue 
freah  rooming,  on  his  glossy  hair, 
>th  and  flushing  features,  Samor  comes, 
e  18  on  the  lisping  infant's  lips, 
1  the  maiden's  song ;  him  warrior  men 
h  proud  crest  elate ;  him  present,  deem 
morous  mercy  on  the  invading  foe. 
the  Kings  of  Britain,  some  her  shame, 
ind  silken  with  luxurious  ease, 
lore  hardy,  in  whose  valiant  looks 
9edom  and  command :  of  princely  stem 
«re  absent  the  forsaken  King 
■ad  Son,  and  those  twin  royal  youths, 
nd  Uther ;  nor  the  Mountain  Lord, 
It  yoang  eaglet  of  his  race,  deign  share 
dy  luxuries  of  peace ;  save  these, 
lin's  Taliance,  princedom,  and  renown 
jubilant,  with  symphony  and  song. 

;  fiom  his  high  empyreal  throne  the  Sun 
rith  broad  light  the  living  plain ;  more  rich 
axed  his  summer  couch,  when  sea  and  sky, 
pomp  of  cloudy  purple  and  gold, 
his  western  chambers,  breathing  men 
m  and  numberiess  as  those  bright  wavea 
I  their  motion,  the  quick  light;  aloof 
iqtMters.  like  Gods  at  nectar  fenst. 
icaow  and  pavilion'd ;  all  glad  tones 
srobiing  string,  or  ravishing  breath  or  voice. 
8  of  harmony  melt  up  to  Heaven ; 
»laaiog  splendour  all  of  sight  and  sound, 
I  oppressioo  of  eye,  ear,  and  mind. 

ght,  in  darkness  heavy,  thick,  and  chill ; 
m  ligid,  deep  and  breathless,  stands 


On  the  wide  plain  one  lonely  man.  Wan  ligiit. 
From  dim  decaying  firebrand  in  his  grasp. 
Feebly,  with  gleam  inconstant,  shows  his  miea 
Hopeless,  too  haughty  to  despair:  His  eye. 
As  jealous  of  dark  foe,  goes  waiKleriog  round : 
Yet  seems  he  one  more  fear'd  than  fearing ;  rent 
His  robes'  rich  splendour ;  and  his  ponderous  anOt 
With  its  wild  weapon  wearily  declined, 
Bears  token  of  rude  strife-^though  rude,  though  fieroe^ 
By  thy  brow's  pride,  thou  sad  and  stately  Man ! 
No  faint  inglorious  craven  hast  thou  shrunk. 
In  dread  of  death,  or  avarice  base  of  blood. 

At  that  dead  hour,  in  Caasar's  city*  gates 
The  Briton  wives  and  mothers  sate ;  at  eve 
They  from  the  plain  had  homeward  tum'd,  to  rock 
Their  infants'  rosy  sleep,  or  trim  the  couch 
For  him  beloved  and  loving;  some,  from  joy 
Sleepless,  sate  watching  the  grey  shadows  fall. 
In  luxury  of  impatience ;  slumbering  some, 
From  weariness  of  pleasure,  in  light  dreams 
Lived  o'er  again  the  morning's  jocund  houn. 

That  hour,  one  horn  with  long  and  solemn  blast 
Went  wailing  up  the  heavens;  less  shrill,  less  dreoTf 
Blew  through  the  fatal  Roncesvalles  pass. 
In  after  times,  Roland's  deep  bugle,  heard 
Dolorous,  so  pobts  feign,  on  Paris'  wall. 
The  air  seem'd  shivering  where  the  knell  pass'd  on. 
As  with  ft  cold  wind  shudder'd  the  thick  trees. 

But  those  food  women  hail  that  bruen  soood, 
Joy's  harbinger,  sweet  signal  of  return : 
As  the  fond  maid  her  lover's  moonlight  lute. 
They  drink  in  its  dire  harshness,  busy  round 
Gazing,  if  aught  neglected,  careless  aught 
Belie  the  welcome,  or  to  wakening  child 
Smile  the  glad  tidings,  or  along  the  walls 
People  the  dim  air  with  the  forms  they  love. 
Oh,  fond  of  fancy !  credulous  of  hope ! 
Ye  hear  but  pleasure  in  that  horn ;  but  see. 
In  the  dim  tumult  of  jron  moving  lights. 
Swift  homeward  hurrying.    Now  the  sk>w  delay 
Is  but  a  lengthen'd  rapture :  steps  are  heard. 
And  figures  indistinct  are  in  the  gloom 
Advancing;  yet  no  festal  pomp  proclaim'd 
By  music's  merry  breath,  but  route  and  sk>w. 
As  froro  dark  funeral—haply  wearied  all 
With  the  long  revel  day.    But  ye  'gin  trace 
Some  wellrknown  gesture,  dear  familiar  step, 
Each  boastful  of  her  lover's  speedier  pace. 
Saxon  the  first,  how  wearily  slow  tney  pass! 
Still  are  they  Saxon,  Saxon  still,  the  last 
Saxon ;  in  wonder  they,  nor  yet  in  fear. 
Question  the  dark  air  with  their  searching  eyes. 
Incredulous  arraign  the  deepening  gloom. 
That  with  an  envious  melancholy  shroud 
Palls  the  long-louk'd  for,  late-returning.    Them, 
Ah,  deeper  darkness  covers;  to  their  homes 
Never  more  to  return !  Lo,  all  at  once 
The  bkiody  knives,  borne  boastful,  their  red  light 
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Fluh  murtherous ;  known  is  all  ere  aught  u  fearU 

And  yet  are  there  unfaded  tm  their  brows 

The  garlands  that  ye  iundly  wove,  the  air 

Not  silent  of  your  blescings.    From  these  walls. 

At  mom,  three  hundred  breathing  valiant  men 

Went  proudly  forth — in  solitary  life 

Mores  o'er  the  plain  that  one  majestic  shape* 

Like  Spirit  of  Vengeance  o'er  some  ghastly  land 

That  scofPd  erewhile,  in  high  portentous  guilt 

The  slumbering  of  God's  wrath  now  blasted  lies. 

Infecting  with  the  aahes  of  its  wreck 

The  late  chastising  heavens.    So  Imie,  so  dark, 

But  pale  with  human  sorrows  at  his  heart. 

The  King  of  that  Bright  City  in  the  Vales, 

Walks  the  waste  gloom ;  around  him  the  cold  winds 

Speak  voices  from  the  dead,  and  oft  he  turns. 

Brandishing  defiance  on  the  air,  and  smites 

Some  seeming  Saion  with  his  smouldering  brand. 

Now  rests  he  in  that  old  mysterious  ring, 
The  dateless  and  the  numberlesa  Stonehenge, 
That  is,  and  hath  been,  whence  or  how,  none  knows. 
Bat  even  the  Master  Druid  with  slow  dread 
Its  dangerous  precincts  trod,  though  noontide  bright 
Revell'd  in  the  rich  heavens,  and  holiest  harps 
Purified  the  calm  air:  rose  like  the  wreck 
Of  some  old  worid  the  shadowy  temple  huge, 
Shapelesa  magnificence !  here  souls  profane 
Deem'd  rites  so  potent  held  as  made  the  oaks 
Stand  still  and  molionlesa  'mid  the  wild  storm. 
And  with  u  light,  nor  of  the  stura  nor  moon. 
Sheeted  the  midnight  heavens :  deem'd  some,  more 

«ge, 
Th'  Invisible  his  cloudy  presence  here 
Embodied,  and  with  wisdom  heavenly  and  high 
Fall  feasted  the  tranced  soul ;  all  the  dire  place 
Fled,  fearing  more,  unknowing  what  they  fear'd. 

Amid  those  stony  giants  that  uptower 
In  massy  darkness,  or  in  the  wind's  rush 
Seem  swaying  on  their  dizzy  balance,  stands. 
If  virtue  of  aught  earthly  may  feel  awe, 
Awe-stmck  the  Christian ;  now  his  calmer  soul 
Had  time  for  grief,  for  memory,  o'er  him  flows 
Deep-lulling  quiet;  here  the  light  and  gay 
Had  felt  a  motion  on  their  lips  like  prayer; 
Nor  marvel  then  that  holy  thoughts  oppress'd 
With  a  full  ecstasy  the  Christian  soul. 

**  Merciful !  by  whose  will  mine  arm  hath  paved 
With  the  strewn  corpses  of  my  murtherous  foes 
A  dismal  passage,  while  around  me  Death 
Mow'd  Britain  with  his  secret  scythe!  oh  God, 
I  thank  thee,  if  I  die.  a  warrior's  death 
May  be  my  brave  distinction :  if  this  life 
Be  worthy  thy  upholding,  though  all  kwt. 
The  friendships  and  the  prides,  that  made  its  course    j 
Blissful  and  bright,  I  thank  thee  fi>r  my  life: 
Thank  thee,  that  yet  on  British  earth  shall  breathe 
A  Briton,  resolute  on  that  last  crag. 
That  knows  not  the  rude  Saxon's  tread,  to  rise 
Erect  in  stalely  freedom,  and  o'er-brood 
The  dim  and  desert  beacon  of  revenge. 


Or  deign 'st  thou  this  low  fraaie  of  dost  to 
Thy  minister  of  wrath.  1  not  with  prayer 
J  Vain  and  presumptuous,  summon  from  the 
Thy  thunders,  nor  invoke  prodigious  Death 
To  smite  my  foes.    Hopes  perishable  maa. 
At  his  wild  bidding,  thoa  the  laws  wilt  bam^ 
Wherewith  thou  fetlerest  thy  Onnipoteooe? 
Harden  to  stem  endurance  these  frail  limbk 
With  adamantine  patience  sheathe  my  sool. 
That  nor  pale  shrinking  of  the  eowaid  flesh. 
Nor  inward  palsying  swerve  from  its  brave 
Th'  aspiring  spirit ;  grant  thou  this  sole  pnyar, 
And  I  thus  lone,  thus  desolate,  procJain, 
Single,  yet  dauntless,  to  yon  Saxon  host 
Stubborn  defiance,  haughty  to  bear  ap 
The  wreck  of  Britain  with  onslooping  neek.* 

Now  over  all  the  orient  sky,  the  Mom 
Spread  rosy  in  her  youth  of  light,  as  ftir. 
As  bright  her  rising  on  this  plain  of  death. 
As  yesterday,  when  festal  multitodea 
Greeted  her  dawn :  so  vain  the  boast  of  man, 
That  earth,  and  air.  and  sky,  their  mimic  hiMi 
Borrow  from  his  fantastic  woes  and  joy*. 

AimI  o'er  the  plain  began  his  lopely  «w«y 
The  Warrior,  on  his  brow  the  unheeded  wind 
Fann'd  freshness,  and  the  wandering  lark  ai 
Quiver'd  her  blithe  sung,  like  an  airy  voioay 
Bathing  in  light.    Anon  a  dale  beneath 
Open'd,  and  slow  withdrew  the  misty  veil 
That  o'er  her  hamlets,  roofs,  and  boweiy 
Tinged  with  a  liquid  azure  the  thin  air. 
Along  the  winding  path  he  roves,  that 
Save  feet  habituate  to  its  maze,  could  thread. 
Heedless  that  here  to  Elidure's  green  home 
He  came,  unweeting  visitant    Within, 
Breathless,  as  though  she  listen'd  in  her 
Close  to  the  door,  as  jealous  lest  some  ear 
Elarlier  than  her  own  should  catch  the 
Of  Elidure's  returning  tread,  or  voice 
Anticipate  the  welcome  of  her  own. 
Reclined  the  bride,  soft  Eveleoe.    The  Map 
Up  from  the  pillowing  hand  her  flushing 
Waken'd,  or  ere  the  threshold  he  o'erpaiM, 
The  form  yet  indistinct  to  her  quick  sighC 
Murmur'd  her  fond  upbraiding.    "  Thiant  Loid* 
Art  thou  too  changed,  thou  too  of  midnight  tal 
Enamour'd  ?  time  hath  been  the  rosy  cap^ 
Thou  Saxon  in  thy  revels,  had  look'd  pale 
To  Evelene's  cheek— T  is  wretched  aolaee,  yel 
Tis  solace  in  the  drear  extreme  of  grieC 
To  find  one  human  heart  whoae  deeper  woe 
Makes  weakness  of  our  wailing.**    Though 
Of  the  fray's  dizzy  tumult  lay  distinct 
Elidure's  image  on  the  Wanderer's  aool. 
His  imsge  as  beneath  the  Saxon  steel 
Dying,  he  struggled  back  to  life  from  joy 
His  stem  friend  to  behold  with  fiery  braiid 
Piercing  his  path  of  flight,  less  bitter  sscoi'd 
His  cup  of  woe,  when  from  him  sprang  ihil 
Nor  knew  him ;  knew  htm,  bat  not  Elidnrik 
Then  sued  for  tidinga,  and  with  all  bar  mmk 
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SAMOR. 


It  eould  not  hear,  mistruf  ting  all 
bat  fearing,  but  when  all  aMured, 
I  even  her  fears,  even  then  to  hope 
ith  desperate  energy  of  soul. 
'  left  in  that  dead  night  of  mind, 
lne«  were  a  comfort,  all  wild  whirl, 
iurry  of  rack'd  sense  were  rich, 
iroua  to  that  blank  and  dismal  void, 
ineeisant  miserable  thought 
h  the  life,  the  being  of  the  spirit 

red  no  Saxon  clarion,  the  drear  blast 
r  fleet  pursuit ;  came  o'er  his  soul 
is  wedded  Emeric,  her  babes 
rhile  greedily  with  ear  and  soul 
each  sound  the  busy  babbling  fame 
the  wandering  winds ;  the  fleetest  steed 
bestriding,  still  he  moves 
l^rd  to  his  soul's  desire. 
Bch  throng'd  haunt  of  man  avoids 
I  speed,  and  still  from  town  and  tower 
ely  ihrth  the  jubilant  hymns  of  peace; 
nguish'd  their  glad  brilliance,  waned 
prey  mists  the  yellow  festal  fires. 

rd,  day  sank :  't  is  now  the  dewy  eve. 
m,  in  the  soH  and  silent  night. 
feir  Valleys,  mead  and  flowery  lawn 
calm  verdure  interspersed  allay 
s  ponderous  blackness,  or  retire 
chequering  umbrage  of  dim  groves, 
dows  almost  slumber:  far  beyond 
ntaina,  brightening  in  their  secret  glens, 
peeks  boihe  in  the  rich  setting  sun. 
uugh  the  midst  broad  Severn,  deep  and  dark 
.*hy  of  waters,  its  full  flow 
ling,  as  he  scom'd  to  bear  {he  main 
e  than  a  sea ;  or  inland  roll'd 
ocean,  of  his  tide  to  claim 
by  vaMalage.    High  on  its  marge 
Bright  City,  in  her  Roman  pomp, 
nd  theatre,  and  basilic, 
'elling  dome,  and  spiring  obelisk, 
like  those  more  sod  and  sunny  towns 
beneath  the  azure  southern  skies 
m^iesty.    Silent  she  stands 
quiet  of  the  golden  light ; 
it  on  her  walls  its  cumbrous  folds 
tioolesB.    But  Samor  tum'd  aloof, 
dly  his  fiur  dwelling's  long  arcade 
le  shafts  the  tremulous  glittering  light 
and  starry  with  the  river  dews 
of  gay  flowers,  the  odorous  lawn 
ed,  as  in  the  limpid  stream  to  bathe. 

mmog,  with  glad  bark  and  fawning  joy, 
aloted :  Saroor  mark'd  it  not. 
caught  the  slack  rein  from  his  hand  : 
1  HOC.    No  swift  fiimiliar  step 
ad  at  his  coming ;  fare  of  joy 
I  HOC— vacant  all :  yet  heeds  he  not 
,  io  their  giddy,  tottering  speed, 
tid  hk  kneea.    So  early  at  their  rest ! 
I*  8L 


Thought  the  fond  fiither.    Emeric'a  chamber  door 
Stands  open ;  he  but  paused  hia  name  to  hear 
Low  mingled  with  her  mormur'd  orisons : 
All  hii8h*d  as  in  a  tomb;  perchance  she  sleeps, 
At  hia  long  absence  heartsick.    He  the  folds 
Gently  withdrawing  of  hia  nuptial  bed, 
As  with  the  amorous  violence  of  his  lips 
To  wake  her  to  delicious  fear,  bends  down. 
Cold,  cold  as  marble,  the  forsaken  bed 
Received  the  fervent  pressure.    Back  he  sprung 
And  strange,  like  one  that  moveth  in  his  sleep. 
Stood  with  looae  arms  and  leaden  listless  gase. 
Unconsdooa,  to  the  city  walls,  far  seen 
From  that  high  chamber,  rove  hia  eyea :  behold 
Against  the  Sun's  last  light  a  wandering  bieeia 
Swells  up  the  heavy  banner ;  in  the  gleam 
The  White  Hotse  of  the  Saxon  shakes  his  mum. 

Then  felt  he  the  blank  silence,  then  perceived 
The  tumult,  and  rude  diaarrey  Ihatmarr'd 
The  face  of  his  fair  dwelling.    Forth  h^  rusih*d, 
As  eager  that  his  soul  at  one  wild  draught 
Might  glut  itself  with  perfisct  woe,  all  ill 
Exhausted,  laugh  drain'd  destiny  to  scorn. 
Cradle  and  infenti*  couch  with  frantic  hand 
Hurrying  he  explores;  the  sad  chill  void 
Almost  delights.    Now  on  the  river  brink 
He  watchea  ytm  huge  forms  that  poce  the  walla ; 
Saxon  their  long  black  lances,  Saxon  helms 
Nod  o'er  their  \oi\y  brows,  terrific  gloom. 

Lo!  at  hia  feet  beneath  a  primrose  bed. 
Half  vetl'd.  and  branching  alder  that  o'er^roop'd 
lis  dark  green  canopy,  a  slumbering  child — 
If  slumber  might  be  call'd.  that  but  o'erspread 
A  wan  diaquiet  o'er  the  wither'd  cheek. 
Choked  the  thin  breath  that  through  the  pallid  lip 
Scarce  struggled,  closed  not  the  soft  sunken  eye. 
Well  Samor  knew  her,  of  his  k>ve  first  pledge, 
Firat  playfulleat,  and  gentlest :  he  but  late 
Luxurious  in  the  fulness  of  his  woe, 
Clings  to  this  'lorn  hope  like  a  drowning  man, 
Not  yet,  not  yet  in  this  rude  world  alone. 
Laviah  of  fend  officious  zeal,  he  bathes 
With  water  from  the  stream  her  marble  brow, 
Chafes  her;  and  with  his  own  warm  breath  lecalli 
The  wandering  life,  that  like  a  waning  lamp 
Glimmer'd  anon,  then  faded :  but  when  slow 
Unfix'd  her  cold  unmeaning  eye  regain'd 
Brief  conaciouaneas,  powerieas  her  languid  arm 
DowTi  fell  again,  half  lifted  in  his  hair 
To  wreathe  as  it  was  wont  with  eflbrt  faint 
Strove  her  hard  feat  urea  for  a  woeful  smile : 
And  the  vague  murmun  of  her  hps  'gan  fall 
Intelligible  lo  his  ear  alone. 
**And  thou  art  come— too  late— yet  thou  art  coma,  - 
He  aoothing  her  with  hope,  he  knew  most  falae. 
Slow  modell'd  from  her  broken  faltering  voice 
One  aad  oontinuous  story. — "  T  was  at  eve 
We  went  to  rest  I  never  slept  so  soft ; 
Our  mother  luU'd  us  with  assuranca  sweet 
Of  thy  returning. — By  and  by  I  woke. 
But  the  bright  morning  was  not  ahining 
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Nor  iha  birdg  ginning  »  Iher  nicd.  I  Mm 
Br  ■  dim  Juaky  light  huge  inn  nun 
Wiih  hnir  lilw  £n.  ■■■(]  tboir  licree  voica 
Annga  liDgiiags  uf my  prnyen  ihuught 
My  eye*  lucluH.iii  iboH^nm-viaiiKed  i 
Blood  in  ihn  ivnxiHiij-^urkiiHi  by  Iha  lig 
Of  ih«irbl>it-Ar-,-..r,=  -[',--,  It, r.vntniB 


and  Mroia  '      Bui  iltpn  lo  proud  Swuor.  il 


Aileen. 


&)M*l]iver'd  m  hccBlerpmi^.arid  her  ikia 
Wa*  cbilly  lo  tb«  Imich.  ycr  oh  lo  ilsep, 
EiBD  ■•  ihs  did  f  uog'd  -.  iat  Ihey  canu  bi 
Tbiae  ahagiM  in  nil  Iheir  dukneii,  all  tlwir 
fielbrp  ihcir  riifgtd  fiicea  I  M\  cold 
Aa  ia  the  anow  limoj  my  eya  could  nolae 
Oh,  bul  I  heard  n  dizxy  Hund,  like  abrieka 
Of  many  voicei  alt  at  once,     1  ihoughl 

Bode  hnriil^  ii  ■  '■     ■'i.t'-coiii 

Aa  IhauKh  tu  bear     ■  ■■>  .l.^il 

Ota  Father,  I  hute  '  -.■.■A:. 

Bat  aha  waa  dead,  i  fell  thai  ihr  hu  dead. 
rauiJmU yBI  from  my  ihinly  Ihr 


I  nil  iheM  wide  and  lony  hallt- 


My  inaiher.  my  at 
AlmoM  I  wiah'd  IhoM  lien 
IV)  betr  me  «»  in  their  ilr 
Hilhail  wondor'd.fDrlheii 


'e  thai  came  cold 


Darker,  my  Falher,  nil  mllun  cold,  cold. 
The  Bofi  Harnilh  nf  llty  lipi  no  more  ran  r 
Thn  ahuddering  in  my  bmal — yel  kia  me 

Vain,  all  ia  vain,  that  languid  neck  ne  m 
RiMi  10  Rieel  hia  ruodnrn,  ihal  pulp  haod 
DiDpa  ri«n  hixhnulder,   hat  woiied  vuce  I 
Ita  lul  of  ■weelncs    wanled  ihta  jilune 
That  could  enhance  hia  agony,  bafflad  hop 


Rolbwilhai 

ra»|uil  roiinnu 

one  k«e  gle 

Slilt  lingariDK 

from  Ihe  lunke 

nSun,hamial 

•Oi.  moving. 

irfoce.  lighleoa 

>la  cold  depth 

Ifowpl««n 

iniKaecrelce 

..10  quench 

The«nl  il,e 

b.,dy-.fe,er 

eaaloff 

Thiar.    :l. 

ousnex.  thai  c 

]■-: 

anguiah,  aed 

uloiB 

di-qiiiet:   n 

« 10  reel. 

Though  .  . 

TaaonEmeri 

Though,^...- 

To  feel  11..L  II 

ul  iiBve  Ireeilu 

nihoiishindei 

FW«l.yih« 

Irarren  wildem 

StUl  haunt,  m 

on-.  iiilT,  end  I 

e  arch  fiend 'a 

Why  ID  Iba  wearyinc  wralch 

edtMBof  life 

Stanledh 

bumlhiaa 

out  with  abBM. 

Thai  aach 

milidy 

^uaing-d. 

«iolnide 

Onilaaad 

upright  he  apnuifi 

Oh,noIiD 

vainaChriaiian,  w 

Hi  rineli'd  but 

And  inward  r«k 

onvuUve. 

fchok-lpaio. 

rorcedca 

hahrow 

).i.Wlo»niM 

WniughM 

mfT^t  forilit 

de— -Otalboo. 

thy  proapeHly  of  c 

rime. 

ttengial.4] 
r..r.«crl 
Thy  alatel 

l^iIulut' 

iliv  okj  ftma 
IL-.  hiui  uiAii^ 

■nilw 

Ihin  Ibe  w 

■enihii^ama 

or  thai  fai 

Saion 

inlonaedo 

luaic«»ll 

TD.-lr.;.l 

ArlyfionilhiadarkmrU 


That  makea  hi 
llanllrrdeliirh 
Of  nil  thy  brai 


le  of  It 


deem  of  heaven ;  t 
aeverarjoy*.    Oh  raQ 
thy  princely,  of  my  &iih 

■mm  tiaat  ■!  .i:.:.r.,..'l-  tv- ^li.ii  my  fanh^ 

O  Britain!  I  .  ''  .        I\  wad 

Thp^iiitii.  .  ,    Bidonhood.uid  bid 

Pale  bridemaidi  lo  our  nup-JiU,  holy  WnA 

And  i^i]i-l,,LJ.ili  .r  i  .'i.. and  invoke 

Dealh.  thai  dark  iDiu>i:<l,  fr^^  &at-alaiigtater'd  MB* 
Of  Seiona.  lo  n;n.kt  -mt  h.idal  hymn, 
And  s|irenil  Jic  icr'n  :gil ',fl  our  HJOuial  eia 
Wild  gratuia'irji  of  IIieLr  fuitanl  firea. 

"And  ibo-i,  0  a'ahleiB  daninen  of  bea.en! 

Son  eoul  of  my  joal  Li:ienc.  vndure 

The  nide  lumulluoiia  day,  Ilie  midiiighi  hour 

muecnile  lo  ihee    Ihen  iliile  Ihou  doun. 
Like  rrMinliKhi  nn  the  dnrknrqa'  raven  H-ing, 
And  oh!  if  humnn  [aauuii.  Imumn  lova^ 
Stain  Ihe  pure  oaence  of  immana]  BpiriM^ 
Leaye  heaven  in  heaven,  carlh't  frailer  loyriii— 
Kuaiiniuig.  «liiiBle  mild  (oodneaa,  limoimia  iWbA 
.  Villi  my  duH<n  Tuncy.    Uiiu  hy  day, 
'  SovagR  nnd  mcrcilnx,  wilh  Bimlof  atecL 
I  And  pale  brow  rWHv  wilh«i>alioo'a*8»t 

Sliall  mulfliglil  Hod  M  AlUOhJua  dreamerbA  . 

'  A  dotard  on  a  dim  unreal  ahada." 

Now  o'er  whal  waa  iba  rn^,  playfaL  win*, 
Nnw  la.lo,  iiii«  ihnnjjr-lrfii.  icy  coM  the  maid  J 

Whm-  bill"  -'yi  d>iri.  ni  wiili  rapture,  whan  l^df. 
I  Waa  conaiHtla  Ihe  air-roving  ninda  (half  nalV  , 
i  That  luairalem  van  aiun;  aliff  and  danp  , 
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;hdy  lirohs.)  oft  ptnting  oi  yet  loeth 
ID  what  he  shudder'd  to  behold, 
lor  the  light  earth ;  ere  o'er  her  ftice 
the  priraroee  knot,  once  atoop'd  hia  lipa, 
1  to  find  cold  what  be  knew  dead. 

•ed  that  mournful  office,  nearing  fiiat 

daah  of  oars,  and  at  his  side 

d  an  armed  Saxon,  with  raited  arm 

but  Samur  down  with  scornful  strength 
ntruder  dash'd  to  earth,  and  6x'd 
eel  on  his  neck,  and  stood  in  act 
trample  from  the  gasping  trunk, 
tbdrawn  his  angry  tread,  he  spake, 
t  of  Saxon  race,  thee  last,  this  aim 
of  milky  mercy,  but  as  meet 
r  my  purpose ;  go  unscathed, 

Ilengist,  tell  thy  Lord,  who  robe 
i  den,  should  cham  the  lion  firat ; 
r  is  abroad."— Then  to  the  boat 
and  pofls'd  to  Severn's  western  shore. 


BOOK  VI. 


er  all  the  waste  and  prostrate  isle 
a  valiant  voice;  the  hill,  the  dale, 
mountain,  heath  and  ocean  shore 
a  mystic  murmurs ;  all  the  winds 
(leak  moody  East  to  that  soft  gale 
>n8  with  the  summer's  dewy  flowers, 
I  dark  burthen  wafl  abroad. 

itterance  of  the  earth  ?  a  sound 
;reea  harrows  of  the  ancient  dead  f 
t  Caasivelan's  cold  sleep  disdain 
ban  Caesar  with  a  master's  step 
ree  Britain  ?  Doth  thy  restless  grave, 
o  the  slavish  air  burst  ope, 
•mid  the  laggard  cars  of  war, 
MSB  and  away !"    But  far  and  wide, 
rom  marish  dank,  or  quaking  fen, 
and  vast  the  clouds  uproU,  and  spread 
enoe  along  the  withering  land. 
o*er  all  the  isle  his  wasting  bands 
Mwor  Saxon :  he,  fiir  worse,  far  worse 
sootagion,  that  the  body's  strength 
id  with  feverish  pallor  overlays 
in-ahaped  features ;  this  the  nobler  soul, 
»y*s  base  sickliness  attaints, 
ail's  life  more  hideous  than  his  death. 
Ah  a  Saxon  tide ;  in  vain  delays 
tm  on  Plinlimmon's  summits  rude 
r  fivedom,  tame  anon  endures 
linkm :  high  with  arms  uplifY, 
march'd  o'er  necks  of  prostrate  kings, 
oa  the  southern  shore  of  Trent 
nraid,  he  nought  deeming  won,  while  aught 
lowon.    But  still  that  wonderous  voice, 
ire  ID  the  grisly  wake -of  war. 
id  flioga  oo  air  his  descant  strange, 


"  Vengeance  and  Vigilance  !"^in  van,  in  rear. 
Around,  above,  beneath,  the  doods  of  Heaven 
Enshroud  it  in  their  misty  folds ;  earth  speaks 
From  all  her  caves.  **  Vengeance  and  Vigilance!" 
Aye,  at  that  aound  the  Briton  crest  assnmea 
High  ooufife  and  heroic  shame ;  he  weara 
With  such  bold  mien  hia  slavery,  he  might  seem 
Lord  over  fortune,  and  with  calm  disdain 
He  locks  his  fetters,  like  proud  battle  arms. 
Without  a  foe  o'er  this  wide  land  of  foes 
Marcheth  the  Saxon.    City,  tower,  and  fort 
On  their  haiah  hinge  roll  back  their  summon'd  gatei^ 
With  such  a  sullen  and  reluctant  jar, 
Submiasion  teems  defiance.    Though  to  fear 
Impassive,  scarce  the  Victor  dare  unfurl 
Banner  of  conquest  on  the  jealous  air. 
Less  perikias  were  frantic  strife,  were  wrath 
Desperate  of  life,  and  blind  to  death,  wild  hate 
Of  being  struck  all  heedless  so  it  strike. 
Than  this  high  haughty  misery,  that  fierce  woe 
Baflfles  by  brave  endurance,  and  confronts 
With  cold  and  stem  contentedness  all  ill. 
Outrage,  and  insult,  ravage,  rape,  and  wreck. 
That  dog  barbaric  Conquemre*  march  of  war. 
*Tis  like  the  sultry  silence,  ushering  forth 
The  thunder's  cloudy  chariot,  rather  like 
The  murky  smothering  of  volcanic  fire 
Within  its  rocky  prison  ;  forth  anon 
Bursts  the  red  captive,  to  the  lurid  heaven 
Upleapt,  and  with  its  surging  dome  of  smoke 
Shuts  from  the  pale  world  the  meridian  Sun. 
But  in  their  camp,  in  fierce  divan  and  full. 
The  lordly  robbers  sate,  assemblage  proud, 
Ethling,  and  Erie,  and  King,  for  council  met. 
For  council  and  carousal  ;*  so  they  deem'd 
The  drunken  sense  would  hardier  daring  graap^ 
And  the  bold  revel  of  the  blood,  the«oul 
Flush  to  more  noble  valiance,  strong  desire 
In  fierce  embrace  to  meet  that  mistress  dark* 
Danger:  Hoarse  din  of  merriment,  the  air 
Smote  with  meet  ofusic  blending  loud  and  deep. 

But  Horsa  lighting  with  disdainful  mirth 
His  broad  bright  eye,  'gan  scoflT  with  rugged  jest 
"  111  have  we  done,  though  for  one  sumptuous  feaat 
Be  ours  this  spacious  isle,  ill  have  we  done; — 
That  in  our  prodigal  and  heedless  waste 
Of  those  tall  high-bom  Britons  spared  we.  none 
To  tilt  at  with  our  thirsty  spears,  and  scare 
The  frost  and  slumber  from  our  sluggish  hearts. 
Now  hang  we  forth  our  bannera  to  disport 
In  the  smoooth  breeze,  our  armour's  steeled  claspa 
To  summons  sofl  of  Lady's  tender  hands 
Surrender ;  or  go  joust  the  hardy  oaks 
For  pastime.    Oh !  along  these  velvet  plains 
To  pranc«  'mid  timorous  hinds  with  their  pale  toiihi 
In  their  white  faces,  heralds  crouching  low. 
With  looks  beseeching,  voices  meek,  clasp'd  hande; 
'Tis  tame  and  wearisome  as  at  dead  noon 
To  rock  upon  the  flat  and  hazy 


*De  pace  dsoiqiM  ae  bello  plenimqae  in  eonriviis 
taot ;  taoqaam  Dialte  macis  iwapora  tut  sd  shapKass  esftai* 
tiooes  patsat  aoimos,  aot  ad  sMfaas  iaealeBeat.~T  AC.  €hrwi» 
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**  Thii  too,**  cried  hoary  Cerdic ;  **  this  bright  sword 
Loathee  ita  long  Christian  fiisl,  yet  not  deepain 
Elrewhile  to  glut  with  banquet  rich  and  full 
Ita  ravening  blade ;  lor  truat  me,  fiery  Erie, 
Many  a  fierce  steed  hath  brook'd  the  braxen  curb, 
That  chafed  anon,  from  hia  high  sent  to  dust 
Hath  ahaken  his  pale  rider :  Erie,  I  read 
In  yon  bow'd  fbreheada  sterner  characters 
Than  abject,  tame  allegiance,  homage  base: 
There  the  firm  purpose,  meditation  deep. 
And  study  of  revenge ;  the  wand  of  peace 
Is  in  their  hands,  but  in  their  souls  they  grasp 
The  banle-aie  and  spear." — A  hitter  laugh 
Came  with  the  fierce  reply,  **  Shall  Floraa  watch 
The  shining!  in  the  visage  of  a  slave !    . 
I  issue  forth  my  mandate,  and  *t  is  dime. 
Whether  with  cloudy  or  with  sunshine  brow 
I  know  not  and  regard  not*' — Cerdic's  voice, 
Ruffled  to  somewhat  of  prophetic  tone  .* 

**  Not,  Horsa,  to  the  stones,  the  deaf  dull  stones, 
Not  the  cold  current  of  the  senseless  winds 
Speaks  that  wild  orator,  the  Man,  whose  paths 
Are  hidden  as  the  ways  of  fate,  unknown 
Who  knoweth  all,  who  seeth  all  unseen. 
Nor  like  the  lightning  shaft  his  presence  dread 
Divulgeth.  but  to  shatter,  but  to  alay. 
Whose  breath  beneath  the  sofl  dove's  snowy  down 
A  soul  might  breathe  of  valour  to  outsoar 
The  falcon's  pitch  of  pride :  I  tell  thee,  Erie, 
This  sofl  eflleminate  Britain,  to  our  sway 
Gentle  and  pliant  as  a  willow  wand. 
Will  that  dark  Man  uprear  a  ponderous  Mace 
To  crush  our  infant  empire." — **  Man !  hath  man 
Curdled  the  blood  of  Offii,  made  his  soul 
Patient  of  that  pale  trembling  motion,  fear, 
And  Offii  live,  live  shameless  of  his  shame, 
Amid  his  peers  with  unblench'd  front  to  say. 
These  knees  have  quail'd.  these  stubborn  joints  have 

felt 
The  aspen's  coward  fluttering,  and  the  Sun 
That  saw  his  flight,  hath  seen  not  his  revenge? 
Cerdic,  the  name  of  perishable  man 
Thou  dost  belie,  so  titling  beings  dim. 
Viewless  and  formless  denizens  of  air. 
That  sport  and  dally  with  the  human  shape, 
Making  of  mortals  to  their  mortal  peers. 
Dark  things  of  doubt  and  danger.  We  had  sworn, 
Gurmund  and  Sigvart,  iElla,  Attilar, 
And  other  six,  than  who  no  German  arm 
Sways  heavier  the  long  lance,  nor  German  foot 
Treads  firmer  battle's  crimson  paths,  I  speak. 
Fiery-sou  I'd  Horsa,  to  thy  front ;  to  thine, 
High-sceptred  Hengist !  mortal  steel  we  swore 
Should  choke  that  full-voiced  Wanderer's  clamorous 

breath. 
Sage  oath !  as  to  adjure  our  souls,  and  vow 
Th*  irregular  mad  ocean  our  word  *  Peace* 
Should  hearken,  and  sleek  smooth  his  cresting  waves. 
But  gaily  went  we  forth  with  brand  and  bow. 
Like  hunters  to  the  chase,  scoffing  our  prey. 

Now  if  he  meet  us  in  his  mortal  shape. 
Let  him  melt  back  into  hia  native  air; 


Then  shall  he  'scape.*— High  o'er  oar  path  a  nek 
Hung  beetling,  from  its  summit  came  a  voice, 
'  Behold  him!' — with  the  voice  a  fragment  van^ 
An  earthquake  had  been  weak  to  hurt  it  fcrdi; 
Two  stately  necks  to  the  low  earth  sank  down, 
And  o'er  them  that  huge  mass  lay  stem  and  stfll, 
Like  an  old  giant's  monument    But  we 
Leap'd  onward,  iElla  met  the  dark  unknown. 
Heavy  with  ruin  hung  his  arm  in  air. 
But  in  his  valiant  heart  a  javelin  stood. 
Drinking  the  crimson  life.    Still  on  we  swvpi, 
Many  a  wild  league  o'er  moor  and  mariah 
Forest  and  wold,  and  still  our  pathway  lay 
O'er  the  warm  corpses  of  our  foremost  peea. 
Sole,  sad  survivors  of  our  host,  we  carne^ 
Sigvart  and  OBk ;  on  the  giddy  brink 
Of  precipice  abrupt  the  conqueror  paoaed. 
As  weary  with  his  prowess,  our  defeat, 
Tb  mock  us  with  the  calmness  of  hia 
*  Now  come  what  will.'  cried  Sigvart.  * 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both.'— Then  on  be  apmng, 
Tet  not  the  more  relax'd  that  shape  of  gloom 
Its  stem  contemptuous  quiet,  waved  his  ann 
With  motion  less  of  strife  than  proud  oomnad 
And  then  of  Sigvart's  fall  the  deep  abyss 
Sent  up  a  hollow  sound.    I  fled,  proud  Peeit; 
I  say  again,  I  fled,  and,  or  disdain'd 
That  being  dark  a  lone  and  single  foe, 
Or  by  the  shielding  of  our  mightier  Gods, 
I  'scaped."— >*  I  too  (cried  Hermingard),  I  too 
Of  that  mysterious  Wanderer  have  known 
The  might  and  savage  mercy.    I  had  stny*d 
Into  a  fhhric  fair,  of  Christian  Gods, 
A  fane  it  seem'd,  rich-crested  pillars  ranged 
On  either  side,  above  the  hollow  roof 
Aye  lessening,  seem'd  to  melt  into  the  air 
On  which  it  floated.— High  upreer'd  there 
An  altar,  bright  with  chalice,  lamp,  and  cafw 
All  of  the  flaming  gold.    I  rush'd  to  seiae; 
An  arm  was  on  my  neck,  that  daah'd  me  dotm 
Like  a  sofl  infant ;  then  a  vengeful  voice 
Struck  on  my  diizy  hearing—*  But  thy  bkxid 
Would  dye  this  holy  pavement  with  foul  sitta, 
Heathen,  thy  soul  and  mortal  shape  were  not 
Asunder.' — As  I  fled,  I  tnm'd— reclined 
Low  by  that  altar  on  his  knees,  all  qoeneh'd 
Fierce  wrath  and  fiery  menace,  drooping  all 
Stem  pride  of  mastery,  triumph,  and  high  aeon 
That  wild  Unknown,  calm  not  with  wearinss^ 
Gentle  but  not  with  sleepi    Majestic  light 
Beam'd  on  the  quiet  of  his  heavenward  brow, 
Yet  human  tears  stood  glittering  in  his  eyes. 
My  thoughts  were  vengeance,  but  the  ooM 
Went  creeping  up  my  veins,  an  awful  frost 
Drank  up  the  languid  current  of  my  bkiod. 
And  unrevenged  I  fled  that  tranquil  Mao." 

Upsprang  3roung  Abisa.  and  beaoteoos  seen 
Curl'd  his  smooth  cheek—"  In  tumult  or  io  ttim 
But  have  he  blood  within  his  beating  veinsi 
Mine  is  a  steel  of  such  a  searrfaing  thirst. 
Twill  drain  its  crimson  source.*'    •«Tlioo! 
Boy,- 
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kogh  wrinkling  on  his  swelling  lip. 
ibou!  (cried  Oflii)  with  thy  mother's  milk 
>  within  thy  beardless  cheek.'*— ^  PhHid  Jate» 
of  Woden  is  a  mounting  tree, 
{s  soar  to  meet  the  golden  Sun. 
ner  shrubs  creep  with  base  trail  on  earth. 
By  King,  my  Brother!  by  our  Sire 
hat  ne'er  again  metheglin  cup 
rkle  on  these  lips,  till  I  have  met 
lie  deity  of  O&'s  fear." 

n  the  Monarch  tum'd  all  eyes ;  be  sate 
SB»  or,  by  chance  or  art.  the  lamps 
bright  and  yellow  down  the  festal  b 

0  imy  within  his  folded  robe. 

not  Hengist  on  his  brow  his  soul, 
(•  he  from  its  cold  and  stately  calm 
le  lawless,  to  the  dauntless  dread ; 
ere  rarer  qualities  of  power, 
o'er  himself;  deep,  deep  within 
the  stormy  passions ;  by  no  eye 

1  its  dark  abiding  lay  the  spirit 

its  shames  and  grandeun.  loves  and  hates» 

a  gieedy  family  of  lusts. 

low  there  seem'd  beneath  his  rojral  crown 

loertain  paleness,  as  of  fear 

ly  qaell'd,  and  on  his  cheek  and  Up 

t  quivering  motion,  ere  he  spake, 

MS  speech. — **  Presumptuous  youth,  thy  oath 

viki,  is  holy— Woden  guard  thee  well. 

oa  sole  in  madness !  time  hath  been 

I  brave  frenzy  of  rash  daring  spread 

mtagmus  flame  through  all  our  camp, 

sword  but  shamed  its  sluggish  sheath. 

ot  Saxon  king,  as  now,  to  gild 

er  ere  it  pleased,  as  now  proclaim 

doo  to  the  warrior,  that  aspires 

Voden's  blood,  and  be  the  peer 

in  peril  and  renown. 

f  duties  fetter  thee  and  me, 

n** — (for  the  fiery  warrior's  hand 

sd  lo  bis  sword's  familiar  hilt) 

ol  of  their  fame  the  valiant  Erles." 


vacant,  not  a  voice  came  forth, 
m  single  in  his  shame  sate  each, 
I  oo  his  compeers  to  look,  in  fear 
It  be  there  more  dauntless  than  his  own. 
nee  all !  but  loud  that  silence  spake 
f,  Samor,  worn  thy  title  proud, 

by  thy  country's  Conquerors  thou 
Qlly  deified ;  so  soar'd 
il  vinoe  o'er  their  tamer  Gods. 
h0  vassal  elements  thy  sway 
U  nor  beings  of  the  middle  air 
I  tiieir  glistening  wings  to  work  thy  will, 

bat  for  thee,  the  Almighty  wrought 
rnoos,  most  miracMous ;  in. thy  soul, 
er  field,  high  wonders  manifold 
to  light  and  lustre :  for  what  thought 

by  m-breathed  C«odhead  e'er  might  dream 
D  be  bom  from  this  broad  night 
taoo  and  deep  darkness,  strive 
UBpalpaUe,  and  airy  good, 
2N 


Through  the  thick  clouds  of  evil  and  of  woe. 

Strong,  stately,  constant,  like  an  eagle  set 

To  drink  the  last  light  of  the  parting  sun ! 

What  heart  of  earthly  clay,  that  ne'er  imbibed 

Holier  and  purer  ether,  might  endure 

Danger,  dkmay,  despair,  all  ilb  that  wring 

Within,  and  rack  and  rankle  ?  not  alone 

Fierce  wroog  and  insult  of  triumphant  foe. 

But  worse,  &r  worse,  from  those  our  friends  mb- 

deem'd, 
Pity  of  calm,  cold  cowards,  or  rude  scorn 
From  sleek  and  smiling  skives ;  or  scoff  and  mock 
At  our  hard  suflerings  from  those  ingrate  hearta 
For  whom  we  suffer ;  these  the  woes  thot  wait 
That  noUy  desperate,  who  with  steadfiist  hand 
The  statue  of  his  country's  fiime.  down  dash'd 
And  trampled  by  barbarian  feet,  ingnin'd 
With  the  coarse  dust  and  black,  before  the  woiki 
Would  rear  again  to  sov'reignty  and  state. 
But  thou  didst  strive  and  sufller,  thou  didst  hope, 
And  therefore  in  thy  dark  and  silent  deeds 
Beam'd  manifest  God's  Spirit;  till  in  thee 
Even  the  base  body  that  e'er  clogs  and  ckmds 
The  nobler  energies,  its  state  infirm 
Shook  ofi^  and  by  communion  close  aasumed 
The  soul's  immortal  essence,  or  the  soul 
A  climate  and  peculiar  atmosphere 
Spread  round  its  weaker  instrument  of  power. 
Hence  human  accidents  of  heat  and  cold, 
Famine  and  thirst,  wasting  and  weariness. 
Fell  light  and  thin  upon  thy  tranquil  frame. 
Like  flakes  of  snow  upon  th'  unbroken  lake ; 
Thus  didst  thou  pass  most  fearless,  and  most  fear'd; 
By  virtue,  and  thy  fbeman's  dread,  array'd 
In  attributes  of  strong  divinity ; 
Danger  became  thy  safety,  thy  renown 
Grew  from  thy  utter  desperate  wretchedness. 

But  now  the  more  enjoy'd  that  Saxon  jronth 
His  solitude  of  glory ;  forth  he  springs 
Hasty,  lest  valorous  repentance  fire 
Some  rival  Erie  of  half  his  peril  yet 
To  wrong  him.    In  his  tent,  soft  languki  sonnda 
Expiring  on  her  falling  lute,  arose 
To  welcome  home  her  Lord  his  beauteous  slave ; 
His  slave !  is  that  her  slavery,  round  his  neck 
The  snowy  girdle  of  her  arms  to  wreathe  f 
To  catch  a  master's  maixlate  doth  she  rabe 
The  bashful  fringes  of  her  eyes,  and  meet 
Those  glances  of  no  lordly  scorn,  that  soothe 
Her  gentle  wayward  angriness  of  love. 
Soothe,  dare  not  chide,  that  coldness  faint  and  brief 
That  wouhi  be  wooed,  but  sweeter  to  be  won  f 
Nor  dares  noTshe  withhold  that  arm  upraised 
From  their  high  stiiiid  the  furniture  of  fight. 
Glaive,  oonlet.  morion  to  displace ;  her  touch 
Now  clingii  vrith  sofl  resistance,  playful  now 
Thwarts  his  stem  purpose.—**  Oh,  remove  not  then ; 
In  houiB  of  absence,  thou  too  deariy  fovest. 
They  are  my  comfort,  my  companions  they. 
My  all  bat  thoa :  the  dusky  shades  of  eve 
Brown  o'er  their  glittering  steal,  and  there  amy, 
A  bright  and  armed  roan,  th'  offidOM  air 
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Gives  motion,  and  with  all  thy  graceful  pride 
Shakes  the  li^t  plumage ;  thou  art  there,  in  apite 
Of  thy  own  lardy  lingering,  thou  art  there. 
Oh.  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  when  my  aotil 
With  thee  haih  been  a  wanderer  through  aad  fields, 
*Mid  death  and  bailie,  though  my  lightest  touch 
Had  prove<)  thee  by  my  aide,  yet  my  faint  hand 
Lack'd  con  rare  with  that  dangerous  proof  to  front 
My  unsnhfitantinl  fears.    Oh  then,  if  light 
Of  star  or  mnnn  on  their  blue  surface  gleam*d, 
Or  wind  awoke  them  into  sound,  again 
Calm  on  mv  pillow  drnop*d  my  cheek  to  rest, 
Secure  lo  find  thee  sweetly  slumbering  there. 
Yet,  yet  unwon,  oh.  lighten  that  cold  brow. 
And  T  will  sing  the  soft  and  sleepy  song 
That  makes  a  woman  of  thy  angry  eyes. 
Lolls  the  rude  tumult  in  thy  troubled  breast. 
Leaving  nought  there  but  melody  and  me.' 


•» 


Then  started  she  to  feel  how  hard  and  cold 
Between  her  and  her  boHom's  resting-place 
The  coreiet  lay.  by  stealth  her  fond  embrace 
Supplanting ;  genily  his  one  arm  declined 
Over  her  neck,  in  careless  fondness  hangs; 
Busy  the  other,  its  rude  office  frames. 
Linking  the  breastplate's  clasps ;  now  holds  he  back 
From  her  opprrmching  lips  his  cheek,  to  fix 
The  weighty  morion ;  but  her  garrulous  grief 
Pauseil  not — "  At  midnight f  now! oh  bra\'c misdeem'd, 
MisrJeem'd.  who  only  th'  open  day  wouki  front 
With  his  bold  armour;  who  but  I  would  love, 
I,  weak  and  bmin-sick,  one  whose  valour  shrouds 
Its  prowess  in  the  cloudy  gl(M)m  of  night? 
Oh  not,  oh  not  to  war,  thou  goest  to  win 
Some  lovelier  or  some  newer  bride.    Go,  go ; 
Though  faithless,  barbarous,  cruel,  cold  to  me, 
Yei  make  not  her  too  wretched,  make  not  her 
Heart-sick  with  sad  expectance." — But  her  arms 
Belied  her  desperate  language,  closer  clasp'd 
With  more  than  maiden  strength.    "Oh,  stony  heart 
And  I  fi)r  thee  f(>rB0ok  my  infant  home. 
Where  all  my  steps  were  music,  all  my  smilea 
Glad  sunshine  lo  my  parents*  wintry  blood, 
That  glanced  like  summer  waters  at  my  sight: 
For  thee  did  violence  to  my  virgin  fame : 
By  war's  rude  force  might  I  have  seem'd  enthraird, 
A  luckless,  pitied  damsel ;  my  fond  heart 
111  brook'd  the  coarse  reproach  of  ravisher 
Should  couple  with  a  name  so  dear  as  thine. 
At  night-fall  fled  I  to  thee ;  even  as  now 
The  stars  shone  beauteous,  and  a  kindly  gloom 
Curtain'd  our  meeting  even  as  now ;  no  change 
From  sofl  and  fond  and  gentle,  but  in  thee." — 
"  Peace,  trembler,  peace !  Uvroorro w's  dawn  shall  hail. 
Borne  in  the  shield  of  honour,  on  the  necks 
Of  his  tall  peers,  thy  Abisa;  no  voice 
Silent,  no  quiet  in  the  troubled  air. 
Restless  with  his  hymn'd  triumph,  Oflb's  heart 
Sick  with  wan  envy.    Then  Myfanwy,  then 
My  glory  shall  make  rapture  of  thy  tears. 
And  ino«i  shalt  bless  the  grief  that  wrings  thee  now." 
*0h,  glory  hath  a  stem  and  savage  male, 
Danger  her  lawless  paramour,  enfukia 


Her  beauties  in  his  churlish  arms.    Oh 
And  yet  farewell,  'tis  exquisite  to  part. 
For  oh.  thou  weep'st  at  parting.  *t  was  poiC  kept 
To  see  a  tear  on  that  stem  fiice  for  fne." — 

She  hath  her  last  cold  kiss  through  ihebMi'dhili 
I  Won  hardly ;  she  is  calm  as  though  it  dwelt 
Yet  on  her  lips ;  she  hears  his  parting  steps^ 
Yet  lingers  on  her  cheek  that  liquid  glow. 
That  brilliant  harmony  of  smile  ond  tear 
That  at  the  presence  of  the  one  beloved 
Flits  o'er  the  settled  purple  of  the  cheek. 
Oh,  if  soft  woman  hath  her  wilder  fean. 
She  hath  her  wilder  hopes,  for  man*s  stern  gmp 
Too  thin,  loo  airy !  ••  Never  yet  fonnd  false. 
Thou  wilt  return ;"  (so  wanton *d  her  gay  dreaai) 
"So  young,  so  lovely,  fiite  would  shame  to  saafdl 
So  early  the  choice  glories  of  the  earth.** 
Then  sate  she  down  triumphal  coronets 
To  weave,  but  not  in  modest  quiet  grieC 
And  gentle  resignation  pale  and  mild. 
But  with  a  dancing  heart  and  bright  blithe  eye: 
And  when  her  eyelids  droop'd,  soft  o'er  hercsBt 
A  sweet  inconstant  slumber,  such  as  sleep 
liove-dreaming  maidens  ere  their  bridal  mora. 
But  through  the  clear  calm  night,  the  azure  ploD 
Of  heaven,  with  all  its  glittering  poths  of  lighf 
Distinct  and  dazzling,  movetl  that  fliir-hair*d  yoiA: 
So  if  old  fable  may  he  won  to  smile 
Its  grace  upon  our  darker  tnle.  the  boy, 
Smooth-check'd  Rndymion,  his  enamour'd  Mooo 
Wooed  with  no  lawless  witchcraft  from  her 
I  Nor  she  delay 'd,  hef  silver-sandnl'd  feet 
Gliding  ond  glancinsr  o'er  the  dews  she  earner 
And  curtain'd  in  a  cloud  of  snowy  light, 
;  Mock'd  mortal  harps  that  hymn'd  her  cold  and 
I  No  amorous  fancies  o'er  thy  downless  cheek 
Flushing  their  rosy  hent.  no  love-lipp'd  ronet 
In  sweet  disturbance  stealing  on  the  air, 
Yoiing  .Abisa !  with  more  imperioiiH  charm 
Thou  summon'st  from  wild  wood  or  cavem'd 
Nor  vainly,  their  fierce  habitant.     Behold, 
A  shadow  by  thine  own,  its  stately  length 
On  the  white  dews  advancing;  at  thy  side 
The  Avenger,  as  upaprung  fntfn  nether  eaiik 

Then  fatal  gladness  leap'd  in  that  young  hetit 
He  flung  his  vizor'd  helmet  proudly  up, 
And  dash'd  defiance  'gainst  fierce  Ofla's  dread. 

But  Samor,  for  when  his  pure  heart  was  wetf*' 
From  all  the  faint  and  feeble  of  his  kind. 
The  mercies  clung  within,  and  gentleneia 
So  mingled  with  his  nature,  that  it  slaked 
Even  the  blood-thirsting  frenzy  of  revengvi 
Samor  that  beauteous  youth  survey 'd.  the  sttfl 
Glimmer'd  a  blue  and  hazy  light,  that  show'd 
His  sofl  locks  spreading  their  bright  clusleis 
His  vermeil  cheek  moat  lovely  in  its  wrath. 
And  brow  that  seem'd  lo  wonder  and  deligbl 
At  its  own  daunilessnass.    So  tall,  so  fair, 
Oft  had  he  imaged  his  own  perish 'd  boy 
In  fiower  of  youth,  that  flower  which  never  UiH'*- 
Tender  and  mild  hia  voioe,  aa  though  he  spaka 
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\M  dead  beloved — ^Oh,  bmve  and  fair, 

I  abroad  amid  the  silent  iiifcht, 

lace  and  fierce  gesture  wild  and  stnng e  ?^ 

lardat  my  call,  thou  aeeat  my  arms,  my  aim 

qoettion'flt.'* — ^  T  is  not.  gentle  jrouth, 

•n  luxury  of  hair,  nor  cheek 

the  rosy  wantonness  of  youth, 

rave  b<faring.  gallant  mien  and  prond. 

Is  loog-baniHh'd  merry  round  my  sword, 

nm  it  one  Snion  life." — **  Soft  praise, 

t  from  lady's  lips,  but  not  to  hear 

lattery's  descant  come  I,  but  to  win 

Rg  won,  is  in  its  lofty  self 

Mc  beauty,  garlands  youth 

Nir  passing  the  white  hairs  of  age. 

life  of  life.*' — '*  And  is  there  none 
\»w  dreams  of  thee  are  haunting  nowf 
*,  whose  last  waking  thought  was  hope, 
n  meet  thee  in  thy  wonted  glow 
Mi  and  life  7  No  gentle  maid 

bare  theiight  of  paleness  in  thy  cheek, 

wan  chitl  upon  thy  brow,  would  waste 
•r  like  the  canker'd  flower  of  spring  ? 
her.  oh  fair,  high-minded  3routh ! 
>  late,  reium." — But  more  delay 
nth  bmok'd  not ;  down  he  clasp'd  his  helm, 
ig  to  the  frantic  onset,  cried, 
a,  for  thy  shame,  and  for  thy  meed, 
r  Hengisc!** — \»  when  lightning  flame 
nidnieht  o*er  bin  Numbering  lids, 
te  wild  steed,  all  his  tawny  mane 
m)  blazing,  he  devours  the  earth 
'en  so  sodden  those' rash  words 

apon  the  Avenger's  brow,  set  wratb 
etuous  motion  of  his  spear. 

Night!  in  thy  injurious  gloom 
the  proud  distinctions  of  man's  fame ! 
id  loftiness,  and  shame  and  pride 
f  darkness,  deep  forget  fulness, 
lin  a  grave,  till  Virtue's  self, 
haughty  ctHMciousness  within* 
ry  of  her  mute  and  viewless  deeds, 
still !  that  I  might  violate 
iea,  and  redeem  from  envious  gloom 
I  boy's  dead  honours,  dearly  vron, 
r,  yet  most  nobly.    Morn  shall  tell 
•f  that  conflict,  but  no  mom 
upon  his  silent,  perish'd  praise. 

rs  are  post,  alone  the  Avenger  moves 
itars  of  heaven :  'i  is  midnight  deep, 
I  his  hour  of  softness ;  love-sick  boy, 

frenxies  to  his  wanton  lute, 

wild,  fiinlastical,  or  fond, 

n's  stately  hope,  high  Hengiat's  dread. 

this  hour,  of  parted  joy 
I  revisit  his  forsaken  soul, 
yred  music  o'er  a  maniac's  ear; 

feebly  sweet,  the  dead  put  on 
ly  lustre ;  Kmeric  comes,  as  fair 

bridal  altar,  but  less  coy, 
oil  abandooment  of  love. 


The  braeiea  are  nelodioua  with  her  voice. 
The  dewa  are  printed  by  her  slender  feet. 
She  flows  into  his  arms,  her  fond  embrace 
Is  warm  upon  his  soul.    Thus  aye  she  comes» 
Or  when  'tis  wintry  in  the  starless  skies. 
Or  when  the  moonlight  bathes  the  earth,  to  her 
Heaven  opes  its  crystal  portals,  beauteous  light 
llsheta  her  presence,  sleep  can  ne'er  estrange 
That  luxury  from  his  heart ;  when  consciouiiw 
Of  all  things  earthly  slumbereth  ami  is  dead. 
She  haunts  within,  her  sweet  intrusion  cUi^ 
To  the  loll'd  spirit,  senseless  but  to  her. 
All,  all  the  living  of  the  man  is  ber'a. 

Oh,  in  tbeir  dreamings,  their  oomraunions  wild 
With  airy,  immaterial  visitants. 
Moat  difler  Guilt  and  Virtue ;  there  are  shapei 
nideous  and  hateful,  snaky  Gorgon  smiles. 
And  aU  the  fiibled  populace  of  bell. 
Brooding  disquiet  o'er  the  thorny  couch ; 
But  Virtue's  visions  are  almost  as  fair 
As  angels'  blest  realities ;  to  thee 
Lovely  thy  nightly  visitant,  said  Chief! 
As  to  man,  sinless  yet  in  Vjilen  bowen, 
On  beds  of  odorous  amaranth  asleep. 
Yet  uncreated,  came  his  virgin  bride. 
Delicate  phantom ;  then  his  fresh  pure  aoul 
Amorous  enchantinenl  first  entranced,  first  roae 
That  our  best  feeling,  of  lost  Paradise 
That  sole  aorviviog  pleaaare,  holy  love. 

Beauteous  thy  blue  uprising,  mist-robed  Mom! 
All  thy  bright  glittering  of  fantasitic  dews 
With  their  thin  tissue  silkening  the  green  moadit 
And  all  thy  music  of  blithe  leaves  that  dance 
In  the  caressing  breeze,  and  matins  gay 
From  all  the  living  woodland.  Sleep  is  pleaeed 
To  be  so  sweetly  banish'd  her  soft  reign. 
But  dreary  are  thy  sounds,  and  sad  thy  light 
On  the  lewd  waMail,  noi's  orgies  rude. 
Polluting  day  with  sights  that  shame  dark  night 
Now  from  the  state  pavilion  forth  are  p(»ur'd 
The  synod  of  high  banqueters,  their  e^■es 
Hot  with  loose  raptures  and  distemper'd  joy. 
Voluptuously  turbulent  their  souls. 
Right  in  their  way  stood  fix'd  a  lofty  spear. 
Not  with  gay  icarland  crown *d.  or  streaming  silk. 
But,  with  that  beauteous  head  that  yesternight 
Confronted  them  with  irracefiil  priile;  the  cheek 
Where  wantnnlv  vonth's  rosy  banner  sleam'd. 
Pale,  dewy,  stifTeninc.  lifeless,  lustreless: 
Part  matted  with  red  damp  the  golden  Kicks 
Clung  nrnnd  the  spear,  part  ciirlinff  on  the  air. 
Sad  semblance  show'd  of  life,  in  all  the  rest 
Making  the  stillness  aitd  fix'd  cold  more  dread. 

Ne«heek  was  there  so  bright,  voluptuous  heart 
So  h(»t,  bat,  like  bleak  snow,  frar  fell  on  it 
With  a  cold  thrill  and  searching ;  if  their  sight 
Had  vet  perception.  humMcr  rhiefN  micht  draw 
From  high  example  comfi>rt  fur  their  dreRd  ; 
Brow  misht  fhev  see  with  kins  I  v  crown  beset. 
White,  sad,  and  shrunken  as  their  own.    Akxit, 
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Fierce  smiled  the  pride  of  Of!h ;  he  held  op 
To  those  wan  lips  the  sparkling  shell  of  mead : 
**  Drink,  thou  hast  kept  thy  oath,  drink,  aoft-lipp*d 
boy  r 

O'er  all  the  camp  spread  loud  and  wide  and  fitr 
The  name  of  Abisa;  Myfanwy  heard 
Where  lay  she  dreaming  half,  and  fiibling  half 
Of  garlands  and  of  gay  triumphal  pnmp. 
IIow  nimble  are  the  feet  that  bear  light  hraiH ! 
She  is  gone  forth,  and  all  for  joy  forgot 
The  veil  e*er  wont  to  dim  her  dazzling  cheek. 
Forgot  the  braiding  of  her  hair,  the  maid 
So  soft  so  timorous,  at  the  wanton  breeze 
She  ofl  h^th  trembled,  'ne ath  day's  eye  retired 
Even  from  the  fondness  of  her  own  loved  youth. 
Through  files  of  warriors,  who  uncasque  their  brows 
To  fill  their  curious  gaze,  she  hurries  on. 
She  knows  not  what  she  sees,  and  only  knows 
She  sees  not  what  she  seeks,  that  cheek,  that  eye 
Which  fed  on  her  with  such  excess  of  love 
As  if  't  were  worse  than  blindness  to  lose  sight 
Of  its  sole  idol ;  only  she  is  blithe. 
She  only  smiling  'mid  those  many  sad. 
She  meets  even  all  she  longs  fw ;  up  from  earth 
(For  now  from  that  sad  eminence  of  scorn 
Had  friendly  hand  removed  it,  now  had  cleansed 
Its  damp  defilement)  that  dear  face  on  her 
Settled  its  fix'd  and  inexpressive  gaze. 
Her  mien  was  strangely  rational,  her  look 
Like  one  that  calmly  ponder'd  what  it  saw. 
Her  voice  articulHte  and  passionless. 
"Who  hath  done  this 7"^ "The  Avenger,  the  un- 
known," 
Spake  many  voices.—**  Oh,  my  hands  are  weak ; 
Ye  see  them  sofl  and  delicate  and  white. 
But  thou,  and  thou,  and  thou,  art  bold  and  strong. 
And  bear'st  bright  armour,  ye  will  sure  requite 
The  slaughter  on  the  slaughterer's  head." — Ensued 
Brief  moments  of  a  stagnant  grief,  life  paused, 
As  't  would  prolong  unconsciousness ;  delay 
Yet,  yet  that  state  that  wakes  with  waking  sense. 
Then  kindled  up  her  eye.  but  not  with  joy. 
Then  flush'd  her  cheek  a  light  and  sanguine  red, 
That  its  fair  marble  flitted  o'er,  but  lefl 
Nor  tinge  nor  warmth ;  she  snatch'd  up  to  her  heart 
That  lifeless  thing  and  fled ;  as  some  fond  bird 
With  spread  wings  hovering  o'er  her  nest,  looks  round 
At  some  black  shape  of  fear,  then  turns  to  see 
If  yet  her  callow  brood  are  slumbering  safe: 
So  wandering  her  dim  eye  on  all  around. 
Anon  with  full  intensity  of  love, 
Settled  on  her  cold  care.    She  reach'd  the  tent. 
There  miseriy  her  treasure  she  o'erlHtwds; 
She  lays  it  on  her  lap,  and  sings  to  it. 
Now  gazes  as  she  thought  even  yet  those  eyes 
Might  open,  those  wan  lips,  their  wonted  sounds 
Murmur,  now  almost  sees  a  forming  smile : 
Now  gaily  carols  on  her  broken  songs. 
Ever  his  favourite,  roost  familiar  tones. 
And  now  breaks  oflT,  as  fearful  to  disturb 
His  quiet  slumbers,  only  speaks  in  smilea, 
Langoage  by  him  e'er  understood,  and  onoe. 


Once  her  rash  lips  approoch'd :  ao  pasa'd  the  booi 
From  earliest  morning  till  the  setting  aon. 
Then  that  wild  spirit  and  playfoIneM  of  grief 
Sadden'd  to  drear  sobriety,  gave  place 
Sweet-dreaming  twilight  to  the  iNrigfat  dear  dif. 
Then  first  she  thought  of  beaata  and  fowls  i 
Battening  on  his  fair  limbs,  no  hand  to  heap 
The  scanty  pity  of  a  little  oorth 
Upon  the  brave,  the  princely,  and  the  foir: 
Envious  of  partner  in  her  sacred  toil. 
Bearing  her  cold  wan  burthen  in  her  aim^ 
Alone  upon  the  pipus  quest  she  speed*. 
She  fears  not,  ah  too  wretched  now  to  foar! 
Darkness  is  on  her  steps,  but  what  to  her 
Though  nature's  rich  varieties  are  bbnkf 
Her  guide  the  unblinded  sympathies  witluB; 
The  love  that  link'd  her  to  his  living  aoal 
Will  light  her  to  him  Hfeiess;  yon  won 
That  struggle  with  the  haze,  are  bright 
To  be^m  upon  the  dead.    But  now  more  ftst 
Their  golden  cressets  multiply,  more  clew, 
And  lo  fierce  Offii  in  her  path :  his  eye 
Fix'd  on  her  with  a  rude  imperious  lost. 
As  the  pollution  of  his  bad  desires 
Did  honour  to  their  victim.    But  the  naid. 
Unbelieving,  unsuspecting  aught  impure, 
With  sweet  beseeching,  almost  with  cmnm. 
Would  win  her  onward  passage ;  when  her  ad 
Was  startled  into  fear,  she  would  not  think 
Such  savage  nature  dwelt  in  human  hearts 
She  wept,  she  sued,  she  drew  the  veil  awqr. 
Upheld  that  lovely  lifeless  thing — in  vain : 
The  snowy  dove  is  in  the  rude  kite's  giaap^ 
Pale,  fluttering,  fainting;  upon  Heaven  she  calK 
Cruelly  calm  look'd  on  her  the  cool  skies; 
She  call'd  on  Abisa,  but  only  felt 
More  deeply  that  cold  glaasinesa  of  ftce. 
That  dull,  indifierent  witness  of  her  shame; 
But  in  the  stress  and  hurry  of  despair 
Strange  energies  were  hers,  with  frantic  voic* 
She  call'd  on  the  Avenger — Lo,  he  comes^ 
Terrible  in  the  silence  of  his  arms. 
And  earth  is  dank  with  Of&'s  luetful  blood. 
But  her  first  motion  was  a  frantic  kiss 
On  Abisa's  cold  lips,  as  though  for  him 
Proud  of  the  untainted  treasure  of  her  love ; 
Then  tum'd  to  her  preserver,  but  with  looki 
Of  loathing  more  than  thankfulness ;  he  stood 
In  gentle  mojesty  serene,  yet  proud 
Of  that  light  victory,  of  prevented  crime 
Severely  joyful ;  bitter  strife  of  heart 
Spake  in  her  language — **  Had  it  been  but  dmA, 
I  yet  had  cursed  thee !  oh.  look  here,  kiok  here! 
(And  she  withdrew  the  clust'ring  curb  that  voAV 
The  rigid  deathfulness  of  that  fair  brow)    . 
Oh,  one  sole  feeling  to  this  dead  heart  seea'd 
A  duty  and  delight,  the  hate  of  thee. 
Cruel,  even  that  thou  enviest  me,  even  thaL" 
**  That,  British  maiden !  is  a  Saxon's  fiMV, 
Yet  mourns  thy  amorous  heart  in  gnilty  teaiir 
**  Is  there  not  beauty  in  a  Saxon's  rheek. 
Is  there  not  music  on  a  Saxon's  tongue, 
Is  there  not  tenderness  in  Saxon  heaili? 


SAMOR. 


and  true,  hit  love  to  me 
p  and  fond,  aa  mine  to  him : 
a,  he  waa — that  fiital  waa 
my  aacred  thought  of  him." — 
Wye'n  transparent  stream  abode 
and  their  declining  day 
I  child  enlighten 'd,  and  dispenaed 
;  o'er  their  darkening  eve ;  they  thought 
I  of  death  from  her  to  pert 
s  their  linking  to  the  grave, 
eam  in  unchaste  darkneas  quench'd 
«.  and  its  light  withdrew, 
aaha  the  life :  alone  they  dwelt, 
ind  cold  distaste  of  all, 
tude  had  made  them  sick 
I  hoUowneas,  and  if  she  foil'd 
ngs  roust  needs  be  false  and  frail, 
jroach'd  her,  for  so  near  the  grave 
*t  hate ;  but  for  her  sake  they  loathed 
liar  <ace,  that  once  they  loved. 
M  wont  to  wander,  wander'd  they ; 
twera  she  tended,  they  bound  up 
■are ;  their  chill  ond  shaking  handa 
tis  music  with  her  lute :  I  shrunk 

>  s^e  such  childish  joys, 
after-pleasure ;  the  same  hour 

t>m  their  woes,  their  parting  breath, 
guid  blessings  on  her  heod, 
luppliant  U)  the  throne  of  God, 
anwy." — Trembling  stood  she  there, 
strives  to  weep,  but  the  hard  tenra 
Iheir  source.    '*  Oh  thou  and  I, 
to  that  cold  head  she  spoke), 
*ep  upon  Iheir  graves,  and  win 
forgiveness ;  when  (hey  hear    . 
nd  how  fatal  were  our  loves, 
md  airs  to  waft  their  merry  down.** 
)eware !  repentance  must  be  chaste 
I  the  unsimn'd  snow ;  wilt  thou 
ith  the  memory  of  thy  sin. 
It  revel  in  thy  heart,  with  vows 
up  of  guilty  breath  impure, 
•ken  the  clear  air  that  dwells 
r  dwellings  of  the  dead ; 
lod  to  Pagan  paramour 
ng  lonae  affections  ?*'  **  Hard  and  cold 
It  to  have  robb'd  this  widow'd  heart 
}vely  breathing  thing  earth  bore, 
ipare,  the  sinless,  senseless  dead ! 
bright  stars  I  oft  have  sworn 

>  him;  shall  1  crown  my  sins 

I  will  weep,  and  fast,  aiKl  pray, 
rongh  stones  with  my  tender  knees, 
Mve  me  my  sad  thoughts  of  him. 
grace  for  all ;  my  earliest  prayer 
ercy  on  his  perish'd  soul, 
boae  who  dying  pray'd  for  me, 
d  and  sinful  self  the  last.*' 

ite  sorcery  of  womankind ! 
11*11  aome  cherish'd  loveliness 
th  innocent  hypocrisy 
ftilurea  in  such  tender  hues, 
SM 


We  blame  with  teafs.  enamour'd  while  we  UanM. 
Even  thoa  her  fervent  constancy  of  love 
Brighten'd  that  guilty  maiden.—^  God  will  weigh 
With  righteous  hand  thy  sorrows  and  thy  aina, 
Damsel ;  I  ikw  abaolve  thee,  nor  condemn. 
Come  thoa  with  me,  and  we  will  reunite 
That  beanteooa  boy'a  remains:  oh  thou,  even  tfaoo, 
Knew*st  thou  the  studious  cruelties,  cold  crimei 
By  these  barbarians  wrought  on  this  sad  land, 
Wouldst  pardon  this  dishonour  to  the  corpse 
Of  that  brave  youth.'*— She  leap'd  up  to  his  neck, 
**  And  who  art  thou,  that  doeat  such  savage  deeda. 
Yet  forcest  ua  to  love  thee?"— On  they  past, 
They  reach*d  the  place  of  death,  he  dug  away 
The  earth  that  fenced  from  wandering  kite  aikl  wolf 
Young  Abisa's  fiiir  limbs ;  he  soothed  her  woea 
By  soft  participation,  her  consoled 
By  suftering,  and  the  Chriaiian's  voice  rose  up 
In  prayera  for  mercy  on  a  Saxon*s  soul. 


BOOK  VII. 


How  measareleas  to  erring  human  sight 
Is  glory!  Gforioos  thy  majestic  state, 
Ilengist!  with  captive  cities  for  thy  thronea^ 
And  captive  nationa  thy  pale  satellitea, 
Britain,  with  all  her  beauty,  power,  and  wealth. 
Thy  palace  of  dominion.    Glorious  thou, 
Caswallon,  in  Caer  Ebranc's  statel^  courts. 
By  the  slow  wetera  of  the  wandering  Ouse^. 
Bright-sceptred  Renegade !  Kven  in  your  Crimea 
Glitteia  a  dealing  and  meteorous  pomp; 
Though  your  wild  voyage  hath  lain  throagh 

of  blood.  * 

Ye  ride  triumphant  in  your  ro3raI  port 
But  he,  sad  Pilgrim,  outcast  and  forlorn. 
How  doth  the  midnight  of  hn  honour  ahame 
Your  brood  meridmn,  his  wild  freedom  pass 
Your  plenitude  of  sway,  his  nakedness 
Transcend  your  sweeping  purples,  ray*d  with  gold ! 
Nor  wanteth  to  his  state  its  gorgeous  pride, 
And  high  peculiar  majesty ;  the  pomp 
Of  the  oonapiring  elements  sheds  on  him 
Tumultuous  grendeun ;  o'er  his  midnight  condi. 
Amid  the  scathed  oaks  of  the  mountain  moor. 
On  ifii  broad  wings  of  gloom  the  tempest  stoopa. 
Around  hia  head  in  crystal  coronets 
The  lightning  falls,  as  though  thy  fiery  hand. 
Almighty!  through  the  rolling  clouds  put  forth. 
Did  honour  to  the  Freeman.    Mighty  winds 
And  the  careering  thundeia  ^Mread  around 
Turbulent  music ;  darkness  rivals  day, 
Afxl  day  with  darkness  vies  in  stateliest  pride 
The  Avenger's  lofty  mberies  to  array. 
When  from  the  East  forth  leaps  the  warrior  Son 
In  panoply  of  golden  light,  dark  oowera 
His  own  proud  eagle,  marvellmg  what  stroog 
Uprising  lo  osarp  his  haughty  right. 
Drinka  in  the  intense  magnificence  with  brow 
UndaBled  and  noahrinking ;  nor  lo  him 
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Faib  homage  from  th«  living  ahopefl  of  earth : 
Od  him  the  tavage,  fierce  and  roonelrous,  lawn 
Tame  adoration ;  from  his  rugged  sleep 
The  witd  boar,  sleek  his  bristling  wrath,  aloof 
Shrinks,  the  grim  wolf  no  more  his  rest  disturbit 
Than  the  calm  motioa  of  the  moon  she  bays. 

Now,  by  her  native  sylvan  Wye,  that  Maid 
Left  to  cold  penitence  and  prayer,  again 
Sets  forth  the  high  Avenger:  now  his  path 
Through  To  way's  vale  winds  velvet  soft  and  green. 
The  year  is  in  its  waning  autumn  glow. 
But  the  warm  Sun,  with- all  his  summer  love, 
Hangs  o'er  this  gentle  valley,  loath  to  part 
From  the  blue  stream  that  to  his  amorous  beams 
Now  her  ooul  bnsom  spreads,  now  coyer  slides 
Under  her  alder  shade,  whose  umbrage  green, 
i.>Anring  and  breaking  the  fantastic  mys, 
The  deep  dark  mirror  frets  with  muzy  light 
A  day  that  seems  in  its  rich  noon  to  blend 
All  seasons*  choice  deliciousness,  high  hung 
On  Dinevaur  and  Carreg  Cennon  rude. 
And  on  bold  Drusslyn  gleam'd  the  woods  their  huee. 
Changeful  and  brilliant,  as  their  leaves  had  drunk 
The  sun's  empyreal  fountains ;  not  more  bright 
The  groves  of  those  Atlannc  Isles,  where  rove 
(Dream'd  elder  Poesy  such  foncies  sweet) 
The  spirits  of  the  brave,  stem  Peleus'  son. 
And  Diomede,  through  bowers  that  the  blue  air 
Arch'd  with  immortal  spring  of  fragrant  gold. 
The  merry  birds,  as  though  they  had  o'erdream'd 
The  churlish  winW,  spring-tide  virelays 
Carolling,  pruned  their  alUforgotten  plumes. 
Upon  the  sunny  shallow,  lay  the  trout 
Kindling  the  soft  gems  of  its  skin ;  the  snake 
As  fresh  and  wanton  in  its  green  attire 
Wound  its  gay  rings  along  the  flowery  sward. 

That  overpowering  beauty  in  mild  bonds 
Of  sweet  amazement  and  infatuate  bliss. 
Took  prisoner  Samor's  spirit.    On  a  rock, 
'Neath  a  white  canopy  of  glistening  birch. 
He  lay  syrrender'd.    The  thin  whimpering  leaves, 
The  welling  waters  flow,  the  lingering,  long, 
Love^  welling  descant  of  the  joyous  birds 
Came  mingling  with  the  languor  of  his  sense, 
Blost  soothing  each  in  turn,  must  slumb'ring  soft. 

*T  is  no  harsh  breaking  in  that  train  of  sound 
Delicious,  but  a  low  and  measured  dash 
That  blends  and  deepens  nil  the  mingling  tones ; 
'TIS  nought  to  cloud  or  dim  that  slow  intrudes 
On  the  universal  brilliance ;  crowning  all 
Moves  the  gay  apparition,  and  fires  up 
The  restless  glittering  to  intenser  blaze. 

Slow  up  the  tide  the  gaudy  bark  comes  on, 
Her  oars  scarce  startling  the  miruflled  air; 
The  waters  to  her  swan-like  prow  give  place. 
Along  the  oar-blades  leap  up  to  the  snn 
In  lucid  flakes,  and  dance,  as 't  vrere  their  spovt 
To  waft  that  beauteous  freight.    And  eiqaisite 
As  that  voluptuous  Memphian  on  the  stream 
Of  Cydnus,  leading  with  Uiss-braathiiig  ainici 


Her  throngs  of  rash  beholders,  glided  down 

To  welcome  to  his  soft  imprisonment 

The  Lord  of  half  the  world,  so  wondrous 

Under  an  awning  cool  of  fluttering  ailk 

The  Lady  of  that  graceful  galley  sate. 

But  not  in  her  instinct  the  melting  form 

With  passion,  the  smooth  limbs  in  dazzling  gkyw 

Translucent  through  the  thin  lascivious  veil. 

Skilful  with  careless  blandishments  to  fire 

The  louse  imaginations,  she  herein 

Leisst  like  that  Oriental  harlot  Queen. 

Of  all  her  slmpe,  of  all  her  soul  was  pride 

The  sustenance,  the  luxury,  the  Ufe. 

The  innate  scorn  of  her  full  eye  repaid 

With  lofty  thankleauiess  the  homage  iawn'd 

By  her  fair  handmaids,  and  her  oarmen  gay, 

Who  seem'd  to  wanton  in  their  servile  toil. 

Around  she  gazed,  as  in  her  haughtiness 

She  thought  that  God  had  form'd  this  living  ponp 

Of  woodland,  stream,  and  rock,  her  height  of  sml 

To  pamper,  that  to  welcome  her  the  earth 

Attired  its  breathing  brightness,  and  the  snn 

Only  on  her  look'd  from  his  azure  sphere. 

Knows  Samor  that  bright  I^y  ?  Who  knows  BOl 
Amid  her  twinkling  retinue  of  slara 
The  queenly  summer  moon  7  Ye  too  he  knowi^ 
The  minion  rowere  of  her  royal  state. 
Entitled  once  by  courteous  falsehoods  bland 
Nobles  of  Britain,  from  the  general  wreck 
Most  despicably  saved  by  Saxon  scorn. 
Meet  vassalage  for  Vortigem,  now  shrunk 
And  dwindled  from  proud  Briiains  sov'reign  lori 
To  petty  Prince  of  Dyfed.*     Ye  yet  cling 
Even  to  the  hollow  semblance  of  a  crown. 
Ye  gauzy  summer  motes,  that  float  and  bask 
In  the  warm  noontide  of  a  court,  light  things 
Of  noise  and  glittering,  that  to  royal  eais 
Tinkle  your  poisonous  flatteries,  then  most  praod 
When  most  obtrusive  your  gay  nothingnc 


Under  a  rock  where  Samor  lay  unseen 
Beneath  the  sparkling  birchen  shade,  the  bark 
Glided  so  near,  the  silver-twinkling  leaves 
Play'd  like  a  wavering  veil  o'er  the  bright  ftee 
And  marble  neck  of  that  reclining  Queen. 

Now,  Samor,  now 't  is  at  thy  thirsty  lips 
The  cup  of  vengeance,  now  qimfl^  deep,  quaff  dsif '• 
Now,  by  the  bones  that  bleach  on  .Ambri  plaii^ 
By  thy  lost  Emeric's  silent  chamber  bowers. 
By  that  soft  cheek  o'er  which  the  primnwe  bioaH^ 
Now  lanch  the  unerring  javelin !  lo.  she  templih 
The*Saxon*s  daughter,  and  the  fiibe  Ring's  bridle 
The  tame  and  baffled  lingering  of  revenge; 

And  up  the  Avenger  stood ;  a  ray  of  light 
Qniver'd  the  brandish 'd  javelin ;  creeping  aw« 
Froze  up  the  rowers*  hearts ;  down  fell  the  oan^ 
And  to  the  shore  round  swung  the  ungovem'd  talk' 

But  *mid  those  feminine  and  timoroua  men 
Intrepid  that  soft  lady  her  fiiir  front 
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Advanoed.  and,  "  Who  art  thou,  whoie  impioui  aim 
*  'Gainst  royalty's  anointed  head  dare  sway 
Irreverent  menace  ?" — "  One  whom  grinding  wrong, 
And  injuries  savage,  black,  and  manifold 
Have  alrooat  madden 'd  to  the  deep  base  shame 
Of  soiling  his  bright  arms  with  woman's  blood." 
(He  cast  the  javelin  from  him,  and  went  on) 
**  But  tell  thy  sire,  Rowena,  tell  thy  lord, 
Britons  have  yet  to  learn  their  codes  of  war. 
That  yet  fastidious  vengeance  will  not  slake 
But  on  a  worthy  victim  its  deep  thirst." 

Then  was  the  mingling  of  their  looks  elate, 
As  when  two  falconn,  far  from  this  low  earth. 
Meet  in  the  sun's  broad  blaze,  they,  glad  and  proud 
Each  of  their  kindred,  flap  their  radiant  winga. 

**  I  know  thee  now,  nnjestic  Rebel !  thee 
Tbe  untraceable,  untameable !  I  know 
The  chosen  Man  of  Fate !  of  all  our  race 
The  designated  danger  ,*  merciful 
Saxon  ne'er  coupled  with  thy  name  till  now. 
Tet  think  not  thou  from  rivalry  aloof 
In  proud  and  lonely  excellence  to  stand. 
For  with  requital  royal  and  profuse 
I  will  outsoar  thee ;  this  white  woman's  hand 
Shall  cast  thee  Hengist's  pardon  for  thy  deeds 
Of  guilty  fame;  this  smooth  and  purple  cheek 
Smile  thee  fair  honours  in  Coer  Merddbyn's  court" 

**  Pardon,  and  honour,  Lady !  one  alcme 
Jealous  prerogative  of  pardon  holds 
O^ar  Senior's  soul,  the  universal  God! 
Caer  Merddhyn's  honours!  lo  fall'n  Vortigern 
To  be  install 'd  primo  dalterer,  meekly  laud 
The  bounteous-hearted  monarch,  who  cast  off* 
His  throne,  his  people,  and  his  fame,  and  thought 
For  bride  so  fair  the  dowry  all  too  poor." 

No  wrath,  but  brighter  joy  the  Lady's  cheek 
Emblazon'd ;  "  Why  should  slight  and  tinsel  ties 
Of  blood  and  birthplace  hold  asunder  hearts 
Kindred  in  grandeur?  thou  art  brave  and  free. 
And  brave  and  free  is  Hengist ;  why  disdains 
Valour  to  mate  with  valour,  might  with  might f 
*Vak>ur  beneath  the  sun  goes  proudly  forth; 
And  in  the  cloudy  battle's  van  afTronts 
BQs  hauberk'd  foe,  but  folds  not  secret  steel 
Under  the  mild  and  festal  rube  of  peace. 
Nor  creeps  with  midnight  stealth  on  the  weak  sleep 
Of  women  and  soft  infants." — ^Then  appear'd 
Tears  in  her  haughty  eyes,  tears  beautiful. 
For  drops  of  shame  they  were  for  those  black  crimes 
Tbat  fleck*d  and  dimm'd  her  father's  blaze  of  lame. 
Still  paused  not  the  Avenger. — **  Did  my  God, 
Did  Britain  claim  the  offering,  I  dare  hope 
Tec  I  oouM  rend  from  this  worn  heart  away 
In  plaaaant  lust  of  vengeance :  private  wrongs 
Are  bat  thin  drops  in  my  full  tide  of  hate ; 
Bat  all  my  country's  mjuries,  all  my  God*8 
Concentrate  in  the  mighty  passion  flood. 
My  life,  my  soul,  my  being;  we  must  be, 
I  sod  thy  father,  through  all  space  of  time, 
Even  to  the  eod.  Destroyer  or  Destroy'd." 


"  Harsh  and  Implacable !  jret  be  not  thoa 
Disoourieoiis :  wilt  thou  to  Caer  Merddhyn  come, 
An  honour'd  guest,  in  freedom  to  depart 
When,  where  thou  wilt,  thy  pledge  my  royal  fiut||f' 

**  A  Saxon's  faith !"  burst  hitter  from  his  lips. 
He  check *(1  the  upbraiding  tone.    "If  fraud  and  sio 
In  such  a  lovely  temple  hold  their  shrine,  . 
It  were  not  strange  did  fiends  of  darkness  dwell 
Within  yon  beauteous  sun !"  But  she  with  smile 
Mild  as  May  morning  on  a  violet  bank, 
**  Why  stny'st  thou  f  can  the  Unconquerable  fiear— f' 
**  Fear,  Lady !  fear  and  1  are  strangers  now." 
*' What  wondnius  spell,"  pursued  her  playful  mirth, 
**  So  steels  thee  ?" — "  One  most  simple  and  roost  strong, 
A  calm  proud  conscience,  and  a  foiih  in  God." 

Then  sate  he  by  the  Lady's  side ;  set  fiurth 
Upon  its  dancing  voyage  down  the  tide 
The  bark  obeisant  to  its  dashing  oars. 
But  those  gay  rowers  veering  with  the  wind 
Of  soft  court  favour,  'gan  with  subtle  joy 
And  cold  factitious  transport  hail  again 
Their  gentle  peer,  their  old  and  honour'd  friend. 
But  with  a  glance  the  imperial  lady  froze 
To  silence  their  smooth-lying  lips,  nor  brook'd 
Idle  intrusion  on  her  rapturous  feast. 
Deep  drank  she  in  the  nM\jesty  and  pomp. 
Wherewith  instinct  the  Avenger  moved  and  spake, 
And  what  high  beauty  from  heroic  soul 
Emanates  on  the  outward  shape,  nor  pall'd 
On  her  insatiate  appetite  the  joy  ;* 
Till  that  commercing  deep  of  stately  thoughti. 
Proud  admiration,  and  intense  delight 
In  what  is  heart-subliming,  towering,  grand. 
Regenerate  from  the  trance  that  bathed  her  senses 
Sprang  up  a  fiery  passion,  o'er  her  flow'd 
Secret  the  intoxicating  ecstasy. 
Love,  dangerous,  deep,  intolerable  love. 

What  beauteous  seeming  and  magnificeot, 
Weareth  that  brilliant  sin  ?  now  not  o'er  her 
Came  it  in  melting  languor,  soft  and  bland. 
But  like  her  own  high  nature,  eminent. 
Disdainful,  and  elate,  allied  to  all 
That  beautified,  that  glorified,  and  seem'd 
Mysterious  union  of  upeoaring  spirits. 
Wedding  of  k>fty  thoughts  with  lofty  thoughlib 
And  the  fine  joy  of  being  to  this  earth 
A  thing  of  wonder :  and  as  floats  the  air 
Clear,  white,  and  stainless  in  the  highest  heaven^ 
Seem'd  fmra  its  exaltation  fresh  and  pure. 
Above  all  taint  her  amorous  madness  rose. 
Had  it  seem'd  love,  her  very  pride  had  quelKd 
The  unplumed  fantasy,  her  inbred  scorn 
Warr'd  on  the  young  infirmity,  but  now 
Upon  her  soul's  bold  crest  it  planted  high 
Its  banner  of  dominion,  and  she  haifd 
Its  coming  as  a  guest  of  pomp  and  power. 

But,  though  o*er  all  her  features  mantling  ipead 
A  vivid  restlessness,  a  lustrous  glow, 
A  deepening  purple,  though  her  eye  indulged 
Richer  delirium,  though  her  languid  breath 
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CaniA  with  a  throb  and  struggled  from  her  heart, 

Yet  in  that  noble  kindncM  that  ditdains 

With  greedy  and  aiupiciotn  gaze  to  aearch 

The  tin  that  may  be,  rather  chastening  all 

With  his  own  native  purity,  serene 

The  Warrior  sate.    The  placid  gliding  bark 

With  motion  like  to  stillness,  flowing  on. 

Where  with  green  diadem  of  woods  above. 

Beneath  the  white  breadth  of  the  expanding  stream, 

Caer  Merddhyn  in  the  liquid  noontide  rose.. 

Fair  ruae  Caer  Merddhyn,  rose  her  towery  height 
T%e  air  enriching,  nor  mis-seem 'd  a  King 
Such  stately  dwelling;  populous  her  streets. 
And  thronged  with  human  faces,  but  o'er  all 
A  lassitude  and  heavy  sadness  hung, 
Blankness  of  looks  and  weariness  of  hearts. 
And  listiessnesB  of  motion  faltering  on. 
With  all  the  pomps,  the  luxuries  of  life. 
It  seem'd  a  city  of  the  dead.    The  shapes. 
The  steps  of  men  were  there,  but  soul  and  spirit. 
And  stirring  energy,  and  vivid  mind. 
Fusion  and  earnestness  in  torpor  slept. 
The  cold  blood  stagnates  in  the  drowsy  veins. 
Alike  all  feelings  lazy  languor  seal'd ; 
To  still  them,  not  delight,  the  mothen  held 
Their  infants,  as  the  radiant  Queen  past  on ; 
But  even  in  them  the  laughing  spring  of  joy 
Was  dead,  and  dry,  and  frozen. — "Ob,  high  God ! 
(So  spake  the  Wanderer  in  his  secret  soul) 
Hath  tyranny  such  bleak  and  withenng  power 
Man's  heavenly  essence  to  embrute,  and  thou, 
Ooce  princely  Vortigem,  the  tyrant  thou !" — 

Worse  sight!  worse  shame!  they  reach  the  broad 
hill's  brow. 
Where  in  its  rojralty  the  palace  look'd 
Awe  on  its  vassal  city ;  there,  even  there. 
On  that  high  threshold,  armed  Saxon  files 
From  the  weak  people  fenced  the  weaker  King. 
But  through  that  legion  hateful  and  accurst 
Onward  the  Avenger  that  bright  Lady's  hand 
Led,  as  the  Sibyl  sage  the  Love-queen's  son 
Calm  through  the  doleful  regions  of  the  dead. 

Within  the  hall  with  royal  banners  hong, 
And  shields  of  royal  blazon,  royal  arms. 
Least  rojral  he,  sate  Vortigem ;  deep  thought 
And  miserable  on  his  laded  brow 
Traced  its  bleak  lines ;  before  him  glittering  lay 
The  crown  of  Britain,  which  his  eye  perused 
With  a  sick  sadness,  as  each  gem  were  lull 
Of  woeful  ruminations,  blank  remorse ; 
And  as  bad  Angels  loothe,  yet  upward  watch. 
Heaven's  Sun,  bright  type  of  their  once  radiant  state. 
Even  so  in  bitterness  that  fallen  King, 
Ptunfully  banqueting  on  self-reproach, 
A  droar  remembrance  of  lost  grandeurs  drew    - 
From  that  fair  ring,  and  cursed  its  blaze  that  flaah'd 
Past  splendours  o'er  the  darkness  of  his  sonl. 
And  memory  from  what  height  to  what  depth  sunk. 
He  welters  in  the  abyss  of  shame  profound. 
Beside  him  o'er  his  harp  Anenrin  bow'd. 
The  white-hair'd  Bard,  sole  fidthfnl  h6,  nle  fiiffid ; 
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Look  down  on  earth's  distinctions,  high  and  low. 

Sunken  or  soaring,  as  the  equal  sun 

Sheds  light  along  the  vale  and  mountain's  brow. 

He  in  the  hall  of  feaxting  who  fast  aeal'd 

The  treasures  of  his  harmony,  now  poun 

Into  the  wounded  heart  his  syrups  sweet. 

And  laps  it  in  the  Hilkon  folds  of  sound. 

But  even  along  his  strings  the  infecttous  grief 

Hath  crept,  and  wither  d  up  the  wantonness 

And  lust  in  wayward  wanderings  of  despair     , 

Stray  the  vague  tones ;  noon  burets  full  and  free 

A  start,  a  swell  of  pride,  then  sinks  away 

Involuntary  to  such  doleful  fall. 

Misery  so  musical,  its  languid  breath 

Feeds,  while  it  softens  the  deep-rooted  woe. 

Such  melodies  at  tragic  midnight  heard 

'Mid  a  deserted  city,  glidmg  o'er 

The  deep  green  moss  of  tower  and  fane  o'ertfaioii^ 

Had  soem'd  immortal  sorrows  in  the  air. 

O'er  man's  inconstant  grandeurs.    Sud  such  wreck, 

More  sad.  more  worthy  Angels  woe  the  waate 

And  desolation  of  a  noble  mind. 

High  fertile  faculties  run  wild  and  rank. 

Bright  fiery  qualities  in  darkness  sluked. 

That  liquid  intercourse  of  giief  broke  ofll^ 

Thus  spake  the  King — "  Who  thus  unbidden 

On  kingly  solitude  7  why  ask  I  thee  7 

No  brow  between  the  ^>^ot  and  Southern  set 

Beareth  such  gallant  imiolence  abroad. 

But  Samor,  the  wild  Wanderer,  the  denoanced. 

The  desperate!  Art  thou  here  to  stun  mine 

With  ••  Vortigem  is  object,  lost,  disgraced  P 

T  is  well  that  with  thee  comes  my  bright 

My  poverty's  rich  treasure,  roy  night  a  star. 

Beauteous  Rowena." — Joy  seem'd  hw,  but  yet 

Was  et&rt  and  was  struggle  in  that  joy. 

The  clinging  of  a  desperate  soul  to  what 

It  would  delight  in.  but  did  not  delight. 

The  striving  of  a  barren  heart  to  force 

The  perish'd  bltKNii  of  pleasure. — •*  King,  I 

To  put  a  spell  ii^wn  thee,  conjure  up 

Thy  valour  from  its  tomb  within  thy  breast. 

To  rend  the  adamant  that  trammels  fast 

Thy  strength  of  soul.  By  yon  bright  glaive  that  i 

By  l'>k's  wild  bank,  beneath  his  father's  shield. 

The  rojral  Caledonian's  Son ;  yon  flag. 

That,  when  by  fated  Aries  rash  Bntain  kaC 

Her  wild  bright  hazard  for  imperial  state. 

Clouding  the  car  of  adverse  victory  shook 

Untamish'd  in  the  sun  its  blazon  broad. 

Nor  stoop'd  though  all  was  fallen ;  by  yon  ridi  ( 

Whereon  when  flow'd  the  holy  oil,  this  isle 

From  all  her  seas  her  gratulant  acclaim 

Sent  op.  and  overcast  heaven's  vault  with  joy; 

By  Vortigem,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  wise  .*"— 

**  Brave!  wise !  ay,  that  it  is.    The  verieat  wrtiek 

That  from  base  birth-place  to  his  baaer  grave. 

Creeps  with  his  fellow  reptilea,  that  ne'er  1 

What  luxury  'tis,  what  loftiness  to  soar. 

And  with  one  soul  to  wield  a  boat  of  aouli 

In  free  subjection,  oh  that  fireleos  diat. 

Clay  iminform'd  that  ooly  Uvea  to  di*^ 
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Tbat  HI  to  roe  a  God  :  to  me  whoie  curM. 
And  brand,  and  mock  it  is  to  have  been  great — 
And  be— oh !  Sanior,  Samor,  I  was  King. 
King  of  this  specious,  rich,  and  glorious  isle, 
And  thou,  and  such  as  thou,  my  regnl  state 
Didst  vassal ;  novr,  but  now  on  eye  may  trace 
The  circuit  of  my  realm,  a  shepherd's  boy 
Count  my  thin  people,  like  his  mountain  flock." 

"  Oh,  Monarch,  ill  must  be  atoned  by  good, 
And  to  repentant  deeds  of  mightiest  fiime 
Heaven  can  upraise  the  farthest  sunken.    Power 
Fails  not  the  aspirant  will.    I  knew  ihee  once 
A  being  of  those  arduous  energies, 
Stmng  aspirations,  graspings  undefined, 
Tumultuous  thirsts  and  passions,  that  of  man 
Make  Fiend  or  Angel." — "  True,  too  true,  but  thoa 
Hast  seized  the  Seraph's  air-plumed  wings,  and  I 
The  Demon's  vans  of  darkness.    Had  all  fallen, 
AU  perish'd,  one  wide  ignominy  swept 
Princes  and  Lords  oiid  People.  I  had  found 
A  forlorn  comfort  in  the  general  wreck ; 
But  in  its  curat  sublimity  thy  fame 
Obtrudes  its  radiant  presence,  and  makes  groan 
This  ruin  of  a  Monarch." — *<  Rare  it  is. 
Oh  King,  in  Fame's  rich  galaxy  to  shine 
With  steadfast  blaze  un withering,  but  to  dawn 
From  darkness,  scatter  off  the  black  eclipse 
That  veils  the  wither'd  lustre,  this  most  rare, 
Maketh  man's  soul  an  everlasting  (ire 
Worthy  the  God  that  hung  the  heavens  with  light ; 
"Tis  hard  for  downcast  spirit  to  o'erleap 
Rain's  sad  barrien,  but  Heaven's  angels  drop 
Soft  dews  beneath  his  burning  feet,  his  flight 
Imp  with  strong  plumes ;  his  coming  doth  adom 
The  earth  he  moves  on ;  till  Remorse  abash *d 
Befan  the  orient  glories  fiides  and  flies." 

**  Peace!  peace !  thou  canst  not  see  what  cold  within 
lies  like  a  palsy  cm  the  flagging  powera. 
Makes  me  a  thin  and  shrinking  reed,  the  sport 
Of  every  lazy  wind,  the  shape,  the  life. 
The  woe,  without  the  faculties  of  man : 
Shame,  Shame. — Oh.  turn  thy  lofty  brow  away. 
Heavy  it  hangs  o'er  me  like  loosened  crag 
Over  the  mountain  traveller — I  endure, 
Of  all  this  nation,  the  curse-wrinkled  lips. 
Out-pointed  Angers,  ribald  jests,  coarse  scorns. 
Men  that  have  lick'd  the  dust  beneath  my  feet. 
Worn  their  tame  faces  by  the  mould  of  mine. 
Them,  to  confront  even  them."— Unkingly  tears 
Choked  the  full  utterance,  met  his  eye  the  glance 
Of  that  proud  Queen,  who,  all  unmark'd,  drank  in 
That  passionate  discourse,  from  her  contempt, 
ThoQgh  far  below  his  own,  he  shrunk,  and  wrought 
To  a  brief  pride  his  won  dejected  mien. 
"  Here  is  my  throne,  my  kingdom  in  this  breast. 
My  diadem  the  wealth  of  light  that  shines 
From  yon  &ir  brow  upon  me." — Stronger  pain 
Burst  in  upon  the  infant  pride :  forth  fled 
The  Monarch,  happy  could  he  fly  himself 
Him  follow'd  that  old  Bard.    T  is  vain,  all  voin, 
(Thus  apake  the  high  Avenger.)  **  Beauteous  Qaeen, 
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I  claim  thy  faith,  and  part" — **  So  swift,  ao  soon. 
Our  fostal  cheer  untested,  welcome  rup 
Uncrown 'd  7" — *'  Fair  Queen,  in  the  pellucid  stream 
My  beverage  dances ;  the  coarse  mountain  boor 
Shares  his  hard  fare  with  me ;  the  hand  that 
The  winged  wanderers  of  the  air,  feasts  ma.' 
With  lips  in  act  of  speech  opart,  the  Queen, 
As  to  her  will  her  tongue  disdainful  scom*d 
Allegiance,  chain'd  in  silence  stood  ogain. 
Twice  she  essay 'd  to  speak,  twice  o'er  her  shanM 
Swept  his  petrific  hand,  and  rosy  fire 
O'er  face  and  neck  and  forehead  flush'd,  till  shrunk 
From  that  strong  heat  the  eye,  and  down  on  earth 
Settled  its  close-fringed  orb ;  with  pressure  soft 
Her  blushing  fingen  his  bronzed  band  embraced. 

**  Here  in  this  palace  is  my  rule,  this  land 
Is  mine  by  my  prevailing  power :  wouldst  thoa 
Of  this  high  seat,  this  realm  be  lord  ?— Why  start! 
Unwonted  colour  to  thy  cheek  7  why  shrinks 
Into  its  sphere  thine  eye  7   Said  I  this  sool, 
And  what  soft  beauty  glitters  in  this  shape. 
Had  it  appall'd  thee  T'— Eageriy  she  grasp'd 
The  hand  she  held,  as  though  from  thence  to  wring 
A  swift  reply,  yet  gazed  upon  the  earth. 
As  wistful  'neath  its  darkness  she  might  shrink 
From  her  own  shame.    Blank  wonder  Samor'a  fanw 
To  living  stone  congeal'd— **  This  then  the  cloM 
To  all  thy  lavish  love  of  Vortigem !" 

"  My  love !  he  was  a  King,  upon  his  brow 
The  beauty  of  a  royal  crown,  his  height 
Dominion,  like  a  precious  mantle,  dipt 
In  heaven's  pure  light  array'd,  and  o'er  him  flung 
Transcendent  grandeur ;  above  all  he  stood. 
And  I  by  such  fond  splendoun  woo'd  and  won. 
Took  seat  upon  his  eminence ;  a  plant 
To  spread,  and  mantle  an  imperial  throne, 
Not  like  tame  ivy  round  a  ruin  creep, 
Or  wreathe  the  tomb  of  royalty.    His  pride 
I  wedded,  not  his  shame ;  bats  may  not  build 
With  the  light-loving  lark.    He,  he  himselft 
By  selfabasement  has  divorced  me,  set 
Distance  between  us  wide  and  for  as  heaven 
From  the  black  pit  of  in&my."— **  High  Queen, 
What  seest  thou  in  this  bleak  and  batter'd  brow, 
These  rough  scathed  limbs,  this  wan  and  sunken 
With  misery's  rugged  furrows  deeply  plough'd 
To  dazzle  or  delight  ?    Loift  outcast  I, 
Friendless,  but  daily,  nightly  by  fierce  foes 
Beset  and  hunted  like  a  loathsome  brute ; 
Thy  nation's  mothera  vent  all  bate  on  me. 
Link  with  a  scathing  curse  no  name  but  mine. 
Oh,  what  wouldst  thou  and  softness  with  a  life 
Like  mine  so  dreary,  desperate,  dark,  and  fierce  T* 

*'0h,  't  is  because  all  hate  thee,  that  I  love. 
Because  all  dread  thee,  I  would  male  with  thee; 
Thy  miseries,  thy  dangera  deeper  plunge 
My  soul  in  passion,  that  alone  thou  walk'st 
Smote  at  by  every  arm,  yet  struck  by  none. 
That  mastery  of  thy  single  soul  holds  down 
Th6  Saxon's  mounting  empire,  clips  its  wingi 
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Rapacious  and  wide-ahadowmg.  that  thy  fame 

Like  a  rich  rainbow  cloud,  saib  on  through  air, 

To  mortal  grasp  impalpable,  to  tight 

In  lonely  brilliance  manifest ;  my  soul 

To  that  thy  airy  chariot  would  aspire. 

And  dazzle  by  thy  side,  and  daunt  the  world." — 

**  Looee  and  unrighteous  to  thy  lawful  Lord, 
Yet  wouldst  ihou  poison  with  adulterous  shame 
Its  spotless  lustre,  its  pure  white  defile. 
And  dog  with  guilt  its  vaunted  wheels."  —  ** Guilt! 

Guilt! 
Ah,  now  I  know  why  mine  eye  shrunk  from  thine. 
Why  sought  the  base  earth,  why  brook'd  not  my 

tongue 
The  motions  of  my  will — but  we — shrink  we  ? 
The  lofty  aro  their  own  high  law;  dull  codes. 
Cold  customs,  trammel  but  the  base ;  our  sins 
Shall  be  the  wanderings  of  the  meteor  fire. 
More  wonder'd  than  the  regular  calm  stars  : 
Oar  acting  shall  ennoble,  what  tame  tongues 
Falter  at  even  in  word ;  opinions,  hues 
Shall  at  our  haughty  bidding  shift  and  change. 
And  what  we  do,  shall  therefore  be  call'd  great 
Tet,  yes,  I  feel  thy  shrinking  hand,  I  see 
White-lipp'd  abhorrence  quivering  in  thy  mien 
Ai  at  some  loathsome  viper.    Woe,  oh  woe 
To  him  that  tramples  on  the  viper's  wrath." — 
Then  shook  she  back  her  golden  hair,  away 
Cast  his  cold  hand. — **  Ho.  Saxons  at  the  gate, 
Ho,  Saxons,  to  your  injured  Queen !"    The  hall 
Sudden  was  walled  with  fiery  arms  and  spears 
Bickering  fierce  menace ;  numerous,  swift,  and  strong, 
As  when  old  Cadmus  by  clear  Dirce  spread 
That  dangerous  seed  uncouth,  long,  wide,  and  bright 
Under  the  fatal  ploughshare  leap'd  to  life. 
To  haroc  the  wild  harvest  and  shook  up 
Its  bearded  grim  fertility  of  death. 
Bat  then  his  sword  the  Avenger  grasp'd,  and  cried, 
**  Twice  have  I  trusted  Saxon  faith,  and  twice 
Beneath  my  feet  the  smooth  fair  ice  hath  bunt 
Its  glassy  treachery :  once  this  arm  redeem'd 
The  infatuate  blindness.    Saxons,  I  am  he. 
Who  with  his  single  strength  on  Ambri  plain 
Scared  your  hot  massacre,  3rour  proudest  necks 
Strew'd  for  his  pavement  of  retreat  ye  see 
Mine  arm  unwither'd,  my  unbroken  sword.' 
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But  they  sprung  onward ;  that  bright  Lady's  brow 
Awful  delight  absorbed  ike  while,  she  moved 
Before  I  heir  wnth,  her  arm's  high  sway  waved  back 
Their  fury  from  her  presence.    Swift  they  came. 
Swift  they  departed ;  silence  down  the  walb 
Crept  o'er  the  banners  broad,  and  pendent  shielda. 

She  look'd  on  Samor,  all  his  pride  was  hers. 
She  look'd  on  Samor,  all  that  pride  was  quench'd 
In  exquisite  mild  transport;  at  his  feet 
The  Queen,  the  haughty,  the  disdainful  fell! 
Her  fine  fair  hair  lay  floating  on  the  earth ; 
Her  round  arms  clung  beseeching  to  his  kneea. 

"  A  curse  upon  me,  that  my  wilful  heart 
Gainst  head  so  brave,  so  noble,  dream'd  of  wrath. 


Of  danger  and  rude  menace.  What  I  did, 
I  know  not;  what  I  said,  it  pleased  not  thee; 
Enough,  't  was  base,  't  was  criminal,  *t  was  frlia. 
Oh  Chief!  when  we  would  compass  wild  deavM^ 
Words  alien  to  the  heart  start  up,  yet  seem 
Most  strong  perauasion ;  of  all  serpents,  soora 
Stings  to  worse  frenzy,  worst  a  woman's  souL 
Forget  all,  all  forget,  but  one  soft  word. 
And  that  I  charge  ihee,  by  thy  rescued  life. 
Forget  not." — •*  I^y.  were  I  rich  in  love. 
As  yon  full  Sun  in  light  I  could  not  spare 
A  beam  upon  a  Saxon.  Mow,  but  now 
The  fountains  of  my  heart  ore  dry,  the  stock 
Where  fresh  and  rich  my  green  aflections  bknn'd. 
Is  wither'd  to  the  root;  hard,  doleful,  dead. 
My  breast's  impassive  iron  sratters  ofT 
All  melting  blandishments,  all  soft  delights^ 
As  the  waved  banner  the  thin  morning  dew& 
With  one  harsh  discord  to  consummate  ail ; 
Thou  art  thy  Father's  daughter." — She  aroaa 
In  miserable  calmness  resolute. 
She  took  his  hand,  she  led  him  forth,  beneath 
The  murky  scowling  of  those  Soxons  stem. 
Whose  angr>'  wonder  scarce  herself  cootroU'd: 
Gave  one  fond  lingering  presaure,  and  but  ooa^ 
Then  watch'd  him  through  the  city,  up  the  vale, 
If  gazing  with  such  emptinew  of  eye 
Were  watcliing,  which  his  distance  seem'd  lo 
Gradual  to  hollower  wanness;  down  her  anna 
Hung,  only  that  she  stood  and  faintly  breathed. 
Pulse,  motion,  sense,  life,  all  seem'd  fled  with  hift 

Sudden  above  her,  the  mild  air  'gan  waft 
Wild  fiery  sounds,  like  those  of  baule  mom 
Which  champing  war-steed's  neigh,  and  lanoe'imk 
Impatient  answers.    On  the  palace  top 
Ancurin  in  his  bardic  glory  stood ; 
The  sunlight  on  his  old  prophetic  brow 
Flosh'd  strong,  yet  dazzled  not,  his  long  while  lodi 
Stream'd  back  upon  his  azure  robe,  like  rack 
O'er  heaven's  unclouded  blue,  his  pale  thin  hand 
With  strength  of  mounting  phrenzy  lanch'd  abraai 
The  war-«nng  of  Cassivelau :  glad  sounds 
To  that  tranced  queen,  fur  Samor's  hastier  port 
Deliberate  grandeur  slacken'd,  he  look'd  back. 
Proud  gratitude  for  that  wild  flattery. — **  All, 
All  in  one  wide  conspiracy  (so  spake 
Rowena's  bitter  Joy),  thee,  only  thee 
To  glorify.    Oh,  were  man  mute,  this  earth 
Would  leap  to  utterance  of  thy  fame,  the  wiodi 
Find  voices  eloquent,  the  streams,  the  atones 
To  lofty  music  burst  of  thy  renown." 

Slowly  retired  the  Queen ;  she  call'd  aroood 
Her  slaves,  her  handmaids ;  arrogant  their  looki 
Seem'd  to  confront  her,  eyes  aye  wont  to  shrink 
Before  her  gaze,  now  seem'd  to  pry  and  pieroa 
Her  deepest  soul's  recesses ;  and  she  bloah'd 
Even  in  her  plenitude  of  scorn.    They  Hood 
Trembling  before  her  wajrward  mood,  yet  seeaVI 
Mo<^keriea  their  tremors;  solitude  she  oooght 
Yet  solitude  found  none,  things  senselow  took 
Stem  cognizance  of  all  her  acta,  her  tivMighli ! 
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the  empty  walls,  weak  laughing  sounda 
o'er  her  shame,  pervaded  wide 
il  air,  all  with  herself  at  league 
IS  upon  herself.    Dim  evening  fails 
md  sky,  slow  flits  the  shadowy  night, 
jre!"  she  cried,  "  ray  steed !  alone  1  ride." 
to  find  her  every  look  a  law, 
It  ^t>ndeni  all  so  swiA  obey. 

n's  white  sickle  tenderly  array 'd 

)us  lustre  the  grey  heavens;  scarce  tinged 

.'ebs,  whiten'd  not  the  yellow  crown 

.avmg  forest ;  ignorant, 

gn'd  ignorance  'guiling  even  herself, 

Samor's  track  the  Lady  rides. 

a  stag  that  couches  on  the  heath ; 
ir  dim  cheek  brightens,  from  her  steed 
mounts,  she  ruffles  not  the  fern, 
prings  printless  up  beneath  her  feet, 
r  gliding  to  that  slumbering  man. 
him,  she  starts  back. — "  Oh,  came  I  here, 
Mised,  him,  only  him  to  seek, 
?rs  mine  immodest  heart  with  flight, 
,  perchance  with  hate !  yet  wonderous  he, 
I  in  rest  as  action !  Sleep'st  thou  calm, 
iberlem  as  these  brown  heath-spikes  rise 
spears  around  thee,  for  thy  blood 
one  furious  thirst?  Unwise  and  rash! 
ou  slurober'st  not  unguarded,  sleep ; 
vena  mingle  with  thy  dreams, 
ly,  brcathinfly  as  now!  He  wakes — 
^ven  in  slumber  that  harsh  name 
lis  sense." — His  eyes  unfold,  nor  start, 
vision ;  wonder's  self  is  calm, 
it  in  with  mild  tmshrinking  gaze. 
*ight  hair,  like  threads  of  silver  streak 
ight,  her  fair  forehead '8  marble  arch 
s  fearfulnees,  ecstatic  doubt, 
the  dewiness  of  melting  snow, 
>lanch'd  its  stainless  glilier  pure. 
I  slow  that  melody  of  mien 
the  slumberer,  ere  the  reason  woke, 
was  drunken,  one  hand  folded  hers 
sr'd  not  its  pressure,  nor  withdrew, 
,  yet  motionless :  his  rising  head 
er  other  arm  such  pillowing  sofl, 
I  ringdove  on  its  mate's  smooth  down. 
>  not,  moved  not.   'T  is  the  noon  of  night, 
o  to  Samor  not  by  sif^n  or  sound 
•rise  art  to  mark  the  fleeting  time, 
ng  of  the  starry  heavens ;  but  e'er 
of  the  secret  soul,  by  calm 
iding  into  the  soothed  heart, 
m  turbulent  day  and  weary  evo, 
vn  hour,  her  consecrated  spot 
wilderness.    She  comes,  she  comes, 
have  dropt  her  from  their  silvery  folds; 
ir  waf)s  her,  the  rank  earth  impure 
le  skims,  distrust,  doubt,  fear,  no  place 
sinless  candour  of  her  mien. 
Bofl  security  she  melts 
ferer'd  soul,  she  fills  his  senae. 


Her  sofbiess  like  the  nightingale's  first  notes 

Afler  rude  evening,  o'er  his  passioo  steals: 

He  cast  not  off  Rowena's  hand«  it  fell 

As  from  a  dead  man's  grasp;  alow  rote  his  haad 

From  its  fair  zone,  ai  from  a  bank  of  snow 

The  winter  traveller,  by  its  smoothness  guiled 

Almost  to  deathful  sleep;  he  dares  not  now 

Welcome  that  heavenly  visitant,  nor  could. 

Nor  would  he  her  mild  rescue  bid  depart 

Nor  darss  he  now  with  chill  abhorrence  shrink 

From  that  impassion 'd  Lady ;  on  his  lips 

Clang  wretched,  pale,  beseechingness,  that  fiwnad 

Nor  word  nor  sound.    But  time  for  thought  in  her 

Gave  time  for  shame,  for  struggling  pride  gave  time. 

*'  Thou  deem'st  me  loose,  wild,  wanton,  deem'st  me 

come 
To  lure  thee  with  light  sweets  of  lawless  love. 
Hunting  mine  own  shame  through  the  midnight 

woods. 
Oh  false,  all  false.— How  thee  shall  I  persuade. 
Ay  me!  that  scarce  persuade  myself,  'twas  chanot* 
"T  was  fate,  't  was  ministration  of  bad  spirits. 
That  led  me  thoughtless,  hopeless — did  I  say 
Hopeless  7  yet  scorn  not  thon,  the  lightest  won 
Are  ofl  best  won.    Oh  why,  ere  now  so  mild, 
So  gentle,  why  so  stem,  so  ghastly  still  V* 
'*  Thou  lovest  my  pride,  my  honour,  my  renown ; 
Now,  Queen  Rowena,  ma)rst  thou  do  a  deed 
Shall  make  my  pnde  thine  own,  make  thee  my  fbont 
Of  honour,  all  my  noontide  of  renown 
On  thee  in  all  its  golden  brilliance  shine ; 
And  if  henceforth  man's  voice  cry  out.  High  deeds 
Hath  Samor's  arm  achieved,  thy  heart  shall  bound 
And  thy  lips  answer,  *  Mine !  all  mine !'  and  I 
Will  bless  thee,  thank  thee,  praise  thee  for  that  tradi.'' 


O'er  proud  Rowena  past  his  solemn  voice 
Tremendously  delightful,  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  over  Jove's  boll-minist'ring  bird, 
That  sternly  rocks  on  th'  agitated  air. 
**  Speak,  speak ;  'tis  hours,  't  is  years  until 't is  done.'* 
Retum'd  one  brief,  one  powerful  word — **  Depart" 
She  struggled  yet  to  wear  the  loAy  light 
That  flush'd  her  brow ;  she  struggled,  and  she  feQ 
Her  white  arms  round  his  neck.    Light  as  the  breeie 
Pass'd  over  his  her  cheek.    Then  back 
She  started,  seized  her  courser's  rein ;  far,  far 
The  rocks  gave  answer  to  its  trampling  boo&. 

To  solitude,  to  peace,  ah,  not  to  peace ! 
Was  Samor  left;  large  dewy  beads  distil 
From  his  full  brow,  as  from  the  forest  leaves 
The  suony  icicle :  fierce,  merciless. 
Relentless  inquest  o'er  himself  he  holds, 
In  him  a  sin  in  thought  is  sin  in  deed. 

"  And  I,  that  on  the  frantic  waxen  wings 
Of  mine  own  arrogance,  have  deem'd  my  soul 
I  Kindred  and  heritor  of  that  rich  bliss 
That  bathes  the  Angels*  radiant  wings  in  strength ; 
:  That  wander'd  o'er  this  sublunary  wild 
;  As  with  a  chartered  scorn,  that  mix'd  with  men 
,  But  in  disdainful  mastery  to  o'er-rule 
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Their  dim  and  wovering  defltinies,  that  took 

With  noble  violence  admiring  earth, 

0*er  me  hath  paaiiion  wound  her  silken  neti; 

And  that  eoft  Dalila,  lascivioiu  sin. 

Shorn  my  full  honoura.    Now,  who  clothed  my  atepa 

With  darkneia,  dread,  and  danger,  hung  my  arms 

With  lightning,  kept  at  bay  the  envious  death 

That  feasts  upon  the  famous  of  mankind ; 

God,  God  abandons  me.    So  fiirewell  pride. 

And  with  pride  farewell  strength,  the  burning  hope, 

Glad  agonies,  brave  bliss  of  holy  war, 

TVansports  of  trampling  on  my  cr>untry's  foes. 

And  all  the  beauty,  majesty,  renown. 

Vengeance,  of  thy  triumphal  slate.    Ye  too, 

Farewell,  soft  midnights,  delicate  regards 

Fix'd  on  me  from  fond  eyes  yet  bright  from  heaven. 

Mild  agitations  of  the  purer  sense. 

FVeah  bloomings  of  my  faded  joys,  ye  dreams 

Lovelier  than  actual  blias.  as  heaven  than  earth, 

Emeric  abandons  me.    For  how  can  snow 

Drop  on  his  foul  earth  stainless  7  how  canst  thou 

Visit  UDsullied  thy  sad  shrine  defiled. 

Or  beam  upon  this  lust-benighted  heart? 

Oh  never  felt  before,  the  fenr  to  front 

Mine  own  past  life,  the  ignoble  shame  that  bums 

At  human  sight,  and  memory  that  ne'er  sleeps; 

Heart-sickening  at  its  own  deformities, 

A  miserable  welcome  bid  I  ye ; 

Come,  dismal  comforters,  faint-footed  guides, 

Teach  me  the  hate  of  life,  the  dread  of  death." 

And  Samor  wander'd  on,  not  now  with  scope 
Resolved,  and  steady  purpose  that  abmrb*d 
And  fix'd  on  one  stem  centre  all  his  soul. 
True  OS  the  arrow  to  its  mark.    Now  where, 
Whither,  is  all  indiflerent;  he  pursues 
The  wildering  of  the  forest  track,  the  brook 
Winding  its  lucid  error :  two  sad  days 
And  chance  hath  led  him  back  to  Wye's  green  bonk. 

Sudden  hef(>re  him  swept  in  gallant  pack. 
Fleet  hounds,  whose  keen  scent  quaflTd  the  rooming 

dews. 
Sole  on  their  track  a  noble  huntsman  bow'd 
O'er  his  steed's  high-ciir\'eil  neck.   But  when  he  saw 
Samor,  that  scarce  his  coming  mark'd  or  heard 
He  vaulted  from  his  uncheok'd  steed  so  fleet. 
The  courser  seem'd  to  feel  it  not,  but  on 
Went  stately  bounding  down  the  glen.    But  he 
Unslung  his  bugle  horn,  his  hunting-spear 
Cast  to  the  winds,  and  held  his  bumish'd  sword 
To  heaven,  as  though  to  paragon  its  light. 

•*  Oh,  f hunderer  Thor,  but  one  bold  prayer  of  mine 
E'er  scaled  thy  heavens,  and  that,  munificent, 
J  thank  thee  for  thy  granting.    Samor  now. 
Now  Christian,  now  baptized  in  German  blood. 
Avenger,  we  are  met,  and  ere  we  part. 
Earth  must  be  ruddier  with  some  blood  of  oars." 

**  Noble  Argantyr,  deem  not  thou  unknown 
Thy  name,  thy  presence,  nor  forgot,  how  thou. 
When  Murther  qiiafTd  his  glut  on  Arobri  plain. 
Didst  hold  thy  jealous  steel  aloft,  lest  9lain 


From  gore  by  treason  shed,  shonld  dim  its 

And  when  I  burst  my  iron  toils,  and  vroo 

My  dangerous  safety,  how  indignant  joy 

Stood  bathing  thy  stern  brow.    Brave  Angiiui,  tbam 

But  thou,  of  German  race,  to  faint  sloth  chill'st 

My  sword's  quirk  wrath."—**  What,  Samor  out  of  bvt 

With  strifi^,  with  music  of  conflicting  steel  ? 

Hath  Abisa's  pale  blood  so  quench'd  his  fire? 

Were 't  not  I  now  could  force  my  glorious  will. 

Yea,  I  could  sue  thee,  Briton,  for  the  joy. 

Thou  wilt  not  credit,  air  hath  been  defiled 

With  creeping  whispers  cold,  that  I,  1  riinmk 

To  second  in  his  dangers  that  brave  boy. 

As  though  Argantyr  would  partake  a  km. 

And  with  division  spiritless  and  base. 

Mete  out  his  province  in  one  man  to  slay, 

Hear;  *  Well  the  famous  Anglian  won  his  half 

Of  that  great  conquest."  But  I  have  thee  now 

Whole,  undivided,  now,  or  man,  or  more. 

If  aught  be  mortal  in  thee,  guard  that  spot. 

My  steel  will  search  iu" — "Samor  is  not  now 

As  Samor  was.  but  knows  not  yet  to  scora 

Such  brave  allurements."    Forth  his  anlaoe  Omk^d, 

But  not  as  wont,  uptooks  he  to  the  sky ; 

He  thinks  not  now,  oh,  if  I  fall,  float  near. 

My  Emeric^  that  no  Angel's  voice  but  thine 

Welcome  thy  Samor  to  his  opening  heaven : 

And  if  I  vanquish.  Britain  and  the  Lord 

Take  to  your  hecatomb  one  Saxon  more. 

But  on  Argantyr  sprung,  as  wanton  boy 
To  the  cool  health  of  summer  streamlet  pore  t 
':  Around,  above,  beneath  his  winged  sword 
I  Leaps  in  its  fiery  joy,  red.  fierce  and  fiir 
As  from  a  midnight  furnace  start  the  sparks. 
As  brazen  statue  on  proud  palace  top. 
Shakes  off  the  pelting  tempest,  so  endured 
Samor,  but  not  in  patient  hope  austere 
Of  victory ;  but  habitual  skill  and  power 
Protracting  long  the  cold  indifferent  strife ; 
Till  twice  that  sword  that  in  its  downward  swssp 
Flash 'd  the  white  sunlight,  cloudy  rose  and  dia 
With  ominous  purple :  then  his  nature  burst 
Its  languid  bonds,  not  front  alone  to  front; 
But  soul  to  soul  the  riot  of  the  fight 
They  mingle,  like  to  giddy  chariot  wheels 
The  whirling  of  their  swords,  as  fierce  the  din 
Of  buckler  brast,  helm  riven,  and  breastplate  dof# 
As  when  the  polar  wind  the  ice-field  rends. 
Such  nobleness  sublime  of  hideous  fight 
Fmm  I  lion's  towers  her  floating  mantled  damss 
Saw  not ;  nor  Thebes,  when  Capaneus  caird  do«l 
Jove's  thunder,  and  disdain'd  its  fall;  nor  pride 
i  Of  later  Bards,  when  mad  Orlando  met 
On  that  frail  bridge  the  giant  Sanan  king. 
And  with  him  in  the  boiling  flood  da8h*d  down. 
Till  that  fimd  eagemess,  that  brave  delight 
O'erpower'd  frail  nature,  breathless  each,  and  eseh 
Careless,  yet  conscious  of  deep  trenching  wsoaaiM, 
For  admiration  paused,  for  liope.  I(>r  power 
To  satiate  the  unwearying  strong  desire. 

Lo,  the  far  hills  Argantyr  first  deocried 
Radiant  with  speormen,  and  he  cried.  "  Awiff 
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^t  with  hn  bloody  bonda.  I  know 

m  of  his  crwt;  brave  Chief,  away."— 

and  leave  Argantyr  here  to  boaat 

ih  fled  hira ! "— »•  Oh,  we  meet  again  ; 

a  quarry  for  the  Gods,  base  lance 

r  vaunt  blood  of  thine.    Argantyr  •paret 

tMelf  auch  noble  game.    Still  here ! 

ind  furious,  if  thou  necdst  must  die, 

list  I ;  fell  Hengist  will  not  spare 

f  quivering  life  on  all  thy  liraba. 

h  such  a  jealous  lust  pursue 

Niquest  o'er  thee,  I  roust  shield 

^ith  mine,  for  ray  peculiar  fame; 

ie  own  death  on  the  hazard  cast 

.  precious  stake  as  slaying  thee." 

iigh  dusk  twilight  stolen,  love-breathl 

d 

lange  of  gentle  vows,  by  noise 

envious  footstep,  chides  away 
ing  youth,  yet  for  his  lingering  lovee, 
id  force  hath  driven  him  from  her  side; 
the  brave  Anglian  sued  to  flight 
Samor;  o'er  his  sword-hilt  bow'd, 
wing  for  the  wounds  himself  had  made, 
d  his  speedier  flight.    .Anon  approach'd 
icircled  by  his  state  of  spears, 

Rowena  by  his  side.    "  But  now 
ilong  our  camp  rush'd  masterless, 
we    seek    thee,   Anglian.     How!    thou 
ist! 

9 !  thy  foeman  bites  not  the  red  earth. 
t  hatli  Bcalhless  mot  Argantyr's  steel  V 

)'d  he  here  in  death,  thy  soul  would  dance, 
wr!"— "He!  he  ware  but  on  soft  boys, 
►I  front  Argantyr."—"  False,  't  is  false !" 
Rowena ;  "  he  dares  deeds  our  Gods 

from  (HengiHi's  cloudy  brow  she  mark'd), 
his  proud  claim  U)  my  father's  hate?" 
th  the  Recreant  fled !  Pursue,  pursue !" 
ist    "  Hast  ihou  wings  to  cleave  the  air  ? 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth, 

o'ertake.    Yet  Samor  is  not  now," 
I  Samor  waa;  were  Samor  more. 
Lrgantyr  had  been  wed  erenow." 

the  Anglian ;  leap'd  Rowena's  heart 
ihame,  in  anguish,  in  delight, 
ly  softness  sunk  so  deep  to  change 
It  nature,  yet  thus  changed,  thy  might 
urfnim  thy  foeman's  lips."— "Oh  now," 
baflled  bittemcRs.  exclaim'd 
fCing.  ••  now  weave  we  softer  nets 
langerotis  Wanderer.    What  say'st  thou, 
swena,  now  thou  hast  cast  off 
y  lovesick  Vortigern  ?  perchance 
e  of  thy  beauty  might  melt  down 
to  a  tame  submissive  slave." 

vhoae  proud  look  with  beauteous  awe 
frboldera.  wore  her  loveliness 
le  gloried  in  its  power ;  now  close 
ir  «11  her  &ce  her  mantle's  folds, 
2N 


That  ill  concealed  the  purple  fire  within, 
Then  forward  past  they  to  the  Saxoo  camp. 

But  fiir  by  Wye's  green  marge  had  Samor  fled, 
Till  now  the  ebbing  blood  with  short  quick  throb 
Beat  at  his  heart,  his  languid  feet  were  clogg'd 
With  the  thick  forest  leaves,  the  keen  air  search'd 
I  With  a  cold  thrill  bis  wounds.    He  falls,  scarce  lobi; 
I  **  Merciful  God,  on  this  in  all  my  life 
i  The  sole,  the  single  day  I  would  not  die." 
I  Then  faint,  and  sickly,  an  oppressive  rest 
Seol'd  sight  and  sense.    When  sleep  fell  on  him,  eve 
Was  gathering  fast,  but  when  he  woke,  mom  shot 
From  tho  grey  east  her  faint  pellucid  light 
His  blood  was  Rtaunch*d,  a  soothing  coolneM  lay 
On  his  mild  wounds,  the  rude  arch  of  the  boogtu 
Seero*d  woven  with  officious  care  to  veil 
The  bright  Sun  from  his  eyelids ;  the  diy  leaves 
Were  gather'd  round  him,  like  a  feathery  couch. 
He  lay  and  listened,  a  soft  step  approach'd 
Light  as  the  wren  along  the  unshaking  spray. 
And  o'er  him  lean'd  a  maiden  pale,  yet  blithe 
With  tinge  of  joy,  that  settled  hue.—"  Is 't  thou. 
Gentle  Myfanwy  r    **  Blessings  on  thy  waking ; 
I  long'd  to  tell  thee  what  sweet  dreams  have  toothed 
My  sorrow  since  we  parted ;  in  my  sleep 
My  parents  came,  and  with  them  that  fond  youth. 
And  they  smiled  on  him  kindly.    Think'st  thou  God 
Can  have  such  mercy  on  tins  dark  as  mine !" 
"God's  plenteous  mercy  on  thee  for  thy  care 
Of  roe,  sweet  maiden."—"  Pardon  me,  oh  thou. 
Heaven  pardon  me,  when  first  I  saw  thee  cold. 
Helpless,  and  bleeding,  evil  thoughts  arose 
Of  my  poor  Abisa's  untimely  death." 

But  deeper  meditation  Samor's  mind 
Beset    •*  Almighty,  truly  thou  ordain'st 
Wisdom  from  baby  lips ;  what  moral  high 
Breathes  in  this  simple  maid's  light-hearted  nnilet! 
And  I,  for  wisdom  famed,  for  pride  of  mind. 
Insulted  with  weak  doubts  thy  infinite, 
Illimitablo  goodness ;  she  so  soft, 
So  delicate,  so  sinful  and  so  sad, 
Springs  on  her  airy  plumes  of  hope  to  thee. 
Oh,  were  mine  guilt  of  act  not  thought  the  atain 
Thy  fount  of  living  mercy  might  efface.** 
He  prest  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek  so  pure 
Even  A bisa  had  granted  it    "Farewell, 
My  kind  preserver,  cherish  thou  thy  hope. 
As 't  were  an  infant  fondling  on  thy  breast.'* 
And  fresh  with  hope,  like  gay  stag  newly  bathed. 
Forth  (m  his  voyage  lone  the  Avenger  past. 


BOOK  VIH. 


His  path  it  *mid  the  Cambrian  mnuntaina  wild ; 
The  many  fountains  that  well  wandering  down 
Plinlimroon's  huge  round  side  their  murrours 
Float  round  hira ;  Idris,  that  like  warrior  old 
His  batter'd  and  fontastic  helraet  rears. 
Scattering  the  elements'  wrath,  frowna  o*er  hia  f»if 
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A  broad  irregular  duskinew.    Aloof 
Soowdon,  the  triple-headed  giant,  eoara, 
Cloude  rolling  half-way  down  his  rugged  •idea. 

Skiw  w  he  trod  amid  their  dizzy  heights, 
Their  silences  and  dimly  mingling  sounds. 
Rushing  of  torrents,  roar  of  prison'd  winds ; 
O'er  all  his  wounded  soul  flow'd  strength,  and  pride, 
And  hardihood ;  again  his  front  soar'd  up 
To  commerce  with  the  skies,  and  frank  and  bold 
His  majesty  of  step  his  rugged  path 
Imprinted.    So  in  old  poetic  faith 
Hyperion  from  his  native  Delian  bowers, 
'Mid  the  rich  music  of  those  sisters  nine, 
Walk'd  the  bright  heights  of  Helicon,  and  shook 
Hm  forehead's  clustering  glories  wide,  and  flush'd 
The  smoothness  of  his  fair  immortal  face 
With  purpleGodheod.  Whence,  ye  mountains,  whence 
The  spirit  that  within  your  secret  caves 
Holds  kindred  with  man's  soul  f  Is 't  that  your  pomp 
Of  exaltation,  j^our  aerial  crowns 
In  their  heaven-scaling  rivalry  cast  forth 
Bold  sympathies  of  loAiness,  and  scorn 
Contagious?  or  in  that  >'our  purer  air, 
Where  fresh  and  virgin  from  its  golden  fount, 
Dee  the  fme  light  at  morning,  or  at  eve 
Melts  upward  and  resolves  itself  from  earth. 
And  with  its  last  clear  trembling  round  ye  clings : 
The  soul,  unwound  its  coarse  material  chains. 
Basks  in  its  own  divinity,  and  feels 
T^ere  in  the  verge  and  portal  of  the  heavens 
The  neighbourhood  of  brighter  worlds  unseen? 
Where  the  blue  Glosslyn  hurries  her  fleet  course 
To  wanton  on  the  yellow  level  sands. 
On  either  side  in  sheer  ascent  abrupt 
The  rocks,  like  barriers  that  in  elder  time 
Wall'd  the  huge  cities  of  the  Anakiro, 
Upblacken  to  the  sky,  whose  tender  blue 
With  mild  relief  salutes  th'o'erlabour'd  sight. 
There  on  the  scanty  slippery  way,  that  winds 
With  the  stream's  windings,  Samor  loiters  on. 
But  who  art  thou,  that  in  the  Avenger's  path 
Standest  in  dark  serenity?  what  joy 
Instinct  amid  thy  thick  black  locks  reveals 
The  full  voluptuous  quietude  within? 
Oh,  Prophet !  in  thy  wanderings  wide  and  for 
Amid  the  pregnant  hours  of  future  time. 
Haply  the  form  of  Samor,  disarray'd 
Calamity's  sad  vesture,  hath  appear'd 
In  plenitude  of  glory.    Hence  thine  eye 
With  recognition  glad  and  bright  salutes 
The  Man  of  Fate.    To  earth  the  Prophet  old 
Bow'd  down,  then  look'd  he  on  the  waters  dark. 
Then  upward  to  the  mountains.    "  Stony  earth. 
Within  thy  secret  bosom  feel'st  not  thou 
A  wonderous  presence?  dwells  not,  thou  blue  stream. 
Under  thy  depth  of  waves  a  silent  awe? — 
Yea,  Snowdon,  lift  thou  up  in  sternest  pride 
Thy  cloudy  mantled  brow ;  ye  know  him  all, 
Ye  know  the  Avenger." — "  Merlin,  mock  not  thou 
Thy  folbw-creoture  of  the  dust,  the  chikl 
Of  sin  and  sorrow,  with  o'erlabour'd  phrase, 
Abusing  the  immortal  elemenla 


From  their  high  calm  indi^rance  to 
Of  our  light  motions.    Simple  trath 
Best  seeraeth  aged  lips ;  oh,  holy  foned 
And  sage,  how  ill  strong  Wisdom's  voioe  melfe 
To  the  faint  chime  of  flattery."—"  Poor  of  prida! 
Feeble  of  hope!  thou  seeat  thyself  forkm. 
An  hunted  wanderer  in  thy  native  land. 
I  see  thee  clad  in  victory  and  revenge. 
Thy  glory  sailing  wide  on  all  the  winde. 
Beautiful  with  thy  blessings  at  tby  feet 
Thy  own  fair  Britain,  Fate  so  freely  spieeda, 
Her  music  volume  for  my  sight." — **Oli,  blind. 
And  ignorant  as  blind  our  insect  race! 
The  mole  would  count  the  sunbeams,  the 
Search  the  hid  jewels  in  the  depths  of  earth. 
And  man.  dim  dreamer,  would  invade  the  hei^ 
Selfaeated  in  the  Almighty's  councils. 
The  secrets  of  Omniscience,  yea.  with 
Familiar  scrutiniie  the  Inscrutable. 
I  tell  thee,  Meriin.  that  the  soul  of 
Is  destiny  on  earth !  God  gave  ua  limba 
To  execute,  and  intellect  to  will 
Or  good  or  evil,  and  his  unseen  Spirit 
Our  appetitea  of  holiness,  else  fiiint 
And  wavering,  doth  corroborate :  hence  man's 
Man's  glories,  and  man's  virtues  all  are  God'a. 
If  yet  this  heart  unwearied  may  bear  on. 
Nor  from  its  holy  purpose  fointly  swerve. 
The  Lord  be  praised,  its  fate  is  pride  and  joy. 
But  if,  and  oh  the  peril !  it  play  felse 
Its  country's  loAy  hazard,  shall  it  shift 
'  On  wayward  destiny  its  sloth  and  sin  ? 
Evil  is  not,  where  man  no  evil  willa. 
And  good  is  not,  where  will  not  man  ftod  God.* 

**  Chief  wise  os  brave,  as  to  our  feeble  sight 
Yon  pebble's  slight  circumference,  the  Pm^ 
The  Present,  and  the  future  of  this  worid 
Are  to  the  All-seeing  vision;  oft  doth  Heav« 
In  sign  and  symbol  duskily  reveal 
The  unborn  future ;  oft  Fate's  chariot 
Are  harbinger'd  by  voices  that  |>roclaim 
The  feshion  of  their  coming ;  gifted  Seen 
Feel  on  their  lips  articulate  the  deeds 
Of  later  daj^  and  dim  oracular  sights 
Crowd  the  weak  eyes,  till  pall'd  attention 
To  dizziness."— "Oh.  Merlin,  time  hath  been 
When  in  the  guilty  cities  the  Lord's  voice 
Hath  spoken  by  his  Prophets,  hath  made  qoail 
By  apparitions  ominous  and  dire 
Snong  empires  on  their  unassailed  heigbt 
But  oh,  for  us  of  this  devoted  isle, 
Drench'd  with  the  vials  of  Almighty  wrath. 
To  gaae  up.  and  beseech  the  ck>iida  to  rain 
Bright  miracles  on  this  poor  speck  of  euth." 


**  Shame  choke  thy  speech,  despondent 
thee 
Avenger!  this  from  thee!  Away!  my  lips 
Bam  with  the  fin  of  heaven,  my  heart  flowi  0*0 
With  gladness  and  with  glory.    Peeriesi  Me, 
How  dost  thou  sit  amid  thy  bloc  dnaaain 
Of  ocean  like  a  sceptred  Queen!  The  bomb 
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e  witlier*d  from  thy  comely  limbs. 
Hkg  freedom  of  thy  untamed  locks 
id,  adomest  God's  fair  world, 
liklen  of  man's  fallen  state, 
rer'd  from  the  common  earth, 
ireciouB  jewel,  deep  and  far 
>f  time  thy  dawn  of  pride 
iller  and  more  constant  blaze 
noad  meridian,  and  Time's  rolls 
thy  setting.    Oh,  how  fair 
freemen  in  thy  vales  of  peace ; 
wns  teem  with  wealth,  thy  yellow  fields 
ir  full  fertility;  thy  boys 
(listen  with  thy  myriad  barks, 
ove  thee,  and  the  aire  of  heaven 
d  by  thy  holy  hymns ;  while  Faith 
tars,  like  a  nestling  dove, 
d  snowiness  of  plume." 

my  soul,  thou  strange  and  solemn  Man, 
more  I  dare  not ;  be 't  a  dream 
of  immortal  tnith, 
ume  I  cannot  choose  but  hear 
s  transport."— Then  the  Prophet  shook 
•fusion  of  his  swelling  hair 
triumph ;  then  his  aged  eye 
)  with  delight:  his  thin  white  hand 
ul  the  Baron's  arm,  lay  there 
^love  of  steel.    He  led  him  on, 
black  and  shaggy  pass  spread  out 
uiet  valley,  after  named 
jelert,  that  too-faithful  hound 
by  his  erring  Lonl :  the  stream 
Dore  wanton,  lightly  wafling  down 
golden  leaves  the  alders  dropt, 
rges  skimming  the  blue  waves, 
o'erposs'd.  rightward  their  silent  way 
ot  of  &iowdon.    Pause  was  none, 
le  steep  ascent,  and  upward  wind 
r.  toilsome  path,  their  footfalls  struck 
ck  bare  stillne.ts.  audible 
^rest  the  lone  woodman'ti  axe. 
;e.  yet  slack'd  not  that  old  reverend  Man 
itep,  as  though  the  mountain  air 
Miliar  element,  still  his  breath 
abouring,  lively  bounded  on 
te  slow  and  tremulous.  Three  long  houre 
» front  upon  that  topmost  peak, 
they  motionless,  alone  : 
i>  vultures  on  some  broken  tower, 
o'er  a  dismal  battle-field, 
greedy  patience  ruminate 
ig  (east ;  a  stillness  as  of  sleep 
leir  ruffled  plumes,  their  deep  bright  eyes 
in  languid  rest;  so  undisturb'd, 
•  the  Avenger  and  the  Seer, 
lera.  that  palls  our  restless  world, 
in  its  murky  folds  below : 
egal  theatre,  when  droops 
If  curtain,  and  within  it  shrouds 
laslioas  passions,  crimes,  and  woes 
it  fretted  on  its  pomp  of  scene ; 
with  all  in  lolenm  tragedies, 


Heroic  vaimtings,  soroptuotis  imagings, 

Set  in  its  veil  of  darkness  from  their  sight 

The  filmless,  the  pellucid  heaven  above 

One  broad  pure  sheet  of  sunlight. — '*  Gifted  Man, 

(Cried  Samor,)  wherefore  to  this  desolate 

Untrodden!"— *' Ha!  untrodden!  know  ye  not, 

Where  coarse  humanity  defiles  not,  there 

The  snowy-fooled  Angels  lightly  skim 

The  taintless  soil,  the  fragrance  of  their  plaroes 

Fans  the  pure  air  where  chokes  no  breath  of  sin 

The  limpid  current !  Desolate !  the  motes 

That  flicker  in  the  sun  are  few  and  rare 

To  the  immortal  faces  that  smile  down 

Exquisite  transport  on  the  ravish'd  sense. 

Here,  from  their  kindred  elements,  emanate 

The  festive  creatures  of  the  heavenly  fields, 

Glories,  and  Mercies,  and  Beatitudes 

Some  dropping  on  the  silent  summer  dews. 

Some  trembling  on  the  rainbow's  violet  verge, 

Some  rarely  charioteering  on  the  wings 

Of  the  mild  winds,  in  moonlight  some.    Why  shakes 

The  Man  of  Vengeance  ?  wherefore  of  mine  hand 

This  passionate  wringing?" — **TelI  me,  truly  tel); 

The  name  of  Emeric  from  some  mild-lipp'd  tone 

Hath  it  e'er  trembled  on  thine  ear  ?  Old  Man, 

Is  *t  sin  to  say  her  presence  might  adorn 

That  gentle  company  ?"— "To  souls  like  thine. 

Warrior,  Heaven  grants  sweet  intercourse  and  fiwe 

With  its  beatified."— **  Ah!  now  thou  rakest 

The  ashes  of  a  buried  grief;  gone  all, 

My  gentle  viiStations  broken  oflf) 

My  delicate  discoursings  silent,  ceased ! 

Oh,  I  talk  idly.  Prophet,  speak  thou  on." 

**  Ay,  Warrior,  and  of  mild  and  sofl  nolnore; 
Grandeun  there  are,  to  which  the  gates  of  heaven 
Set  wide  their  bumish'd  portals :  midnight  feels 
Cherubic  splendoora  ranging  her  don  gloom. 
The  tempests  are  ennobled  by  the  state 
Of  high  seraphic  motion.    I  have  seen, 
I,  Merlin,  have  beheld.    It  stood  in  light. 
It  spake  in  sounds  for  earth's  gross  winds  too  pan. 
Between  the  midnight  and  the  mom  *t  was  here, 
I  lay,  I  know  not  if  I  slept  or  woke. 
Yet  mine  eyes  saw.     Long,  kfog  this  heatt  had 

yeam'd, 
'Mid  those  rich  passings  and  mi^estic  shovrs 
For  shape  distinct,  and  palpable  clear  sound. 
It  bunt  at  length,  ye^  front  to  front  it  stood. 
The  immortal  Presence.    I  dench'd  up  the  dust 
In  the  agony  and  rapture  of  my  fear. 
And  my  soul  wept  with  terror  and  deep  joy. 
It  stood  upon  the  winds,  an  Angel  plumed. 
And  mail'd  and  crown'd ;  his  plumes  cast  forth  a  tinge 
Like  blood  on  th'  air  around :  his  arms,  in  shape 
Ethcrial  panoply  complete,  in  hne 
The  moonlight  on  the  dark  Llanberis  lake, 
A  bright  Uue  rippling  glitter;  dvr  the  crown. 
Palm  leaves  of  orient  light  his  brow  enwTeathed, 
That  bloom'd  in  fair  divinity  of  wrath. 
And  beautiful  relentlessness  austere. 
Knowledge  was  in  my  heart,  and  on  roy  lips ;    ' 
I  felt  him,  who  he  was.—"  Archangel !  bail. 
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Dwtroyer!  art  not  thou  God'e  Delegate, 

To  break  the  glaaay  glories  of  this  world? 

The  gem-kno«p'd  diadem,  the  ivory  boll. 

Sceptre  and  sword,  iropierial  mantle  broad, 

The  Lord  of  Nations,  ThundershaA  of  war, 

Are  glorious  on  the  pole  submiasive  earth: 

Thou  comest,  and  lo,  for  throne,  for  sword,  for  king, 

Bare  ashes  and  thin  dust.    Thou  art.  that  aye 

The  rich-tower*d  cities  smouU1er*st  to  pale  heaps 

Of  laxy  mosB^tones,  and  aye  afler  thee 

Hooto  Desolation,  like  a  dank-wing'd  owl 

Upon  the  marble  palaces  of  Kings. 

Thou  wert  when  old  Assyrian  Nineveh 

Sank  to  a  pool  of  wateri,  waste  nnd  ibul ; 

Thou,  when  the  Median's  brow  the  mosBy  tiar 

Let  fall,  and  when  the  Grecian's  brazen  throne 

Sever'd  and  split  to  the  four  winds ;  and  now 

Coosummatest  thy  work  of  wreck  and  scorn. 

Even  on  Rome's  Cenrs,  making  the  earth  sick 

Of  its  own  hoUowness.    Archangel !  Hail, 

Vicegerent  of  destruction !  Cupbearer, 

That  pour'st  the  bitter  liquor  of  Heaven*s  wrath, 

A  lamentable  homage  pay  I  thee. 

And  sue  thee  tell  if  Britain's  days  are  full. 

Her  lips  for  thy  sad  beverage  ripe.    Thereat 

Earthward  his  sunny  spear  its  lurid  point 

Declined,  and  lo,  a  White  Horse,  through  the  land 

Ranging  in  stately  speed ;  our  city  gates 

Shrunk  open  at  his  coming,  our  fair  fields 

Wither'd  before  him,  so  his  fiery  breath 

Flared  broad  amazement  through  the  gasping  land. 

Triumph  was  in  the  trampling  of  his  feet. 

And  the  strong  joy  of  mockery,  for  he  trod 

On  broken  principalities;  his  mane 

Familiar  Conquest,  as  a  rushing  wind, 

Fann'd  in  loose  brilliant  streamings." — **  False>lipp*d 

Seer, 
Thou  spakest  of  gladness,  and  thy  ominous  tone 
Is  darkness  and  dismay." — "  Hark,  Warrior,  hark : 
That  wanton  mane  wns  trail'd  down  to  the  dust, 
That  fiery  trampling  fulter'd  to  dull  dread. 
That  pale  victorious  steed  Thee,  Thee  I  saw, 
Visil^e  as  thou  stand'st.  with  mastering  arm 
Drag  down,  and  on  his  strong  and  bafHed  neck 
Full  trod  thy  iron-sandai'd  heel.    The  sight 
Was  wine  unto  my  soul,  and  I  laugh *d  out, 
And  mock'd  the  ruinous  Seraph  in  the  clouds. 

**  Tet  stood  he  in  the  quiet  of^is  wrath, 
Angelic  Expectation,  that  awaits 
Calmly  till  God  accomplish  God's  high  will. 
Full  on  his  brow.    Then  stoop'd  the  spear  again. 
And  lo,  Seven  Steeds,  like  that  pale  One,  bestrode 
The  patient  Isle,  and  they  that  on  them  rode 
Wore  diadem  and  regal  pall ;  then  rone 
To  war  against  tho!«e  royal  ridera  fierce. 
From  a  round  table.  Knights  in  sunlike  amw. 
Shields  hnssy  with  rich  impress  quaint,  and  fair 
Their  coursers,  os  the  fire-hooPd  steeds  of  Mom. 
To  while-arm'd  lisdies  in  a  statelv  court 
Bards  hymn'd  the  deeds  of  ihnt  fine  chivalry. 
And  their  crown'd  Captain's  title  smote  mine  ear, 
'Arthur  of  Bretagne.' — Years  went  rolling  oo. 


Cloudy,  discordant  and  lempestooos  yean, 
For  the  sword  reap'd  the  harvest  of  the  land, 
And  battle  was  the  may-game  of  her  aooa. 
And  lo.  a  Raven  o'er  the  Eastern  sea 
Swoop'd  desolation  on  the  Isle ;  her  wings 
Blasted  where'er  they  waved,  the  earth  wept  blood 
In  her  foul  tslons'  gripe.    But  he  that  rode 
On  the  White  Steed,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Land 
(Patience,  Avenger,  patience !},  fair  was  he 
That  Sovereign,  as  the  virgin's  spring-tide  droaa^ 
Holy  as  new-anointed  Christian  Priest. 
Valiant  as  warrior  burnish'd  for  the  fight. 
Fond  and  ecstatic  as  lovenJ reaming  Bard, 
Solemn  and  wise  as  old  Philosopher, 
Stately  as  king-bom  lion  in  the  wood ; 
As  he  his  fine  face  heavenward  tum'd  in  pnfMi; 
The  Angels  bent  down  from  their  throning  danh 
To  wonder  at  tliot  admirable  King, 
Sky- wandering  voices  peal'd  in  transport  out— 
*  Alfred !'  the  baffled  Raven  cower'd  aloof. 
The  isle  look'd  up  to  heaven  in  peace  and  joy. 

**  Still  stood  he  there,  betwixt  rae  and  the  sua* 
Th'  Archangel ;  not  in  sleep,  nor  senseleaneai 
Abeorb'd,  but  terrible  inaction  spread 
Over  his  innate  menace.    Oh.  I  strove. 
Yet  dared  not  hope  the  dregs  of  wrath  were  dakH 
The  mission  of  dismay  fulfill'd  and  done; 
Yet  had  those  win^  of  fatal  hue  dronp'd  dosm 
In  folded  motionlessness.  wreathy  light 
Had  crept  and  wound  around  that  dusky  speuv 
Silvering  its  perilous  darkness.    DropC  at  ooet 
I  That  tender  light  away ;  at  once  thoee  wings 
!  Started  asunder,  and  spread  wide  nnd  red 
The  rain  of  desolation,  thicker  roll'd 
The  pedestal  of  clouds  whereon  he  stood. 
As  to  bear  up  the  ef&rt  of  his  wrath. 
Again  the  Eastern  Raven  sniifTd  our  air. 
The  frantic  White  Horse  laved  his  hooft  in  blood. 
Till  from  the  Southern  Continent  spnmg  forth 
A  Leopard,  nn  the  ocean  shore  he  ramp'd. 
Woe  to  the  White  Horse,  to  the  Raven  woe, 
Woe  for  the  title  of  the  Leopard  Lord, 
The  Conqueror!  and  a  Bell  I  heard,  thatswayM 
Along  the  isle,  and  froze  it  into  peace 
With  its  majestic  tyranny  of  sound. 

**  But  he,  upon  the  air.  th*  Archangel,  he. 

The  summons  of  whose  eye  from  climes  mBoCi 

Beckon 'd  those  grisly  ministers  of  wrath. 

Northward  he  look'd,  no  northern  ruin  came. 

To  th'  East,  there  all  was  still.  The  South.  Doriil# 

Nor  sound.  The  West,  calm  stretched  th*  unraflMit 

Ha!  thought  I,  earth  hath  now  no  ruin  more. 

The  race  of  havoc  is  extinct  for  us : 

Angel  of  wreck,  away!  thy  task  is  o*er; 

Majestic  Mischief,  from  our  isle  away ! 

He  went  not ;  as  an  earthquake's  se<tNid  shock. 

With  dreary  longing  watch'd  I  what  might  com;  .  i 

Moments  were  yean ;  and  lo.  the  Island's  som     fi 

Nor  Briton  they,  nor  Saxon,  nor  the  stock 

Of  those  new-comera,  but  from  each  had  flowM     . 

All  qualities  of  honour  and  renown, 
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oneft  drega  had  ibmed  away, 
quinteMence,  unroix'd,  unsoU'd, 
r  energies  ■ublirao, 
ugh-brow'd  people.    Courteey, 
ig  valour,  Fame's  immortal  ihiret, 
nbrealhed  like  the  life  of  life. 

)  that  strong  Archangel,  and  he  smote 
r  the  land ;  at  once  leap'd  up 
people.    Here  a  Snow-white  Rose, 
Red,  with  fatal  blossoming, 
ragrance,  maddening  all  the  land. 
V— ah,  impious  sights  and  sounds ! 
■«  in  one  tongue,  two  banner-rolls 
9  loom,  two  lances  from  one  forge, 
I  from  one  womb  in  conflict  met; 
it  brother's  blood  cried  out  to  heaven, 
rent  the  vizor  of  his  foe 
{h  the  shalter'd  bars,  and  saw  his  loa. 
in  thine  entrails  dost  thou  flesh 
liy  baronial  castles  blaze 
ids  from  their  hospitable  hearths. 

[  cried  aloud,  "  thou  Merciless ! 
(H«,  Destroyer!  Prone  I  fell, 
9  aching  eyes  deep  in  the  dust; 
ocking  memory  to  shut  out 
innaturel.    Pass'd  a  sound  at  length 
Boar  hunted  to  his  death : 
bead,  still  there  the  Archangel  stood; 
le,  another  gleam  of  hope ; 
uiet  interval  me-eeem'd 
,  m  of  victory  from  the  sea, 
he  Isle,  and  glories  beam'd  abroad 
phant  throne,  where  sate  elate 
I  around  her  Poets'  harps 
»rs  of  amaranth  blooming;  and  methought 
solemn  welcoming  in  heaven 
rense,  that  from  all  the  Isle 
unapproached  throne  of  God. 

f  I  through  the  Isle  a  River  broad 
they  that  drank  thereof  look'd  up 
I  dropt  forth  from  a  nobler  world, 
that  proud  water  wnrk'd  within, 
ie  body  and  the  soul :  and  each 
'd  and  a  frank  simple  strength. 
aroe  was  FVeedom :  her  fair  tide 
irall'd  mine  eye,  I  saw  not  rise 
ePa  spear:  th' earth's  reeling  woke  me 

a  throne,  a  gallant  Pnnce, 

laguided  sceptre  strove  to  check 

il  stream :  whereat  the  rebel  tide 

nth  indignation,  and  aloof 

ng  its  high-cresting  waves;  down  came 

that  fair  throne,  and  all  its  strong 

illara,  with  a  crash 

Berth,  while  they  that  drank  rush'd  out 

h  excess  of  that  fierce  stream, 

loody  sacrifice,  that  heod 

with  royalty,  to  glut 

laeable.    T  is  sad  to  hear, 

rliBt  was  it  to  see !  Brave  Chief, 


Cold  winter  leads  the  pleaaant  summer  on. 
The  night  must  darken  ere  the  momiog  dawn ; 
The  summer  came,  the  moming  dawn'd,  I  saw 
The  arch*d  heavens  open  o'er  the  angelic  shape. 
And  upward  like  a  cloud  he  mingled  in 
To  the  sky*s  cloudiness.    I  cried  aloud 
'  For  ever!*  the  close  settling  in  the  heaven 
Seem*d  to  reply  *  For  ever.'    Not  with  him 
Pass'd  off  my  vision  fair.    Another  throne 
Stood  by  the  venturous  margin  of  that  stream : 
Then  merriment,  and  looae-harp'd  wantonnesa 
Smoothed  the  late  ruffled  air;  immodest  tones. 
To  which  fair  fltrraa  in  dancing  motion  swam : 
They  paused,  then  dark  around  that  throne  it  aeeni'd 
Whereat  those  holy  hymns  that  scarce  had  ceased 
To  float  up  in  their  airy-winged  course. 
In  faintness  'gan  to  tremble  and  break  oflT; 
That  stream  again  upgather'd  its  waked  wrath* 
And  foamy  menace.    When  behold,  a  fleet 
Came  lilting  o'er  the  ocean  waves,  and  cast 
A  Lady  and  a  Warrior  on  the  shore. 
And  kingly  crowns  aroand  their  brows  august 
Out  blossom'd ;  on  the  throne  they  took  their  seal^ 
Soar'd  gladness  on  the  wings  of  those  pure  hymni^ 
And  the  rtiyestic  stream  in  sunlight  flow 
And  full  rejoicing  mnrmar,  all  its  waves 
Wafled  aroand  the  high  and  steady  throoe. 


**  Now  listen  with  thy  soul,  not  with  thine 
Briton !  beside  that  stream  a  Tree  sprang  out, 
With  ever-mounting  height,  and  amplitude 
Aye-spreadii^ ;  deep  in  earth  its  gnarled  roola 
Struck  down,  as  though  to  strengthen  this  frail  world: 
Its  crown  amid  the  clouds  seem'd  soaring  up 
For  calm  above  earth's  tossing  and  rude  stir. 
And  its  broad  branching  spread  so  wide,  its  shade 
Lay  upon  distant  realms ;  one  golden  bright. 
Close  by  the  cradle  of  the  in&nt  sun. 
And  others  in  new  western  worlds  remote; 
And  from  that  mystic  river.  Freedom,  flow'd 
A  moisture  like  the  sap  of  life,  that  fed 
And  fertilized  the  spacious  Tree ;  the  gales 
Of  ocean  with  a  gorgeous  freshness  flush'd 
The  beauty  of  its  foliage.    Blossoms  rare  * 

Were  on  it;  holy  deeds,  that  in  the  airs 
Of  heaven  delicious  smelt,  and  fruits  on  earth 
Shower'd  from  it,  making  its  sad  visage  smile. 
For  life  and  hope  and  bliss  was  in  their  taste. 
Amid  the  state  of  boughs  twin  Eagles  hung 
Their  eyries.  Victory  and  Renown,  and  swni^ 
In  rapturous  sport  with  the  tumultuous  winds. 
But  birds  obscene.  Dishonour,  Shame,  Dismay, 
Scared  by  the  light  of  the  bright  leaves,  aloof 
Far  wheel'd  their  sullen  flight,  nor  dared  to  stoop^ 
I  saw  the  nations  grafl  their  wasted  trunks 
From  those  broad  boughs  of  beauty  and  of  strength. 
And  dip  their  drain'd  urns  in  that  sacred  streamb 
But  in  the  deep  peculiar  shade  there  stood 
A  Throne,  an  Altar,  and  a  Senate-house. 
Upon  the  throne  a  King  sate,  triple-crown'd 
As  by  three  kingdoms ;  voices  eloquent 
In  harmony  of  discord  fulmtned  forth 
From  that  wise  Senate:  in  swift  intercouTae 
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To  find  fm  from  heaven's  ciystal  batllemenni 

To  that  pure  altar  Angels  stnnp'd  their  flight 

And  through  the  sunny  houghs  Philosophers 

Held  romraerce  with  the  skies,  and  drew  fn>m  thence 

The  stars  to  suffer  their  sage  scrutiny ; 

And  Poets  sent  up  through  the  bowery  vault 

Such  lavish  harmonies,  the  charro'd  air  aeem'd 

Forgetful  of  ito  twinkling  motion  dim. 

*'Oh,  admirable  Tree !  thou  shalt  not  fall 
By  foreign  axe,  or  slow  decay  within! 
The  tempests  strengthen  thee,  the  summer  airs 
Corrupt  not,  but  adorn.    Until  that  tide, 
Freedom,  the  Inexhaustible,  exhaust, 
Lives  the  coeval  Immortality.' 


t, 


The  Prophet  ceased :  still  Samor  on  his  ftce. 
That  in  solemnity  of  firm  appeal 
Look'd  heavenward,  with  a  passionate  belief 
Gazed*,  and  a  glad  abandonment.    **  Ha,  Seer, 
But  now  when  thou  began'st  't  was  noon  of  day. 
And  now  deep  night    Yea,  Merlin,  and  by  night 
The  Tamer  of  the  White  Steed  must  go  forge 
His  iron  curb."    Forth  like  a  cataract 
He  burst,  and  bounded  down  the  mountain  side. 
'*  Yet  once  again,  tumultuous  world,  I  plunge 
Amid  thy  mad  abyss ;  thou  proud  and  fierce, 
I  come  to  break  and  tame  thee !  see  ye  not. 
Wise  Hengist !  strong  Caswallon !  how  the  sand 
Is  under  your  high  towering  thrones,  the  worm 
Is  in  your  showy  palms." — And  then  a  pause 
Of  tumult  and  pmud  trembling  in  his  soul, 
And,  **  False  it  was  not,  but  a  gleam  vouchsafed 
From  the  eternal  orb  of  truth,  the  sense 
That  inbred  and  ingrain'd  with  my  sours  life. 
Hath  made  of  Britain  to  this  leaping  heart 
A  sound  not  merely  of  deep  love,  hut  pride 
Intense,  an<l  inborn  majesty.    I  feel. 
And  from  my  earliest  consciousness  have  felt, 
That  in  the  wide  hereafter,  where  old  Fate 
Broods  o'er  the  unm  veiling  web  of  human  things. 
Woven  by  the  Almighty,  spreads  thy  tisane  broad 
In  light,  among  the  dnrk  and  mazy  threads; 
Vicissitude  or  mutability 
Quench  not  its  desolate  lustre,  on  it  winds 
Unbroken,  unattaiiited,  unobscured." — 

So  poss'd  he:  who  had  seen,  him  then  had  deem'd, 
By  the  proud  stee<l-like  tosfiing  of  his  crest. 
His  motion  like  the  uncheck'd  August  sun 
Travellinsr  the  cloudless  vacancy  of  air, 
A  monarch  for  his  summer  pastime  gone 
Into  the  shady  grove,  with  courtier  train. 
And  plumed  steed,  and  laden  siimpter  mule. 
Cool  canop\',  and  velvet  carpeting. 
But  he  benenth  the  sleety  winter  sky, 
Even  his  hard  arms  bit  into  by  the  keen 
And  senrchinp:  airs,  houseless,  l>y  hazard  found 
His  coarse  irregular  fare,  his  drink,  the  ice 
Toilsomely  hn)ken  from  the  stiff  black  pool, 
llie  furr'd  wolf  in  the  mossy  oaken  trunk 
Lapp'd  himself  from  the  beating  snow,  bat  on 
Went  Samor  with  unshiyering  naked  iboC; 


The  tempest  from  the  mountain  side  lore  down 
The  inne,  like  a  ecathed  trophy  caating  it 
To  moulder  in  the  vale,  but  Samor's  brow 
Fronted  the  rude  sky ;  the  free  lorreflt  felt 
The  ice  its  rushing  turbulence  o'ergrow, 
Translucent  in  its  cold  captivity 
It  hung,  but  Samor  burst  the  invading  frost 
From  the  untamed  waters  of  his  soul,  and  flow'd 
Fetterless  on  his  deep  unfiithom'd  course. 

And  thou,  wild  Deva,  how  hast  thou  (bfegone 
Thy  summer  music,  and  thy  sunny  play 
Of  eddies  whitening  'mid  thy  channel  stones; 
Bard-beloved  river,  on  whose  green-frineed  hmk 
The  fine  imagining  Grecian  sure  had  feign'd 
'Twixt  thy  smooth  Naiads  and  the  Sylvans  ruds 
Of  thy  grey  woods  stolon  amorous  interroorw; 
With  such  a  slow  reluctance  thou  delay 'st 
Under  the  dipping  branches,  that  flap  up 
With  every  shifting  motion  of  the  wind 
Thy  limpid  moisture,  and  with  serpent  coil 
Doat  seem  as  thou  wouldst  mingle  with  thyself 
To  wander  o'er  again  the  same  loved  course. 
Now  lies  thy  ice-bound  bosom  mute  and  flat 
As  marble  pavement,  thy  o'ershadowing  woods 
One  bare,  brown  leaflessness,  that  faintly  drop 
At  intervals  the  heavy  icicles. 
Like  tears  upon  a  monumental  stone. 
But  though  the  merry  waters  and  brisk  leaves 
Are  silent,  with  their  cluse-couch'd  birds  of  soo^ 
Even  in  this  blank  dead  season  music  loves 
Thy  banks,  and  sounds  harmonious  must  he  hetid 
Even  o'er  thy  frozen  waters.    *T  was  a  hymn 
From  a  low  chapel  by  the  river  side, 
Came  struggling  through  the  thick  and  hazy  air, 
<  And  made  a  gushing  as  of  tears  flow  o'er 
The  Wanderer's  soul;  the  form  winds  could  notbov 
Nor  crazing  tempests, those  soil  soundf  amate; 
Those  dews  of  music  melt  into  the  frame 
Of  adamant,  proof  against  the  parching  frost 

Under  the  porch  he  glided  in.  and  knelt 
Unnoticed  in  the  throng :  whnse  motion  sway'd 
The  beasts  of  ravin,  he  before  his  God 
Wore  nought  distinctive,  save  of  those  bruised  iMii 
Was  he  the  sorest  bruised,  and  deepest  seem'd 
The  full  devotion  settling  round  his  heart. 
More  musical  than  the  music  on  that  siiul. 
So  long  inured  to  things  tumnltuoiis,  sitrhts 
Rugged  and  strange,  and  hurrying  and  distract 
Came  the  sensation  of  a  face  beloved. 
The  calm  of  that  old  reverend  brow,  the  gtew 
Of  its  thin  silver  locks,  was  like  a  flash 
Of  sunlight  in  the  pauses  of  a  storm. 
Now  hath  the  white-stoled  Bishop  lifted  up 
His  arms,  his  parting  benisnn  descends 
Like  summer  rain  upon  his  flock.    Whose 
Oh,  holy  Germain,  felt  thy  gentle  tones 
As  Samor's  ?  ah.  when  last  thy  saintly  brow 
For  him  look'd  heavenward,  and  less  tremukMi 
Thy  voice  on  him  breathed  bleseing.  *t  was  in  til 
Far  brighter,  at  that  jocund  bridal  hour 
When  Emeric,  rosy  between  ahame  and  joy. 
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ilh  him  by  the  altar  tide  :—^*  Thus  live 
till  life's  depart ure;"—-Siirh  thy  prayer; 
de  how  vain !  sweet  blessings  unenjoy'd ! 

irong  hath  parted ;  in  the  House  of  God 
It  the  ormed  man ;  with  pressure  strong 

d  old  (iermain's  hand— "(kKxi  Bishop,  thou 

d  in  bolaneing  nur  earthly  sins. 

man,  whose  hi(;h  ambitious  head 

HiK  God's  bright  stars ;  I  deem'd  of  earth, 

Dlace  wlKise  dust  my  feet  shook  off 

leaven'giOed  scorn,  so  far,  so  high 

:  above  its  tainting  elevate. 

ght.  on  my  slumber  came  the  sin, 

t  aay  how  exquisite  and  fair ; 

»lids  sprung  apart  to  drink  it  in, 

leap'd  up  to  clasp  it,  and  the  folds 

»n,  like  a  fiery  robe,  wrapt  in 

re ;  I  had  fallen,  but  bounteous  Heaven 

■t  blest  permitted  one  t'  extend 

srhite  arm  of  rescue."--"  The  hot  tears 

and  fret  the  warrior's  brazen  helm ; 

t  aak  thee  of  thine  outward  eyes, 

aoul  wept  ?"->lAy,  bishop,  tears  of  blood ; 
,nd  shame  weigh 'd  down  my  nerveless  arm, 
p*d  th' aspiring  plumage  of  my  soul ; 

mine  own  heart  scorn  hiss'd  at  me." — "  Well, 
Ian  of  arms,  hast  fought  the  inward  fight, 
I  remit  thy  sins,  as  I  remit." — 

I  take  thou  to  thine  arms  thy  ancient  friend." 

1^.  uprose  Samor.  like  a  star 

le  ocean,  shining  his  bright  face 

>  pure  dews  of  penitence.     But  he, 

nan.  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept, 

;h  th'  endearing  name,  my  Son,  were  voiced 

■e,  not  by  saintly  use,  a  sound 

he  lipa,  but  th'  over6owing  heart 


I  was  a  broken  conference,  drear  thoughts 

oAu  desolation,  and  despair. 

ded  up  with  recollections  sweet. 

•de  the  sunken  visage  smile  through  tears ; 

ur  roses  shed  on  a  brown  heath, 

honey  in  deep  cups  qf  gn'ii : 

idal  airs  broke  in  upon  by  sounds 

j.shoutsof  triumph  languishing 

aint  shriek  of  agony,  direncss  forced 

fresh  bowers  of  delight,  and  death, 

>yous,  in  the  laughing  feast  of  joy. 

h*one  poor  luxury  the  wretched  have, 
k  of  wretchednem — yet  brief  their  speech. 
BDce  and  vigilance,"  the  stem  adieu 
that  hoary  Bishop's  ear,  he  went 

f  the  Bishop's  side,  just  there  where  knelt 
nifrr,  a  new  form :  't  was  man  in  garb, 
thin  fnnfing  of  the  humid  eye, 
icattf  wanderings  of  the  rosy  veins, 
od  fall  alabaster  of  the  skin, 
lOiew  of  the  modest  sliding  Mep. 
nf  of  womanly  composure  smooth, 
the  eloae  aid  girt  habiliments, 


Belied  the  stem  appearance,—**  Priest  with  him 

But  now  who  parted,  is  my  soul  allied 

In  secret,  close  society;  his  fiuth 

Must  be  my  faith,  his  God  my  God."—"  Fair  yoath, 

I  question  not  by  what  imperious  tie 

Of  admiration  or  strong  love  thou  'rt  led ; 

For  as  the  Heavens  with  silent  power  intense 

Draw  upward  the  light  mists  and  fogs  of  earth. 

And  steefSing  them  in  glory,  bang  them  forth 

Fresh,  renovate,  and  radiant ;  virtue  holds 

The  like  attractive  influence,  to  her  trains 

Souls  light  and  clayey-tinctured,  till  they  catch 

The  fair  contagion  of  her  beauty,  beam 

With  her  imparted  light    Hear,  heathen  youth. 

Hear  and  believe." — As  when  beneath  the  ntTe 

Tall  arching,  the  Cathedral  organ  'gins 

Its  prelude,  lingeringly  exquisite 

Within  retired  the  bashful  sweetness  dwells. 

Anon  like  sunlight,  or  the  floodgate  rash 

Of  waters,  bursts  it  forth,  clear,  solemn,  full ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  mazy  frette<l  roof. 

It  coils  up  round  the  dustenng  pillars  tall. 

It  leaps  into  the  cell-like  chnpels,  strikes 

Beneath  the  pavement  sepulchres,  at  once 

The  living  temple  is  instinct  ablaze 

With  the  ancontroH'd  exuberance  of  sound. 

Even  so  with  smoothing  gentleness  began 
The  mitred  Preacher,  winning  audience  closet 
Till  rising  up,  the  rapid  argument 
Soar*d  to  the  Kmpyrean,  linking  earth 
With  heaven  by  golden  chains  of  eloquence ; 
Till  the  mind,  all  its  faculties  and  powers. 
Lay  floating,  self-surrendcr'd  in  the  deep 
Of  admiration.    Wondrous  't  was  to  see. 
With  tbe  transitions  of  the  Holy  Creed, 
The  u-orkings  of  that  regular  bright  face : 
Now  ashy  blank,  now  glittering  bright,  now  deVd 
With  fast  sad  tears,  now  with  a  weeping  smile. 
Now  heavy  with  droop'd  eyelids,  open  now 
With  forehead  arch'd  in  rapture ;  till  at  last 
Ensued  a  gasping  listening  without  breath. 
But  as  the  voice  severe  wound  up  the  strain 
And  from  the  heavenly  history  to  enforce 
The  everlasting  moral,  'gan  extort 
From  the  novitiate  in  the  jealous  faith 
Passionless  purity,  and  lifis  sincere 
From  all  the  sof\  indulgences  of  sin ; 
Forbidden  in  the  secret  heart  to  shrine 
A  dear  unlawful  image,  to  reserve 
A  sad  and  narrow  sanctuary  for  desire: 
Then  stood  in  speech lewness,  yet  suppliant. 
With  snowy  arms  outstrrtch'd.  and  quivering  loose. 
The  veiling  mantle  thrown  in  anguish  tiacK, 
Confest  the  Woman :  starting  from  their  band. 
Like  golden  waters  o'er  a  marble  b<><l, 
Flow'd  out  her  Ibng  locks  o'er  her  half-bare  neck. 

r 

"To  tell  me  that  in  such  cold  solemn  tones. 
All,  all  unwelcome,  bitter  as  it  is. 
I  must  believe,  for  it^  oppressive  troth 
Loads  on  my  soul,  ami  he  believes  it  all. 
To  tell  it  me  here,  here,  v^  here  all  around 
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Linger  hia  veHtien.  where  the  wiirm  air 

Yet  hath  the  roution  of  hii  breath,  the  aound 

or  hm  Hepnrting  fontmepB  beating  yet 

Upon  my  heart.    liOng  sought!  and  found  in  vain! 

In  Kinflhine  have  I  nought  ihee  and  in  shade. 

O'er  mountain  have  I  track'd  thee,  and  through  vale. 

The  clouds  have  wrapped  thee,  but  I  loat  thee  not. 

The  torrents  drown'd  thy  track,  but  not  from  me, 

I  dared  not  meet  thee,  but  I  sought  thee  still; 

To  me  n>rbid,  alone  to  me,  what  all 

The  coarse  and  common  things t>f  nature  may; 

The  airs  of  heaven  may  touch  thee,  I  may  not. 

All  human  eyes  behold  thee — all  but  mine; 

And  thou,  the  senseless,  enviable  dust 

Mayst  cherish  the  round  traces  of  his  lirohi. 

His  fresh  (air  image  must  away  from  me. 

Oh,  that  I  were  the  dust  whereon  thou  treadst. 

Even  though  I  felt  thee  not  !'* — And  is  this  she. 

The  virgin  of  the  festal  hall,  who  won 

A  kingdom  for  a  smile,  nor  deign'd  regard 

Its  winning,  and  who  stoup'd  to  be  a  Queen  f 

And  is  this  she,  whose  coming  on  the  eartli 

Was  like  the  Mom  in  her  impearled  car, 

LoAiest  or  loveliest  which,  't  were  bold  to  say  ? 

She  whose  enamouring  scorn  fell  luxury'like 

On  her  beholders,  who  seero'd  glad  to  shrink 

Beneath  the  wreathed  contempt  of  her  full  lip? 

This  she,  the  I^ady  of  the  summer  bark. 

To  whom  the  sunshine  and  the  airs,  and  all 

Th'  inconstant  waters  play'd  the  courtier  smooth. 

That  cast  a  human  feeling  of  delight 

At  her  bewitching  presence  o'er  the  blind 

Unconscious  forms  of  nature  ?  Is  this  shef 

Those  rich  li|is,  for  a  monarch's  banquet  meet. 

Visiting  the  dust  with  frantic  kiss,  thus  low. 

Thus  desolate,  thus  fallen,  of  her  fall 

Careless,  so  deep  in  shame,  yet  unashamed ! 

But  thou,  Heaven  reconciled,  on  earth  the  seal'd, 
The  anointed  by  the  prophet's  gladdening  oils, 
God's  instrument,  hnth  midnight  now  resumed 
Its  spirit-wafiing  function  ?    Kmeric.  she 
On  earth  so  mild,  in  her  hnd  anger  seem'd 
Unnatural  as  a  war-w>ng  on  a  lute. 
As  blood  upon  the  pinion  of  a  dove. 
In  heaven  has  she  her  heavenly  qunlitiea 
Unlearnt?  is  she  the  angel  now  in  all 
But  its  best  part,  forgiveness  ?    Cnn  it  be 
Th'  ungentle  North,  the  bleak  and  snowy  air 
Estrange  her  now  ?  those  elements  of  earth 
But  tyrannize  beneath  the  moon,  the  stars 
And  spirits  in  their  nature  privileged 
From  heat  and  cohl,  fn>m  fevering  and  from  frnat. 
Their  pure  and  constant  temperament  maintain. 
Glide  through  the  storm  serene,  and  rosy  warm 
Rove  the  frore  winter  air.     Are  Rounds  abroad, 
That  Samor  from  his  nMJSsy  pillow,  siretch'd 
Under  the  oak.  uplif)s  his  head,  and  then 
Dke  one  blissHivercome,  subsides  again  ? 
Half  sleep,  half  sense  he  lies,  his  nuptial  hymn. 
Articulate  each  gay  and  dancing  word. 
Distinct  each  delicate  and  dwelling  fall. 
Is  loroewhere  in  the  air  about  him ;  looka 


Are  on  him  of  a  bashful  eye.  too  iixid 
To  turn  away,  loo  tiroonNis  to  fix 
And  rest  unwavering.    All  the  marriage  rili 
Is  acting  now  anew ;  the  sunlight  falb 
Upon  the  gold-clasp'd  book  of  prajrer,  as  then 
It  fell,  and  Germain  speaks  aa  Germain  spaka; 
And  Emeric,  on  her  cheek  the  tear  is  there. 
Where  then  it  hung  in  lucid  iremUing  blight; 
The  very  fluttering  of  her  yielded  hand. 
When  gliding  up  her  finger  small,  the  ring 
Made  her  his  own  for  ever,  throbs  again 
Upon  his  sensitive  touch.    He  darea  not  mora 
Lest  he  should  break  the  lorely  bubble  frafl; 
His  tranced  eyes  stir  not,  lest  they  rove  away 
From  that  delicious  sight ;  his  open  hand 
Lies  pulselen,  lest  the  slighteat  change  daliilk 
That  exquisite  sensation :  ao  he  liea. 
Knowing  all  false,  yet  feeling  all  as  true. 

And  it  was  fiilse,  yet  why  ?  that  ia  indcad. 
Which  is  to  sense  and  sight.    Ah,  well 
U^  the  strong  insects  of  an  April  mom. 
Steady  and  constant  as  the  thistle's  dowo 
When  winds  are  on  it,  lasting  as  the  flaka 
Of  spring  snow  on  the  warm  and  graasy 
Well  beseems  us,  ourselves,  our  forma,  oar  li 
The  earth  we  tread  on,  and  the  air  we 
The  light  and  glassy  peopling  of  a  dream, 
T*  arraign  our  visions  for  their  perishing. 
And  on  their  unreality  to  rail. 
Ungrateful  to  the  illusion,  that  deceivea 
To  rapture,  and  unwise  to  cast  away 
Sweet  flowers  because  they  are  not  amarantk. 

Thou,  Samor,  nor  ungrateful  nor  unwise. 
That,  'scaping  from  this  cold  and  dark  beknr. 
Doat  spread  thee  out  for  thy  peculiar  joy 
A  land  of  fair  imaginings,  with  aha  pea. 
.And  sounds,  and  motions,  and  sweet  stillne«4 
Dost  give  up  all  the  moon  beholds  to  woe 
And  tumult,  but  in  some  far  quiet  sphere 
Fimlest  thyself  a  pure  companionship 
With  spirits  thou  didst  love,  and  who  IotmI  ihst 
While  passionate  and  earthly  sense  was  tbsia 


BOOK  IX. 


Wno  tracks  the  ship  along  the  sea  of  stoma? 
Who  through  the  dark  haste  of  the  wintry  dflMii 
Pierceth  to  where  the  planet  in  retired 
And  constant  m<»tion  the  blue  arrh  of  heavffl 
Traverseth  ?  Sometimes  on  the  mountain  top 
Of  some  huge  wave  the  reappearing  hark 
Takes  its  high  stand,  with  pennon  flutteriog  fv 
And  cautious  sail  half  firl'd.  yet  eminent 
As  of  th'  assaultins  element  in  disdain. 
Sometimes  amid  the  darkness  falling  off 
And  scattering  from  its  crystal  sphere  away,       .  , 
Bursts  out  the  argent  orb  refresh'd.  and  showt 
Its  lamp  unquenchable.    Thou  voyager 
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ude  waves  of  desolation.  Star 

I's  gfcwmy  night,  so  bafflest  thou 

poetic  vision !  now  the  waves 

thee,  now  the  clouds  devour  thee  ap» 

art  lost  to  sight,  and  dare  I  say 

f  iinniortality  of  song? 

snon  [  see  emerging  proud 

dusk  biliovi-s  of  calamity. 

In  and  haughty  (rum  the  recent  wreck 

mpatriot  navy,  thee  assail 

r  accumulated  weight  of  surge. 

It  some  high-brow'd  wave,  and  shaking  off 

side  their  fury,  brandishes! 

iry  banner.    Thee  I  see, 

*  embosoming  midnight  of  the  land, 

I  with  smooth  motion  undisturb'd, 

igh  the  glimpses  of  the  breaking  gloom, 

B  a  solemn  beauty  sheddest  forth 

itemper'd  face  of  human  things. 

the  centre  of  Caer  Ehranc*  stood 
,  by  the  August  Severiis  rear'd 
rs  the  Implacable ;  what  time 
ar  stoop*d  his  eagles  on  the  wreck 
1  freedom,  when  the  mountaineer, 
;  of  Morven,  if  old  songs  be  suoth, 
[>m  Canin*s  bloody  flashing  waves  t 
I  fled  Roman  on  his  new-built  wall ; 
in  woke  up  on  his  hill  of  dreams, 
id  the  glory  of  his  song  abroad, 
ound  hit  sceptred  Hero's  head. 

:  the  less  his  work  of  pride  pursued 
rial  Roman ;  up  the  pillars  rose, 
[[tbemng  out  their  long  unbroken  lines ; 
te  solidity  advanced, 
tly  grace  toward  the  sky,  till  met 
Ifht  massiveness  of  roof,  that  sloped 
their  flowery  capitals.    Nor  knew 
ti  of  purple  and  of  diadem, 
versal  Architect  at  work, 
for  him  a  narrow  building  dark, 
re*s  lone  building.  Th'  emperor  and  his  bones 
blank  of  things  forgot  and  post 
ilder'd,  but  this  proud  and  'during  pile, 
weeds  overgrown,  by  yellow  hues 
eep  tinted,  still  a  triumph  wrought 
%  and  Christian  disregard,  and  stood 
;h  to  mock  its  Maker's  perishing. 

the  eastern  pediment  stood  out 
relief,  where  the  tnmultuoos  stone 
4y  tonch'd  into  a  fit  device 
Bmortal  Homicide  within :  it  show'd 
ing  on  the  earth :  the  God  had  burst 
■  of  Janus,  that  fell  shattering  back 
urn.  from  the  wall  the  rearing  steeds 
hnK  and  with  their  stony  hoofs  the  air 
,    Them  Bellona  urged,  abroad 
cy  forks  from  her  bare  wrinkled  brow 
ittoring ;  Ibrward  the  haggard  charioteer 
fallowing  to  the  coursers*  reeking  flanks 
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The  furrowing  scourge  with  all  herself,  and  hong 
Over  their  backs  half  fury,  and  half  joy. 
As  though  to  listen  to  their  bruising  hoofs. 
That  trampled  the  thick  massacre.    Erect 
Behind,  with  shield  drawn  in  and  forward  spear. 
The  coned  helm  finely  shaped  to  th*  arching  brow, 
The  God  stood  up  within  the  car,  that  seem'd 
To  rush  whenever  the  fleet  wiwl  swept  by. 
His  brow  was  glory,  and  his  arm  was  power. 
And  a  smooth  immortality  of  youth. 
Like  freshness  from  Elysium  newly  left, 
Th' embalming  of  celestial  airs  inhaled, 
Tonch'd  with  a  beauty  to  be  shudder'd  at 
His  massy  shape,  a  lightning-like  fierce  grace. 
That  makes  itself  admired,  whilst  it  destroys. 

There  on  a  throne,  fronting  the  morning  son, 
Caswallon  sate ;  his  sceptre  a  bright  sword 
Unsheathed ;  with  savage  art  had  he  broke  tip 
His  helmet  to  the  likeness  of  a  crown. 
Thereon  unconthly  set  and  clustering  bright 
Rich  jewels  glitter*d ;  to  his  fienple  ranged 
Upon  the  steps  of  marble  sIo[  ing  down, 
Barbaric  justice  minist'ring  he  sate. 
Expounding  the  absolute  law  of  his  own  will. 
And  from  the  abject  at  his  feet  received 
Homage  that  seem'd  like  worship:  not  alone 
From  his  wild  people,  but  from  lips  baptized. 
Came  titles  that  might  make  the  patient  Heavens 
Burst  to  the  utterance  of  a  laughing  scorn ; 
Might  wake  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  grave, 
A  bitter  and  compassionate  contempt. 
Tb  hear  the  inheritance  of  her  dull  worms. 
Named  in  his  dauntless  and  iinhlushmg  style, 
•*Unconqu'rable!   Omnipotent  f   Supreme  T'— 

Bat  all  along  the  ranging  column  files, 
.And  all  abroad  the  turgid  landings  spread, 
•♦  Unconou'rable !   Omnipotent!   Supreme T 

Yet  he.  the  Stranger,  whom  Prince  Malwyn  letdi 
He  howa  not.  those  hymn'd  flatteries  seem  to  jor 
Upon  his  sense,  so  high  his  head  he  bears 
Above  them,  like  a  man  constrein'd  to  walk 
Amid  lew  tuf>s  of  poisonous  herbs ;  he  fronts 
The  monarch,  and  thus  'gins  his  taunting  strain  : 
*•  Unconqu'rable !  whose  conquering  is  the  wolfs 
That  when  the  shifting  battle  rages  yet. 
Steals  to  some  desert  comer  of  the  field. 
And  riots  on  the  spoils.    Omnipotent ! 
Ay,  as  a  passive  weapon,  wielded  now. 
Now  cast  away  contemptuous  for  the  dust 
To  canker  and  to  rust  around.    Supreme! 
O'er  whom  is  Ruin  on  its  vulture  wings. 
Scoffing  the  bubble  whereupon  thou  ridest. 
And  waiting  Hengist*s  call  to  swoop  and  pierce 
And  dissipate  its  swoln  and  airy  pride. 
Whose  diadem  of  glory,  sword  of  power. 
Yea,  breath  of  life,  at  Hengist's  wayward  will. 
Cling  to  thee,  ready  at  his  beck  to  fade, 
And  shiver  and  eipire."— ••  At  Hengist's  call! 
At  Hengist's  beck !  at  Hengist's !"— the  word  choked. 
With  eyes  that  dug  into  the  Stranger's  face, 
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Yet  to  by  wmlh  bewilder'd,  they  had  lost 
Difltinction,  rose  Caswallon.    From  the  wall 
A  lance  he  seized,  huge  as  a  pine-tree  stem, 
That  on  Bleiicaihara  standi  sheer  *gaiost  Heaven's 

storms : 
Far  o*er  all  heads  a  long  and  rapid  flight 
It  cut  along  the  air,  till  almost  iail'd 
The  sight  to  track  it  to  its  ponderous  (all. 
Then  taking  on  his  throne  his  quiet  seat, 
"  Back,  back  to  Ilengist,  say  my  lance  flies  thus. 
Bid  him  o'ercast  it,  then  come  here  agani 
Tn  menace  at  Caswallon.** — **  Soft  and  weak, 
(Pursued  the  unwondering  Stranger)  know'st  thou  not, 
There  is  a  strength,  that  is  not  ol*  the  arm, 
Nor  standeth  in  the  muscles'  sinewy  play  ? 
It  striketh.  but  its  striking  is  unseen, 
It  wieldetb,  what  it  wieldelh  seeming  yet 
Sway'd  by  its  own  free  motion.    King,  I  say, 
Thou  stepp'st  not,  speak'st  not,  but  obedient  still 
To  Hengisi's  empire,  thou  'rt  a  dog  that  hunta 
But  as  thy  master  slips  thee  on  his  game, 
A  bridled  steed  that  vaunleth  as  his  own 
His  rider's  prowess." — "  Hah !  I  know  thee  now. 
Insolent  outcast,  Samor  T' — "  And  I  thee, 
Self-outcast,  once  a  Briton— oh  thou  ialKa 
When  most  thou  seem'st  exalted,  oh  moat  btie 
When  most  ennobled,  a  most  pitiful  slave 
When  bearing  thee  most  lordly !    Briton  onoe. 
Ay.  every  clod  of  earth  that  makes  a  part 
Of  this  isle's  round,  each  leaf  of  every  tree. 
And  every  wave  of  every  streamlet  brook. 
Should  look  upon  thee  with  a  mother's  glance. 
And  speak  unto  thee  with  a  mother's  voice. 
But  thou,  most  impious  and  unnatural  son, 
Hast  sold  thy  mother  to  the  shame  and  curse 
Of  foreign  lust,  hast  knit  a  league  to  rend 
And  sever  her.  most  proud  if  some  torn  limb 
Be  cast  thee  for  thy  lot." — ^Then  rose  again 
Caswallon,  from  his  brow  the  crown  took  ofll) 
And  placing  it  in  Samor's  hand — ••  I  read    ^ 
Thy  purpose,  and  there  's  (ire  in 't,  by  my  throne ! 
Now,  Samor,  place  that  crown  upon  my  head. 
Do  roe  thy  homage,  kneeling,  as  thy  king. 
And  thou  and  I.  we  'II  have  a  glorious  tilt 
At  these  proud  Saxons.    Turn  not  o(f;  may  boys 
Gild  their  young  javelins  in  Coswatlon's  blood, 
And  women  pluck  mo  by  the  beard,  if  e'er 
On  other  terms  I  leogue  with  thee." — The  crown 
Samor  received,  and  Samor  look'd  tn  heaven, 
And  Samor  bow'd  his  knee, — ".'\lmighty  God, 
If  thine  eternal  thunderlmlts  are  yet 
Unweary  of  their  function  dire,  if  earth 
Yet,  yet  have  not  exhausted  and  consumed 
Thy  flamo-wing'd  armoury  of  wrath,  reserve 
Some  fiignal  and  particular  revenge 
For  this  man's  head :  so  this  foul  earth  shall  learn. 
Ere  doomsday,  that  the  sin,  whose  monstrous  ^ape 
Doth  most  olfcnd  thy  nice  and  sensitive  sight. 
Is  to  bear  arms  against  our  native  land. 
Make  thou  of  him  a  monumental  ruin. 
To  publisn  in  the  aires  long  remote. 
That  sometimes  is  thy  red  right  hand  uplift 


Against  the  living  guilty." — And  to  eulh, 
Upleaping,  Samor  daah'd  the  crown ;  the* 
Lay  starry  on  the  pavement  white.    On  high 
Caswallon  the  rear'd  sword  of  justice  twang; 
Heavy  with  death,  above  th'  Avenger's  bead. 
But  he— "Caswallon,  hold  thine  hand,  here. 
Thy  warrant  for  my  safety,  by  thy  aon 
A  poniard  given,  upon  his  heart  to  wreak 
All  evil  done  myself."    With  boaom  bftre 
Stood  Malwyn  by  th'  Avenger's  aide.    But  be 
Viewing  that  downy  skin  empurpled  o*er 
With  youth's  light  colouring,  and  his  constant 
Cast  down  the  dagger,  and  "  Fall  what  fall  aay, 
Excellent  lx)y,  my  hand  shall  still  he  white 
From  blood  of  thine.*' — Like  wild-bo«r  in  his  id 
Ba(ned.  or  torrent-rheck'd,  Caswallon  paused^ 
**  Now,  Christian,  where  learnt  thou  the  art  to 
My  vengeance  from  me  7    Go,  go.  I  niay  strike 
If  the  (it  lire  me —By  Andreste.  boy. 
Boy  Malwyn,  there 's  thy  father  in  thy  blood. 
Ha!   Samor,  thou  hast  'scaped  me  now,  erewhilt 
1 11  make  a  footntool  of  thy  neck,  to  monnt 
On  Britain's  throne :  alive  or  dead,  I  Ml  hava 
A  knee  as  supple,  and  a  front  as  low 
From  thee,  as  any  of  my  milk-fed  slaves: 
Go,  go." — And  Malwyn  led  the  Avenger  finth 
Along  the  dull  and  sleepy  shore  of  Ouse. 
Till  all  Caer  Ebranr's  sounds  flagg'd  on  his  ear. 
And  all  its  towers  had  dwindled  from  hissiglil 
Ere  parting,  Malwyn  clasp'd  his  hand,  and  lean 
Hung  in  his  eyelids. — **  Oh,  thou  know'st  not  j«l 
How  Hengist  sways  my  father's  passive  mind! 
My  sister,  my  sweet  Lilian,  she  whose  sight 
Made  mine  eyes  tremble,  whom  I  *ve  stolen  loM 
Despite  my  father's  stem  command,  asleep 
With  parted  lips,  and  snowy  breathing  skin. 
Scarce  knew  she  me.  her  brother ;  her  knew  I 
So  only  that  my  spirit  yeam'd  to  mix 
With  hers  in  fondness,  she,  even  she,  the  soft 
The  innocent,  a  wolf  had  loved  her,  she 
Hath  felt  the  drowning  watem  o'er  her  close, 
Fair  victim  of  a  hellish  sacrifice  " 
After  a  troubled  silence,  spake  the  Chief: 
"  Malwyn,  my  Christian  pupil,  God  will  give 
The  loved  on  earth  another  meeting-place  ,* 
Adieu,  remember.  Vengeance,  Vigilance."— 

The  spring  had  made  an  early  eflnrt  (aint, 
T'  encroach  upon  the  Winter's  ancient  reien. 
And  she  had  lured  (brth  from  the  glittering  etiA 
The  snowdrop  and  pale  cowslip,  th'  elder  tree 
And  hawthorn  their  green  buds  shot  out,  yet  fata 
T'  entrust  the  rude  air  with  their  dainty  fnkis, 
A  fresh  green  sparkled  where  the  snow  had 
And  here  and  there  a  bird  on  the  bare  spray 
Warbled  a  timorous  welcome,  and  the  stream 
Of  Eammit,  as  rejoicing  to  be  free. 
Went  laughing  down  its  sunny  silvering  coane. 

The  only  wint'ry  thing  on  l«>imoiit's  shore 
Is  human ;  powerless  are  the  airs  that  tonch 
To  breathing  and  to  kindlinir  tlie  dead  earth. 
Powerless  the  dewy  trembling  of  the  sun, 
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around  the  heart  of  Vorlimer 
IV  thai  flakes  and  curdles  there — that  bank, 
le  bank  nf  (air  and  cherish'd  turf, 
I  his  head  reclines,  ah,  doth  not  rest ! 
und  swelling,  likest  were  a  grave, 
t  't  were  brief  and  narrow  for  all  else 
-,  or  those  slender  watery  shapes 
ice  beneath  the  stream.    Yet  there  the  spring 
ipp'd  her  first,  her  tenderest  bhxjm ;  the  airs 
first  flowery  odours  on  that  sprtt ; 
is  there  and  primrose  faint  and  pele, 
y  and  the  violet's  blue  eyes, 
from  out  the  shaking  grass.    The  step 
T  wakens  the  [Mile  slumberer  there, 
lis  lean  hands  up,  and  pans  away 
ting  hair  from  o'er  his  eyes,  which  look 
;h  the  painful  sunlight  wilder'd  ihem, 
ny  siare  that  saw  not.    Save  that  lay 
erd's  wallet  by  his  side,  had  seem'd 
t  of  man  ne'er  ventured  here ;  all  sounds 
unge  and  foreign,  save  the  pendent  arms 
%  above  with  heavy  knolling  sound. 
or's  presence  made  a  sudden  break 
I  miserable  flow  of  thought ; 
»n'd  first  with  bony  arm,  then  spake, 
•way.  thou  'rt  fearful,  thou 'It  disturb, 
ilh  thy  arm'd  head  and  iron  heel, 
not  venture,  while  thy  aspect  fierce 
lereabout,  she  cannot  brook  a  sound, 
thing  that's  rude,  and  dark,  and  harsh, 
voice,  nor  any  look  but  mine ; 
not  come  up,  if  thou  linger'st  here; 
I  discourteous  man,  why  seek  to  keep 
my  buried  from  me !  why  prevent 
ing  intercourse  of  those  that  love !" — 
in.  what  mean'st  thou?" — "Speak  not,  but 
•gone. 

e.  she 's  beneath,  I  laid  her  there, 
'II  come  up  to  me,  I  know  she  will, 
ig  and  slender,  soft  and  rosy  pale, 
t,  all  things  sound,  and  all  thmgs  smile, 
1  she  wont  to  meet  me." — "  Woeful  youth, 
d  shall  never  rise  but  once." — "  And  why  f 
nrone  that  was  dead,  I  saw  it  shed 
«,  and  now  again  't  is  fresh  and  fair ; 
ilk>w,  fled  on  gliding  wing  away, 
eparting  spirit,  see  it  skims 
:en ;  the  white  dormouse,  that  went  down 
*ave,  hath  been  abroad  ;  the  stream, 
M  so  silent,  hark !  its  murmuring  voice 
about  us.     Lilian  too,  to  meet 
^es  and  the  breathing  things  she  loved, 
e  sunshine  And  the  springing  joy 
a  again." — "Kind  Heaven,  I  should  have 
nown, 

rust'embrown'd,  yon  breast^plate,  and  yon 
elm, 

have  known,  though  forrowy.  sunk  and  wan, 
e.  though  wreck'd  and  broken  that  tall  form ; 
'orfimer!  in  maiden  or  in  child, 
so  sick  and  wild  had  been  most  sad, 
nMrtial  and  renowned  chief, 
m  trick  of  pity  to  a  fiend. 


Oh,  much  abused !  much  injtu^,  well,  too  well 

I  lath  that  fell  man  the  deed  of  evil  wrought." — 

"  Man,  roan!  then  there  is  man,  whrwe  blood  will  flow. 

Whose  flesh  uill  quiver  under  the  keen  steel, 

Samor!" — And  up  he  leap'd.  as  though  he  flung 

Like  a  dead  load  the  dreamy  madness  ofE 

"Samor!  thou  tranquil  foul !  that  walk's!  abroad 

WMih  thy  calm  reason,  and  thy  rloudless  face 

Unchangeable,  as  a  cold  midnight  star: 

Thou  scanre  uilt  credit.  1  have  found  a  joy 

In  hurling  stones  down  on  that  glasfy  tide. 

And  with  an  angry  and  quick-dashing  f<x)t. 

Breaking  the  senseless  smoothness,  that  methought 

Smiled  wickedly  upon  me,  and  rejoii.ed 

At  its  own  guilt  and  my  calamity. 

But  oh,  upon  a  thing  that  feels  and  blee<ls. 

And  shrieks  and  shudders,  with  avenging  arm 

To  spring!  Where  is 't  and  who?  good  Samor,  telL**— 

And  Samor  told  the  tale,  and  thus — "  Brave  youth. 

Not  only  from  yon  narrow  turf,  come  up 

From  Britain's  every  hdl.  and  glen,  and  plain* 

Deep  voices  that  invoke  thee,  Vortiroer, 

To  waken  from  thy  woeful  rest    Thy  arm 

No  selfish,  close,  and  singular  revenge 

Must  nerve  and  freshen ;  in  thy  country's  came^ 

Not  in  thy  own,  that  fury  must  be  wreak'd." 

His  answer  was  the  brandishing  his  sword. 
Which  he  had  rent  down  from  th'  u'erhanging  boof^ 
And  the  infuriate  riot  of  his  eye. 

**0h,  perilous  your  hazard,"  still  went  on 
Samor,  **ye  foes  of  freedom,  ye  take  off 
Heaven's  bonds  from  all  our  fiercer  part  of  mwi. 
Ye  legalize  forbidden  thoughts,  the  thirst 
Of  blood  ye  make  a  glory,  give  the  hue 
Of  honour  and  self-admiration  proud 
To  passions  murky,  dark,  unreconciled : 
The  stem  and  Pagan  vengeance  sanctify 
To  a  Christian  virtue,  and  our  prayers,  that  moimt 
Unto  the  throne  of  Cod,  though  harshly  toned 
With  imprecations,  take  their  flight  uncheck'd." 

Bnt  Vortimer  upon  the  grassy  bank 
Had  fallen :  "  Not  long,  sweet  spirit,  oh  not  long', 
Shall  violets  be  wanting  on  thy  grave  !"— 

Yet  unaccompanied  the  Avenger  past, — 
As  though  the  wonted  dark  and  solemn  worda, 
"  Vengeance  and  Vieilance,"  had  fix'd  him  there. 
Prince  Vortimer  remains  by  Eamont  side. 

Samor!  the  cities  hear  thy  lonely  voice 
Thy  lonely  tread  is  in  the  quiet  vale. 
Thy  lonely  arm,  amid  his  deep  trench'd  ramp^ 
The  Saxon  hears  upon  stHne  crashing  helm 
Breaking  in  thunder  and  in  death.    But  thee 
Why  see  I  thee  by  Severn  side !  what  sofl 
And  indolent  attraction  wiles  thee  on. 
Even  on  this  c<»ld  nnd  gusty  April  day, 
To  the  sad  desert  of  thy  ancient  home ! 
Why  mingle  for  thyself  the  wormwood  cup? 
Why  plunge  into  the  f<)unt  nf  bitterness  f 
Or  why,  with  sad  indulgence,  pamper  op, 
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Wilful  the  moody  lorrow,  and  relax 

Thy  htgh-etrung  spirit  ?   Oh.  so  near,  no  power 

Hath  he  to  pam  from  those  old  soenes  away, 

He  must  go  visit  every  spot  belo%'ed. 

And  think  on  joys,  no  more  to  be  enjoy 'd. 

Ruin  is  there,  but  ruin  slow  and  mild. 
The  spider's  wandering  web  is  thin  and  grey 
On  roof  and  wall,  here  clings  the  dusky  bnt. 
And,  where  his  infants*  voices  used  to  sound. 
The  owlet*8  sullen  flutter  and  dull  chirp 
Come  o'er  him ;  on  his  hospitable  hearth 
The  blind  worm  and  slow  beetle  crawl  their  round. 
Yet  is  no  little,  light,  and  trivial  thing. 
Without  its  tender  memory ;  first  with  kiss. 
Long  and  apparent  sweet,  the  primrose  bed 
He  visits,  where  that  graceful  girl  is  laid. 
Then  roves  he  every  chamber;  eye,  and  ear. 
And  soul,  all  full  of  her,  that  is  nut  there: 
Emeric  haunts  everywhere,  there's  not  a  door 
Her  thin  form  hath  not  glided  through,  no  stone 
Upon  the  chequer'd  marble  where  her  foot 
Hath  never  glanced,  no  window  whence  her  eyes 
Have  never  gazed  for  him ;  the  walls  have  heard 
Her  voice ;  her  touch,  now  deathly  cold,  hath  been 
Warm  on  so  many  things ;  there  hangs,  even  now, 
The  lute,  from  whence  those  harmonies  she  drew. 
So  sphere-like  sweet,  they  seem'd  to  drop  from  heaven. 
There,  where  the  fox  came  starting  out  but  now. 
There,  circled  with  her  infonts,  did  she  sit; 
And  here  the  bridal  couch,  the  couch  nf  love, 
A  little  while,  and  then  the  bed  of  death. 
And  lo  that  holy  scroll  of  parchment,  stamp'd 
With  many  a  sentence  of  the  word  of  God, 
Still  open.  Saroor  could  not  choose  but  read 
In  large  and  brilliant  characters  emblazed. 
The  Preacher's  "  Vanity  of  vanities." 

How  like  is  grief  to  pleasure!  here  to  stay 
One  day,  one  night,  to  see  the  eve  sink  down 
Into  the  water,  with  its  wonted  fall, 
T  is  strange  temptation — and  to  gather  up 
Sad  relics.     And  the  visionary  night! 
How  will  its  airy  forms  come  sliding  down. 
Here,  where  is  old  familiar  footing  all, 
*T  is  strange  temptation. — But  the  White-horse  flag 
Past  waving  o'er  his  oight,  nt  once  he  tliought 
Of  that  seaPd  day  of  destiny,  when  his  foot 
Should  trample  on  its  neck,  and  burst  away. 

Oh  secret  traveller  o'er  a  min'd  land, 
Tet  once  more  must  I  seek  thee  'mid  the  drear. 
The  desolate,  the  dead.    On  Amhri  plain. 
On  Murder's  blasted  place  of  pride.    Might  seem 
At  distance.'t  was  a  favour'd  meadow,  bright 
With  richer  herbage  than  the  moorland  brown 
Around  it,  the  luxurious  weeds  Umk'd  boon. 
And  glanced  their  many-colours  fleck'd  with  dew. 
Seen  nearer,  scatier'd  all  around  appear'd 
Few  relics  of  that  sumptuous  feaet,  the  wrecks 
Of  lifeless  things,  that  gaily  glitter'd  still. 
While  all  the  living  had  been  dark  so  long. 
Fragments  of  banners,  and  pavilion  shreda. 


Or  broken  goblet  here  and  there,  or  ring. 
Or  collar  on  that  day  bow  proudly  worn ! 

A  stolen  and  hurried  burj'ing  had  there  been; 
Here  had  the  pious  workman,  as  disturb'd 
.At  his  imperfect  toil,  left  struggling  out 
A  hand,  whose  bleacird  bones  seem'd  even  yell 

grasp 
The  earth,  so  eoriy,  so  untimely  left 
And  here  the  grey  flix  of  the  wolf,  here  bladL 
Lay  feathers  of  the  obscene  raven's  wing. 
Showing,  where  they  had  marr'd  the  fruitless  toiL 
And  uncouth  stones  bore  here  and  there  a  name, 
Haply  the  vaunted  heritage  of  kings. 

ft  was  a  sad  and  stricken  place ;  though  day 
Was  in  the  heaven,  and  the  fresh  grass  lnok*d  giMft 
The  light  was  wither'd,  nor  wos  silence  thers 
A  soothing  quiet;  busy  *t  was,  and  chill 
And  piercing,  rather  absence  of  strong  sound. 
Than  stillness,  like  the  shivering  interval 
Between  the  pauses  of  a  passing  bell 

Oh  Britain !  what  a  narrow  place  confmes 
Thy  powerful  nnd  thy  princely !  that  grey  earth 
Was  what  adom'd  and  made  thee  proud :  theftir. 
Whose  beauty  was  the  rapture  of  thy  maids. 
The  treasure  of  thy  moihefs:  and  the  brave, 
Whose  constant  valour  wm  thy  wall  of  stienftfi: 
The  wealthy,  whose  air-gilding  palace  towen 
Mode  thee  a  realm  of  glory  to  detain 
The  noon-day  sun  in  his  career;  thy  wise. 
Whose  grave  and  solemn  argument  controil'd 
Thy  councils,  and  thy  mighty,  whose  comiaand 
Was  law  in  thy  strong  cities.     Beauty,  wealth. 
Might,  valour,  wisdom,  mingled  and  absorb'd 
In  one  cold  similarity  of  dust. 
One  layer  of  white  and  silent  ashes  all. 
The  air  breathes  of  mortality  ;  abroad 
A  spirit  seems  to  hover,  pouring  in 
Dim  ihoughls  of  Doomsday  to  the  soul;  steal  op 
Voiceless  sensatiotis  of  eternity 
From  the  blank  earth.    Oh,  is  it  there  beneath 
Th' invisible  everlasting?  or  dispersed 
Among  its  immaterial  kindred  free. 
The  elements?   Oh  man!  man!  fit  compeer 
Of  worms  and  angels,  trodden  under  foot. 
Yet  boundless  by  the  inflniie  expanse 
Of  ether!  mouldering  and  immutable! 

But  thou.  Avenger,  in  that  quiet  glebe, 
How  many  things  are  hid,  once  link'd  to  Ibea 
By  ties  more  gentle  than  the  coupling  silk, 
That  pairs  two  snowy  doves !  hands  used  to  aM^ 
In  brotherly  embrace  with  thine,  and  beam 
Wherein  thy  image  dwelt,  clear,  changalsfl,  fidl 
As  the  Spring  moon  upon  a  crystal  lake: 
Faces  in  feast,  in  council,  and  in  fight. 
That  took  their  colouring  from  thine.    And  thsi 
Alone  art  breathing,  moving,  speaking  hen. 
Amid  the  cold,  the  mottonleas,  the  mute! 


Among  that  solemn  multitude  of  gmvea 
One  woman  hath  her  dwelling ,  roand  and 
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SAMOR 


Sll 


with  a  foot  that  aeems  to  fear 

ding  over  one  beloved. 

seek  what  she  de«poir8  to  find. 

r  eye  a  wild  inquiring  rull, 

■tony.    Oft  the  stops  to  hear, 

itier  disappointment,  shakes 

r,  and  again  goes  >%ondering  on. 

at  Samor's  prcffenre,  and  flung  up 

d  in  her  shriek  waM  laughter.    "Thou! 

oa  with  that  face  above  the  earth, 

»t  be  with  the  rest !"— "  My  friend's  soft 

Ivelene!"— "That's  it,  the  name 
he  winds  have  mock'd  me  every  mom, 
jftky  eve — or  was  it  then  ? 
OS,  when  I  wns  wont  to  sleep 
.  and  when  nn  rough  winds  blew 
'hen  I  ever  saw  myself 
igly,  and  there  was  something  else 
there  is  not  now." — "Thy  Elidure, 
B  widow!" — "Huh!  thou  running  man, 
't  was  that !  and  thou  canst  tell  me  too 
have  laid  him — well  thou  canst,  I  know 
p  connexion  'twixt  my  prief  and  thee- 
irt  he  that  wakcst  sleepers  up, 
them  forth  along  the  cold  hare  heath, 
dark  and  disappearing.    There 
UK*  at  the  midnight  bleak,  and  blasts 
id  fierce.     And  there  come  peasant  boors 
he  mourner  bread,  and  weave  the  roof 
of  the  brown  and  rustling  fern; 
>unds  the  voice,  or  comes  the  shape 
or.    Oh,  my  wakings  and  my  sleeps 
ite  they  were !  upon  his  breast 
when  I  woke  there  smiled  his  face." 

he  female  pigeon  to  her  nest, 

>y  rude  winds  and  discomposed, 

Anth  full  breast  sits  brooding  down. 

iM  smooth  around  her  and  beneath : 

B  image  of  departed  joy 

le  heart  of  that  sad  wife, 

eace  its  wayward  and  distraught, 

)  spake,  and  unconfusedly  heard, 

low,  the  undistinguish'd  laid, 

friend,  her  bridegroom,  Elidure. 

hat  of  her  pole  and  tender  bloom 

1  flourishing  enliven'd  up 

'd  and  the  sunken  in  her  cheek ; 

igain  alone,  o'er  heart  and  brain 

k  the  wandering,  recommenced  the  aearch 

broken  questionings,  and  mute 

lislenings,  pauses  at  each  grave. 

it  were  her  right,  where  lay  her  lord, 

inherent  conscioiisnera  should  start 

;  though  't  is  nature's  law,  that  one 

tingutah'd  silence  pells  the  dead, 

s  hard  aiMl  eniel  not  to  grant 

und,  even  the  likeness  of  a  sound, 

where  to  lay  her  down  and  die. 

mre  tpirita  mund  her,  yet  all  leagued 

nd  lead  astray,  and  his,  even  his, 

the  reaC,  with  jealoua  care 


Concealing  ita  felt  preaence.    Ghastly  night 
Wafla  her  no  duak  intelligence ;  the  day 
Shows  nothing  with  Ht  broad  and  glaring  rays. 
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But  thou  from  North  to  South  hast  raiiged  the  Ue, 
From  Skiddaw  to  the  Cornwall  sea-beat  rocks. 
One  icy  face  of  desolatkm  cold, 
One  level  sheet  of  sorrow  and  dismay. 
Avenger!  thou  hast  traversed,  hast  but  held 
Componiooahip  with  mourners  and  with  slaTea. 

Upon  the  northern  rocks  of  Cornwall  meet 
Th'  Avenger  ond  the  Warrior;  thus  spake  he>— 
"  I  low  name  ye  yon  strong  castle  on  the  rockf" 
"Tintagel.  the  prince  Gorlois'  towers."—"  And  wfaow 
Yon  soldiers  creating  with  their  earop  the  ahore. 
And  yon  embattled  navy  on  the  sea. 
Rounding  their  moony  circle?"    *'Mine!" — ''And 

thou?" 
"  Methinka,  most  solemn  questioner,  the  helm 
Might  well  proclaim  Pendragon." — **  No,  the  lhiil» 
Whereon  that  scaly  blazon  used  to  glow, 
Had  ne'er  been  girding  with  unnatural  siege 
A  British  castle,  while  all  Britain  lay 
In  chaina  beneath  the  Stranger." — **  What  ait  tiMHit 
That  beardest  in  thy  high  and  taunting  vein 
The  Princes  of  the  land?"— "A  Prince.*"— ^Ttai 

arm'd 
And  thus  attired  !'*— "  Misjudging !  must  thou  letm 
The  actiona  are  the  raiment  of  the  man  ? 
Better  to  serve  my  country  in  worn  weeds 
And  dinted  arms  like  mine,  than  'gainat  her  sooa 
j  To  lace  a  golden  panoply.    This  rust, 
I  T  is  Saxon  bUxxl,  for  thine,  its  only  praise 
<  Is  its  bright  stainleasneas.    Look  not,  fierce  Priiiet» 
As  from  roy  veins  its  earliest  spots  should  fiUl, 
Tis  Britain  barbs  the  arrows  that  I  speak. 
And  makes  thy  heart  its  mark." — **  What  man  or 
Thus  fires  and  freezes,  angers  and  eontrela 
With  the  miuestic  valour  of  hia  tongue. 
The  never  yet  controll'd,  and  bean  the 
Of  Britain,  like  a  shield  before  him.  brood 
And  firm,  against  my  ripe  and  bursting  wrath? 
Samor!  come,  honour'd  warrior,  to  my  anna; 
Oh  shame  to  see,  and  seeing  not  to  know 
The  noblest  of  our  isle." — "  No  arma  may  fold 
Samor  within  them,  but  a  Briton's;  thou 
By  this  apostate  war  disownst  the  name, 
Ajid  leagueat  dark  alliance  with  her  ibes." 


**  Ah,  then  thou  knoH-st  not  in  yon  rock  is 
The  crafty  kite  that  hath  my  dove  in  thrall. 
My  dove,  my  bride,  my  sweet  Igema ;  her 
That  Gorlois  with  his  privy  talon  swoop'd, 
The  gentle,  the  defenceleas,  and  looks  down 
From  his  air-swinging  eyrie  on  my  wrath. 
That  like  the  sea  against  that  rooted  rock. 
Lashes  and  roars  in  vain." — **Thy  bride  T 
bride. 
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By  holy  words  in  saintly  chapel  spoke. 

And  all  belbre,  the  twilight  meetings  stolen. 

Upon  the  shelly  beach,  when  came  my  bark 

Bliding  with  smooth  oar  through  the  soundless  spray 

From  the  Arrooric  shore,  and  vows  so  fond 

The  iinfelt  waters  crept  up  round  our  feet; 

All  aOer,  rapltirous  union  undistnrb'd, 

Her  father's  blessing  on  our  bridal  couch. 

Promise  of  infant  pledges,  all  o'erthrown, 

AH  withered  by  that  Gorlois,  that  low  worm 

I  were  too  proud  to  tread  on  heretofore ; 

He  with  some  cold  and  antiquated  plea 

Of  broken  compact  by  the  sire,  oway 

Reft  with  a  villain  stealth  th' ill-guarded  gem, 

And  boards  it  in  his  lone  and  trackless  cave." 


**  A  darker  and  more  precious  theO  has  been : 
This  Britain  hath  been  stolen,  this  fair  isle, 
This  land  of  free-bom  Christian  men  become 
The  rapine  of  fierce  Heathens.    Uther,  hear. 
Hear,  son  of  Constantine !  most  dear  the  ties 
Of  wedlock  earthly  woven,  yet  seaPd  by  God; 
Bot  those  that  link  us  to  our  native  land 
Are  wrought  out  from  th*  eternal  adamant 
By  the  Almighty.    Oh !  thy  country's  call 
Loud  with  R  thousand  voices  drowns  the  tone 
Of  sweet  complainine  even  from  wife  beloved — 
Forego  the  weaker.  Uther,  and  obey 
The  stronger  duty." — **  Bloodless  man  and  cold, 
Or  wrong  I  thee ;  perchance  the  Saxon  holds 
Thy  Emeric,  and  my  claims  must  cede  to  thine, 
Kven  OS  all  beauties  to  that  peerless  star." — 

*■  Spare,  Uther,  spare  thy  taunting,  she  is  safe; 
Briton  or  Saxon  harm  not  her." — "  *T  is  well. 
Fair  tidings! — bot  thy  shuddering  brow  looks  white." 
** There's  a  cold  safety.  Uther,  with  the  dead, 
There  is  where  foes  disturb  no  more,  the  grave.** 
"Pardon  me,  friend— oh  fnrdon — but  my  wife, 
She  too  will  seek  that  undisturbed  place. 
Ere  yield  to  that  pale  craven's  love ;  if  false 
She  dare  not  live,  and  yet,  oh  yet  she  lives!" 

Uprose  the  Avenger,  and  his  way  he  took 
To  where  the  rock  brttke  off*  abrupt  and  sheer. 
Before  him  yawn'd  the  chasm,  whose  depth  of  gloom 
Sever'd  the  island  Castle  from  the  shore : 
The  ocean  waves,  as  though  but  newly  rent 
That  narrow  channel,  tumbled  to  and  fro, 
Rosh'd  aiul  recoil'd,  and  sullenly  sent  up 
An  everiasting  roar,  deep  echoed  out 
From  th'  underworking  caverns ;  the  white  gulli 
Were  wandering  in  the  dusk  abyss,  and  shone 
Faint  sunlight  here  aiMl  there  on  the  moist  slate. 
The  Castle  drawbridge  hung  aloof,  arm'd  men 
Faced  the  stem  ramparts,  javelins  look'd  out. 
From  embrasure  and  loop-hole  arbalist 
And  bo\\-string  loaded  lay  with  weight  of  shaft 
Menacing.    On  the  dizzy  brink  stood  up 
Th*  Avenger,  like  a  Seraph  \;«hen  absolved 
His  earthly  mission,  on  some  sunny  peak 
He  waits  the  gathering  cloud,  whereon  he  woot 
To  charioteer  along  the  azure  space ; 


In  vain  he  waits  not,  under  hia  plumed  feet. 
And  round  his  spreading  wings  it  fluata. 
And  sails  off*  proudly  with  its  heavenly  freighL 
Even  thus  at  Samor's  call  down  heavy  fell 

'  The  drawbridge,  o'er  the  abyss  th'  Avenger  spfingi 

j  Tintagel's  huge  portcullis  groaning  up 
Its  grooves  gives  way;  then  up  the  jealous  bridge 
Behind  him  leaps,  the  gate  falls  clashing  down. 

Half  wonder,  and  half  fear,  Pendragon  shook 
The  terrors  of  his  crest,  and  gasping  stood, 
As  when  a  hunter  is  gone  in  to  brave 
The  bear  within  his  shaggy  dm,  down  peers 
His  fellow  through  the  dusk,  and  fears  to  see 
What  his  keen  eyes  strain  afler.    Bui  elate 
Appear'd  upon  the  rampart  that  tall  Chiefs 
Seeming  on  th*  outpoiir'd  garrison  to  cast 
Words  potent  as  the  fabled  Wizard's  oils. 
With  the  terrific  smoothness  of  their  fire 
Wide  sheeting  the  hush'd  ocean;  th'arbalnt 
Discharged  its  unaim'd  bolt,  tlie  arrow  fell 
From  the  slack  bowstring ;  careless  of  his  cbaifn 
The  watchman  from  his  turret  lean'd.  o'er  all 
Bright'ning  and  stilling  the  high  language  spread. 
Giving  a  cast  of  pride  to  vulgar  brows. 
Shedding  o'er  stupor  and  thick-breathir^  awe 
A  solemn  hue  of  glory :    Far  it  spread 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  sound,  th  'indignant  hiow. 
The  stately  waving  of  the  arm  discoursed, 
Flow'd  argument  from  every  comely  limb 
And  the  whole  man  was  eloquence.    From  clifl 
From  bark  gazed  Uther's  soldiery,  one  voice 
Held  in  suspense  the  wild  and  busy  war, 
And  on  the  motion  of  his  lips  the  fate 
Of  two  strong  armies  hung.    Anon  the  gate 
Flew  up,  the  bridge  lay  shuddering  o'er  the  chafB> 

Forth  Semor  comes,  a  Lady  by  his  side. 
And  Gorlois  in  the  garb  of  peace  behind. 
Tremblingly  she  came  gliding  on,  and  smooth, 
As  the  west  wind  o'er  beds  of  flowen.  a  child 
Was  with  her :  tlie  cool  freshness  of  the  air 
Seem'd  o'er  her  marble  cheek  to  flush  unused 
To  breathe,  and  human  faces  o'er  her  threw 
A  modest,  fiiint  disturbance.    Uther  rush'd 
To  meet  her,  era  he  come  her  failing  frame 

;  Seem'd  as  it  sought  some  breast  to  sink  upon. 
Though  feebly  resolute,  that  none  bot  his 
Should  be  the  chosen  resting-place.    But  he 
Severe  withheld  her.— **  Can  the  snowdrop  bkMm 
Untainted  on  the  hemlock  hank  ?  near  thee, 
Igema,  long  hath  troil'd  a  venomous  plant. 
Hast  thou  the  sullying  influence  'scaped  T— She  *••• 
To  work  displeasure  to  her  brow,  the  joy, 
The  fondness  would  not  give  it  place ;  she  heU 
Her  boy  on  high,  she  pointed  from  the  lines 

;  Of  his  soft  £ice  to  Uther's,  with  appeal 
Half  rapture,  half  reproach,  and  cast  herself 
With  timid  boldness  on  her  rightful  couch. 
Her  husband's  bosom,  that  received  her  in. 
Even  as  the  opening  clouds  an  angel  hone 
Returning.    But  the  joyous  boy  relaz*d 
His  features  to  a  beautiful  delight; 
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Dragon  on  hii  father's  helm 
>rtive  hand,  and  smoothing  down 
calea,  and  looking  with  glad  eye 
hollow  of  his  jaws. 

le  armies,  the  pale  Gorlois  wrought 
0  a  politic  joy,  alone 
and  aloof,  he  stood  in  tears, 
ihe  plain  of  buried  men 
in  his  own  deserted  home, 
il'd  before  th'  assembled  camp ; 
a  meeting  after  death, 
r  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
unearthly.    Thus  shall  meet 
lied.  Kmeric  and  himself, 
e  rocks  their  looting,  the  cold  airs 
unshme  of  this  world  around. 
)  must  intervene,  and  all 
k  grave  mysterious :  yet  even  here 
St  impossibility, 

t  times  his  soul  mad  dalliance  held, 
lodily.  sensible  caress, 
id  rapturous,  as  that  hanging  now 
eck  from  soA  Igemu*s  arms. 

ilence  buret  a  voice  that  cried 
heraat  the  child  his  sport  broke  ofi* 
ibcased  serpent,  and  stretch 'd  out 
lere.  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
.    **  Arthur,  hail !  hail,  fatal  Boy, 
from  the  bow  of  Destiny, 
n  thy  fiery  course !  the  steeds 
eadows  that  shall  bear  thee  forth, 
f  barbed  chivalry !  the  spears 
irberewith  in  tourney  and  in  fight 
bear  the  vaunting  Saxon !  shields 
I  with  your  bright  devices  bold ; 
re  leaning  on  their  high-strung  harps, 
^e,  to  flower  out  in  their  boon 
tility  of  song.    Go  forth, 
r  in  the  harvest  of  renown, 
everlasting  Ix>rd  of  Fate 
n'd  thee  lo  thy  immortal  race !" 

t  cUpp'd  his  hands,  Pendragon  flung 
ly  bickering  crest,  her  child 
i  to  her  heart,  and  wept. 
I  leap'd  the  Avenger  to  salute 
ark  Prophet,  Merlin  was  not  there. 

ine  on  good  fbrtune  followeth  fast; 
e  rapid  of  a  Breton  fleet 
■ootbem  shore ;  the  chiefs  ore  post 
I*  Archongers  Mount  o'crlooks  the  soa. 

•o  thy  couch,  thou  bright-hair'd  Sun ! 

an  spread  its  welcoming  breast,  yet  pause 

lierial  architecture  wrought 

I  by  thine  own  creative  light 

the  over*vaulting  palace  arch 

h#  baavens  with  amethyst  ceird,and  hong 

voren  tapestry  of  flame, 

'  by  kmg  banner,  and  emblazed, 

old  barbaric  Potentate, 

ftud  with  shield,  that  now  unfold. 


Now  in  their  cloudy  texlara  shift;  aixl  paved 
I  With  watery  mosaic  rich,  the  waves 
Quick  glancing,  like  a  floating  surface,  laid 
With  porphyry  aiul  crystal  interwrought. 
There  '§  yet  a  sight,  O  Son !  lo  check  awhile 
Thy  setting;  lo,  the  fiiiling  breezes  lift 
The  white  wings  of  that  fair  Armoric  fleet 
To  catch  the  level  lines  of  light ;  the  oars 
Flash  up  the  8pray,  that  purples  as  it  falls : 
While,  wearing  one  by  one,  their  armed  freight 
They  cast  out  on  the  surfy  beach.    The  Kingi, 
King  Cmryt  and  Armoric  Hoel  meet 
Pendragon,  Samor,  and  their  band  of  chieft. 

Thera  meet  they  on  the  land's  extremett  veige 
To  conquer,  to  deliver,  few,  but  strong, 
Strong  in  the  sinews  of  the  soul ;  as  rose 
The  giant  wrestler  from  his  mother's  breast, 
E^rth-bom  Anteus,  his  huge  limbs  refresh'd 
For  the  Herculean  combat,  so  shall  ye. 
Kings,  Chieft,  and  Warriors,  from  your  native  nil 
Draw  to  the  immortal  faculties  o€  mind 
A  springtide  everlasting  and  unchanged. 
The  armour  of  a  holy  cause  outshines 
The  iron  or  the  knosped  brass,  and  hopes 
And  memoriea  to  the  home-returning  brave 
Crowding  from  every  speck  of  sacred  earth 
Outplead  the  trumpet's  wakening  blast,  till  leapa 
Vengeance  to  Glory's  vanguard  post,  and  leeda 
The  onset,  and  looks  proudly  down  to  see 
The  red  blood  deepening  round  her  laving  feeC 

Alas,  that  in  your  harvest  of  high  thoughls, 
Thick  set  with  golden  promise  of  renown, 
The  poppy  seeds  of  envy  and  distrust 
Should  take  their  baleful  root    Slow  winds  aloog 
Gorlois,  the  sower  of  that  noxious  crop. 
Scattering  it  in  with  careless  toil :  now  sianda 
By  royal  Emrys'  side,  now  mines  beneath 
Pendragon's  towery  soul,  now  sadly  warns 
With  cautious  words  and  dark  speech  broken  ofl) 
Hoel,  the  crown 'd  Arroorican ;  his  looks 
Belying  his  feign'd  confidence  of  speech. 
But  half  surmising  fear,  and  killing  hope 
By  his  cold  care  of  keeping  it  alive. 

**  Not  that  I  love  not,  whom  all  love,  admire 
On  whom  the  admiration  of  all  hearts 
Falls  with  such  free  profusion,  't  is  no  shame 
For  us  mean  lamps  before  great  5>amor'u  light 
To  wane  and  glimmer  in  our  fniot  eclipse. 
Yet  whence  this  fettering  of  all  eyes  and  heerHf 
This  stem  nnencial  solitude  of  fame? 
True,  from  that  fatal  banquet  'scaped  he,  true. 
Undaunted  hath  he  roved  the  isle,  nor  doubt 
For  some  high  purpose,  that  *t  were  rash  for  ua 
To  search  out  with  our  dim  ami  misty  sight; 
Nor  think.  King  F.mrys,  I  thy  crown  assert 
Unstably  set  upon  thy  royal  brow. 
But  thera 's  a  dazzling  in  its  jewel'd  round 
Might  tempt  a  less  self-mastering  grasp.    Who  hoUb 
The  souls  of  men  in  tjiraldom  with  his  tongue. 
Makes  bridges  grow  befbra  him,  stony  walls 
Break  up  to  give  him  way, — I  speak  not  now 
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In  vengeance  of  Tiiitagel,  *t  waa  a  deed 

Muat  worth  my  richett  praiie,  that  made  me  friend 

To  brave  Pendragon.     But  ambition  wreck'd 

The  angels,  and  the  climMng  wul  of  man 

Hath  einn'd  for  meaner  gain  than  Britain*!  throne.*'— 

So  one  by  one  ho  wound  his  serpent  coil 
Around  the  Chiefinins'  snuls ;  and  inly  breathed 
The  creeping  venom.     But  Pendmgon's  heart, 
Too  Gery  or  too  noble  to  sunpect, 
In  Sanuir's  teeth  flung  n«>rce  th'  oppressive  doubt. 
Th'  Avenger's  tranquil  smile  was  like  the  change 
Of  aspect  in  a  green  and  loOy  tree 
Tnuch'd  by  the  wings  of  some  faint  breeze,  nor  shakes 
The  massy  ibiiflge,  nor  is  quite  at  rest. 
While  languidly  the  undisturbing  air 
Falls  ai^'ay  and  eipires.    *'  Will  Cmr3rs  hold 
At  midnight  on  St  Michael's  Mount  his  pomp 
Of  Coronation  7    Samor  will  be  there." 
**  At  midnight!"—"  Ay,  the  fires  will  gaily  blaze, 
The  silent  air  is  meet  for  solemn  oaths.*'— 
The  night  is  starless,  and  and  still,  the  heavens 
O'erwoven  with  a  thin  and  rayless  mist; 
A  long  low  heavy  sound  of  breaking  surge 
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Heaven-neighbouring   roounfain  r  <—  J 

anon 
Another  fire  roee  furious  up,  behind 
Another  and  another:  all  the  hilla 
Each  behind  each  held  up  its  cieat  of  flame: 
Along  the  heavens  the  bright  and  crimson  hoe 
Widening  and  deepening  travels  on :  the  raogt 
O'erleaps  binck  Tamar,  by  whose  ebon  tide 
;  Cornwall  is  bounded,  and  on  Heytor  rock. 
Above  the  stony  moorish  source  of  Dart, 
It  waves  a  iangiiine  standard ;  Haldon  boniSi 
And  the  red  City*  glow3  a  deeper  hue ; 
And  all  the  southern  rocks,  the  moorland  dowis 
In  those  portenkms  chararters  of  flame 
DiscourM.  and  bear  the  glaring  legend  on. 
Even  to  the  graves  on  Ambri  plain,  where  woks 
That  pallid  woman,  and  rejoiced,  and  deem'd 
T  was  sent  to  guide  her  to  the  tomb  she  soogbt 
Fast  flash  they  up,  those  altars  of  revenge. 
As  the  snake-tress'd  Sister  torch-beareis, 
Th'  Eumenides,  from  the  Tartarian  depths 
Were  leaping  on  from  hill  to  hill,  on  each 
Leaving  the  tracks  of  their  flame-dropping  feet 
Or  as  the  souls  of  the  dead  fathers,  wrapt 


Roams  down  the  shore,  and  now  and  then  the  woods  I  j^  ^^^^^^  meteorous  grave-clothes,  had  arisen, 


Flutter  and  bend  with  one  short  rush  of  wind. 

The  tide  hath  risen  o'er  the  stony  belt. 

That  to  the  mainland  links  the  Mount :  where  meet 

Even  now  the  Chieftains,  ocean  all  around. 

On  every  side  the  while  and  moaning  waves. 

On  the  bare  summit,  'ncath  the  cope  of  heaven. 

The  conclave  stand*,  bare,  save  a  lof>y  pile 

Of  wood  compacted  like  funereal  pyre 

Of  a  departed  hero  in  old  time 

Oh  some  iCgcan  promontory  rear'd. 

Or  by  the  Black  inhospitable  Sea. 

The  crown  is  on  king  Emrys'  head,  his  hair 
Is  redolent  with  the  anointing  oil. 
"  Hail.  King  of  BnUiin  .'"—Samor  cried,  and  «  Hail !" 
Replied  that  band  of  heroes ;  Hail !  the  shores 
Echoed,  from  bark  and  tent  came  pealing  up 
The  universal  Flail,  the  ocean  waves 
Broke  in  with  their  hoarse  murmur  of  applause. 

"  Air,  earth,  and  waters,  ye  have  play'd  your  part. 
There 's  yet  another  element." — cried  aloud 
Samor,  and  in  the  pyre  he  cast  a  brand. 
A  moment,  and  upnish'd  the  giant  fire. 
Piercing  the  dim  heavens  with  its  blazing  brow. 
And  on  the  still  air  shaking  its  red  locks. 
There  by  its  side  the  V'nssals  and  their  King, 
Motionless  on  their  shadows  huge  and  dun, 
Show'd  like  destroying  Angels,  round  enwrapp'd 
In  their  careering  pomp  of  flame ;  far  flash'd 
The  yellow  midnight  day  o'er  shore  and  sea : 


And  each  sate  crowning  his  accustom *d  hill. 
Silent  or  radiant:  or  as  ih'  isle  devote 
Had  wrought  down  by  her  bold  and  frequent  gnk 
i  Th'  Almighty's  lightning  shaHs,  now  numbeilea 
I  Forth  raining  from  the  lurid  reeking  doods, 
;  And  smiting  all  the  heights.    On  spreads  the 
Northward  it  breaks  upon  the  Qoantock  ridge, 
It  reddens  on  the  Mendip  forests  darit. 
It  looks  into  the  cavern 'd  Cheddar  clifllfi. 
The  boatman  on  the  Severn  mouth  awakes 
And  sees  the  waters  rippling  round  his  keel 
In  spots  and  streaks  of  purple  light,  each  shove 
Ablaze  with  all  its  answering  hills ;  the  sfreaa 
Run  glittering  down  Plinlimmon's  side,  though 
And  moonless  the  wan  night :  and  Idris  stands 
Like  Stromboli  or  yEtna,  where  't  was  feign'd 
E'er  at  their  flashing  furnace  wronght  the  Sooi 
Of  Vulcan,  forging  with  eternal  toil 
Jove's  never  idle  thunderbolts.    And  thoa. 
Snowdon.  the  king  of  mountains,  art  not  dark 
j  Amid  thy  vassal  brethren  eleaming  bright. 
i  Is  it  to  welcome  thy  returning  Seer, 
That  thus  above  thy  clouds,  above  thy  anowi 
Thou  wear'st  that  wreathed  diadem  of  fire. 
As  to  outshine  the  pale  and  winking  sfaraf 
O'er  Menai's  waters  blue  the  gleaming  spreadi^ 
The  Bard  in  Mona's  secret  grove  beholds 
A  glitter  on  his  harp-strings,  and  looks  out 
Upon  the  kindling  cliffii  of  Penraanmawr. 
Is  it  a  pile  of  martyrdom  above 
The  waves  now  ruddy  heaved,  now  darkly  plunged,  1  Clwvd's  ereen  vale?  beside  the  embers  bright 


Upon  the  rocks,  within  the  wavering  light 
Strong  featured  faces  fierce,  and  hard-lined  fl)rms 
Broke  out  and  disappeor'd ;  the  anchor'd  fleet 
Were  laving  their  brown  sides  in  rainbow  spray. 
"So  sound  wns  heard,  but  the  devouring  flame. 
And  the  thick  plashing  waters. — **  Keep  your  faith, 
(Cried  Samor)  ye  eternal  hills,  and  ye 


Stands  holy  Cermain,  as  a  sainc  new  oome 
From  the  pure  mansions  (»f  beatitude. 
The  centre  of  a  glory,  that  spreads  round 
Its  film  of  thin  pellucid  gold.    Nor  there 
Pauses  the  restless  Messenger,  still  on 
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from  rock  to  rock,  ihim  peak  to  peak. 
it  ■himrner'tJ  on  Caer  Ebranc  wall, 
^70  blew  a  bugle  blast  for  joy. 
iprising  floea  the  duak  night  fled 
mm  tall  Pendle,  and  the  height 
orough.  tees  llelvellyn  cast 
splendour  on  the  mountain  lake^ 
>n  of  the  liquid  molten  bram. 
teat  and  the  broadest  and  the  last. 
Lea  the  beacon  glare,  and  in  the  midst 
w  ruddy  sparkles  to  and  fro 
t)lack  remnant  of  a  pine-tree  stem, 
i*d  from  head  to  loot  Prince  Vortimer. 


BOOK  XI. 


k  thy  endurance,  in  revenge 

thou  ahakest  thy  diuiky  patience  oflC 

aa  a  anake  its  wiiher'd  skin. 

ful  to  the  sunshine  coils  and  spreada 

nd  cruel  beauty.    >iot  in  vain 

a  wild  beacons  rear'd  their  fires,  thou 


er  (alls  from  thee,  as  dewdropa  shed 
Horn-kindling  falcon's  wing.    On  hill, 
forest  and  in  moor,  in  field 
ike  the  free  and  common  air, 
idenipreading  golden  hue  of  dawn, 
boundless  passion  uncontroU'd. 
ance,**  bath  dropp'd  abeorb'd  away 
«rc©  warKrry,  one  portending  word 
-e,**  rides  lonely  upon  all  the  winds. 


Spring !  God  nends  thee  down 
upon  his  cold  and  perish'd  works 
revival;  earth  should  welcome  thee, 
he  West  wind,  thy  smooth  paramour, 
>ft  laughter  of  her  flowery  meads, 
ler  melodies.    The  prancing  stag 
)  ahivering  fern,  the  steed  shakes  out 
the  dewy  herbage  silver-webb'd 
step  trampling;  the  wild  goat  looks  down 
nporpling  bed  of  heath,  where  break 
I  deep  and  blue  with  cr>'8tal  gleams 
tck-leaping  people :  the  fresh  lark 
iming  sky.  the  nightingale 
mig  to  the  dropping  waterfall. 
-ea  with  loveliness,  all  melts 
lea  into  one  mild  harmony. 
lanh  and  inharmonious  Man, 
thy  delicate  feet  the  battle  field. 
hy  smooth  and  flowing  airs  to  jar 
«ne  tnimpetings,  scares  thy  sweet  light 
M  of  violent  and  angry  brass. 

;  ii  ft  y^ftHy  common  joy, 
hit  ne'er  fiula  the  solemn  Sun 
■I  loand,  the  blosaoroing 
M»-of  the  green  resolving  earth. 
fpringtide  in  the  human  soul, 


A  nation  from  its  wintry  trance  aet  louae, 
The  bursting  ice  of  servitude,  the  bloom    ^ 
Of  freedom  in  the  wiiher'd  mind  obecure. 
The  bleakness  of  the  heart  discomfited. 
And  over  the  bow*d  shape  and  darkling  brow 
The  flowering  out  of  faded  glories,  sounds 
Of  cheering  and  of  comfort  to  the  rent 
And  broken  by  the  tyrannous  northern  blast, 
Tlieae  are  earth's  rich  adomings,  these  the  choice 
Of  nature's  bounteous  and  inspiring  shows. 
Therefore  the  young  Sun  with  his  prime  of  light 
Shall  beam  on  ensigns ;  the  blithe  airs  ^all  waft 
Jocund  the  lody  pealing  battle  words ; 
And  not  unwelcome,  fierce  creats  intercept 
The  apringnJews  from  the  thirsty  soil ;  the  braai 
For  vestment  the  admiring  earth  shall  wear 
More  proud  than  all  her  flowery  robe  of  green. 

In  all  the  isle  was  flat  subjection  tame, 
In  all  the  nle,  hath  Freedom  rear'd  her.  plumed 
With  terror^  sandal'd  with  relentleasnesa : 
Her  march  like  iHrazen  chariots,  or  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen  in  a  rocky  glen  ;  and  clouda 
Of  javelina  in  her  front,  and  in  her  rear 
Dead  men  in  grisly  heaps,  dead  Saxons  strewn 
Upon  their  trampled  White  Horse  banners :  them 
Her  fury  hath  no  time  to  scorn,  no  pause 
To  look  back  on  her  deathful  deeds  achieved. 
While  aught  remaina  before  her  to  achieve. 
Distract  amid  the  wide  spread  feast  of  blood. 
The  wandering  raven  knows  not  where  to  leed. 
And  the  goiged  vulture  droops  his  wing  and  sleepn 

War  hath  the  garb  of  holiness,  bear  proof. 
Thou  vale  of  Clwyd,  to  our  cold  late  daya, 
By  the  embalming  of  tradition  named, 
Maes  Garmon.  of  that  saintly  Bishop    He 
His  grey  thin  locks  unshaken,  his  slow  port 
Calm  as  he  trod  a  chapel's  rush-strewn  floor. 
Comes  foremoat  of  his  Christian  mountaineer!, 
.Against  th'  embattled  Pagans*  fierce  array. 
By  the  green  margin  of  the  stream,  the  band 
Of  Amgrim  glitter  in  the  morning  light. 
Their  shadowy  lances  line  the  marble  stream 
With  long  and  level  rules  of  trembling  shade ; 
The  sunshine  falling  in  between  in  streaks 
Of  brightness.    They  th*  unwonted  show  of  war 
Behold  slow  winding  down  the  wooded  hill. 

**  Now  by  our  Gods,"  cried  Amgrim.  "discontent 
To  scare  our  midnight  with  their  insolent  fires. 
They  break  upon  our  c^lm  and  peaceful  day." 
But  silent  as  the  travel  of  the  clouds 
At  breathless  twilight,  or  a  flock  that  winds. 
Dappling  the  brown  cliff  with  its  snowy  specks, 
Foldward  along  the  evening  dews,  a  bell 
Now  and  then  tinkling,  family  shrill,  come  on 
Outspreading  on  the  meadow  the  stem  band 
Of  Britons  wilh  their  milrod  Captain;  front 
Opposed  to  front  (hey  stand,  and  tpear  to  spear. 
Then  Germain  claiip'd  his  hands  and  look'd  to  heftvcn 
Then  Germain  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone 
Cried  "Alleluia !"  answer  was  flung  back : 
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From  clifT  and  cavem,  "Alleluia,"  bunt; 

It  seeni'd  «trong  voices  broke  the  boaom'd  earth, 

Dropt  voices  from  the  clouds,  and  in  the  nisb 

Of  waters  was  a  human  clamour,*  far 

Swept  over  all  things  in  its  boundless  range 

The  scattering  and  discomfiting  appeal : 

T  was  shaken  (it>m  the  shivering  forest  leavea* 

Ceaseless  and  countless,  lifeless  living  things 

Multiplied,  "* Alleluia,*'  all  the  air; 

Was  that  one  word,  all  sounds  became  that  soondt 

As  the  broad  lightning  swallows  up  all  lights. 

All  quench'd  in  one  blue  universal  glare. 

On  rosh'd  the  Britons,  but  'gainst  flying  foes. 
Quick  smote  the  Britons,  but  no  breast-plate  clove 
Before  them,  then  the  ignominious  death 
Tint  through  the  back  found  way  to  Saxon  hearts. 

Oh.  Suevian  forests!  Clwyd's  vale  beholds 
What  ye  have  never  witness'd,  Amgriro's  flight — 
Fleet  huntsman,  thou  art  now  the  deer,  the  herd, 
Whereof  thou  wert  the  prime  and  loAy  hom'd. 
Are  falling  fast  around  thee,  th*  unleash 'd  doga 
Of  havoc  on  their  reeking  Hanks  and  thee. 
The  herdsman  of  the  meek  and  peaceful  goata, 
Thee,  the  soft  tuner  of  the  reedy  flute 
Beside  Nantfrungon's  stony  cataract. 
Mordrin  pursues.    So  sliung  that  battle  word 
Its  holy  transmutation  and  austere 
Works  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  spirit  sheathes 
In  the  thrice  folding  brass  of  valour,  swells 
The  thin  and  lazy  blood  t'  a  current  fierce 
And  torrent  like,  and  in  the  breast  erewhile 
But  open  to  the  tremulous  melting  airs 
Of  passions  gentle  and  affections  smooth, 
Plants  armed  hopes  and  eagle-wing'd  desires. 
Therefore  that  youth  his  downy  hand  hath  wreathed 
In  the  strung  i^uevian's  knotted  locks,  drawn  up 
Like  a  wrought  helm  of  ebon ;  therefore  fix 
His  eyea,  more  used  to  swim  in  languid  light. 
With  an  implacable  and  constant  stare 
Down  on  the  fhce  of  Amgrim,  backward  drawn. 
As  he  its  writhing  agony  onjoy'd ; 
And  therefore  he,  whose  wont  it  was  to  bear 
The  many  sparkling  crystal,  or  the  cup 
Of  dripping  water  lily  from  the  spring 
To  the  blithe  maiden  of  his  love,  now  shakes 
A  gory  and  dissever'd  head  alofl. 
And  bounds  in  wild  ovation  down  the  vale. 

But  in  that  dire  and  beacon-haunted  night 
King  Vortigem  his  wonted  seat  had  ta'en 
Upon  Caermerddhyn's  topmost  palace  tower. 
There,  the  best  privilege  of  greatness  fall'n, 
He  saw  not,  nor  was  seen :  there  wrapt  in  gloom, 
*Twas  his  soul's  treasured  luxury  and  choice  joy 
To  frame  out  of  himself  and  his  drear  state, 
Dark  comfortable  likenesses,  and  full 
And  frequent  throng'd  they  this  wild  midnight 
All  cloudy  and  indistinct  lay  round ;  the  sole 
Dull  glimmering  Uke  to  light  was  what  remain'd 
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Of  day.  just  not  so  utterly  eztinet 
And  quench'd  as  yet  to  show  spleodoor  had 
And  was  not ;  the  dusk  simile  of  himoelf 
Delighted,  royal  once,  now  with  a  mock 
And  mimic  of  his  lustre  haunted.    Why, 
Why  should  not  human  glory  wane,  aioot 
Put  out  the  immortal  planets  in  the  akyf 
Why  should  not  crowns  haTe  seaaooo.  since  dit  i 
Hath  but  her  hour  to  queen  it  in  the  beaveoi? 
Why  should  not  high  and  climbing  aouls  be  kaC 
In  the  benighting  shroud  of  the  world's  glooni 
Lo,  one  inglorious,  undistinguish'd  night 
Gathers  the  ancient  mountains  in  its  train. 
While  e'er  the  dunnest  and  moat  turbulent 
Thicken  upon  the  stateliest ;  but  beneath 
l^e  lowly  and  contented  watera  lie 
Asleep  upon  their  weedy  banks,  yet  they 
Have  all  the  faint  blue  brightneoa  that 
Then  moodier  the  fantastic  humour  grown, 
Stoop'd  upon  mean  and  trivial  things,  them  too 
Wrought  to  hif  wayward  misanthropic  scope. 
Amid  the  swaying  and  disturbed  air 
The  rooks  hung  murmuring  on  the  oak-tree  lBp% 
As  plaining  their  uneasy  loflineoa. 
While,  solitary  as  himself,  the  ow  1 
I  Sate  calling  on  its  deaf  and  wandermg  mala. 
Him  at  that  sound  seized  merriment,  that 
The  lip  drop,  the  brow  writhe.  **  Howl  on. 
*'  Howl  for  thy  dusky  parannour."— and  tora'd 
To  where  Rowena's  chamber  caaementi  snad. 
Void,  silent,  dark  of  their  once-tHiUiant  U^ilii 

Sudden  around  'gan  spire  the  moantain  topi 
E^ch  with  its  intertwisted  sheaf  of  flame. 
South,  North  and  East  and  West,  fire  everynhM^ 
Everywhere  flashing  and  tumultuous  light 
Then  gazed  the  unking'd,  then  cried  out  the  ftUi^ 
**  Now,  by  my  soul,  when  comets  gaxe  on  kmgi 
Even  from  the  far  and  vaulting  heavens,  'tisM 
There 's  hoUowneas  beneath  their  lotieiing  i 
But  when  they  flash  upon  our  earth,  and 
Close  in  our  fkces,  'tis  ripe  time  and  full 
For  palaces  to  quake  and  ro3raI  tomba 
To  ope  their  wide  and  all-receiving  jawa 
What  is 't  to  me  7  ye  menace  at  the  great ! 
Ye  stoop  not  to  be  dangerous  and  dread. 
Oh  haughty  and  mysterious  lights!  to  thniMi 
Low  and  despised  like  mine ;  in  eariier  days 
Vortigem  would  have  quail'd.  he  mocks  yoo  Bfv* 
Ye  are  noi  of  the  heavens,  I  know.  I 
Discomfitures  of  darkness.  Conquerora 
Of  midnight,  ye  are  of  the  earth.    Why  i 
Caermerddhyn  and  the  realm  of  Dyfed  black 
Amid  this  restless  multitude  of  flames  f 
Tis  not  fur  idle  or  for  fruitleas  show 
That  with  such  splendid  violation.  Man 
Infringeth  on  stem  nature's  lawa,  and  reiMit 
From  night  her  consecrate  and  ancient  pall ! 
Samor,  thy  hand  is  there !  and  Vortigem 
Hath  not  yet  learnt  the  patience  coM  and  tatoi 
To  be  outblozed  and  stifled  thus.**— Down  part 
The  Monarch  from  his  seat ;  few  minnl«  fli^ 
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I  that  Pdace  all  look'd  red, 
vith  a  deep  confusing  glare : 
vaulting  dome  of  smoke 
and  vast,  till  roaring  eut 
ounting  fire  sprung  up,  and  all 
ne  bniad  enveloperoent  of  flame, 
m  in  heroic  Pagan  song 
!^larian  temple  came ; 
reaent  Godhead  kindled  all 
irchilccture,  glory-wreathed 
te,  the  sculptured  architrave 
liquid  gold,  the  worshipper 
stibule  of  marble  pure, 
ind  before  his  blinded  eyes, 

:  but  th'  unconsuming  fire 
(cd  th'  unparching  edifice. 

Palace  or  was  Monarch  seen 
?ity,  one  a  smouldering  heap 
ia  white ;  how  went  the  King 
no  one  knew,  but  Ho  who  knows 
P  was  frequent  in  the  vulgar  tale, 
•et  all  know  them  well  that  saw,"* 
lanifest  a  huge  arm  came 
)  welkin ;  once  it  waved  and  twrice, 
as  not :  but  a  bolt  thrice  fork'd, 
like  of  flame,  bunt  on  the  roof, 
le  a  fire,  and  all  fell  down 
'd,  even  as  now  the  shapeless  walls 

I  hea)vi  and  black.    At  that  same  hour 
ind  a  darker  rider  past. 

mocking  mortal  steed,  or  man, 
p  hill  precipitous  :  'twas  like 
lue  black  Favorin,  on  whose  back 

II  was  wont  to  ride  abroad ; 
Jt  the  same,  fur  fire  came  out 

is  quick  hoofs,  and  in  his  breath, 
IS  the  blasted  foot-tracks  smelt, 
eep  in  the  hard  rock,  some  sear'd 
raas,  whore  never  since  have  dews 
;,  never  the  fresh  verdure  sprung. 

whole  Title  war.     But  T  must  crave 
hoee  in  meaner  conflict  slain. 
;  Poesy's  fair  treasure-house 
II  the  bright  and  rich,  that  gem 

humankind  ;  in  heaven  alone 
>ird  th*  imperishable  brass, 
)  of  amaranthine  light, 

their  country  and  their  God. 

spirit,  holding  the  broad  glass 

in.  might  at  once  condense 

iry  from  the  kindling  Isle 

ip,  as  of  old  't  is  famed 

ic  Syracusan  caught 

erging  sunbeams,  by  the  force 

ling  to  himself  a  right 

in  nature's  common  gifts, 

ring  the  free  elements. 

>n-aeized  artillery  pour'd  forth 

igh  beaks  of  the  'sieging  fleet, 

nknowing  whence,  'mid  the  wet  waves. 

*  Bsnry  Huatiogdoo,  Hist. 


So  I  the  fine  immortal  light  would  pour 
Abroad,  in  the  long  after-time  to  beam 
A  consecrate  axid  vestal  fire,  to  guide 
Through  danger's  precipices  wild,  the  sbpea 
Sleepy  and  aroooth  of  luiury  and  false  blim. 
All  lovers  of  their  country.    They  my  song 
Embosoming  within  their  heart  of  heart. 
Like  mine  own  Saroor  should  bear  on,  too  strong 
To  perish,  and  too  haughty  to  deapair. 
They  happier,  he  uprearing  on  the  sand 
A  Pharos,  steady  for  a  while  to  atem 
The  fierce  assaulting  waves,  in  af^r  timet 
To  fall ;  they  building  for  eternity 
Britain's  rock-founded  temple  of  renown. 

In  the  Isle's  centre  is  a  champain  broad. 
Now  broken  into  corn-field  and  smooth  mead. 
Near  which  a  hill,  now  with  the  ruin'd  towen 
Of  ConingsboroQgh  (from  that  fight  of  Kings 
Named  in  old  Saxon  phrase),  soars  cre8tedtI>uiM 
Skirts  with  her  azure  belt  the  level  plain. 

Mom  dawn'd  with  all  her  attributea,  the  slow 
Impearling  of  the  heavens,  the  sparkling  white 
On  the  webb'd  grass,  the  fragrant  mistiness. 
The  fresh  airs  with  the  twinkling  leaves  at  sport. 
And  all  the  gradual  and  emerging  light. 
The  crystalline  distinctness  settling  dear. 
And  all  the  wakening  and  strengthening  soand. 

There  dawn'd  she  on  a  battle-field  superb. 
The  beauty  that  ia  war's  embellishment. 
The  splendour  under  whose  quick-glancing  pall 
Man  proudly  moves  to  slay  and  to  be  alain. 
How  wonderful !    In  semicircle  huge, 
Round  that  hill  foot,  the  Saxon  campa  his  strength, 
A  many-colour'd  dazzling  cirque,  more  rich 
Than  the  autumnal  woods,  when  the  quick  winda 
Shake  on  them  broken  sunlight,  than  the  skies 
When  thunder  cfouds  are  bursting  into  light. 
And  rainbow-skirted  hangs  each  fold,  or  fringed 
With  liquid  gold,  so  waved  that  crescent  broad 
With  moving  fire,  bloom 'd  all  the  field  with  bnsi : 
Making  of  dread  voluptuousness,  the  sense 
Of  danger  in  deep  admiration  loat — 
Oh  beauteous  if  that  morning  had  no  eve ! 

The  Eastern  horn,  his  tall  steeds  to  his  car 
Hamess'd.  whose  scythes  shone  newly  bumiah'd,  held 
Caswallon ;  he  his  painted  soldiery. 
Their  naked  breasts  blue-gleaming  with  uiMXHith 
And  savage  portraitures  of  hideous  things. 
Human  and  monstrous  terribly  combined, 
Array'd ;  hhnaelf  no  armour  of  defence 
Cumber'd,  as  he  were  one  Death  dare  not  alay» 
A  being  from  man's  vulgar  lot  exempt, 
Commission'd  to  destroy,  yet  dangerless 
Amid  destroctwn,  against  whom  war  showo^d 
All  its  stored  terrors,  but  still  baflfled  back 
Recoil'd  from  his  unwoonded  front  serene. 

The  centre  were  the  blue-eyed  Germans,  loosa 
Their  fierce  hair,  various  each  strong  nation's 
A  wild  and  terrible  diversity 
In  the  foU  skill  of  slaughter,  io  tlie  art 
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Of  doing  mcrifire  to  death.    Some  helm'd, 

Wbow  \mvn  like  distended  jaws  appear'd 

Of  sylvan  monster,  some  in  brinded  furs 

Wrapt  sliaggy,  on  whose  shoulders  seem'd  to  ramp 

Tet  living  the  fix'd  claws ;  with  cnjes-bows  some. 

Some  with  long  lances,  some  with  falchions  cuired. 

The  Arian,  wont  to  make  the  sable  night 

A  pander  to  his  terror*,*  in  swarih  arms 

He  bursting  fium  the  forest,  when  the  shade* 

Were  deepest,  like  embodied  gloom  advanced, 

Shaped  for  some  dreadful  purpose,  now  he  moved 

Unnatural  'mid  the  clear  and  golden  day. 

Here  Hengist,  Ilorsa  there  amid  the  tnN>p 

Wound  their  war-hontes;  he  his  weapon  fell 

Shook,  a  round  ball  of  iron  spikes  chain'd  loose 

To  a  huge  pike-stave,  like  a  baleful  star, 

Aye  gleaming  devastation  in  its  sweep; 

Hengist  begirt  with  that  fame<l  falchion  call'd 

The  "  Widower  of  Women ;"  over  all 

The  fatal  White  Horse  in  the  banner  shone. 

Round  to  the  lel\  Argnntyr  with  the  Jutes 

And  Anglians;  these  for  Ofla's  slaughter  wild 

T* exact  the  usurious  payment  of  revenge; 

He  sternly  mindful  of  that  broken  fight 

By  Wye's  clear  stream,  and  his  defrauded  sword 

Of  its  hope-promised  banquet,  Samor's  bliiod. 

Above  the  multitude  of  brass  the  heights 

Were  crowded  with  the  wives  and  raolhers.t  they 

With  their  known  presence  working  hhame  of  flight, 

And  the  high  fear  of  being  Ihoiighi  to  fear. 

With  them  the  spoils  of  ISrituin,  ven^els  carved, 

Statues,  and  vestments  of  the  Tyiian  dye. 

Standards  with  antique  legend  scroll'd  of  dco«]s 

Done  in  old  times,  end  gorgeous  arms,  and  cups 

And  lamps,  and  pinte.  or  by  fantastic  art 

Minister'd  to  fond  luxury's  wayward  choice. 

Or  consecrate  to  th'  altar  use  of  Ciod. 

And  there  the  Saxon  Gods,  the  wood  and  stone 
Whereto  that  people  knelt  and  <leifled 
Their  own  hamh'  work ;  the  Father  of  the  rare, 
Woden,  all  arm'd  and  crown'd ;  the  tempest  T»rd, 
The  thunder-shaking  Thor.l  twelve  radiant  stars 
His  coronet,  and  sceptred  his  right  hand ; 
He  on  his  stately  couch  reclining :  fierce 
In  his  mysterious  multitude  of  signs, 
Arminsul;  end  th'  rnnameable,^  he  fix'd 
On  his  flint  pe<lestnl.  his  skeleton  lihape 
Garmented  scantly  in  a  winding-sheet. 
And  in  his  hand  a  tnrrh-bln/e.  meet  to  search 
I^rth's  utmost,  while  in  act  to  spring,  one  hand 
Upon  his  head,  upi)n  his  shoulder  one. 


*CHeruin  Arii  iiiip«r  vir««.  quihu»  enumi'rntiw  patillo  snto 
populos  sntncedunl,  lnirt:*>  inviir  feritsii  art«  ac  tifnp«irp 
Unocinantmr :  nixrs  iM>tiiit.  tinrln  rorpura:  ntraa  ad  pra-lia 
nnctr«  Icffunt:  ipia«|Un  ('•■rinidinp  aiqiie  unil>rn  fKinliii  cxorritu* 
lerrorem  inrAruni,  nullo  lioftinni  hiioinpnlo  nnvuni  ar  vclnt  in- 
femum  anpeclum :  nam  primi  in  omnibus  pnrliia  oculi  viucun- 
Uir.— TACIT.  Gfrm.  c.  43. 

f — el  in  proximo  pijtnora:  umlA  rpminarum  iilnlatu*  nmliri,  ',  She  of  the  seal'd  lip  and  the  haunted  betif, 
nmie  vacilui  inrnntium ;  hi  cuiquo  nanritPkimi  u%m,  hi  maxi-    Tl,©  Qged  Virgin}!  Kite  ;  her  thin  grey  hair 

mi  lawlatorei.    A«l  malroa,  ad  conjucp*  vulnpra  ferunt:  nee  i  ._ .     ..  ..  _. .        ...      — 

illai  numernro.  nut  ex'igvte  p'scnt  pavrnt.    Cibocque  ot  horta-  |     p  v^trrn  iipnd  Gorinnnoa  nirtrfi.  quo  pWifqss 
■tina  puifnantibu«  fCftant.— TACIT.  Germ. 
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His  faithful  Lion  ramp'd  in  aculplured  ire. 
I  Southward,  with  crescent  its  out-fttretchii^ 
■■  Circling  the  foe,  lay  stretch'd  the  British  camp; 
;  The  centre  held  King  Kmrya,  on  the  right 
\  Pendragnn,  on  the  lef\  th*  Amioric  King, 
With  all  lib  tall  steeds  and  brave  riders;  thtf 
The  iaihers  of  that  famed  chivalnc  race 
Of  knights  and  ladies,  glonoua  in  old  inng. 
Whiie-hatwled  (seult.  Lnnncelot  of  the  Lake, 
Chaste  Perceval,  that  won  the  Sangreal  quoL 
Rut  everywhere  and  in  all  parta  alike  • 
The  Avenger  held  his  poet;  all  heard  his  viMi, 
All  felt  his  presence,  all  ohey'd  hia  sway. 
.As  western  hurricane  whirls  up  from  earth. 
And  bears  where'er  it  will,  the  ionae-cheard  MA 
The  fluttering  leaves,  the  shatter'd  fiiresC  boogbn 
Cven  so  his  spirit  seized  nnd  bore  along. 
Ami  swept  with  it  tluise  proud  brigades.    Ncr  AM 
Was  not  >-oung  Malwyn.  he  hia  helmet  won 
Light  shadow'd  by  an  eagle  (ilunne,  so  sued 
j  His  sire,  lest  in  the  wildering  battle  met 
Their  cars  should  closh  in  impious  strife,  norio^^ 
;  The  father  more  obedience  from  the  son, 
'  For  Britain  and  with  Sanior  fix'd  to  war. 
i  And  in  his  brown  and  weaiher-bc^ren  ana 
Came  Vortimor,  a  jiine>tree  stem  *.«is  aiMt 
That  clovo  the  nir  with  deauitoty  ^weep. 
But  by  the  river  browsed  a  bii.g'.e  Jte^, 
;  Sable  as  one  of  thnt  poetic  p^jir, 
I  On  the  fair  plain  of  Knna,  <n  the  yoke 
'  Of  Pluto,  when  Pio»erfH;ir.  let  fall 
Fmm  her  sof^  Inp  her  tiL«\**crB,  and  monm'd  ibHrM 
Jjivish,  not  for  herseif  leserved  her  tears. 
The  horseman,  not  unlike  that  ravisher. 
Wore  kinply  aspect,  and  his  step  and  mtrn 
Were  as  his  realm  v^cre  in  a  gloiMnier  ciiiua. 
Amid  a  drearier  aknospliere,  'mid  things 
Sluggish  and  roelaiichnly,  slow  and  dead. 
As  though  diM'laim'd  b}'  each,  aihl  claiming  00* 
He  Iny  >^ilh  cold  impartial  apathy 
Eyeing  Ixitli  armies,  as  their  fates  to  him 
Were  equal,  and  not  worth  the  toil  of  hc^ 

But  over  either  army  silence  hung, 
Silence  long,  heavy,  deep,  aa  every  heart 
Were  busied  with  eternity  ;  all  thoughts 
Were  bidding  farewell  to  the  Sun,  whose  rim 
They  saw.  whose  setting  they  might  never  seft 
,  .And  all  the  heavens  were  thinly  overdnwn 
With  liRht  and  golden  clouds,  as  tliough  to  coQch 
:  The  angels  nnd  the  spirits  floating  there, 
!  While  heaven  the  lucid  hierarrhy  poor'd  Mk 
•■  To  view  that  solemn  H|)ectacle  beneath. 
:  A  Battle  wageil  fiir  freedom  and  ibr  faith. 

J     First  rose  a  clamour  and  a  crowding  rash 
,  On  the  hill  side,  ond  a  half-stifled  cry. 

•'The  Prophoiess!  the  Prophetess!  wu  beari 

Upon  a  wagon,  'mid  her  idol  Gods, 
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^OT  in  a  ttmnge  aparkling  tteep'd  : 
metiiory  of  the  oldest  spake 
len  Gothic  Alaric  had  set 
^mign  on  Rome's  shatlcr'd  walls, 
ig  the  linden-shadow'd  Elbe 
th  bitter  smile  and  broken  song 
It  grandeur  faU'n  and  pride  in  dust 
hen  Vortigem  in  that  famed  feast 
fierce  Hengist ;  in  the  German  woods 
ith  lofly  and  triumphal  tone, 
iceptres  dancing  in  her  sight, 
sons  endiadem'd  that  rose 
id  glitier'd  past  her.    Now  with  eye 
churning  lip,  she  sate,  and  thrice 
-^Flight!  Flight!  Flight!"  Then  look'd 

nt  Sun,  and  cried,  **  Down !  down !" — 
rd  tum*d  she,  and  withdrew  her  hand, 
I  with  her  loose  and  hanging  chin, 
I  to  the  faint  remainmg  haze 
**  Back,  fair  darkness,  beauteous  gloom, 
the  Sun  came  on,  the  shades  dispell'd. 
I  up.  then  on  the  vacant  space 
armies  fix'd  her  eye ;  half  laugh, 
sr  cheek  relat'd. — "  I  see, 
ivisible!   I  hear 
lear  ye !  Choosers  of  the  slam ! 
ite  ibrms  horsed  on  thunder  clouds! 
la !  colourless  as  air, 
able !  wind  on  and  urge 
id  self-govern 'd  steeds :  They  come, 
'Our  mantling  hydmmcl  awaits, 
v  nnwn'd.  the  guests  of  this  night's  feast, 
ley  come,  for  whom  the  Gods  shall  leap 
oud  thmnes,  and  af*k  ye  whom  ye  bring 
s  erowding  to  their  secret  jny." 
r  low  dropt  lip.  and  thus  went  on: 
broken,  and  the  shaf)s  are  snapt: 
ihiver'd.  and  the  buckler  rent; 
'loven,  and  the  plumes  are  shed; 
Ih  fbiinder'd,  and  the  rider  fnllen; 
are  crownlem,  kiri^domioas  the  Kings; 
r>rB  conqiicr'd,  and  the  Sin  vera  slain ; 
but  he  shall  not  siond.  the  ate 
1*  imperfect  h«rvp«t  of  the  sword; 
irinks  the  lees  of  battle's  cup; 
oundless  amid  myriad  wounds, 
onnded  uhere  there  is  but  one. 
T«d-hom'd  KIk  that  lends  the  herd. 
ne  that  tops  the  shaiierin^  wood! 
irfc  that  admirals  nil  the  fleet ! 
catter'd.  and  the  F'lk  unscathed, 
lerellM.  upright  is  the  Pine, 
nreck'd,  the  Admiral  on  the  waves. 
1  himself  a  sacrifice. 
ill  have  a  storm  its  own,  that  Bark 
n  a  solitary  wreck, 
shame !  a  storm  of  dread ! 
Dinious  solitude !" — 

t  ended,  when  a  single  steed 
from  the  British  line,  with  flight 
Md  of  air,  and  not  of  earth. 


Fierce  and  direct  he  whiri*d  to  the  hot  charge 
Hts.yoothful  Rider.    Upright  sat«  the  Boy 
Arthur,  at  first  with  half  reverted  look. 
As  to  hn  mother  to  impart  his  joy. 
His  transport    Early,  oh  fame-destined  Child. 
Piitst  thou  thy  sickle  in  the  field  of  fiime. 
Over  his  head  a  dome  of  fiery  darts 
And  crosB-bow  bolts  vault  o'er  th' encumber*d  air. 
Yet  forward  swept  the  child  his  rapid  charge. 
And  all  at  once  to  rescue  all  the  Chiefs 
Rush'd  onwaid :  Uther's  dragon  seem'd  to  sear 
The  winds  with  its  hot  waving,  Emrys  struck 
His  courser's  reeking  flanks,  his  weapon  huge 
Rear'd  Vortimer,  and  Malwyn's  wheels  'gao  whiiL 
And  on  the  other  side  Argantyr  tall, 
Hengist  and  Hona,  all  the  titled  brave. 
Bunt  from  their  tardy  lines,  that  vast  behind  * 
Came  rolling  in  turoultuoua  order  on ; 
As  when  at  spring-time  under  the  cold  pole 
Two  islanda  high  of  ice  warp  heavy  and  huge 
Upon  the  contrary  currents,  first  th'  assaalt 
The  promontories  break,  till  meet  the  whole 
With  one  long  crash,  that  wakes  the  silence,  then 
Seated  since  time  was  horn,  far  off  and  wide 
Rock'd  by  the  conflict  fierce  old  ocean  boils. 

Still  th'  upright  Child  seem'd  only  to  rejoioe 
In  the  eorvetings  of  his  wanton  steed. 
And  in  the  mingled  dazzling  of  bright  arnw. 
But  over  him  a  shield  is  spread,  before 
A  sword  w  waved,  on  every  side  the  shield 
Dashes  rude  death  aside,  whirls  everywhere 
The  rapid  and  unwearied  sword ;  the  rein 
Of  the  fleet  steed  hath  Samor  grasp'd,  and  guidei 
Amid  the  turmoil    As  when  the  eagle  sire 
Up  in  the  sunshine  leads  his  daring  young. 
Sometimes  the  dusk  shade  of  his  wing  spreads  o*er» 
And  soft  and  broken  in  through  the  thick  plumea 
G learns  the  unblinding  splendour.    So  secure 
Wsged  that  fair  Child  his  eariy  war.    But  wild 
The  wavering  fray  rock'd  to  and  fro,  and  burnt 
Like  one  huge  furnace  the  quick-flashing  plain. 
Ever  as  't  were  the  same  the  Apostle  saw 
In  the  Apocalypse.  Death's  own  pale  steed. 
Over  the  broad  fight  shook  the  While  Horse, 
Where'er  its  gleaming  lighten'd  the  dun  gkiom, 
Stesmy  and  vast  the  curdling  slaughter  pook. 
And  such  confusion  burst  around  of  linea 
Mingling  and  interchanging.  Valour  found 
No  s|)ace  for  prowl  selection,  (breed  to  strike 
What  cumber'd  and  ohstructod  its  free  path. 
To  hew  out  through  a  mass  of  vulgar  lile 
A  panaKe  to  some  princely  (tie ;  twice  met 
Horss  and  Vortimer,  Argantyr  twice 
Smote  at  Pendragoii,  but  the  whirlpool  fierce 
Asunder  swept  them,  and  the  deep  of  war 
Swallow'd  them:  many  a  broad  and  shapeli 
Was  rent  in  either  hanle,  but  new  fronts 
Rush'd  in,  and  made  the  shiver  d  surface  whole. 
The  sun  was  shut  out  by  a  sphere  of  dust 
That  wrapt  the  tumult,  't  was  no  sight  f(>r  He 
That  rending  and  defacing  its  prime  work. 
That  waste  of  man,  its  masterpieoe.    But  far 
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Th'  Avenger  had  borne  off*  the  Child,  his  steed 
Fin!  drew  his  breath  hefure  Igemu's  tent. 
With  her  soH  face  upon  the  dtut  she  lay, 
Struggling  to  hush  her  own  lament,  in  hope 
From  the  fierce  din  of  war  might  haply  come 
Some  sound  of  cheer  and  comfort ;  but  when  full 
It  rush'd  upon  her  hearing,  loud  she  shriek'd 
To  drown  the  very  noise  she  strove  to  hear. 
But  when  her  Child's  voice  sounded,  she  look'd  up 
With  a  (*old  glance  which  said,  "That  sound  I've 

heard 
Every  sad  moment  since  he  went,  my  soul 
Is  sick  of  self-deception,  will  not  trust 
Again,  to  be  again  beguiled."    She  saw. 
And  forced  a  sportive  look  to  her  sad  face 
To  lure  him  to  her  snowy  arms.    While  he 
Back  to  the  battle,  as  a  scene  of  joy, 
Look*d  waywardly,  she  claspM  him  to  her  breast 
With  a  fond  anger,  and  both  smiled  and  wept 
A  moment  Samor  gazed  on  her.  and — *'  .All, 
All  have  their  hopes,  and  all  ihoec  hopes  fulfiird. 
But  I,  this  side  the  grave,  no  hope  for  me 
And  no  fulfilment." — Fast  as  sight  could  track 
The  battle  felt  him  in  its  thousand  folds. 

But  the  undistingui^h'd  and  chance-mingled  fight 
Brook'd  not  young  Malwyn ;  he  his  virgin  shield 
Disdain'd  mean  bUxKl  should  stain :  where  Uengist 

fought 
He  swept,  the  Saxon  saw  the  eagle  plume 
And  tum'd  aloof,  and  on  some  other  head 
Discharged  the  blow  for  him  uprcar'd.    But  he 
Next  plunged  where  Ilorsa's  star-like  weapon  shone. 
Disastrous,  shaking  ruin,  yet  even  that 
Glanced  aside  from  the  eagle  plume.    The  Boy 
Utter'd  a  wrathful  disoppointed  cry, 
And  'gainst  Argantyr  drove  his  car.    He  paused. 
And  cried  aloud,  "The  engle  plume,"  and  plunged 
Elsewhere  for  victims.    That  Pendragon  heard, 
Even  as  he  toiPd  the  third  time  to  make  way 
Amid  the  circling  slain  to  the  Anglian  crest. 
And  taunting  thus. — "  Methiuks  the  eagle  plume 
Hath  some  few  feathere  of  the  dove,  so  sofl 
Spreads  its  pe.iro-brenlliinp  influence."  But  the  Youth, 
*'Ha,  Father!  thus,  thus  guilest  thou  to  a  faint 
And  infara(His  security  thy  son  ? 
Thus  enviest  ihon  a  noble  foe  ?  thus  euardst 
With  a  base  privilege  fn>m  peril  1   Off 
Coward  distinction  I  off,  fHinr-henrte<I  sign  T 
And  helm  nnd  plume  awRv  he  rent,  his  hair 
Curl'd  d'jwn  his  shouidprs.  mdinnt  on  his  brow 
The  benuty  of  his  aneor  shufie,  ihe  pride 
Of  winniue  thus  a  richt  to  irlonnfis  death. 
Then  set  he  fiirth  on  liin  hold  qi)pst  ncain 
Impatient.     Him  Prince  Vorrimer  bpheid 
Sweeping  between  himself  and  nor»n.  met 
Their  sen-shore  fight  by  Thnnet  to  renew ; 
But  srimelhing  of  his  sister  in  his  fire. 
Something  of  Lilian  hnnlen'd  and  erown  fierce. 
As  that  ungodly  creed  were  inie.  :ind  she 
Familiar  to  rude  deeds  of  blood  hnd  come 
One  of  Valhalla'H  airy  sinters  hence 
To  summon  him  she  loved.    That  gleam  of  her, 


That  though  ungentle  nnd  unfeminine  touch. 
Exquisite,  in  midair  his  nigged  mare 
Suspended ;  but  fierce  Hoiva  on  the  Boy, 
!  Just  on  his  neck  let  fall  the  fatal  spikes. 

And  him  the  afTrighted  steeds  bore  off    Botlfaa 
'  Began  a  combat  over  which  Death  aeem'd 
i  To  hover,  as  of  one  assured,  in  hope 
.  Of  both  for  victims  at  his  godJeaa  shrine. 


Then  woimded  and  Ivtreheaded  Malwyn  mgd 
On  ilengist  his  remastered  steeds  the  sn,'the, 
Rased  his  majestic  war-horse.     But  aside 
He  sprung,  and  flank'd  the  chariot;  long  iheririi^ 
I»ng  though  unequal,  like  a  serpent  s  tof^oe 
Vibrated  Malwyn's  battle  aie.  twice  bow'd 
The  Monarch  to  his  saddle-bow. — 'T  was  fane 
More  splendid,  thus  with  Hengist  to  have  ibaghi 
Than  to  have  conquered  hosts  of  meaner  nteik 
Hea\'y  at  length  and  fatal  glided  in 
The  wily  ChieCs  eluding  falchion  stroke; 
Fast  flew  the  steeds,  the  Master  lay  behmd. 
Dragging  with  his  face  downward,  still  the  mm 
Cling  in  his  cold  and  failing  fingers,  trail 
His  neck  and  spread  locks  in  the  humid  dwt. 
His  sharp  arms  character  the  yielding  nnd. 
On  fly  they,  him  at  length  deserting  mure 
And  gasping  on  the  bonk,  their  hoi  hooft  p]iiii|i 
Into  the  limpid  Dune,  and  to  the  wood 
Rove  on.    It  chanced  ercvvhile  that  ihiihercMH 
To  freshen  with  the  w*ater  his  spent  steeds. 
And  lave  the  clogging  carnage  fn>m  hb  whcdn 
Caswallon.  he  his  huge  and  wenry  length 
Cast  for  brief  rest  upon  the  bank ;  a  groan 
Came  from  a  helmless  hend  that  in  the  graM 
Lay  undiatingtiish'd.    "  *T  i«  n  Briton,"  cried 
Caswallon,  "  cnsf  the  carrion  off  to  feed 
The  dogs  and  kites,  that  thus  irreverent  hreab 
T^pon  its  monarch's  re»t."    Kven  as  a  flower. 
Poppy  or  hyacinth,  on  its  broken  stem, 
Languidly  raises  its  encnmber'd  head, 
.And  turns  it  to  the  gentle  evening  sun, 
Si»  feebly  rose,  m  tiimM  that  Poy  his  foce 
Vn\n  the  well-known  voice;  twice  raided  biilMi 
Twice  it  f#»ll  bnck  in  powerless  heaviness: 
F.ven  at  thnt  moment  from  the  dark  wood  ctM^ 
Lured  by  their  pnrtiiers  in  the  sTall  and  fieU, 
His  chariot  couriers,  hrnvily  behind 
Dragging  the  voran?  car.  h»o«»  hung  the  rein*, 
And  miMirnCulnrw.  and  dull  di^imler  slnck'd 
The  spirit  of  ihrir  iread.     Caswallon  knew. 
And  he  leap'd  up:  the  Hoy  his  bloodless  lips 
Wilh  a  loiiff  f<f!i»rt  ojiened.    "  Wns  it  well, 
Father,  nt  this  mv  t^rst.  my  earliest  fiahl 
To  mock  me  wilh  a  bnf11e«i  hope  of  fame? 
Well  was  it  to  defraud  uie  of  my  right 
To  noble  death  ?"— and  speaking  thus  he  died. 

Above  him  his  contTilsed  unconscious  handi 
Horribly  with  his  rough  black  heani  at  pisr. 
Wrenching  and  twisting  ofT  the  rrMtted  locks, 
Yet  senseless  of  the  fiain.  the  Father  leanU 
Then  leap'd  he  up.  with  cool  and  jealous  ran 
Within  hit  chariot  placed  the  lifeless  corpse. 
And  with  his  lash  fierce  rent  the  half-unvokcd 
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•teedi;  disorderly  and  swift 
naster's  ire  instinct  ihey  flew, 
I  road  through  the  hurtling  fny. 

I.  (hend  or  foe  alike, 
anger,  one  wide  enmity 
1  humankind,  one  infinite 
liahing  lust  of  carnage  fill'd 
4  the  Horses;  so  wild  groans 
■e'er  he  moved,  'twas  all  to  him. 
Iripp'd  and  reek'd  from  the  choked 

ow*d  like  the  spring  grass,  down  swept 
;  like  lightning  on  the  oaks, 
each  time  it  fell,  each  time 
e,  each  time  a  hideous  laugh 
Mayer's  cheek  and  writhing  lip; 
ntal  wars  where  meet 
irah,  under  his  broad  tower 
the  huge  RIephant,  a  shafl 
wn  his  friendly  rider,  wont 
I  the  tank,  whose  children  shared 
r  fettBt  of  fruits :  awhile  he  droops 
s  loose  and  moaning  trunk ; 
ief  and  i|f  ngeanc^  bursts,  and  bean 
impling  rout  and  disarray 
ft  ranks  give  way.  and  troops 
,  swaying  on  his  heaving  back 
>wer.  he  shakes  the  sandy  plain, 
d  risen  a  conflict  high  and  fierce 
oyal  banner;  Hengist  here, 
Vikinger,  Hermingard, 
efs.    But  there  th*  Armoric  King, 
her,  with  the  Avenger  stood, 
igainst  their  inroad  ;  turn'd 
him  at  distance  heard  and  seen. 
Mountaineer,  then  Uther  met 
igist  and  King  Kmrys  fought, 
ore  Kins;  !Iucl ;  one  had  slain 
bearer,  and  all  arms  at  once 

II,  all  foreign  and  all  (bes. 
sable  Warrior,  that  retired 

lad  look'd  on,  upon  his  steed 
ttie,  Uke  a  thundercloud 

like  a  thundercloud  he  burst, 
d  sullen,  conquering  without  pride 
i-ithout  triumph ;  three  that  grasp'd 
came  nt  once  to  earth,  while  he 

with  kingly  motion  sway'd 
deemed  ensign,  and  as  fell 
iinlight  radiant  u'er  his  brow, 
loul  him,  and  with  voice  like  joy 
I,  "Aries!  Aries!" — and  shook  his  sword, 
1  me  once  a  myal  crown,  and  now 
>yal  sepulchre." — The  sword 
fatal  duty,  down  they  fell 
ite  and  Saxon,  nameless  men 
la ;  what  though  wounds  he  scom'd  to 

•  feel,  shower'd  on  him,  and  his  blood 
It  still  he  slew,  still  cried,**  Aries!  Arlea!" 
lendour  the  waved  standard  spread 
I  the  arm'd  darkness  of  his  form ; 


Stood  from  hit  woanded  steed  dimiounted,  stood 

Amid  an  area  of  dead  men,  hiniMlf 

About  to  die,  none  daring  an  aawult. 

He  poworleas  of  aawiling.    But  the  crown 

That  on  the  flag-staff  gleam'd,  he  wrench'd  away. 

And  on  his  crest  with  calm  solicitude 

Placed  it,  then  planting  'mid  the  high-heap*d  slain 

The  standard,  to  o'ercanopy  his  sleep. 

As  oiie  upon  his  nightly  couch  of  down 

Composes  quietly  his  weary  head. 

So  royally  he  laid  him  down  to  die. — 

But  now  was  every  fight  broke  dOfi  a  paose 
Seized  all  the  battle,  one  vast  silence  quench*d 
All  tumult;  slain  and  slayer,  life  and  death 
Possess'd  one  swoon  of  torpor,  droop'd  and  faiPd 
All  passions,  pride,  wrath,  vengeance,  hate,  disinay. 
All  was  one  wide  astonishment :  alone 
Two  undistracted  on  each  other  gazed. 
Where  helpless  in  their  death-blood  they  lay  iteepU 
The  ebbing  of  each  other's  life,  the  stiff 
Damp  growing  on  of  death ;  till  in  a  groan 
Horsa  ezhaosted  his  fierce  soul ;  then  came 
A  momentary  tinge,  sof^  and  subdued 
As  of  affections  busy  at  his  heart. 
On  Vortimer's  expiring  brow,  his  lip 
Wore  something  of  the  curi  men's  use,  when  lUunM 
Beloved  are  floating  o'er  the  thought,  the  flowers 
On  that  lone  grave  made  fragrant  his  sick  sense, 
And  Eamont  murraur'd  on  his  closing  ear. 

Bat  he,  whoae  coming  cast  this  silence  oo 
Before  it,  as  the  night  its  widening  shade, 
Curtaining  nature  in  its  soundless  pall. 
An  atmosphere  of  dying  breath  where'er 
He  moved,  his  drear  envelopment,  his  path 
An  element  of  blood:  so  fleet,  so  fast 
The  power  to  fly  seero'd  wiiher'd,  ere  he  cama. 
Men  laid  them  down  and  said  their  prayers  and  look'd 
For  the  quick  plunging  hooft  and  rushing  scythei: 
As  when  the  palsied  Universe  aghast 
Lay,  all  its  tenants,  even  Man,  restless  Man, 
In  all  his  busy  workings  mute  and  still. 
When  drove,  so  poets  sing,  the  Sun-bom  youth 
Devious  through  heaven's  affrighted  signs,  his  Sira^ 
Ill-granted  chariot,  him  the  Thunderer  hurl'd 
From  th'  empyrean  headlong  to  the  gulf 
Of  the  half-parch'd  Eridsnus.  where  weep 
Kven  now  the  Sister  Trees  their  amber  team 
O'er  Phacfton  untimely  dead.    And  now 
Had  the  Avenger  reach'd  the  path  of  deaih. 
And  stood  in  arms  before  the  steeds,  they  came 
Rearing  their  ireful  hoofs  to  dash  him  down ; 
j  But  with  both  hands  he  seized  their  foaming  carba, 
Holding  them  in  tlieir  spnng  with  outstretch'd  arm 
Aloft  and  made  their  lifted  crests  a  shield 
Against  their  driver.     He  with  baffled  Insh 
Goaded  their  quivering  flanks,  but  that  strong  arm 
Held  them  above  avoiding,  their  fore-hoofs 
Beat  th'  unhurt  air,  and  overspread  his  breast. 
Like  a  thick  snow-shower,  the  fnst  falling  foam. 
Then  leap'd  Caswallon  down,  hack  Samor  hurfd 
Couiaeis  and  chariot,  and,  **  IVow,"  cried  aloud, 
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«*  Now,  King  of  Britain,  in  the  name  of  God 
I  tender  thee  a  throne,  two  yards  of  earth 
To  rot  on,  and  a  diadem,  a  wreath 
Of  death-drops  for  thy  haught  aspiring  brow.'* 

"There,  there,  look  there,"  Caswallon  cried,  hb  hand 
Stretch'd  low'rd  his  son,  nnd  in  a  frantic  laugh 
Broke  out,  and  echoed.—"  Diadems  and  thrones  T* 
With  rigid  finger  pointing  at  the  dead. 

A  moment,  and  the  fury  btirst  again ; 
Down  came  the  ponderous  battle-axe,  from  edge 
To  edge  it  rived  the  temper'd  brass,  as  swift 
As  shot-stars  the  thin  ether;  but  the  glaive 
Of  Samor  right  into  his  bnsom  smote. 
Like  some  old  turret,  under  whose  broad  shade 
At  summer  noon  the  shepherd  oft  his  flock 
Hath  driven,  and  in  the  friendly  cool  rejoiced. 
Suddenly,  violently,  from  its  base 
Pushed  by  the  winter  floods,  be  fell ;  his  look 
Yet  had  its  savage  blasphemy :  he  felt 
More  than  the  blow,  the  deadly  blow,  the  chef 
Of  joy  and  triumph  from  each  army  sent. 
Vaunting  and  loud  ;  to  him  to  die  was  nought, 
He  could  not  brook  the  shame  of  being  slain. 
But  other  thoughts  arose ;  hardly  he  crept 
To  where  dead  Malwyn  from  the  car  hung  down. 
Felt  on  his  face  the  cold  depending  hand. 
And  with  a  smile,  half  joy  half  anguish,  died. 

Th*  Avenger  knelt,  his  heart  too  full  for  prayer. 
Knelt,  and  held  up  his  conquering  sword  to  heaven. 
Yet  spake  not.    But  the  battle,  as  set  free, 
Its  rugged  game  renew'd.  nor  equal  now 
Nor  now  unbroken.  Flight  and  shameful  Root 
Here  scattered.  Victory  there  and  Pride  array 'd, 
And  massed  in  comely  files  and  full  square  troopa 
Bore  onward.    Mountaineer  and  C>erman  break 
Around  the  hill  foot,  and  like  ebbing  wavea 
Disperse  away.    Argantyr,  Hengisi  move 
In  the  recoiling  flood  reluctant    Them 
Nought  more  resembled,  than  two  mountain  bulls 
Driven  by  the  horse  and  dog  and  hunter's  spear, 
Slill  turning  with  huge  brow  and  tearing  up 
The  deep  earth  with  their  wrathful  stooping  boma. 

But  as  the  hill  was  open'd,  from  the  top 
Even  to  the  base  arose  a  shriek  and  scream, 
As  when  some  populous  Capital  besieged. 
Sees  yawning  her  wide-breach'd  wall,  and  all 
Her  shniter'd  bulwarks  on  the  earth,  so  wild. 
So  dissonant  the  female  rout  appear'd 
Hanging  with  fierce  dinturbance  the  hill  side. 
Some  with  rent  hair  ran  to  and  fn>,  some  stood 
With  silent  mocking  lip,  some  softly  prest 
Their  infants  to  their  heart,  some  held  them  ibrth 
As  to  invite  the  foe,  and  for  them  sued 
The  mercy  of  immediate  slaughter.    Some 
Spake  (iprccly  of  past  deeds  of  fame,  some  sang 
In  taunting  lone  old  songs  of  victory.    Wivee, 
With  eye  imploring  and  quick-heaving  breast, 
Look'd  sad  allusions  to  endearments  past; 
Mothers,  all  bashfulnoas  cast  down,  rent  down 
Their  garments,  to  their  sons  displaying  bore 


The  fountains  of  their  infant  nmiriahmen^ 
Now  ready  to  be  plough'd  with  muriheroai 
Some  knelt  before  their  cold  deaf  Godt. 
With  imprecation  blasphemous  and  shrill 
Their  stony  and  unwakening  ihundeia.    NoiM 
Not  fiercer  on  Cithcron  aide,  th'  affright 
Not  drearier,  when  the  Theben  Bacchic  nmt, 
Their  dashing  cymbals  white  with  moonahin^  km 
Their  tresses  bursting  from  their  ivy  crowns 
And  purple  with  enwoven  vine-Ieavea.  led 
Their  orgies  dangerous.    In  the  midst  the  Qomo 
Agavd  shook  the  misdeem'd  Lion's  head 
Aloft  and  laugh'd  and  danced  and  aung,  nor 
That  lion  suckled  at  her  own  white  ' 


But  Elfelin  the  Prophetess  her  seat 
Changed  n<»t.  nor  the  near  horror  coald  recall 
Her  eye  from  its  strange  commerce  with  th' 
There  had  she  been,  there  had  she  been  in 
All  the  long  battle;  just  before  the  spew 
Or  falchion  drank  a  warrior's  life-blood,  alii 
Audible,  as  a  high-tribonal'd  judge. 
Spake  out  his  name,  and  aye  her  apeeeh  wis 

Nor  long  the  o'erhearing  flight  en  wrepi  thy  alrami 
Argantyr!  thou  amid  the  shattering  wrack 
Didst  rise  as  in  some  minous  city  old, 
Babylon  or  Palmyra,  magic  built, 
A  single  pillar  yet  with  upright  ahaft 
Stands,  'mid  the  wide  prostration  moaay  and  flii; 
Showing  more  eminent.    Past  the  Saion  by, 
And  look'd  and  wonder'd,  even  that  he  delay'd; 
Cried  his  own  Anglians— ••  King,  away,  away!" 
First  came  King  lloel  on.  whose  falchion  ekifi 
His  buckler,  with  a  wrest  he  buret  in  twain 
The  shivering  steel ;  came  F.mr>'8  next,  askie 
His  misaim'd  blow  he  shook ;  last  Uiher,  hia 
His  war-horee,  by  Argantyr'a  beam-like  spear 
Then  first  appal  I'd,  bore  in  vain  anger  paat. 


From  his  late  victory  in  proud  breathl 
Slow  came  the  Avenger,  but  .Argantyr  raised 
A  cry  of  furious  joy :  **  liong  sought  late  tbuni 
I  charge  thee,  by  our  last  impeded  fight, 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  back  mine  own,  my 
Is  weary  of  its  bathes  of  vulgar  blood. 
And  longs  in  nobler  streams  to  plunge;  with 
I  '11  gild  and  hang  it  on  my  Father's  grave. 
And  his  hclm'd  ghost  in  Woden's  hall  shall 
The  glories  of  his  mm."    •*  Generoiia  and  bnvt. 
When  last  we  met,  I  shrunk  to  aee  my  aword 
Bright  with  God's  sunlight,  ni»w  with  daunllcakil 
I  lift  it.  and  cry  On.  in  the  name  of  God.** 

They  met,  they  strove,  as  with  a  clood  enwnfl 
In  their  own  majesty ;  their  motions  gave 
Terror  even  to  their  shadows :  round  them  tivi* 
Attention  like  a  sleeps    Flight  pauaed,  Puisuit 
Caught  up  its  loose  rein.  Death  Ins  funoos  work 
Ceased,  and  a  dreary  respite  gave  to  soula 
Half  parted ;  on  their  elbows  rear'd  them  op 
The  dying,  with  faint  effort  holding  ope 
Their  dropping  eyelids,  homage  of  delight 
I  War  from  its  victims  thus  exacting.    Afind 
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SAMOR. 


fjr  engroM'd  the  csoflicL    Men  were  wen 
nee.  for  in  their  peculiar  f  phere, 
the  wind  and  nish  of  their  quick  amw 
mtnred,  following  with  nnonnscione  limbs 
own,  and  shrinking  u  themsel  vet  were  itnick. 
itter'd  •hiveringfl  of  a  scathed  oak,  lay 
nta  of  armour  round  them,  the  hard  braaa 
ay,  and  broke  the  fiery  teraper'd  steel, 
Miger  metal  of  the  human  soul, 
endured,  and  power  thrire  purified 
er*s  furnace  fail'd  not    Victory,  tired 
ering,  to  thaw  passive  instruments, 
to  deride  her  long  suspense.    Behold 
'r*8  falchion,  magic-wrought,  his  siree 
id,  by  the  Asgard  dwarfii,  nor  hewn 
irtfaly  mines,  nor  dipp'd  in  earthly  fires, 
tiort.    Th'  ancestral  steel  the  Anglians  saw, 
their  Kings,  and  worship  of  their  race, 
ly.  and  wail'd  and  shriek'd  aloud.    The  King 
d  all  his  glory  ns  a  poll 
(h  in,  and  scom'd  his  sworded  foe 
i  with  vain  defence  of  unarm'd  hand, 
iltation  and  fierce  throb  of  hope 
not  paas'd  away,  but  kmk'd  to  death 
d  louk*d  lo  conquest,  death  so  well, 
9\y  eam'd  to  warrior  fair  as  life : 
etcomiftg.  bold  invitation  lured 
St  work  the  Conqueror's  sword.    Him  flushed 
le  of  ConqneHt  vengeance  long  delay'd, 
I  ted  shame  of  victory  won  so  slow, 
caely ;  all  fiery  passions,  all 
joos  sense-intoxicating  powers 
nI  with  their  wild  anarchy  beitet 
ot  aoul.    Bui  he— *'Ah,  faithless  sword, 
(B  Id  thy  master  faithless,  him 
it  his  eitreme  to  leave,  and  me 
>  of  this  occasion  fair  to  win 
or  death  from  great  Argantyr*s  arm.** 

sdan,  thy  God  is  mightiest,  scorn  not  thon 
ity,  nor  with  dalliance  mock  thy  hour — 
nd  consummate  V — "Anglian,  yes ;  my  God, 
lighty.  is  the  mightiest  now  and  over, 
f  scorn  him  not,  I  will  not  striko." — 
g.  he  his  sword  cast  dowiu    "  Thus,  thus 
thou?"  the  Anglian  cric^I.  "then  thou  hast  won. 
intyr  yield  me,  other  hand 
ipted  me  in  vain  with  that  base  boon 
leasants  prize  and  women  weep  for,  lifo : 
o'er  dead  Argant3rr  fate  might  grant, 
grants  to  vanquish  him  alive, 
thee,  well  named  Avenger!**    Then 
icive  and  the  Conqueror  th*  armies  saw 
jpon  each  other  with  the  brow 
arch*d  admiration ;  o'er  the  fiekl 
at  esample  flow'd  a  noble  scorn 
^terin^  the  defenceless,  merry  slaked 
oar  of  the  fight,    .^s  the  speck'd  birch 
■hower,  with  th*  odour  of  its  berk 
s  the  cimuit  of  the  rain-bright  grove ; 
B  tender  argent  of  Love*s  star 
0  ft  lacid  quiet  the  wild  sky : 


So  those  illustnoos  rivals  with  the  light 

Of  their  high  langaage  and  heroic  act 

Cast  a  nobility  o*er  all  the  war. 

That  capture  took  a  host,  none  scom'd  to  jrield. 

So  loftily  Argantjrr  wore  the  garb 

Of  stem  surrender,  none  inclined  to  slay. 

When  Samor  held  the  signal  up  to  spare. 

But  where  the  liord  of  that  dire  falchion  named 
The  Widower  of  Women  ?  He,  the  Chief 
Whose  arms  were  squad nwis,  whose  oMsult  the  shoek 
Of  hosts  advancing?  Hath  the  cream-blanched  steed. 
Whom  the  oulstripp'd  winds  pant  afb>r,  borne  away 
His  master,  yet  with  hope  uncheck*d,  and  craft 
Unbeffled,  th'  equal  conflict  to  renew  f 
Fast  dew  the  horse,  and  fierce  the  rider  spurr'd, 
T\ait  horse  that  all  the  day  remoraeleas  went 
O'er  dead  and  dying,  all  that  Hengisl  slew 
All  he  cast  down  before  him.    Lo.  he  checks 
Suddenly,  startingly.  with  ears  erect, 
Thick  tremor  oozing  out  from  every  pore. 
His  broad  chest  palpitating,  the  thick  foam 
Lazily  gathering  on  his  dropping  lip: 
The  pawing  of  his  uplift  forefiiot  chilPd 
To  a  kxjse  hanging  quiver.    Nor  his  Lord 
Less  horror  seized ;  slack  trembled  in  his  left 
The  bridle,  with  his  right  hand  dropt  his  aword. 
Dripp'd  slowly  from  its  point  the  flaking  bkwd 
Of  hundreds,  this  day  fall'n  beneath  its  edge. 

For  lo.  descernled  the  hill  side,  stood  up 
Right  in  his  path  the  Prophetess,  and  held 
With  a  severe  compassion  both  her  arms 
0\'er  her  head,  and  thus — "  It  cannot  be, 
I  *ve  cried  unto  the  eagle,  air  hath  none ; 
I  've  sued  onto  the  fleet  and  bourtding  deer, 
1  've  aought  unto  the  sly  and  mining  snake ; 
There  *s  none  above  the  earth,  beneath  the  eartlu 
No  flight,  no  w^ay,  no  narrow  obscure  way. 
I  've  call'd  unto  the  lightning,  aa  it  leap*d 
.Along  heaven's  verge,  it  cannot  guide  thee  forth; 
I  *ve  beckon'd  to  the  dun  and  pitchy  gloom. 
It  cannot  shroud  thee ;  to  the  caves  of  earth 
I  've  waiPd  and  shriek'd,  they  cannot  chamber  the^** 

He  apoke  not,  moved  not,  strove  not :  man  and  stetd, 
Tike  some  equestrian  marble  in  the  conrts 
Of  Empeitors :  that  fierce  eye  whose  wisdom  keen 
Pierced  the  dark  depths  of  counsel,  hawk-like  roTol, 
Seizing  the  unntter'd  thouKhts  from  out  men's  sooH 
Wmnght  order  in  the  battle's  turbulent  fray 
Bv  its  command,  on  the  aced  Woman's  face 
Fix'd  like  a  moonstruck  idiot.    She  npricht 
With  strength  beyond  her  how'd  and  shrivell'd  limbe 
Still  stood,  and  murmnr'd  k>w.  **  Why  mmest  thou  ool; 
Thon  of  the  Vale?  thou  fated,  comef  come!  oouitr 

The  foes  o'ertook,  he  look'd  not  round,  fhetr  traiftp 
Was  roiitid  him, still  he  moved  not:  violent  hands 
Seized  on  him.  atill  the  enchanted  falchHm  hung 
Innocent  as  a  fi^ather  by  his  side. 
They  tore  him  from  his  steed,  still  dunr  his 
On  hftf  disastrous  face ;  she  fieroely  shriek'd 
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Half  pride  at  her  accoropliih'd  prophecy. 
Half  torrow  at  Krie  Hengisf'a  fall,  then  down 
Upon  the  stone  that  bore  her,  slie  fell  dead. 


BOOK  XII. 


Oh  Freedom,  of  our  social  Universe 
The  Sun.  that  feedest  fnvm  ihy  iini  ol"  light 
The  sinrry  romraonwealth,  from  those  moan  lamps 
Modestly  glimmering  in  their  sphere  retired 
Even  to  the  plenar  and  patrician  orbs. 
That  in  their  rirh  nobiliiy  of  light, 
Or  golden  royalty  end iadero'd. 
Their  mystic  circle  undislurb'd  round  thee 
Move  musical ;  but  thou  thy  central  state 
Preserving,  equably  the  fair-rank'd  whole 
In  dutiful  magnificence  mainlain'st. 
And  stately  splendour  of  obedience.    F^rth 
Womlers,  th*  approval  of  th'  Almighty  beams 
Manifest  in  the  glory  of  the  work. 
Though  sometimes  drown'd  within  the  red  eclipse 
Of  tyranny,  or  brief  while  by  the  base 
And  marshy  exhalations  of  low  vice 
And  popular  licentie  madden 'd  thou  hast  flash'd 
Disastrous  and  intolerable  firo ; 
Yet  ever  mounting  hast  thou  still  march'd  on 
To  thy  meridian  throne.    My  waxon  wing 
Oh.  quenchless  luminary !  may  not  soar 
To  that  thy  dazzling  ami  o'erpowering  noon; 
Rather  the  broken  glimpses  of  thy  dawn 
Visitoth,  when  thy  orient  overcast 
A  promise  and  faint  foretaste  of  its  light 
Beam'd  forth,  then  plunged  its  doud-vlaked  iiront  in 
gloom. 

Even  with  such  promise  dost  thou  now  adorn 
Thy  chosen  city  by  the  Thames,  where  holds 
Victorious  Rmrys  his  high  Judgment  court. 
Thither  the  long  ovation  hath  he  led. 
Amid  the  solemn  music  of  rent  chains. 
The  rapture  of  deliveronce;  where  he  past 
Earth  brightening,  and  the  face  of  man  but  now 
Brow-sear'd  with  the  deep  brand  of  servimde. 
To  its  old  upright  privilege  restored 
Of  gazing  on  its  kindred  heaven.    The  towns 
Gladden'd  amid  their  ruins,  churches  shook 
With  throngs  of  thankful  votaries.*  tilPt  was  fear 
Transport  might  finish  Dciwlation's  work, 
And  bliss  precipitate  the  half  moiilder'd  wails. 
Tis  famed,  men  died  for  joy,  nniinjely  birllis 
Were  frequent,  as  the  eager  moihcre  prest 
To  show  their  infanta  to  the  brightening  worid. 
They  that  but  now  belield  the  bier-home  dead 
With  miserable  envy,  past  them  by 
Contemptuously  pitying,  as  loo  soon 
Departed  from  this  highly  gifled  earth. 
So  they  the  Trinobantiiie  City  reach'd. 


Withoat  the  walh.  cloiw  by  the  romrge  of  TtaBO. 
The  synod  of  the  Conquerors  met;  a  place 
Solemn  and  to  the  soul  diamursing  high. 
Here  broad  the  bridgeleas  Thaniee,  even  like  Am 

selves 
Thus  at  their  flush  and  high  tide  of  renown, 
Swell'd  his  exulting  waters.    There  all  weM 
The  royal  cemetery  of  Britain  lay. 

j  The  monuments,  like  their  cold  tenantry. 

i  Mouldering,  above  all  ruin  as  beneath, 
A  wide  proffiiind.  drear  sameness  of  decay. 
Upon  the  Chureh  of  Christ  had  heavily  Alien 
The  Pugan  desolation,  hung  the  doon 
Loose  on  their  broken  and  disused  hinge. 
And  grass  amid  the  chequer'd  pavement  sqi 
Was  springing,  and  along  the  "vacant  choir 
The  shrill  wind  was  God's  only  worshipper. 


♦Then  did  Anreliui  Ainbro«iut  put  the  Ssxniwi  out  of  all 
olhM  IMirtii  of  the  laml,  and  rrpnircfl  ruch  cities,  town*,  and 
also  churehm,  m  bjr  ihcm  had  buio  destroyed  or  defaced,  etc. 
OolL  Book  6,  Chap,  a 


Even  where  they  met,  through  the  long  yean  km 

sate 
In  Pariiament  our  nation's  high  and  wise. 
There  have  deep  thoughts  been  ponder*d. 

signs 
On  which  the  fate  of  the  round  world  hath 
Thence  have  the  emanating  rays  ©f  truth. 
Freedom,  and  constancy,  and  holineM 
Fiow'd  in  their  broad  beneficence,  no  boand 
Owning  but  that  which  limits  this  brief  earth. 
Brightening  this  misty  state  of  roan ;  the  windi 
That  thence  bear  mandates  to  th'  inconstant  ihRMl 
Of  Europe,  to  the  realms  of  th'  orient  Sun. 
Or  to  the  new  and  ocean-sover'd  earth. 
Or  to  the  Southern  cocoa-feather'd  islea. 
Are  welcome,  as  pure  gales  of  health  and  joy. 
Still  that  deep  dweUing  underneath  the  earth 
Its  high  and  ancient  privilege  maintains. 
Dark  palace  of  our  island's  parted  Kings. 
Earth-ceil'd  pavilion  of  our  brave  and 
Whoso  glory  ere  it  swept  them  off.  hath 
A  radiance  on  the  scythe  of  Death.    Disused 
:  For  two  long  heathen  ages,  it  became 
The  pavement  of  our  sumptuous  minster  ftir, 
That  ever  and  anon  yet  gathers  in 
King.  Conqu'ror,  Poet.  Orator,  or  Sage 
I  To  her  stone  chambers,  there  to  sleep  the  sleep 
'  That  wakens  only  at  the  Archangel's  trunp. 

First  in  the  synod  roae  King  Emrya ;  he 
The  royal  sword  of  justice  fVom  his  side 
Ungirding.  placed  it  in  tlio  Avenger's  hand. 
And  Ic'l  him  to  the  judgment-seat.    He  thiunk. 
And  ofTer'd  baok  the  solemn  steel— ** Oh!  King, 
Judge  and  Avenger!  who  shall  reconcile 
The  disconi  of  those  titles,  private  wrongs 
Will  load  my  partial  arm.  and  drag  to  earth 
The  unsteady  balance.    Only  Coil  ran  join 
And  blend  in  one  the  Injured  and  the  Judge." 
But  as  a  wave  lif>s  up  and  hears  along 
A  stately  bark,  so  the  acclamation  swell 
Floated  into  the  high  Tribunal  throne 
Reluctant  Samor:  on  his  right  the  King 
Sate  sceptred,  roynl  Uiher  on  the  left 
While  all  around  the  asaembled  Nation 


SAMOR. 


preMncs.    Twm  a  boast 
m  day  to  have  seen 
throng'd  to  aee ;  memory  of  him, 
lice  of  his  mien  and  height 
'-loom ;  roothera  at  the  font 
ibes  his  name,  and  e'er  that  clnld 
taflTand  honour  of  the  race. 

I'ation  in  their  judgment  Hall, 
as  the  sacred  mother  earth, 
stal  and  immortal  heavens. 

le  captives  came,  Argantyr  first, 
wonted  loftiness  of  tread  : 
eraldry  upon  his  brow 

of  those  whose  scorn  the  world 
H),by  whom  to  be  despised 
L    Men's  eyes  ranged  from  him 
k  to  him — in  wonder  now 
>r  such  mighty  foe.  now  lost 

their  kindred  Conqueror's  pride. 
Anglian — "  Wherefore  lead  ye  here  ?" 
jf  his  questioning  appall'd 
idge.— ••  What  Briton,"  he  replied, 
jght  against  the  Anglian  Chiefr* — 
roclaroation,  East  and  West 
I  South :  the  silent  winds  came  back 
loaded :  so  that  noble  mien 
lest  o'er  man's  darkest  passions,  hate, 
I  lermr.  so  the  Captive  cast 
ery  soul,  and  haruess'd  it 
it  spirit's  chariot  wheels. 

the  stately  and  tribunal'd  Judge — 
intyr!    Britain  is  not  wont 
a  fiiir  and  open  fiw 
ut  defeat ;  her  wnrfnre  bows 
et,  but  tramples  not;  her  throne 
>  stormy  bnint  of  thy  asfinalt, 
r)flC  and  thus  she  raith,  "  Return, 
ly  German  woods,  nor  more, 
rex  our  coasts  with  fruitless  war. 
I  shall  be  to  years  remote 
rharter  of  security; 
cold  trembling  at  our  name 
1  thee,  the  land  that  halTi  spumM  back 
rrh  of  victory,  shall  be  known 
[Jom  consecruie.     Your  ships 
ur  sens,  but  turn  their  timorous  prows 
n  the  deck  the  Sea  King  points 
:liflk  and  saiih — "The  Anglian  thence 
n  the  unconquerable  shore." — 
re  shall  my  hot  war-horse  bathe 
ers,  nor  my  falchion  meet 
lance  of  a  British  steel, 
onqueror,  thus  the  Conquered  swears." 

Argantyr;  sudden  then  and  swiil, 
)  his  brow,  prophetic  hues 

agitated  features,  words 
tish  and  instantaneous  flow. — 

Briton,  that  thy  sons  and  mine 
ne«fing  and  conflicting  tides^ 
relentless  enmity  shall  lasb 


This  land  into  a  whirlpool  deep  and  wide. 

To  swallow  in  its  vast  insatiate  gulf 

Her  peace  and  smooth  felicity,  tilt  flow 

Their  wafen  reconciled  in  one  brosd  bed, 

Brit(m  and  Anglian  one  in  race  and  name. 

*Tn  written  in  the  ancient  solemn  Runes, 

*T  is  spoken  by  prophetic  virgin  li(n. 

Avenger,  thou  and  I  our  earthly  wars 

Have  ended,  but  my  spirit  yet  shall  hold 

Noble,  ineiorable  strife  with  thine. 

It  shall  heave  oflT  its  barrow,  burst  its  tomb. 

And  to  my  sons  discourse  of  glorious  Utr§ 

In  this  rich  Island  to  be  met :  my  shade 

Shall  cross  them  in  their  huntings,  it  shall  walk 

The  ocean  paths,  and  on  the  winds,  and  seixe 

Their  prows,  and  fiH  their  sails,  and  all  its  voice 

And  all  its  secret  influences  urge 

To  the  White  Isle;  *  their  slumbers  shall  not  rail 

Their  quiet  shall  be  weariness,  till  lull'd 

Upon  the  pillow  of  success  repose 

The  high,  the  long  hereditary  feud." 

So  saying,  he  the  bark  that  lay  prepared 

With  sail  unfurl'd,  ascended.    She  went  forth 

Momently  with  quick  shadow  the  blue  Thamea 

Darkening,  then  leaving  on  its  breast  a  light 

Like  silver.    The  fiz'd  eyes  of  wondering  men 

Track'd  his  departure,  while  with  farewell  gU 

The  bright  Sun  shone  upon  his  brow,  atid  seem'd 

A  triumph  in  the  motion  of  the  stream ; 

So  loflily  upon  its  kmg  slow  ebb 

It  bore  that  honou^laden  bark. — Nor  pause, 

Lo  in  the  presence  of  the  Judement  Court 

The  second  criminal :  pnde  had  not  pass'd 

Nor  mi^esty  from  his  hoar  brow ;  he  stood 

With  all  eicept  the  terror  of  despair, 

Consciously  in  fatality's  strong  bonds 

Manacled,  of  the  coming  death  assured. 

Yet  fronting  the  black  future  with  a  look 

Obdurate  even  to  scomfulness.    He  seem*d 

As  he  heard  iKxight,  as  though  bis  occupied 

Were  pervious  to  no  sound,  since  that  dim 

Of  her  who  speaking  died,  the  silver  hair*d, 

The  Prophetess,  that  never  spake  untrue ; 

As  ever  with  a  long  unbroken  flow 

Her  song  was  ranging  through  his  bmin,  and  ttriiA 

Its  death-knoll  on  his  soul.    Nor  change  had  coma 

Since  that  drear  hour  lo  eye  or  cheek ;  the  crafty 

The  wisdom  that  was  wont  to  make  him  lord 

Over  the  shilling  pageant  of  events. 

Had  given  its  trust  up  to  o'er-ruling  fate, 

And  that  stem  Paramount.  Necessity. 

Had  seal'd  him  for  her  own.    Amid  them  ill 

He  tower'd.  as  when  the  summer  thunderbolt 

*Mid  a  ri<'h  fleet  some  storm-accustnm'd  bark 

Hath  stncken,  n>und  her  the  glad  waters  danee^ 

Her  sails  are  full,  her  strong  prow  fnmts  the  waTae; 

But  works  within  the  irrevocable  doom, 

Wellli  up  her  secret  hold  th'  inundant  surge. 

And  the  heavy  waters  weigh  her  slowly  down. 


•  Th«i  Wehh  esllnd  it  Iniii  Wra.  the  While  Islnnd.    8p6S< 
B.  5.  e.  3.    Stiaie  4ernr«  Britaia  from  PrFd  Csio — Bsaoty 
White. -Ibid 
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M  JitilgB  ■  lign,  j  Spait  ia  them,  lliey  >h 


And  pluina  ami  HDMn  ihair  ■bbomnra  api 
Boam)  lionnony  or  impnniiun  aeem'd 
Ta  break  the  aihy  sleep  of  riiin'd  lowna, 

Al  if  Iha  cruvrd  abnu   ihs  Judgmpnl  Coiltl 
Did  only  -with  aniculace  vairo  npnl 


like  a  lar  iH' 

Rrioairi'd  ;  upon  Ihe  lull'd.  nor  paniing  air 

Fell  ibai  Hniidlh  inow  uf  »utid,  lill  nearer  now 
ll  anall-d.  u  clearar  wnler-rallalre  heaid 
Wheamidnighl  tTCiWt  moHaiill.    A  funeral  hyM 
IlpDUr'dlhe  rapltircuf  JtSKiilnniaaul. 
Even  Ijhe  a-hparklinganpunEt;  wine^ 
Bot  nnvV  and  Ihen  bnihtt  fniin  Jli  law  long  lalB. 
Samplhin;  uf  morliBl  jind  m^ulicswall. 
Thoiapaka  ita  ntmiming  n'ef  no  vulgar  drad. 


Lo  10  the  rayal  burving-plare.  chance  burne 

Eten  nl  lhi<  •niemn  linu.  or  »  onluni'd 

From  ihair  Mghi-anitehnm'd  Uen  lhe]r  lait  la  bear 

In  thii  armigiuoenl.  ame  XioR  \onigetD. 

And  It,' hniKiur'd  B>be>  nf  bii  Sun.     Uulatill 

UntofhaTjIaueiil-Iamh.,    Along  Itw 'n«aM 

IWr  Antad  into  iilenr^  llie  .[k-iiI  hymn : 

And  one  trciMii^  aound  araae  fwm  ihem. 

The  heavy  l>llir«  of  thair  aarih  u.  eaMh. 

One  female  meumar  came  bel.ind  ibe  Kiog, 

Hal   of  hepfnceihi.™   »>nie*l'd,  her  eyea 

Were  ^Biihle.  ami  though  0  deadly  baia 

Fllm'J  th«ir>imk  holli.  ihe  unl  iiilo  Ihe  gra<« 

(Saaofily.ircfn  lowly  ii    ppeul'dl 

Mighl  wonder  Ihar  the  «pmr  ramn  nut  lai« 

To  aninula  lor  ihe  uiimitiM  thai  she  wiab'd 

She  iDughl.  and  one  m  beautenos  W  Ir^ire. 

ThedeMlmighl  almost  nake.    And  ihe  sale  down. 

Lewiing  her  cheek  up»n  >  broken  none 

rtJnce  a  King'i  monumenl)  ai  lataning  yet 

Th'  acceptance  oF  h.ir  pmytr.    niir  cl^irrer'd  Nsa 

nalh  svetiince  nwiiming  her  bmken  vimi. 

And  his  neglect  Ibr  whom  those  toM  she  bfoka. 

Come  to  Ibe  imago  of  hfr  Virgin  Saini 

With  Hirh  a  faded  check  and  contrite  mien. 

Aa  bar  who  by  ttaoee  niyal  ashes  nle. 

In  Bowing  rutm  of  gripf  came  brtb.  iha  witea 
And  molhcR  of  thow  nobles  liiully  slum 
At  >hc  Peace  Innquel.  >hcm  tho  memory  yel 
'flMiB'd  haiuiunfi'ordelioiouidayi  bfnkenC 
On  Hengiet.  oven  a  captive,  dnml  not  ihey 


Aran  th(<  mitrcHl  Ofrmain.  einnctd  hiakod 
From  Ihat  majestic  criminal,  where  lay 
The  ruins  of  Uol's  ihurch,  and  ao  sate  do«B, 

BdI  Samof  look'd  upiiD  ihc  JMUrtier  Uain. 
As  Ihniigh  he  soughi  a  tirr  rhat  wae  not  Ibeck 
That  ruulit  mil  be,  adt  Kmeric's. — '  I  ban  aN 

only  rone  lo  witiwss  -of  ray  wmog*.'' — 
So  Hid  he.  but  he  iih<»k  Ihs  softness  off 

Enc,  Mun  the  nu<li>tude.'   -Thoa  Kiiw. 

And  ye,  oneniUed  rea[<lc  of  the  lole. 

If  Ihat  I  speak  yotir  ■enience  right,  giv*  to 


YonrB 


I  ofAlDI 


Who  iwo  long  yean  li 
Here  stands  ibe  man. 

f  lore  alands  ihe  man. 
The  red  and  ti<^ken.n) 
Here  snnda  ihe  man. 
Rniiiithi  Munhflf  that  ii 
Willi  ynur  nnU  n..blc  bl 
And  at  each  charge  en 


I'lio  by  slow  fraud  and  |B 
f  jMonjtri'-b.  Vortigefm: 
>i>ihi<at»rdi»ilbytiurlh 
horbagcof  your  land: 


■I  your  rrienUy  aft.' 


ion  llengiei.  as  Iby  awosd  holfa  Bllt 

•nralhsrlw.salhlbfrlesa 

ychikltet,'"       A1..I  AaenfcooU^ltifc 

e-vniled  Metinpalis 

he  wide  and  general  funeral  nlli 


Thy  ohildren  fttherte™     not  K—oel  ■>' 
i«  mull  n  shriek  th»l  Wonuin  by  the  gia« 
nd  thf-  ajmniifanh.Bsfinni  benesih  Ibe  Mi 
■  a  pansker  ot  no  mourner  near 
hat  kingly  roffin.    Veil  fell  off  and  band 


iht-m^h  I 


■din, 


Belween  Ihe  CriminsI  and  Judge  ber  mod 
Rowena  look  :  him  as  ahe  anw  and  knew 
rlush'd  a  sirk  rspiure  o"cr  her  fare  and  nsA 


Shelhebrighwlni 

■teiing  hai 

wiped  bark.  arfi» 

Soil 

nr  Ihe  last  1 

inelh~ulhisbn>wbeliekntl 

The 

m.>nnlt«ht  va 

•  nponit  since  thai  hour 

The 
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^ttRU  hand,  and  t 
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SAMOR. 


strate  world.    The  doom  is  said, 

uat  be." — "  Ha !  Man  with  heart  of  clay, 

ith  that  cold  and  steadfast  mien ; 

ick  and  sue  the  dead  again, 

}  forgiveness  in  the  cold  deaf  corpse 

rm  keen-ear 'd  living.    From  that  vault 

econcilement  stealing  up, 

ny  tears  to  honey  dew :  here,  all, 

d  relentl««  on  me  glares. 

mynelfr  not  for  myself, 

rath  is  round  my  heart,  there  long 

slow  consuming  prey,  I  feel 

g  ebb  of  my  departing  life. 

ead,  though  granted  to  my  prayen, 

■est  upon  my  failing  knee, 

lat  yc  give  me  back  (I  feel 

thou  that  bear'st  the  Avenger's  name, 
by  a  milder  character.) 
■annot  long  be  mine  ;  his  hands 
in  the  grave,  his  eyes  may  weep 

weep,  although  ye  think  it  not; 
ye  deem  for  ever  blood-em brued, 
n  fondling  with  my  golden  hair, 
^y  childish  foot  I  danced  to  meet 
nding  horn.    That  horn  shall  sound, 
?af  and  earth-closed  ears  no  more, 
*  Rowena.  when  a  Nation  speaks, 
ble  sentence  cannot  change.'* 

er  fair  roimd  arm  she  raised,  and  wrapt 
nantle  round  her;  her  old  pride 
:  Juno  in  the  clouds 
ler  majestic  ire,  while  slow 
i'  azure-breasted  peacocks  draw 
-••Tell  me,  (hou  thataitl'st  elate, 
I  call  yourself  this  British  realm. 
v  right  ye  judge  a  German  Ring? 
our  charters,  where  your  scrolls  of  law 
t  and  blazon'd  titles  give  ye  power 
om  on  crowned  head  ?    Down,  down, 
rpers  of  the  Judgment  seat, 
ners  of  a  sacred  life, 
sphere  to  touch,  your  grasp  to  seize." 

9  judge  by  the  adamantine  law, 
ithin  the  eternal  soul  of  man, 
acted  charter,  '  Blood  for  blood.*" 


Exhausted  she  sank  down  upon  her  knees. 
Her  knees  that  fainted  under  her. — "  Ye  can. 
Ye  will  not  show  unto  a  woman's  eyes 
That  bloody  consummation,  not  to  mine. 
Oh,  thou  that  speakest  m  that  brazen  tone 
Implacable,  the  last  time  thou  and  I 
Discoursed,  thy  voice  was  broken,  tender,  sofl, 
Remember'^t  thou  ?  't  was  then  as  it  had  caught 
The  trembling  of  the  moonlight,  that  lay  round 
With  rapturous  disquiet  bathing  us. 
Remember'st  thouT'—  Almost  the  Judgment  awoid 
Fell  from  the  Avenger's  failing  hand,  but  firm 
He  grasp'd  it,  and  with  eyes  to  heaven  uptum'd, 
"  Oh,  duty,  duty,  why  art  thou  so  stem  T' 
Then,  *•  Lady,  lo,  the  headsman  with  his  steel ; 
To  that  dark  Priest  'tis  given  to  sacrifice 
The  victim  of  to-day— depart!  depart! 
Colours  may  flow  too  deep  for  woman's  tight. 
And  aouods  may  burst  too  drear  for  woman's  ear.** 

Stately  at  lily  on  a  annshine  bank, 
Shaken  firom  its  curl'd  leavea  the  o'ercharging  dew. 
Freshens  and  strengthens  its  bow'd  stem,  so  while 
So  brightening  to  a  pale  cold  pride,  a  ftint 
And  trembling  majesty,  Rowena  sate. 
On  Heiigist*a  dropping  lip  and  knitted  brom 
Waa  mockery  at  her  fate^pposing  prayer. 
And  that  was  all    But  she—**  Proud-hearted  Mm 
Ye  vainly  deem  your  privilege,  your  right, 
Prerogative  of  your  high-minded  race. 
The  glory  of  endurance,  and  the  state 
Of  strong  reaolving  fortitude.    Here  I, 
A  woman  bom  to  melt  and  faint  and  fail, 
A  fVail,  a  delicate,  dying  woman,  sit 
To  shame  ye.**    She  endured  the  flashing  8tit>ke 
Of  th*  axe  athwart  her  eyesight,  and  the  blood 
That  sprung  around  her  she  endured :  still  ke|it 
The  lily  its  unbroken  statelineas. 
And  its  pellucid  beauty  sparkled,  still. 
But  all  its  odours  were  exhaled — the  breath 
Of  life,  the  tremulous  motion  was  at  rest; 
A  flower  of  marble  on  a  temple  wall, 
T  waa  fair  but  lived  not,  glitter'd  but  waa  coM. 
While  fRMon  the  headleai  corpae  t'  its  great  acccNUC 
Went  fiaraely  ibrth  the  Pagan's  haughty  soul. 
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^nnt  iSolefiif ; 


A   DRAMATIC   POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  the  followinf^  Drama  had  long  ap- 
peared to  roe  pecnliariy  adapted  to  the  piirpoeet  of 
Poetry.  I  had,  some  time  ago,  imagined  a  Rketcb,  in 
a  great  degree  similar  to  that  which  I  have  now  filled 
up.  The  course  oi  professional  Study,  which  led  me 
to  the  early  Annals  of  our  Church,  recalled  it  to  my 
ranembrance,  and.  as  it  were,  forc«d  it  on  my  atten* 
lion.  In  the  cmlline  of  the  Plot,  and  the  development 
of  tlie  characters,  especially  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  historical  truth:  where 
Hiatory  is  silent,  I  have  given  free  scope  to  poetic 
license,  and  introduced  a  character  entirely  imaginary. 
In  endeavouring  to  embody  that  awful  spirit  of  fana- 
ticism— the  more  awful,  because  strictly  conscientioiiB 
— which  was  array e<J  against  our  early  Reformers,  I 
hope  to  be  considered  as  writing  of  those  times  alone. 
The  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  bigotry 
hardena  into  intolerance,  intolerance  into  cruelty  aiMl 
an  infringement  on  the  great  eternal  principles  of 
morality,  can  never  be  an  unprofitable  losson.  The 
Annals  of  all  Nations,  in  which  Reformation  was  be- 
gun or  completed ;  thot«  of  the  League  in  France,  of 
the  Low  Cotmtries  and  Spain,  as  well  as  of  England, 
will  fully  bear  me  out  in  the  picture  which  I  have 
drawn;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
even  in  those  times  the  wise  and  good  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  reprobated,  as  strongly  as  ourselvect 
the  sanguinary  and  unprincipled  means  by  which  the 
Pnwer  of  the  Papocy  was  maintained.  I  should  ob- 
serve, that  I  have,  I  trust  with  no  unpardonable  ana- 
chronism, anticipated  the  perfect  organization  of  that 
Society,  from  which,  as  Robertnon  has  with  justice 
stated,  **  mankind  have  derived  more  advantages,  and 
received  greater  injuries,  than  from  any  other  of  the 
religious  fraternities."  Though  its  Founder  had  al- 
ready made  many  proselytes,  the  Society  was  not 
IbrmaUy  incorporated  till  about  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Anne  Bole>ni. 

It  may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poem  is  written,  as  well  as  the 
religious  nature  of  the  interest,  roust  for  ever  pre- 
dode  it  from  public  representation. 

The  .Author  of  a  Tragedy,  recently  published  under 
the  same  name,  having  pointed  out  some  coincidences 
of  expression  between  his  Drama  and  mine,  I  beg  to 
slate,  roost  explicitly,  that  previous  to  the  publication 
irf*  Anne  Boleyn,  I  had  never  seen,  either  in  MS.  or 
print,  any  contemoonry  Poem  on  the  same  salgecL 


CHARACTERS. 


MEN. 
Kino  Hknrt  VIII. 
Archbishop  Cransier. 
Stephkn  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Wlnchetier. 
Lord  Rochforo,  Brother  of  Queen  Anne. 
DuKK  of  Norfolk. 
Sir  Henry  Norreys,       ^ 

Sir  Francis  Westo.v,      >  Attendants onQueenAMa^ 
Sir  Wiluam  Brereton,> 
Sir  William  Kingston,  lieutenant  of  the  Toacr. 
Angelo  Caraffa,  a  follower  of  Ignaliui  Lofdik 
Mark  Smkaton. 

WOMEN. 
Queen  Anne. 
Countess  of  Rochford. 
Countess  of  Wiltshire,  Mather  of  Qi 
Magdalene  Smeaton. 


ANNE  BOLEYN. 


SCENE. 
A  tmaU  Garden  near  Wetlminater, 

Mark  Smeaton,  Magdalene  Shxatoii. 

magdalene. 
Oil  welcome,  welcome — though  I  scarcely  hopld 
That  he  who  long  hath  dwelt  in  foreign  climes, 
And  now  comes  wearing  the  proud  garb  of  CoortV 
Would  waste  the  precious  treasure  of  a  thought 
On  poor  forgotten  sister  Magdalene. 

MARK. 

Still  the  same  humble  tender  Magdalene, 
Who  deems,  that  none  can  rate  her  modest  worth 
Mora  high  than  her  retiring  self    Sweet  nster, 
I  would  not  wound  thy  heaven-<Ie voted  ean 
With  the  unwonted  sounds  of  worldly  flattery; 
But  in  far  distant  climes,  'mid  strangers*  tares. 
That  night  was  sweetest  when  I  dream*d  of  llMt 
Our  native  garden  here,  our  little  world 
Of  common  joys  and  sorrows. 

MAGDALENE. 

Deamt  Mark. 
The  heart  deems  truth  whatever  it  wiriies  tnw- 
And  wilt  thou  now  and  then  steal  hither  to  m$, 
When  tfaoa*rt  not  catl'd  for  at  the  Couitf  will  hiii« 


i 


ANNE   BOLEYN. 


h  u  in  the  royal  Chapel 

3  ting  ?  Rude  though  mine  ear.  it  loves 

•ther. 

MARK. 

Deareat,  yes,  I  Ml  bring 
hymns  forbidden  there ;  there 's  one 
>  by  a  Mimple  fisher-boy, 
azure  tide  of  that  bright  bay 
walls  of  Naples:  as  he  sung — 
midnight  waves  were  starr'd  with  barks, 
lingle  glow-worm  lamp,  that  tipt 
ind  with  rippling  lines  of  Hght — 
^e  thought  Heaven's  queen  had  strew'd 

lat  among  the  stars,  when  pause 
ecstatic  adoration. 

MAGDALENE. 

k  on ! — Were  it  a  stninger*s  voice 
cursed,  I  could  lose  days  in  listening ; 

MARK. 

Magdalene,  thou  know'st  not  here 
mp,  and  heavy  atmosphere, 
ght,  magic,  mystery  of  sweet  sounds ! 
ock  to  sit,  the  twilight  winds 
(dour  by — at  intervals 
^mnings  of  some  virgin  choir, 
lusical  as  music's  f>elf, 
'  up  from  deep  and  unseen  distance : 
vast  dome,  like  Heaven's  blue  cope, 
ring  with  the  liquid  deluge 
II  pillars,  walls,  and  aisles, 
tings  and  cold  images, 
motion,  and  the  weight  of  feeling 
tl  upon  the  breathless  bosom ! 
hus,  hours  will  seem  minutes,  sister, 

MAGDALENE. 

'ouldst  say  farewell.    Yet  ere  we  part 
;  one  word — I  dare  not  say 
ut  the  love,  whose  only  study 
book,  gains  deeper  knowledge,  Mark, 
ives,  than  schools  can  teach,  or  man 
s  fellow  men. 

MARK. 

Sage  monitren ! 

MAGDALENE. 

ark — in  one  cradle  were  we  laid, 
e  bom  together,  bred  together ; 
liEhts.  emotions,  my  fond  love 
line  own  consciousness ; 
e  thyself  knew  thine  own  feelings: 
t  impetuous  wish  was  bom 
heart,  but,  till  fulfilment  rntwn'd  it, 
slave — its  bonnden,  fetter'd  slave, 
yaelf,  mistnist,  feor 

MARK. 

Whot  f 

MAGDALENE. 

^V'hy  all  things.— 
^^Mirt,  they  say,  each  hard  observance, 
,  all  the  ritea  of  holy  Church, 


Are  scoflTd ;  the  dainty  liroba  are  all  too  proud 
T*  endure  the  chastening  sackcloth.    Sin  is  atUI 
Contagious:  like  herself  are  those  that  wait 
On  that  heretical  and  wicked  Queen. 

MARK. 

The  wicked  Queen !— oh !  sister,  dearest  sister. 
For  the  first  time  I  'd  see  thy  pure  cheek  bum 
With  penitent  tears;   go  kneel,  and  ask  Hemvra'i 

pardon — 
Scourge  thy  misjudging  heart— the  wicked  Qoetn! 
Heaven's  living  miracle  of  all  iu  graces ! 
There 's  not  a  breathing  being  in  her  presence 
But  watches  the  least  motion  of  a  look, 
Th*  unutter'd  intimation  of  desire, 
And  lives  upon  the  hope  of  doing  service. 
That  done,  is  like  the  joy  blest  Angels  feel 
In  minist'ring  to  prayers  of  holiest  Saints. 
Authority  she  wears  as  *t  were  her  birthright; 
And  when  our  rooted  knees  would  grow  to  ewrth 
In  adoration,  reassuring  gaiety 
Makes  the  soul  smile  at  its  own  fears. 

MAODALKNK. 

But,  Mark, 
Believes  she  as  the  Church  believes  f 

MARK. 

I  know  not 
What  she  believes-r-I  see  but  what  she  does. 
Loose  Court,  and  shameless  Queen ! — her  audiefiot 
Is  of  the  wretched,  destitute,  forlorn : 
The  usher  to  that  Court  is  Beggary, 
And  Want  the  chamberlain ;  her  flatterers,  those 
Whose  eloquence  is  full  and  bursting  hearts; 
Her  parasites,  wan  troops  of  starving  men 
Round    the   full  fumish*d  hoard  —  pale  dowmfm 

maids — 
Nuns,  like  thyself,  cast  forth  from  their  chaste  cloiileD 
To  meet  the  bitter  ussge  of  the  world ; 
While  holiest  men  are  ever  in  her  presence : 
Nor  can  their  lavish  charily  exhaust 
The  treasures  of  her  goodness. 

MAGDALXNE. 

Oh!  Mark.Mailb- 

My  only  joy  on  earth — that,  if  my  soul 

E'er  dream'd  of  Heaven,  wert  evermore  a  peit, 

Th*  intelligible  part  of  its  full  bliss. 

Thou  art  not  warp'd  by  pride  of  new  opinion? 

MARK. 

Is 't  new  t'  adore  the  mingled  consummation 
Of  beauty,  gentleness,  and  goodnen? 

MAGDALENE. 

Cease! 
For  this,  for  hearing  this,  T  must  do  penance — 
Fast,  weep,  and  pray ;  and.  oh !  beware,  beware — 
The  holy  Father  comes,  whose  keen  eye  reeds 
The  inmrjst  soul ;  I  *ve  felt  him  pluck  the  thought, 
I  dared  not  speak,  from  its  dark  sanctuary 
r  the  heart,  and  cast  it  down  before  mine  eyea 
Till  my  soul  shudder'd  at  its  own  corruption. 
He  sees  us  not— stand  back — 't  were  ill  t'  intrude 
Upon  his  saintly  privacy,  whose  soul 
Haply  is  prostrate  at  Our  Lady's  feet, 
1  In  our  behalf,  his  poor  unworthy  flock. 
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Half  of  hit  life,  oar  lady  Abbe«  mya, 

la  spent  in  Heaven,  while  the  pale  body  here 

Pinea  in  the  abaence  of  its  nobler  gueat. 


How,  Angelo ! 


MARK. 
HAODALKNR. 

Peace,  peace;  seal  lips  and  ears. 

[Tltey  redn. 

Anoklo  Caraffa. 

ANGELO  CARAFFA. 

They  crn«i*d  me,  and  I  needs  must  follow — to  the 

Abbey ; 
T*  insalt  their  fathers'  graves ;  to  mock  the  Saints 
That  from  the  high  empurpled  windows  glare 
On  the  proud  worshippers,  whoee  secret  hearts 
Disdain  their  intercession ;  scarce  a  lamb 
Burnt  on  the  prayorless  shrines,  and  here  and  there 
Some  wan  sad  vot'ress,  in  Our  Lady's  chapel, 
Liatening  in  vam  for  the  full  anthem,  told 
Her  beads,  and  shnmk  from  her  own  lonely  voice. 
But  when  I  saw  the  Arch-heretic  enrobed 
Tn  the  cope  and  pall  of  mitred  Canterbury, 
Lid  the  dread  Host  with  misbelieving  hands. 
And  heard  another's  voice  profane  read  out. 
In  their  own  dismnant  and  barbarous  tongue. 
The  living  word  of  God.  the  choking  wralh 
GonVulaed  my  throat,  and  hurrying  forth  I  sought 
A  secret  and  unechoing  place,  t*  unload 
My  burthen'd  heart ! 

*T  was  the  first  time — the  last 
That  holy  Indignation  hath  o'erleap'd 
Wisdom's  strong  barriers — the  ill-govem'd  features 
Play'd  traitor  to  the  close^wrapt  heart. 

But  thou 
That  art  a  part  of  God's  dread  majesty. 
In  whose  dusk  robe  his  own  disastrous  purposea 
Th*  Almighty  veils,  twin-bom  with  Destiny, 
Inexorable  Secrecy !  come,  cowl 
This  soul  in  deep  impervious  blackness f^jirant 
I  may  deny  myself  the  pride  and  fame 
Of  Mnging  back  this  loose  apostate  land 
To  the  true  Faith.    Be  all  mine  agency 
Secret  as  are  the  springs  of  living  fire 
In  the  world's  centra;  bury  deep  my  name, 
That  mortal  eye  ne'er  read  it,  till  emblaied 
Amid  the  roll  of  ChriHt's  great  Saints  and  Martyrs 
It  shake  away  the  oblivious  gloom  of  agea. 

Anoeix),  Mark,  Maqdalknk. 

ANGELO. 

Ye  may  approach — the  youth,  or  T  mistake, 
Of  whom  Saavedra  wrote,  whose  dulcet  voice 
And  skilful  handling  the  sweet  lute  were  famed 
Through  Italy— most  fair  report,  young  man, 
Hath  been  thy  harbinger. 

MARK. 

Good  reverend  father. 


ANGELO. 

Youth,  thoa  hast  a 
For  which  thy  spiritual  guide  must  amwer. 
As  for  a  Monarch's ;  in  her  care,  the  Church 
That  guards  the  loftiest,  ne'er  o'erkxkks  the 
Thou  'rt  new  about  the  Court,  and  our  guud 
With  gracious  affiibility,  will  ait 
Listening  to  thy  sweet  languaged  lute ;  tboo  'A  Af 
In  high  eateero. 

MARK. 

Her  llighneas  hath  been  jAtrntA 
To  hear  me  more  than  once ;  but  word  of  pfaiss 
From  her  had  been  a  treasure,  that  my  merooiy 
Had  laid  in  store,  for  my  whole  life  to  brood 

ANGELO  (ajude). 

So  warm ! 1  had  furgiit  thy  station,  youth; 

But  with  the  great  we  rank  far  less  by  birth 
Than  estimation ;  and  the  power  of  miniaiariBi 
To  their  delight  becomes  nobility. 

MARK. 

What  ? — says  your  wisdom  so  f 

A.NGF.LO. 

Good  youth,  I  charge 
Cherish  that  modesty  that  well  becomes  ihea; 
But  yet  if  Fame  belie  thee  not.  thy  powers 
May  bind  high-scoped  Advancement  to  thy 
Thou  mayst  compete  ere  long  with — whidi 
Her  Majesty  most  of  her  servanta? 

MARK. 

Each 

Partakes  alike  of  that  all-winning  eaae — 
Not  the  proud  condescension,  which  disdaioi 
Most  manifestly  when  it  sloops  I  lie  lowest — 
All  are  her  slaves,  seeming  almoat  her  equalsx 
She 's  loved — 

ANGELO. 

Enough ! — Report  speaks  boontsoiMf 
Of  Henry  Norreys :  he  and  William  Breretoo 
And  Francis  Weston,  are  about  her  still— 

MARK. 

Not  one,  I  believe,  would  deem  his  life 
111  barier'd  for  her  service — 

ANOKLO. 

And  Lord  Rocfaivi 
Her  noble  brother— as  a  Poet,  youth. 
His  art  is  kindred  to  thine  own.  its  rival 
In  making  the  mute  air  we  breathe  an  eleiMOt 
Of  purest  intellectual  joy — ^the  Queen 
To  her  close  privacy  admits. 

MARK. 

I  *ve  heard 

I  She  takes  delight  beyond  all  words  to  hear 
I  Our  harsher  Rngliah  tongue,  by  his  araooth  dtiOk 
'  And  noble  Surrey's,  and  leam'd  Wyatt'a,  flew 
Melodious,  as  the  honey-lipp'd  Italian 

ANGELO. 

Tis  well.  Thyorphan'd  youth,  I  learn. Mark SaMtl^ 
Wants  that  imperious  curb  Heaven  delegates 


That  men  so  wise,  whose  words  are  treasured  counseli '  To  parenu'  hands ;  mine  order,  rank,  and  ststioa 


To  mightiest  Kings,  should  deign  to  note  a  name 
like  mine,  moves  wonder. 


Give  to  my  councils  th*  impress  of  command : 
I  ohargt  thee  then,  by  thina  own  aiMil— bamr 

MO 
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honourn,  m  b«like  they  may. 
e.  wear  theni  still  with  humbleneti. 
vitching  but  tuo  easy  Queen 
ut  still  honourably, 
v^hatever  voice  thou  *rt  summon'd, 
itinctifMi ;  youth,  again 
d^^ne  single  day  omit  not, 
»r  my  paternal  care, 
ill  confewing  suul  before  nie. 

MARK. 

r  Wisdom  mean  ? 

MAQDALENE. 

[lo  means,  dear  brother, 
WOT  servants*  prayers  lor  this — 
hall  mount  before  the  earliest  lark, 
lanksgiving  voice,  t'  indulgent  Heaven, 
ilhdraw,  he  heeds  no  more — away. 

[ExeunL 

ANGKLO. 

was  a  mnster-strcike :  it  brings 
le  within  the  scope  of  thought ; 
but  what  may  come  to  peas ; 
irood  on  it,  because  f(>rbiddcn. 
i  soul  is  mndnc^ss.     All  the  rest 
eir  pmnd  honour,  and  disdain 
th  vain  viilanous  misconstruction 
t  phrnse  to  looeencKs.    Cursed  woman ! 

remorRelcfvnera  is  loftiest  duty, 
n  beyond  Heaven's  grace — thinkst  thou 
•n.  and  dare  to  l)e  a  woman 

I  thy  dizzy  precipice, 
'  wt>rd,  nor  look,  nor  thought  but's  noted 
agisters ;  each  playful  jest 

and  we  are  rich  in  all 
'  proof  and  circumstance  of  guilt 
distemper'd  ear.  ! 

And  thon»  j 

lie  Church's  head!— each  lustful  thought, ' 
"Oils  deed,  is  a  new  link  of  the  chain       I 
'  slaves  are  trammcll'd :  we  Ml  let  slip 
ce  passions,  ruthlewt  as  the  dogs 
ey  on  thy  obdurate  heart ; 

II  drag  thee  down,  base,  suppliant, 
feet— or  drive  thee  inaddeniug  on,  ! 
innter  of  all  guilt,  to  fright 
jm  its  apostasy,  and  brand                         I 
cause  with  thy  eternal  shame.  ! 

i 
Whitehall  i 

VxNK,  Attevdasts,  her  Almonek. 

ALMONER. 

ir  Majesty,  your  pensioners 

I  hungry  and  still  gathering  troopa, 

fiill. 

QUEEN. 

Then,  Sir,  spread  more ;  the  Queen 

ALMONER. 

Bat  the  cost,  your  Grace ! 

QDEKN. 

Weigh  that 
ort  ierre  oarself,  not  our  poor  neighboofi. 
2R 


Why  sate  I  down  knit  yfvterday,  *iiiid  pompi 
And  luiuriea  that  inighi  have  fed  m  village  t 
Go  coin  those  winea,  barter  fur  homelier  cmtei 
Those  candied  tuperduitiea. 

ALMONER. 

It  stands  not 
With  the  King's  honour  thus  to  mulct  and  limit 
Your  Highneoi'  state. 

QDECH. 

Still  less.  Sir,  to  contract 
And  weigh  with  base  fmgality  the  alms 
His  Grace  bestows  through  roe,  his  humble  agent 
The  Bounty  of  the  King,  Heaven's  delegate. 
Should  be  as  Heaven's:  the  Sun,  that  throogfa  tfan 

grate 
Of  some  barr'd  dungeon  lights  the  pallid  cheek 
Of  the  poor  priaoner,  is  a  gracious  gift : 
But  that  which  argoea  the  great  God  of  Nature 
Is  the  rich  prodigality  of  light. 
That  kindles  the  wide  universal  sky 
And  gladdens  worlds.    But  to  descend  to  truths 
Of  homelier  prudence.    Tis  not  well  to  feast 
A  lazy  herd  of  sleek  iinlabnuring  drones, 
Most  true,  Sir ;  but  his  Majesty  hath  pleased 
To  take  some  certain  Convents  and  rich  Abbeys 
Into  his  royal  hands ;  they,  that  were  bred 
To  sun  themselves  in  careless  indolence. 
Are  cast  abroad  to  buflet  the  hard  world 
For  bore  subsistence ;  even  the  once  mitred  Lnds 
Of  manors,  benefices,  lands,  and  palaces, 
111  husbanding  their  limited  maintenance. 
Are  brought  to  beggar)'  and  painful  want : 
Therefore  our  bounty  must  outrun  awhile 
Our  better  wisdom. 

ALMONER. 

1  obey  your  Highness. 

QincKN. 
And  hare  our  best  thanks  for  your  prudent  cautioQ 
As  for  your  prompt  compliance. — 

Gracious  HeftTen! 
I  thought  a  throne  would  give  the  power  of  blessing 
Illimitable — to  speak,  were  to  make  glad 
All  hearts.    Alas !  the  higher  we  aspire. 
The  wider  spreads  beneath  us  the  dark  scene 
Of  human  wretchedness,  which  even  to  lighten 
Wants  not  Heaven's  goodness  only,  but  Heavens 

wisdoro. 
While  easy  mischief  waits  on  meanest  minds. 
IThe  idiot  with  a  wanton  brand  may  fire 
Th'  imperial  city,  a  base  beggar's  brood 
Infect  a  paradise  with  pestilence. 
While  deep-laid  schemes  of  princeliest  goodi 
In  wider  evil,  and  thrice  heavier  ruin. 
Ye  smile  to  hear  these  solemn  arguments 
Upon  these  laughter-loving  lips. 

LADT  ROCIIPORD. 

Your  Highnei 
\  Is  ever  thus,  or  gladdening  with  your  mirth 
Or  leaching  with  your  wisdom. 

QUEEN. 

Lady  Rochlbfd, 
Might  I  not  add  that  thou  art  ever  flatteringf 
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A  brother's  wife  should  too  sincerely  love 
To  pamper  a  vain  heart  with  praise. 

LADY  aOCHPORO  (a«u/«). 

Still  shamed 
And  still  rcbuked^urse  on  her  proud  humility ! 

QUREN. 

Enough  of  this — in  truth  the  board  that  led 

To  this  grave  reasoning  forces  ofl  a  smile 

Even  on  Compassion's  tearful  face ;  the  strange, 

Tlie  motley  gnnips!  the  doubts,  the  awe.  the  fears. 

The  pride  of  beggary !   There  arc.  who  patch, 

As  though  in  honour  of  the  royal  feast. 

With  scarlet  and  rich  hues  their  ioose-hung  tatters; 

And  some  will  creep,  as  they  were  led  to  justice. 

Along  the  hall,  and  the  next  iniitant  pledge. 

Like  jovial  courtiers,  the  Queen's  health.    Out  those 

Of  the  old  religion  move  me  most.    They  steal 

Reluctant  with  suspicious  steps,  each  instant 

Crossing  themselves,  to  exorcise,  no  doubt. 

The  fiends  beneath  the  board :  each  time  they  touch 

Or  dish  or  flagon,  they  renew  the  charm. 

As  though  the  viands  flavour'd  of  rank  heresy. 

And  *t  were  a  deadly  sm  to  taste  the  dole 

Of  wicked  Gospeller.    Last  noon  came  in 

Two  maids,  whose  tatter'd  veils  but  ill  conceal'd 

Their  wan  and  famine*sunken  cheeks,  not  worn 

With  holy  fast,  but  bitter  withering  want ; 

Desperate  they  ate.  as  conscious  of  their  sin : 

Anon  a  pattering  sound  of  beads  I  heard, 

A  voice  half  breathless  muttering  broken  Aves; 

Ld,  the  good  lady  Abbess,  come  to  save 

Her  soul<cndnnger'd  charge;  but,  sad  to  tell, 

The  tempting  fumes  o'erpower'd  her  holy  rigour, 

And  the  grave  mother  to  the  flesh-pots  fell. 

ATTENDANT. 

Madam,  the  Countess  Wiltshire. 

Lady  Wiltshire, 
lady  wiltshire. 

Dearest  Anne! 
My  child  ? — Your  Highness'  pardon ;  my  old  lips 
Will  never  learn  th'  unwonted  reverence ; 
Still  clings  (he  old  familiar  fondness  round  me. 

QUERN. 

Dear  mother,  have  I  ceased  to  be  your  child 
Being  a  Queen  7  for  your  attendance.  Ladies, 
We  thank  you.  and  ere  long  may  task  your  service ; 
But  now — in  tmth  I  play  the  Queen  but  ill 
Bende  the  cradle  of  my  child — aiK]  thus 

Within  my  mother's  arms 

[The  Ladies  retire. 

LADY  WILTSHIRE. 

Oh !  who  had  thought 
Our  little  playful  Anne,  all  mirth  and  frolic. 
The  veriest  madcap  that  ere  made  a  mother 
Tremble,  rejoice,  and  smile,  and  weep  at  once, 
Should  sit  on  Rngland's  throne  \  Nay,  if  thou  bribe  not 
My  garrulous  age,  I  may  betray  strange  tales 
Not  all  beseeming  the  high  sceptred  state 
Of  the  Queen's  majesty. 


QITEEIf. 

I  much 
In  truth  I  da 

LADY  WILTIBIKB. 

Well.  Heaven  be  pnised  fir  all. 
Chiefly  that  I  and  thy  good  Fatb«r.  Anne. 
Have  lived  with  our  ovin  eyes  lo  witneai  it 
And  now,  come  when  it  will,  thou  'It  have  mt 
In  royal  state ;  my  funeral  pomp  ahall  have 
Sceptres  and  royal  scutcheons  in  its  train : 
I  '11  not  endure  that  my  base  epitaph 
Write  me  plain  wife  of  good  Sir  ThomM  Bolcyo, 
I  '11  be  emblazed  in  characten  of  gold. 
The  mother  of  Queen  Anne. 

QUEEN. 

Ay,  in  good  tiBa, 
Some  twenty  yean  or  more  we  '11  think  of  this: 
But,  by  my  fiuth.  best  mother,  there  *8  no  joy 
Of  all  that  wait  like  chain'd  and  hameas'd  slaves 
Around  the  thrones  of  kings—the  pomp,  the  splendoM; 
The  hearty  voice  of  popular  acclaim. 
The  grave  esteem  of  godly  men,  the  po«er 
Boundless  of  succouring  the  distress'd,  the 
And  favour  of  a  royal  Husband,  worthlesi. 
Wore  he  a  peasant,  of  our  (bodeat  dotage ; 
The  consciousness  of  being  a  humble  means 
To  build  anew  Christ's  desolated  Church- 
There 'a  nought  more  full,  sincere,  and 

nought — 
Than  thus  repaying  all  the  pains,  the  prayen 
Of  her  that  bore  me,  nursed  me,  train*d  me  up 
To  this  high  doom,  making  me  hke  henelf. 
Mother,  all  other  joys  make  my  cheek  smile; 
But  thy  aflectionate  and  blameless  pride 
Makes  gladness  speak  her  truer  language— Kan: 
And  here  comes  one  will  not  rebuke  our  weepi*^ 
My  noble  Rochfonl. 

Lord  Rochforo. 

rochford. 

Does  your  HighneM  paidai 
This  bold  intrusion  ? 

QUEEN. 

I  will  pardoo  all 
But  this  cold  courteous  ceremony : 
I  would  not.  Brother,  for  my  throne,  fi>rego 
My  station  in  thy  heart.    Wert  thou  a  Granger. 
Thy  letter'd  fame  had  given  thee  entrance  heiw. 
*T  is  such  as  thou  adorn  a  court,  less  honour'd 
Than  honouring;  for  you  Poets  hold  a  court 
Which  whoso  visits  not  both  lost  all  title 
To  that  nobility  which  lives  for  ages. 
Where  Kings  are  proud  to  enter.    There 's  do  diat 
Nor  age  not  even  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  bat  i 
Sommon'd  by  your  plumed  herald  FanlaisiCk 
Its  embassage  of  noblest  images 
To  do  you  service ;  and  ye  entertain  them 
Right  royally,  do  make  them  move  to  music 
That  they  forget  the  sounds  of  their  own  spbcni> 

ROCSFOROl 

YourHighnea! 

Ql«EKN. 

Nay,  your  SiMar! 
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M.OCHWOKD. 

Sweet  rebuke : 

I  've  been  toiling  in  your  service, 
ming  toil  to  sweet  delight; 
nriching  my  rude  verse  with  thoughts 
thee  in  that  religions  converse 

ne  days  ago,  when  we  discuis'd 

olatries  of  Rome,  adoring 

[wrtionate  and  erring  reverence 

irgin.    I  *ve  a  hymn,  methinks 

nd. — Will 't  please  your  Highness  hear  it? 

QUKEX. 

{ly.  it  suits  the  hour — for  eve, 
»  BoAly  on  the  quiet  world, 
)  for  solemn  music,  even  as  nature 
ence  over  all  in  earth  and  Heaven, 
with  grateful  m§n's  thanksgiving. 

ROCHFORD. 

Mark  Smeaton,  bid  him  bring  his  lute. 
Hie  ahove,  Smeaton. 

ROCHFORD. 

hat  tune  [  told  thee  of  within ; 
ou  touch  it  masterly :  her  Grace 
ice  ear  that  vibrates  to  the  touch 
,  to  tremblingly  alive, 
rt  discord  jars  on  it  like  anguish. 
at  shaking  hand — 

liook,  the  Queen  smiles! 
thou  own'st  that  inspiration. 

Prctutants  Ilymn  to  the  Virgin. 

1. 

Mother!  not  with  choral  hvmn 
lampnieck'd  altar  high  and  dim, 
silver  bells  are  faintly  ringing, 
orous  censers  lightly  swinging ; 
forth  above,  beneath,  around. 

II  organ's  never-ceasing  sound : 
e  costly  gift  of  gold  and  gem, 
thy  enshrined  image  stands, 

nt,  though  framed  by  daring  human  hands, 

with  thy  sun-like  diadem: 

le  deep  devotion  of  the  heart, 

I  arms  across  the  heaving  breast, 

that  find  no  breath,  and  sighs  supprest — 

•ry,  we  seek  not  thee 

ith  suppliant  agony 

tears,  that  all  unbidden  start ; 

lame  our  jealous  souls  deny 

nonicable  meed  of  Deity. 

2. 

vhere'er  thy  everlasting  seat — 
nan  prayer,  with  noise  unmeet, 
hy  radiant  throne  on  high, 

I  through  the  reluctant  sky; 
nostc  its  fond  notes  intrude 
fence  of  beatitude : 
loveliest  among  mortal  maids! 

II  the  grief  that  may  abate 
langeleas  blias  of  thy  empyreal  state, 
id  d<(iertad  look  upbraids 


The  misdirected  homage,  vain  and  blind ; 

Aside  thou  tumest  thy  (^nded  ears 

Where  one  Hosanna  fUls  th*  acclaiming  spheres; 

Oh !  oofiscious  child  of  Eve, 

Maiy,  thy  soul  doth  grieve 
At  godhead's  sacred  rite  to  thee  assigned ; 
Mourning  the  rash  unholy  injury  done 
To  the  redeeming  name  of  thy  Almighty  Son! 

a 

Yet  ne*er  Incarnate  Godhead  might  reside. 
Save  where  his  conscious  presence  glorified; 

Thee,  therefore,  lovelier  far  we  deem 

Than  eye  may  see  or  soul  may  dream. 
Unchanged— unwaated  by  the  pains  of  earth. 
Thou  didst  bring  forth  the  fair  immortal  birth : 
And  Hope  and  Faith,  and  deep  maternal  Joy, 

And  Love,  and  not  unholy  Pride, 

With  sofl  unevanescent  glory  dyed 
Thy  cheeks,  while  gazing  on  the  peerless  boy ; 
And  surer  than  prophetic  consciousness. 
That  he  was  ham  all  human-kind  to  bless ! 
The  musical  and  peopled  air  was  dim, 
Mary,  where'er  thy  haunt. 
With  angels  visitant. 
Nor  always  did  the  viewless  Seraphim 
Stand  with  their  plumed  glories  unconfest, 
To  see  the  Eternal  Child  while  cradled  on  thy 

4. 
And  what,  though  in  the  winter,  bleak  and  wild. 
Thou  didst  bring  forth  the  unregarded  child, 

The  summon 'd  star  made  haste  to  shine 

Upon  that  new-bom  face  divine, 
And  the  low  dwelling  of  the  stabled  beast 
Shone  with  the  homage  of  the  gorgeous  East. 
Though  driven  far  off  to  Nilus*  reedy  shore. 

As  thou  didst  slake  thy  burning  feet. 

Where  o*er  the  desert  (bunt  the  arching  pallk- 
trees  meet : 
Still  its  sofl  pillow'd  charge  thy  bosom  bore ; 
And  thou  didst  watch  in  rapture  his  sweet  sleep; 
Or  gaze,  while  sportive  he  thy  locks  carest. 
Or  drank  the  living  fountain  of  thy  breast. 
Yet,  Mary,  o*er  thy  soul 
A  silent  sadness  stole. 
Nor  could  thy  swelling  eyes  refuse  to  weep, 
For  Rachel,  desolate,  in  agony. 
And  Bethlehem's  mothers  childless  all  bat  thae. 

6. 
Nor  fail'd  thy  watchful  spirit  to  behold 
The  secret  inborn  Deity  unfold : 

Nor  e'er  without  a  painless  awe. 
The  wooderous  3routh  the  mother  saw ; 
For  in  the  Baptist's  playful  love  appear'd 
The  homage  of  a  heart  that  almost  fear'd : 
And  though  in  meek  sul^ection  still  he  dwelt 
Beneath  thy  husband's  lowly  home, 
Ofl  from  his  lips  would  words  roynterioas 
The  soul  untaught  the  present  Saviour  felt 
As  more  than  prophet  raptures  o'er  him  broke. 
And  fuller  still  the  inspiration  pour'd. 
Half-bow 'd  to  earth  unconscious  knees  adorad  t 
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Mary,  before  thy  aight. 

The  wonder-working  might. 
Prerogative  of  higl»etl  Godhead  woke ; 
Unfearful  yet! — when  instant  at  hit  sign, 
The  water  veneis  blush'd  with  generoui  wine. 

6. 

Bleit  o*er  all  women ;  did  thy  heort  reprpet. 
Humble  aa  chute,  each  thought  of  loflinev. 
When  wonder  after  wonder  bunt 
Around  the  child  thy  bueom  nnrat ; — 
The  dumb  began  to  ting,  the  lame  tf»  leap ; 
His  unwel  fbotttepe  trod  the  unyielding  deep ; 
Sdll  at  hifl  word  diteaee  and  aiigiiiah  ceased. 
And  healthful  blood  began  to  flow, 
Ruddy«  beneath  the  leper's  skin  of  snow ; 
And  shuddering  fiends  the  torture<i  soul  released ; 
And  from  the  grave  anise  the  summon 'd  dead  ? 
Yet,  ah !  did  neVr  thy  mother's  heart  repine, 
When  he  set  forth  upon  his  dread  design  f 
Mary,  did  ne'er  thy  love 
His  piteous  fate  reprove. 
When  on  the  rock  reposed  his  houseless  head  7 
Seem'd  it  not  strange  to  thy  officious  zeal — 
All  pains,  all  sorrows,  save  his  own,  to  heal? 

7. 

Yet,  oh !  how  awful.  Desolate !  to  thee, 
Thus  to  have  shrined  the  living  Deity ! 

When  underneath  the  loaded  I^hI, 

Forlorn  the  childless  mother  stood : 
Then  when  that  voice,  whose  firet  nrticulate  breath 
ThriU'd  her  enraptured  ear,  had  now  in  death 
Bequeath'd  her  to  his  care  whom  l)eflt  he  loved ; 

When  the  cold  death-dew  bathed  his  brow. 

And  faint  the  drooping  head  began  to  bow, 
Wert  thou  not,  saddest,  too  severely  proved  ? 
Ai  in  thy  sight  each  rigid  limb  grew  cold. 
And  the  lip  whiten'd  with  the  burning  thirst. 
And  the  last  cry  of  o'erwmught  anguish  burst. 
Where  then  the  Shiloh's  crown, 
Mory,  the  Christ's  renown, 
By  Prophets  and  Angelic  harps  foretold  ? 
Was  strength  to  thy  undoubting  spirit  given  7 
Ordid  not  human  love  o'erpower  thy  trust  in  Heaven? 

a 

Bat  when  Death's  conqueror  from  the  tomb  retumM, 
Was  thine  the  heart  that  at  his  voice  ne'er  bum'd  ? 
Follow'd  him  not  thy  constant  sight, 
Slow  melting  in  Heaven's  purest  white. 
To  take  his  ancient  endless  seat  on  high, 
On  the  right  hand  of  Parent  Deity  ? 
As  when  thine  earthly  pilgrimage  was  ended, 
Wc  deem  not,  but  that  circled  round. 
With  ringing  harps  of  >Ieaven*s  most  glorioui 
sound. 
Thy  spirit,  redeem'd  through  thy  Son's  blood,  ascended: 
There  evermore  in  lowliest  lof\iness. 
Meek  thou  admiresi,  how  that  living  God, 
That  fiUa  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  in  thee  abode. 
Mary,  we  yield  to  thee 
All  bat  idolatry ; 


We  gaxe,  admire,  and  vfundw— lore  and  bte: 
Pore,  blameless,  holy,  every  praise  be  thine. 
All  honour,  save  thy  SoaX  all  glory  but  divine, 

SCENE. 
The  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  fTincleslir. 

AKOKLO. 

More  blood !  more  blood !.— three  noble  faratlu«iH» 
From  the  Carthusian*s  decimated  house  (1), 
Donm'd  to  the  block— ay,  ponr  it  fonh  like  wmr! 
Make  your  Thames  red,  till  your  proud  galleys  pb*^ 
Their  way.  and  leave  a  sanguine  wake  behind  Ita: 
Set  wide  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  summoo  iheooi 
Murder,  enthroned  on  your  hi^h  judgment  ewt; 
Arm  her  dark  sister,  lawlees  Maseacre, 
With  the  drend  axe  of  jrablic  Execution; 
Can  Hell,  or  Earth's  confederate  Rings  prevail 
'Gainst  the  true  Church  1 — But.  oh  *  ye  martyred  Mkf 
Spirits,  with  whose  saintly  blood  their  robe*  are  wfll- 
Oh !  all-accomplish'd  More,  and  sainted  Fuher, 
Rejoice  ye  not  that  with  your  death  ye  rouse 
The  fire-wing'd  roinisieni  of  Heaven's  just  wieik, 
That  welcominc:  ynur  souls  to  th*  abode  of  \Am, 
Stand  with  spread  wings,  and  ready  girt  forvimiTt' 


But  ye.  the  pulpit  Captains  of  the  Schi 
Worse  than  the  worst— soul  murdereia,  HeU't  Ay» 

ties— 
Ye  would  pour  oil  into  the  Church's  wounds 
That  your  own  parricide  hands  have  rent,  and  lUik 
They  will  not  plead  against  you. — Oh !  ye  hboi 
To  earthly  wisdom  as  Heaven's  light,  that  diit  Brt 
Greatly  to  sin,  or,  politicly  severe, 
Cnish  where  ye  conquer — ye  will  alaod  aloof 
From  the  black  scaflold,  preach,  protest,  fofswur 
All  deeds  of  blood  ;  yet  your  infected  catan 
Shall  smell  of  it  to  latest  generations ! 
Oh  fools!  to  plunge  in  inieniecine  stnfo. 
Yet  pause,  and  fear  to  slay : — deserving  noot. 
And  by  Heaven's  throne  receiving  none,  toditfli 
Of  showing  mercy ;  either  way  ye  perish. 
Or  shed  the  martyrs'  blood,  whose  dying  voices 
Arm  F.arth.  Hell,  Heaven,  'gainst  your  ungodly  < 
Abstain,  the  uncheck'd  recoil  of  our  fierce  vi 
Shall  sweep  you  to  the  appointed  pit  of  Hell ! 

AnGKLO,  GAROIlfCt. 
ANGBLO. 

My  Lord  of  Winchester,  thou  lu«l  received 
Our  full  credentials  from  St.  Peter's  chair? 

GARDINKK. 

Brother  in  Christ,  thou  know'at  this  land  njecfe 
Rome's  Bishop  and  his  tyrannous  uanrpatiaB. 

ANGRr.O. 

That  Stephen  Gardiner  owns  no  power  in  Root 
I  know,  nor  yet  in  England.    What  carei  he 
For  King  or  Pontiff,  so  he  may  maintain 
The  proud  supremacy  of  Stephen  Gardiner. 
A  second,  but  a  greater  Wolaey,  thou,      t 
With  chine  unbounded  soul,  wouldst  ralooV  •tt' 
Church,  State,  the  world  — — 


ANNE  BOLEYN. 


GARDINER. 

Italian,  thou  *rt  too  bold 

ANQELO. 

,  good  Islander!  but  think  not,  Gardiner, 

mt  or  deprecate  thy  greatneae. 

alities  that  make  man  fit  to  rule 

.  in  Winchester's  capacious  soul  ? 

wman's  large  and  comprehensive  mind ; 

ician's  keen  prophetic  eye ; 

»lar*s  mastery  o'er  the  realm  of  knowledge; 

nanners,  that  with  courtly  art  persuade ; 

uent  pen,  pregnant  with  thought  profound ; 

IS  to  penetrate  each  dark  design ; 

to  wind  the  unwilling  soul 

vn  purpose :  wisest  in  the  council ; 

d  in  books — in  man's  dark  heart  still  deeper; 

»wing  in  all  Kurop^'s  courts.   Bleat  England, 

It  prize  his  worth ;  hinwelf  roost  blest, 

his  own  interests  blind,  he  err  not 

iceodant  path 

GARDINER. 

Tour  meaning,  brother  7 

ANOELX). 

hman,  and  abase  the  Church's  rule ! 

:  the  thunder  from  his  awful  grasp, 

elegates  are  we,  as  he  is  Heaven's, 

«  it  in  the  temporal  tyrant's  hands, 

h  no  scope  nor  end  but  his  own  pride 

lal  lust  of  sway !  Rome  covets  power, 

er  sons,  with  wholesome  tyranny, 

own  weal,  to  govern  kings  and  nations. 

or  to  thy  people.  King,  and  God, 

velf !  to  cast  away  the  sceptre 

lys  man's  soul  to  his  immortal  vantage ! 

le  Holy  Church.  I  exorcise 

d  of  disobedience  from  thine  heart ; 

ou  lovest— pomp,  majesty,  dominion. 

ou  halest — th'  apostate  cause  and  crew, 

owerfol  Cranmer ! — ay,  I  see  thy  cheek 

thy  low  quivering  lip — by  all  thou  fear'st, 

hou  hopest,  thou  'rt  ours,  thou  'rt  Rome's, 

OQ  'rt  Heaven's ! 

GARDINER. 

dier,  walls  have  ears— the  treacherous  air, 
rible  delation,  wanders  round 
oea  of  Kings. 

ANGCLO. 

Thou  think'st  not,  I  or  Rome 
rge  ■  rashness,  which  might  wreck  our  cause : 
ave  thee  cast  this  wise  dissembling  off) 
\\  thou  hast  won  the  easy  confidence 
li  heretics :  be  supple  still, 
ning  tme,  thou  'rt  worthier  of  our  trust 
V  thy  heart  our  own,  and  lend  awhile 
roe,  thy  pen,  to  the  proud  King,  t'  abase  him 
m  abject  slave  of  thee  and  Rome. 
If  me.  Prelate,  glut  thine  car  with  tidinga, 
»  are  dark  and  deep-delved  plots,  that  'scape 
rdiner's  lyni-eycd  sight — thy  soul  shall  laugh. 
ten — the  Bdeyn— the  false  harlot  heretic — 

oar  loile— loit,  dooro'd 

ST 


GARDIIfBR. 

I  know  the  Khig 
Is  fallen  away  to  a  new  lost,  and  hates 
Where  once  he  doted. — But  her  death!—— 

ANGBLO. 

What! 
In  courts  like  Gardiner,  and  not  know  how  cloee 
Death  waits  upon  the  blasting  hate  of  Kingi  ? 
I  tell  thee,  she  shall  die— die  on  a  scafibld ! 
Die  branded  like  a  base  adulteress! — 
Die  like  a  heretic — the  Church's  (be ! — 
Die  unabsolved,  unhousel'd— die  for  ever ! 

GARDINER. 

Ay,  bat  her  blameless  life;  the  k>ve  the  wins 
By  subtle  sorcery  from  every  rank. 

ANOEIX). 

Blameless !— a  heretic  avow'd,  proclaim'd. 
The  nursing  mother  of  Apostasy ! 
Heap  crime  on  crime,  load  all  her  soul  with 
Make  her  name  hideous  to  the  end  of  time ; 
Yet  is  she  not,  to  a  true  son  of  the  Church, 
More  odious,  more  abominable— all  sins 
Are  in  that  one !    Adultery,  murder,  nought 
Is  wanting  but  desire  or  meet  occasion. 
And  the  kxise  heart  gives  way. 

GARDINER. 

But  this  Jane 
Is  of  no  better  brood. 

ANGBLX). 

What  reck  we  who 
Or  what  she  is?  she  shall  give  place  t*  another. 
Another  still,  till  the  fierce  flame  bums  out. 
And  shame,  remorse,  and  horror,  all  the  furiet 
That  howl  and  madden  round  the  guilty  bed. 
Seize  on  the  abject  Monarch !    He  shall  lick 
The  dust  beneath  our  feet,  and  pay  what  price 
The  Church  ordain,  for  tardy  reconcilement 

OARDINRR. 

Brother,  draw  near!  thy  speech  hath  bodied  (brth 
What  hath  come  floating  o'er  my  secret  thought 

ANOELO. 

And  own'st  thou  not  Heaven's  manifest  inspinukaf 

OARDlNltR. 

So  thoG  wilt  brinir  to  pass  what  Gardiner  left 
In  unaccomplish'd  vision !   Man  of  men. 
What  fane  shall  wait,  what  canoaisiDg  gloiy 
On  sainted  Angelo ! 

ANOELO. 

While  Stephen  fiardiner 
Must  sink  info  the  baser  rank.    Oh !  fear  noC, 
Nor  jealously  mistrust  me,  lest  I  cross 
Thy  upward  path :  I  have  fbrawom  the  world. 
Not  with  the  f(»rmal  oaths  that  burst  like  flax. 
But  those  that  chain  the  eoul  with  triple  iron. 
Earth  hath  tio  guerdon  I  may  covet,  none 
I  may  enjoy. — Thou.  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Shalt  rule  submissive  Prelates.  Peera  and  King^ 
Loftiest  in  station,  as  in  mind  the  mightieet; 
And  a  perpetual  noon  of  golden  power 
Shall  blaze  around  thy  lordly  mitred  state. 
I  'ra  girt  for  other  journeys :  at  that  htnir, 
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Wh^n  all  but  crown'd  the  righteous  work,  this  Isle 

Half  bow'd  again  to  the  Holy  See.  I  go 

Fnr  in  mme  ravage  land  unknown,  remote 

From  civilized  or  reasonable  life. 

From  lettera.  artit — where  wild  men  howl  around 

Their  blood-titain'd  altars — to  npliO  th*  unknown, 

Unawful  Crucifix :  I  go  to  pine 

With  famine ;  waste  with  slow  diacane ;  the  loathing 

And  acorn  of  men.    And  when  thy  race  ia  run. 

Thou,  Wincheater,  in  marble  cemetery. 

Where  thy  cathedral  roof,  like  mmdo  rich  grove, 

Spreads  o'er,  and  all  the  u'alls  with  'scutcheons  blaze. 

Shalt  lie.    While  anihem'd  choirs  and  pealing  organs. 

And  incense  clouds,  and  a  bright  heaven  of  lamps. 

Shall  solemnize  thy  gorgeous  obsequies ; 

O'er  my  unsepulchred  and  houselew  bones. 

Cast  on  the  barren  beach  of  the  salt  sea. 

Or  arid  desert,  where  the  vulture  flaps 

Her  dreary  wings,  shall  never  wandering  Priest 

Or  bid  his  beads  or  say  one  passing  pray'r. 

Thy  memory  shall  live  in  this  land's  records 

While  the  sea  girds  the  isle ;  but  mine  shall  perish 

As  utterly  as  some  base  beggar's  child 

That  unhaptized  drops  like  abortive  fruit 

Into  unhallow'd  grave. 

GARDINER. 

Impossible! 
Rome  cannot  waste  on  such  wild  service  minds 
Like  thine,  nor  they  endure  the  base  obedience. 

ANGELO. 

Man  of  this  world,  thou  knnw'st  not  those  who  tread 

Tlio  steps  of  great  Ignatius,  those  that  bear 

The  name  of  Jesus  and  his  Cross.    I  *ve  sunk 

For  ever  title,  rank,  wealth^ven  my  being; 

And  self  annihilated,  boost  myself 

A  limb,  a  nameless  limb,  of  that  vast  body 

That  shall  bespread  the  world,  uncheck'd,  untraced— 

Like  God's  own   presence,  every  where,  yet  no 

where — 
Th*  invisible  control,  by  which  Rome  rules 
The  universal  mind  of  man.    On  me 
My  Father's  palace-gates  no  more  shall  open, 
I  own  no  more  my  proud  ancestral  name, 
I  have  no  property  even  in  these  weeds, 
These  coarse  and  simple  weeds  I  wear;  nor  will, 
Nor  passion,  nor  afl!**ction.  nor  the  love 
Of  kindred  t(Nich  this  enrth-estranged  heart; 
My  personal  being  is  ah^nrb'd  and  dead. 
Thou  think'st  it  much  with  cilice,  scourge,  and  fast 
To  macerate  thy  all-too-pamper'd  bi»dy. 
That  thy  sere  heart  is  seal'd  to  woman's  love, 
That  child  shall  never  climb  thy  knees,  nor  call  thee 
His  father : — on  the  altnr  of  my  Clod 
I  've  laid  a  nobler  sacrifice,  a  soul 
Couitcious  it  might  have  compass'd  empire. — This 
I  *ve  done :  and  in  no  brief  and  frantic  fit 
Of  \f  luthfiil  Inst  ungratified — in  the  hour 
Of  disappointed  pride.    A  noble,  bom 
Of  Rome's  patrician  blood,  rich.  lettered,  versed 
In  the  af^iirs  of  men ;  no  monkish  dreamer 
Hearing  Heaven's  summons  in  ecstatic  vision. 
God  spoke  within  this  heart  but  with  the  voiot 


Of  stem  deliberate  duty,  and  I  roae 
Resolved  to  sail  the  flood,  to  tread  the  fire- 
That 's  nought — to  quench  all  natural  compnncfiao. 
To  know  nor  right  nor  wrong,  nor  crime  nor  viitw 
But  as  suhservient  to  Rome's  cause  and  HeavenTfr 
I  've  srhool'd  my  haughty  soul  to  subtlest  craft, 
I  *vc  strung  my  tender  heart  to  bloodiest  havoc; 
And  stand  prepared  to  wear  the  martyr's  flamai 
Like  nuptial  robes; — far  worse,  to  drag  to  the  stika 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  soul — if  thua 
I  sear  the  hydra's  heads  of  heresy. 

GARINNRR. 

Think  not  thine  order,  brother,  nor  thy  teneM 

Sublime  as  that  unquestioning  devolioo 

With  which  God's  Seraphim  perfi»nn  hia 

Unknown,  unnoticed,  unobserved.    I  lay 

The  volume  of  this  heart,  that  man  ne'er 

Before  thee.    Here  is  hate  of  heresy. 

Deep,  despemte  as  thine  own.    In  the  dead 

And  in  the  secret  prayers  of  my  dark  chambaft 

Like  thee  I  cry.  Holy  and  True,  how  long — 

Oh!  when  will  they  blaze  up  and  gladden  heaiok 

The  glorious  purifying  fires,  and  purge 

The  land  of  its  pollntiontf;  when  the  Church 

Its  pure  and  virgin  whiteness  re-Array, 

And  its  true  Sons  shake  00" dissembling  darkosaf 

ANGRLO. 

Oh !  Gardiner,  beware !   No  lust  of  venieanea, 
No  carnal  hate,  nor  liope  of  worldly  triumph, 
Must  leaven  our  heroic  zeal :  God*s  will 
Its  sole  commission,  its  sole  end  God's  glory. 
We  roust  gird  up  our  souls  to  this  high  service. 
Alike  subdue  and  bend  our  pride  and  paasioni 
To  our  great  aoope ;  with  nought  loo  stem  or  dmi 
But  that  we  '11  on  relentless,  nought  too  base 
But  we  will  stoop— much  is  already  done — 

GARDIVER. 

Enough.  T  ask  no  more,  would  know  no  mora 
I  'II  stand  al(M>f.  and  wait  in  holy  hope 
Th'  appointed  hour. 

ANGELO. 

In  safety  reap  the  harvest 
Sown  in  the  sweat  of  others'  bn>WB.    'T  is  well. 
Thus  shall  it  be.  thus  best  the  cause  will  proiper; 
And,  prosper  but  the  cause,  my  work  is  done. 


U>i7r/<a//. 

QtTEEX  {tiismitnimff  hrr  fjadiff). 

Away — we  are  not  used  to  order  twice; 
A  way^Kle|art. — 

I  am  alone — alone — 
Nor  that  cold  hateful  pnmpof  (nwning  faces 
Piirmies  me,  ru>r  the  true  officious  love 
Of  those  whose  hearts  I  would  not  wrinc.  hy  i 
The  wretch  I  am  :  ho  pour  thee  forth,  mine  hesfl. 
Pour  thy  full  tide  of  biitemesp;  for  Queens 
Must  weep  in  secret  when  thev  weep.    I  saw  il— 
*T  was  no  foul  vision — with  unhliiHled  eyes 
I  saw  it ;  his  fond  hands,  as  nnrt*  in  mine. 
Were  wreathed  in  hers :  he  rnzed  upon  her  fiK* 
Even  with  those  fatal  ejrea,  no  woman  looks  al^ 
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!  loo  well — nor  madly  dote. 

C6,  the  telf-iarae  burning  worUt 

)  awe-fltruck  soul,  when  weakest,  thrill'd 

?nl  averted  ears. — Oh,  Heaven! 

hat  I  ciirRed  her  not,  nor  him. 

r.  like  a  fister  did  I  deem  thee; 

(hat  f  Thou  'rt  henvpii-ordnin'd  to  viiiit 

I  the  head  of  her  that  dared 

ed  another's  lord.     Mayst  thou 

he  racking  angui«h  of  this  hour, 

n  of  this  heart!   Knt  thou, 

'  crime,  my  madnera !  thou  on  whom 

loman  had  been  proud  to  dote, 

master  of  a  siraw-ruord  cottage ! 

awe,  to  dazzle  the  young  mind, 

ita  traa<4port  loyal  admiration, 

uty  all,  till  it  awoke 

thrilling,  deepest  woman's  love ! 
early  diwjbused — would  Heaven 
still  abnsod  !    Lone,  long  I  \e  felt 

fall  one  by  one  fnim  thy  pall'd  heart 

falsehoods  of  my  credulous  soul ! 
religion,  all  the  cares 
,  Europe's  fate  within  thy  hands, 
nn3nielf  to  justify 
-angemenl. 

Well. 't  is  oV,  and  I 
e  on  my  cold  eminence, 

envy,  mine  own  scorn  and  pity, 
weetness  of  these  virgin  lipa, 
rareness  of  this  virgin  bosom, 
bndness  of  this  virgin  heart, 
m'd  to  scorn — perchance  to  loathing. 
B  no  way  but  this,  and  none  but  He 
lis  guilty  heart  f  Thy  will  be  done. 
)ble  Father,  and  a  Brother, 

of  grace!  my  Mother — kill  her  not, 
r  h^art, — for  sure  it  will  break  to  hear  it 
J  child,  thou  only  wilt  not  feel  it : 
•>r  thy  face  may  weep,  nor  thou 
r  her  misery  :  thou  wilt  love  me 

false  father    scorn   and    loathe.     My 
•r — 

'fore  would  I  have  fled  thy  presence : 
>t,  my  tear-swoln  eyes. 

QuERT*.  Lady  Wii.tshirk. 

LAOr  WILTSHIRE. 

Dear  Anne, 

'k  thy  goodness:  thou  must  use 
ig  influence  none  e'er  resists; 
sweet  and  |Mirdonable  treason, 
\ing's  Grace  thy  slave,  nor  leaves  him 

■ 

tp^k  but  at  thy  pleasure — 

QUKEN  {aside). 

Heaven ! 
vrings  blfKxl  from  my  torn  heart. 

LADY    WILTSHIRE. 

Tn  truth, 
lived  who  could  refuse  thee  aught ; 
1  never  known  to  ask  amiaiu 
mil  lean. 


QUKKN. 

Nought — nought— thy  story,  Motbeb 

LADT  WILTSKIRE. 

Ay,  nothing  tare  will  chase  away  thy  weakneM, 
Be  't  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  so  soon 
As  that  sweet  consciousness  that  thou  art  using 
The  power  Heaven  gave  thee  in  Heaven's  caiMe. 

His  Grace 
The  Primate  waits  without  t'  implore  your  Highnes, 
That  the  old  high4)om  Prior  of  the  Carthusians, 
And  two  right  noble  brethren  of  that  house, 
That  obstinate  and  aelf^wiU'd,  still  stibscribo  not 
The  King's  supreme  dominion,  may  find  mercy. 
Nor  perish  on  the  ignominious  scaflbld. 

QUEKN. 

My  Lord  of  Canterbury  at  our  door! 
The  presence  of  that  righteous  man,  dear  Mother, 
Breathes  sanctity  as  though  from  Heaven ;  oar  hearti 
O'erflow  at  once  with  prayer  and  holiest  thoughts. 
Adroit  his  Grace. 

The  above,    Cranmer. 

QC7EE.V. 

Your  blessing,  holy  Father. 

CRANMER. 

Heaven  save  your  Highness !  But  remember,  Ladyt 
Prayers  of  anointed  Priests  or  mitred  Prelates 
Arc  poor  and  valueless  to  such  as  come 
From  those  that  wear  Christ's  truest  livery. 
The  wretched  and  the  broken>hearted. 

QUEEN  (atide). 

Heaven, 

I  own  thy  voice — then  mine  are  surely  heard. 

CRANMER. 

I  '11  teach  yonr  Grace  to  do  Heaven  violence, 

By  shrining  3rour  blest  name  in  vows  of  men. 

From  death  released,  from  cruel  public  death. 

The  Countess  Wiltshire  hath  made  kriown  our  ioit; 

And  thongh  my  soul  abhors  the  wilful  hardness 

Of  these  proud  men.  yet  they  were  nursed  in  ennr— 

In  emir,  but  for  all«enlightening  grace. 

That  still  had  darkc-n'd  onr  own  souls.  WereHeavao 

Kitreme  l*  avenge  its  outraged  majesty. 

Would  the  red  roaring  thunder  ever  ceosef 

And  shall  the  axe  earth's  injured  Monarchs  wield 

Be  never  satiate  with  the  offending  blood  f 

CtUEEN. 

Had  T  the  power! 

CRANMluR. 

The  power!  thou  'st  ever  been 
The  rainbow  oVr  the  awful  throne.    I'lie  King, 
That  lives  but  in  thy  presence,  ne'er  disdain'd 
Thy  righteous  supplication.    Oh !  great  Queen, 
Our  cause,  the  Gospel  cause,  the  cause  of  Christ, 
Is  spotted  o'er  with  shame.     Riulo  sacrilege 
Usurps  the  name  of  godly  Reformation, 
And  revels  in  the  spoil  of  shrine  and  altar. 
Men  have  cast  down  the  incensed  heathenish  image 
To  worship  with  more  foul  idolatry 
The  gold  of  which  'twas  wmuehi ;  and  all  the  blood 
The  loo  relenlleas  I^w  fJ»r  Tren«»n  sheds. 
AtlaiRlaoar  blameleas  faith  of  direct  cruelty. 
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QuncN  (anide). 
More  woe.  more  woe — to  know  these  holy  hopes. 
This  noble  tnitt,  minpiaced  nnd  frnstrate  all ! 
Your  Grace  o  ervaluea  our  poor  influence. 
Such  as  it  is. 

LADT  WILTSHIRE. 

The  King! 

QUEEM. 

I  '11  know  the  wont 
Dear  mother,  leave  us.    Come  contempt  or  shtme, 
She  must  not  wilnosB  it:  but  he  the  rather 
Will  seek  to  compensate  the  heart's  deep  wrongs 
By  outward  graciousness.    Wretch,  wretch  myself, 
I  may  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  others : — 
Be  't  as  it  may,  the  world  shall  never  know 
Through  me  the  secret  of  his  sin,  his  falsehood. 
But  deem  him  by  my  love  the  gentlest  husband 
As  the  roost  noble  Monarch  upon  Earth. 

Kino  Henrt. 

KINO. 

Refuse  our  mandate — shut  their  Abbey  gates 
Against  onr  Pursuivants— refuse  our  oaths — 
Now,  by  St.  Paul,  not  one  of  them  shall  weor 
His  shaven  crown  on  his  audacious  shoulders! 

cranmeA. 
Tour  Majesty  will  hear  your  fiuthful  servant 

KINO. 

I  '11  none  of  it — their  heads  or  their  allegisnce. 
God's  death !  have  all  our  Parliament  and  Peers, 
Our  Rev'rend  Bisho{is,  given  their  hands  and  seals, 
And  shall  we  thus  be  mock'd  and  set  at  nought 
By  bejBTgnrly  and  barefoot  monks  f   Archbishop^ 
Out  of  our  luve  to  thine  own  reverend  person. 
We  do  refuse  thy'most  unwise  petition. 
ihtod  foolish  roan,  not  one  of  them  but  urged 
lU'  (hnt  old  Priest  of  the  Seven  Hills  would  bum  us, 
}iy\y  nnd  soul.    We  'II  have  no  Kings  but  one. 
None  but  ourself. — Tut.  not  a  word.    How  m^w? 
Whnt  \nn?  what  blank?  \%hat  all  a  roortf  Thyjeali, 
Ami  tl'y  quaint  sayings,  and  thy  smiles — 

queen. 

My  Lieg«, 

I  have  been  sued  to  be  a  suppliant 

For  these  who,fairn  beneath  thine  high  displeasore— 

KIMO. 

'Sdcalh  f  ye  've  your  answer — as  T  passed  but  now 
Jane  Seymour  was  set  on  t' entreat  our  mercy; 
Wo  yielded  not,  nor  thought  of  being  wearied 
At  every  step  with  the  old  tedious  tale — 
Art  ans\%er*d7 

QUEEN. 

What  I  am,  I  owe  your  Grace, 
And  in  most  deep  humility  confess  it; 
But  lieing  as  I  am,  your  CJrace's  wife, 
I  knew  n<»t  that  my  maid*s  rejected  prayer 
Precluded  further  speech 

KfNC. 

Why.  how  now,  wayward ! 
Your  maid !  (rood  inith.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  daughter's 
Right  nobly  served.  1  *d  have  you  know,  proud  wtmiao, 


What  the  King  gives,  the  King  may  take 
Who  raised  up  one  from  dost,  may  raise  anoUiar. 
Look  to  thyself,  I  say — thou  mayal  have  eaoae; 
Ltiok,  and  be  wise — be  hombie.     For  your  GiWi 
We  've  busiDess  in  our  Council — not  a  woH — 
Our  Queen  *s  our  subject  still. 

QuracN  (alone). 

And  this  is  be. 
The  flower  of  the  world's  chivalry,  most  courtly 
Where  met  the  splendour  of  all  courts !  When  Eorofl 
Sent  its  three  Sov'reigns  to  that  Golden  fleld. 
Who  won  all  eyes  with  liberal  noble  beahngt 
Who  charm 'd  all  ears  with  high  and  gracious  spesdkf 
Who  made  all  hearts  his  slaves  by  mbred  worth 
But  English  Henry?  by  his  pattern  all 
Moved,  spoke,  rode,  tilted,  shaped  their  dnm,  Mr 

language. 
And  he  that  roost  resembled  Eng1aiHi*s  King 
Was  kingliest  in  the  esteem  of  all.    This  he 
That  lay  whole  hours  before  my  worshipp'd  Asi 
Making  the  air  melodious  with  his  wor&7 
So  fearfnl  to  ofllend.  having  ofllended 
So  fearful  of  his  pardon,  not  myself 
More  jealous  of  my  maiden  modesty ; 
The  bridegrnom  of  my  youth,  my  infant's  FIttte! 
Ah !  me,  my  rash  and  inconsiderate  speech. 
My  pride,  hath  wrought  from  his  too  hasty 
This  shame  upon  mine  head :  he  *11  turn,  belli 
My  prodigal  back  to  mine  heart — if  not. 
I  *m  bom  his  subject  sworn  before  high  He 
His  faithful  wife ;  then  let  him  cast  me  from  hii^ 
Spurn,  trample  me  to  dust — the  fite.  the  stru^ 
That  owns  no  law  of  kindred,  bloud.  or  doty. 
Is  taught,  where  every  word  is  Heaven's  owa  tat^ 
To  love  where  most  he 's  hated.     I  will  live 
On  the  delicious  memory  of  the  past. 
And  bless  him  so  for  my  few  years  of  bliss, 
My  lips  shall  find  no  time  for  harsh  reproacb; 
I  '11  be  as  one  of  those  sweet  flowers  that,  cmk'i 
By  the  contemptuous  Hmt.  wmils  ckjser  rooatf  il 
And  breathes  in  every  step  its  richest  odouift 


An  Apartmeitt  in  Ws^wimfer. 

AnOELO,  LaDT   ROGHFOBIX 
AFniRLO. 

Tn  that  prmtd  Prelate's  heart  a  noble  chord  (S) 
I  touch'd.  now  harp  we  on  a  haaer  string- 
The  Lady  Rnchfonl !  ihou  art  here  to  lell  me 
That  thou  fulfill'st  the  terms  on  which  theCbaci 
In  its  high  plenitude  of  power,  absolves 
The  guilty  soul. 

LADY  ROCIfPOROu 

I  come.  Sir,  to  advise 
With  yoar  wise  sanctity. 


ANGBtO. 

We'vejiidccdalresdy, 
And  kmk  btit  for  obedience — hast  ihon  sratterVI 
Those  hints  and  seeds  of  hate  in  the  Kincls  pA 
That  he  behold  this  Queen  in  her  true  onkMnf 
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LADY  ROGHVOftO. 

th  wal  w  fatal,  with  luccaw 
,  mine  inmoat  tcml  reooila 
aarvioe. 

ANOBLO. 

Hast  obtain'd  that  paper 
lUgfield't  hand  f 

LADY  aOCHPOKD. 

Tit  here. 

ANOKLO. 

Good!  good!- 

LADY  aocuroRD. 
— must  I  show  no  mercy  f 
be  still  atoned  by  crime  f  Oh !  think, 
lusband's  sister— his,  the  bridegroom 


ANOKLX). 

To  whom  thou  art  so  tme 


1! 


LADY  ROCHFORD. 

Ha!  what  need  of  words  to  thee, 
the  inmost  depths  of  this  dark  heart 
y  than  myself— I  hate  that  husband, 
le  injured  him  so  deeply ;  hate 
that  reproaches  mine  own  shame : 
lander  her  pure  ferae 

ANOELO. 

Yoiinid 
»  doubted  her  yourself 

LADY   ROCBFORDk 

The  sinful 
9  interest  to  drag  down  the  holy 
Ti  level    Set  me  some  strange  penance, 
e  flesh,  and  wring  the  heart's-blood  forth ; 
iog  but  this  base  wicked  service ! 

AffOCLO. 

b  all  but  what  the  Church  commands. 

or  a  life  like  thine — a  life 

mfess.  bewail,  fonwear  its  sins, 

>w  test  t*  indulge — that  coroest  so  oft 

ol  tale,  that  I  do  fear  to  breathe 

1  air  of  my  confessional  ? 

life  is  not  that  place  orUain'd 

is  fire,  life  pain,  and  language  howling  ? 

LADY  ROCHFORD. 
f 

ANOELO. 

Look  that  thou  perform  our  bidding 
t  letter,  the  extremeet  point, 
eeiet,  as  becomes  a  servant 
it  grace  and  fiivour. 

LADY   ROCHFORD. 

I  'm  no  servant — 
laah'd,  a  crouching,  abject  slave, 
bondage  of  my  sins! 

AlfORLO. 

Ungrateful ! 
{bt  hori  thee,  black  with  malediction, 
by  direat  visiaos  of  remorse, 
I  Booienla  of  remember*d  crioM, 
28 


The  fangs  of  Conscience  tearing  at  thy  heart. 
Thy  tossing,  feverish,  spectre^taring  inidnights. 
Would  seem  remission,  peace,  delight  to  yearn 
Interminabla— 

LADY  ROCHFORa 

Oh!  my  soul!  my  soul! 

ANOKLa 

And  I  have  taught  thee  how  to  merit  favour 
From  those  to  whom  the  eternal  keys  are  given— 
Tinged  your  black  desperation  with  the  hue 

Of  hope Away !  back  to  thy  duty— viratch ! 

And  those  who  weigh  in  the  everiasting  scales 
Service  against  rebellion,  and  obedience 
Against  transgression,  may  at  length  strike  down 
The  balance,  and  pronounce  thee  what  thou  dareiC 

not — 
Thou  dost  DOt^-hope  may  be  thy  lot— A  way ! 


The  Garden,  as  be/on. 
Marx  Smbaton  Maodalenb  SmATOif. 


My  brother! 


maodaixnc 


MARK. 


Oh !  her  voice — it  will  not 
It  sounds  within  my  ears,  within  my  heart. 
And  thou,  my  harp  once  loved,  but  now  a  treasure. 
Which  kingdoms  will  not  buy;  of  her  sweet  tonea 
ThouMt  keep  the  perfume,  as  the  Arabian  air 
The  smell  of  spices. 

MAGDALRNK. 

Mark,  thou  *rt  strangely  movad 
Speak  to  ma — keep  from  her  no  jealous  secret. 
From  her  who  loves  thee  with  so  whole  a  heart: 
Nor  thy  unkindness,  were 't  in  thy  soft  nature — 
NorsoiTDws,  they  would  but  endear  thee  more^ 
Nor  even  thy  sins,  if  that  way  I  eould  fear  the 
Could  e*er  estrange 

MARK. 

The  Queen !  the  Queen !  my 
She  sent  for  me— she  made  me  sit  before  her. 
As  my  hand  trembled  on  my  lute,  she  smiled 
With  gracious  pUyfulneas— oh !  what  a  store 
Of  precious  memories  I  *ve  treasured  u|>— 
Look,  motioii,  word,  like  relics  have  I  shrined  than 
In  the  heart's  sanctuary,  where  all  my  thoughts 
Shall  come  in  daily  pilgrimage  devout 
Till  I  am  dust  and  clay.    I  miserable. 
With  such  a  refuge !  sinful,  with  the  power 
Of  her  ooDtrolling  holiness  about  me ! 

MAOIULKNK. 

Oh !  brother,  brother,  my  misgiving  heart 
Recoils,  it  knows  not  why,  from  words  thai  siNiiid 
Like  dangerous  proliinatioo :  I  have  funwora 
All  k»ve  but  that  of  holiest  cloister'd  maids 
Before  the  bleeding  crucifii ;  but  yet 
I  foel  that  there  is  sin  in  thy  wild  languaga. 
Sin,  no  less  deep  in  thought  because  in  dead 
Impossibla.— Lo!  Father  Angela 
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MARK. 

Thif  awAil  nuin  again !— routt  we  ne*«r  meet 
Bat  hit  appalling  look,  inscrutable 
Yet  ■cruiinizing  all,  roast  cite  to  jadgment 
Each  passing  thought,  each  word,  each  wish 

MAODALENK. 

Mark,  Mark, 
Do  any  but  the  guilty  dread  the  presence 
Of  holiest  men  7  fie  comes  te  visit  here 
The  mother  of  my  youth,  whose  outcast  age 
Hath  none  but  me,  of  all  our  scatter'd  convent, 
To  smooth  her  dying  pillow,  watch  her  wants ; 
And  none  but  Father  Angelo  t*  atirad  her, 
80  constantly  as  though  no  soul  but  ben 
Needed  his  zealous  function. 

Anoklo.    The  ahcme. 

ANOKLO. 

So,  fair  youth. 
Our  prophecies  fall  true — thou  'rt  i*  the  sunshine. 
Last  eve.  I  ask  not,  if  the  dangerous  song 
Bseeem'd  a  son  of  Holy  Church— that  sHi 
Be  theirs,  not  thine. 

MARK. 

How  knew  he  this  ? 

ANOXLO. 

Had  those 
That  take  in  charge  th'  eternal  souls  of  men 
No  ways  of  knowledge  to  the  vulgar  eye 
Inscrutable,  our  task  were  ill  fulfiird. 
So  tell  me,  3routh.  and  look  that  thou  speak  truth. 
Truth  to  the  word,  the  letter,  even  the  tone — 
Fell  no  peculiar  private  passages. 
Nor  word,  nor  sign,  nay,  nor  familiar  m(Mion» 
Emphatic  tone,  nor  more  expressive  pause, 
Between  thjrself  and  the  Queen's  Grace  7 


MARK. 


Good  Sir, 


Think  on  my  baseness  and  her  state 

ANGKLO. 

So  young 
And  so  dishonest !  Boy,  look  to 't !  Thy  soul. 
Thy  soul  that  lives  in  bliss  or  dies  for  ever, 
Is  on  the  hazard  (but  I  speak  in  love, 
And  not  in  anger)  npnke  she  not  more  gently  7 
Glanced  not  her  eye  more  kindly  than  *twas  wont  7 
Drank  not  her  ears  thy  songs  with  longer  rapture  7 
Awes  not  her  presence  less,  and  charms  the  more  7— 
Boy,  boy,  take  heed— be  wam'd,  be  wise. 

MARK. 

Sir,  Sir, 
Is 't  possible,  in  human  nature !  where. 
In  History  or  Legend,  wild  and  marvellous. 
Is 't  written,  that  a  Queen — a  Queen  like  her — 
The  Queen  of  Queens  in  beauty  and  in  goodneas, 
Stoop'd  to  consider  one  like  me  7 

ANOKLO. 

This  life 
Hath  stransre  vicissitudes.    This  Queen,  thai  partner 
Of  England's  throne,  I  can  remember  wtfll 
The  Duchess  of  Alen^on  once  esteemed 


Of  note  scarce  higher  in  her  royal  oooft 
Than  thou  in  England's— so,  once  more  beira 
There  is  no  price  man's  enemy  will  not  pay 
For  one  immortal  soul.    Now,  the  good  Abbai 
Daughter,  advance — how  fares  it  with  jronr  d) 

MAODALENK. 

Sir,  longing  fi)r  3^ur  presence,  as  the  Mind 
For  light :  3^ur  holy  words  breathe  deeper  cal 
O'er  all  her  frame,  than  medicine's  opiate  dnii 
Her  only  fear  of  death  is  lest  she  want 
Your  parting  benediction. 

ANGKLO. 

In— I  'U  follow. 


Will  he  not  vram  me  not  to  wing  the  air. 

Lest  I  should  fly  too  near  the  parching  Son. 

And  shrivel  into  dust  7 — To  doubt  his  wiadon 

Were  to  impeach  man's  general  estimate ; 

T*  arraign  his  charity  would  give  the  lie 

To  a  whole  life  of  painful  sanctity. 

And  slur  th'  anointed  Priesthood  vnth  contenfit 

Yet  her — of  her  to  speak,  to  think,  t*  imagiaa 

Less  than  the  purest,  chastest,  holiest. 

An  Angel,  but  without  an  Angel's  wings. 

Lest,  weary  of  this  tainting  world,  she  fly 

Untimely  to  her  native  skies ;  and  I. 

A  poor,  unknown,  a  homeless,  friendless 

The  more  I  think  the  wilder  grow  my  thoogta. 

And  every  thought  is  stamp'd  with  her  bright  ii 

She  is  my  world  of  fantasy,  each  sound 

Is  as  her  voice,  each  gleam  of  light  her  look. 

And  midnight  hath  no  vision  but  of  her. 


WhitdML 

QuKKN  and  Ladies, 

Sir  Henry  Norrets,  Sir  Francir  Wbiw 
William  Brereton,  Marx  Smbato*. 

norrets. 
Your  Majesty  will  grace  the  tilt  to-day  7 

QUEEN. 

The  King  so  wills  it:  mine  obedience  rather 
Than  mine  own  humour  sways  my  choice. 

NORREY8. 

Ihaddi 

To  hope  that  he,  yotir  Grace  has  deign'd  to  not 
Your  Knitrht,  being  Champioa  of  the  riofr  ) 

Highness 
Had  given  him  victory  by  your  presence. 

QUEEN. 

Trust  me.  I  wish  thee  all  that  proud  succsw 
Thy  valour  and  thy  truth  deserve. 

NORRETS. 

That  wish 
Is  triumph— and  my  vaunting  adveiMriflt 
Are  itrawn  already  at  my  ftet 
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QUEEN. 

Sir  Fleniy, 
iMge  breathM  of  the  blithe  air  of  France ; 
Mck  recollectiona  of  my  youth, 
my  life  was  like  a  jocuiid  dream, 
l^yMt  music : — but,  time  preases — 
men,  in  the  old  Knightly  phraie, 
ou  bravely  for  your  Miatreae'  take. 

WESTON. 

e«  thus  commanding,  what  true  Knight 
•r  (alter? 

QUEEN. 

Courteous  v^-ords.  Sir  Francis ; 
take  roe  or  that  name  calls  up 
-and,  in  truth,  a  fairer  lady. 

WESTON. 

live. 


f  thi 


QUEEN. 

Take  heed !  false  oath,  false  Knight : 


N0RRET8. 

We  kiss  your  Highness*  hands, 
I  this  talisman  of  strength  set  forth. 

QUEEN. 

msper  you ! 

[Mark  Smeaton  knedM  <dm>. 
How  now  T  thou  'rt  over-bold : 
t  lorget  thy  rank  and  station,  ymxxh ; 
not,  I  deem,  of  gentle  blood. 

MARK. 

No,  no, 
luices  roe. 

QUEEN. 

Truth,  noble  Sirs, 
lantry  's  infectious ;  this  poor  jrouth 
ids  admire  and  imitate  your  courtesies : 
m1  that  thou  oflend  no  more — be  modest, 
vert  wont.  And  now  to  horse.  Sir  Knights — 
iid«  and  Heaven  speed  the  brave  and  noble ! 

0  Greenwich,  to  look  gay  and  light 
ffay  rooming,  with  a  heart  as  heavy 
Vovember;  to  be  thought  the  happiest, 
lost  wretched  of  all  womankind. 

[Exeunt 

Near  WhUehaU, 
Gardiner  and  Angelo. 

ANOELO. 

1  of  Winchester — thou  'st  seen  the  King  I 

GARDINER. 

1  a  raging  madman  loose ;  he  came 
eenwich  at  full  speed ;  their  horses  seem'd 
le  who  ride  for  life  from  a  lost  battle  : 
Ifa  befallen  r 

ANGELO. 

The  game  is  won  ere  play^ ! 
eyond  our  hopes,  the  sulphurous  train 
ip^  they  're  hurl'd  aloft,  but  not  to  Heaven. 
[0II .'  aod  lift  thy  gatee;  sod  ye,  that  tenant 


The  deepest,  darkest,  most  infuriate  pit, 
Th'  abyss  of  all  abysses,  blackest  blackness. 
Where  thai  most  damning  sin,  the  damning  others. 
With  direst,  most  remorseless  ezpifktion. 
Howls  oat  its  drear  eternity,  arouse 
The  myriad  voices  of  your  wailing;  loud 
As  when  the  fleshly  Luther,  or  the  chief 
Of  his  cursed  crew  have  one  by  one  gone  down^ 
To  tread  your  furnace  chambers ! — Rise !  prepare 
The  throne  of  fire,  the  crown  of  eating  flames! 
She  comes — the  Queen,  the  fiital  Queen,  whose  beao^ 
Hath  been  to  England  %vorse,  more  full  of  peril. 
Than  Helen's  was  to  Troy,  hath  seal'd  for  death. 
For  death  eternal,  irremediable, 
Whole  generations  of  her  godless  sons, 
AiKi  made  her  stately  church  a  heap  of  ruia! 

GARDINER. 

I  am  DO  heretic :  why  keep  roe  thua 
Upon  the  nek  f 

ANGELO. 

When  slightest  accidenis 
Lead  to  effects  that  change  the  doom  of  nations. 
Dost  thou  not  read  the  visible  hand  of  Heaven  I 


Who  questions  it  f 


OAADLNEE. 


ANGELO. 


Why  thef> behold— adore  it! 
My  Lord,  we're  wise  and  politic,  but  yet 
A  fiiolish  kerchief  falling  to  the  ground 
Shall  more  advance  our  high- and  righteous  caive 
Than  months  of  subtlest  craft. 

GARDINER. 

Explain. 

ANGELO. 

I  stood 
Within  the  tilt-yard,  not  to  take  delight 
Carnal,  unpriestly,  in  the  worldly  pageant: 
Though,  Heaven  forgive  me!  when  the  truropels  blew, 
And  the  lists  fell,  and  Knights  as  brave,  and  full 
Of  valour  as  their  steeds  of  fire,  wheel'd  forth. 
And  moved  in  troops  or  single,  orderty 
As  youtht  and  maidens  in  a  village  dance, 
Or  shot,  like  swooping  ha\%  ks,  in  straight  career; 
The  old  Carafib  rose  within  my  breast- 
Struggled  my  soul  with  haughty  recollections 
Of  when  I  rode  through  theoutpour'd  streets  of  RooMb 
Enamouring  all  the  youth  of  Italy 
With  envy  of  my  noble  horMmanship. 
But  I  rebuked  myself,  and  thought  how  Heaven 
Had  taught  me  loftier  mastery,  to  rein 
Aik]  curb  with  salutary  governance 
Th'  unmanaged  souls  of  men.    But  to  our  purpoae; 
Even  at  the  instant,  when  all  spears  were  levell*d. 
And  rapid  as  the  arblast  bolt,  the  Knights 
Spurr'd  one  by  one  to  the  ring,  when  breathleas  leant 
The  Ladies  from  their  galleries— from  the  Queen's 
A  handkerchief  was  seen  to  fall;  but  while 
Floating  it  dallied  on  the  air,  a  Knight, 
Sir  Henry  Norreys,  as  I  learnt,  stoop'd  down. 
Caught,,  wreaih'd  it  in  his  plume,  regain'd  his  spear. 
And  smote  right  home  the  quivering  ring :  th'  acclaim 
Burst  forth  like  roaring  waters,  but  the  King 
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Sprang  ap,  and  call'd  to  hone,  while  tumult  wild 
Broke  up  the  marr'd  and  frighted  ceremony. 

OARDINKR. 

Something  of  this  I  augur'd :  at  the  King 
Swept  furious  by,  he  beckon'd  rae ;  yet  seem'd 
Too  busied  with  his  wrathful  thoughts  to  heed 
Whom  thus  he  summon'd ;  and  I  heard  him  mutter 
-  The  saucy  groom !"  and  terms,  which  to  repeat 
Were  not  o'erfitting  priestly  lips,  but  coupled 
With  the  Queen's  name  most  strangely.   Seeing  this, 
I  thought  it  in  mine  office  to  administer 
Grave  ghostly  admonition,  mingled  well 
With  certain  homily  and  pulpit  phrases 
Of  man*s  ingratitude,  and  gracious  Kings 
Whoee  bounties  are  abused ;  the  general  lonseness 
Of  the  age.  The  more  I  spako,  the  more  he  madden*d, 
Af  though  my  words  were  oil  on  fire. 

ANaEL.O. 

*Twas  well, 
But  must  be  better:  I  have  further  tidings. 
I  pass'd  the  Tower,  and  saw  Sir  William  Kingston, 
Summon'd  't  was  said,  with  special  haste,  oorae  forth 
Among  his  archers. 

OARDINKR. 

Ha?  there 's  more  in  this. 

ANGEIA). 

Prelate,  there  shall  be— where 's  the  King  7 

GARDINER. 

I  left  him 
Near  the  apartment  of  Jane  Seymour. 

ANOELO. 

Goodt 

Tlie  field  of  battle  where  we  have  them  all 
At  vantage. — ^Lead  me  to  him. 

GARDINER. 

Thee? 

ANGELO. 

What !  jealous  still  7    Then  go  thyself— be  speedy. 
Thou  loveet  the  King,  my  Lord  of  Wincheater : 
Suits  it  thy  reverence,  then,  and  holy  station, 
Nearest  his  heart,  and  in  his  closet  counsels, 
That  he  retain  a  wanton  in  his  bosom. 
When  there  is  one  hath  damning  evidence 
At  peril  of  his  life  7 

GARDINER. 

Where  7  who  7 

ANGELO. 

The  Man 

Am  [. ^Thou  seest,  my  Lord,  thine  all  the  glory. 

The  gratitude  for  this  great  service — mine 

Tlie  peril.    Strike,  strike  now,  strike  home,  my  Lord. 

GARDINER. 

I  fee  it:  as  we  pass,  thou  shalt  unfold 

All  that  remains  behind ;  and,  trust  me.  Brother, 

Thou  shalt  have  thy  reward. 

ANGELO. 

I  shall— in  HaaveiL 


WhitehalL 

auEBN. 

Wliat  can  it  mean  7  Each  face  as  [  pasa'd  by 
Vfm  gathering  blackness ;  and  a  lileat  pity 


Sate  upon  brows  that  tum*d  aside  to  avoid 
The  menials  are  infected  :  not  a  groom. 
As  I  descended  from  my  litter,  lent 
His  hand  to  nid  me ;  and  my  ante-niom 
Are  mute  and  empty,  even  aa  though  the 
Had  tainted  all  the  air.    Well,  what  of  this  7 
Oh,  God  of  Grace !  thou  *rt  bountcoua  atiU!  Mill 
The  cumbrous  trappings  and  appendages 
Of  mine  uneasy  slate,  thou  leavest  me  yet 
One  far  too  old  and  one  too  young  to  chaoft: 
My  child,  my  Mother,  and  my  Innocmoe, 
Shall  make  rae  up  a  blest  society. 
An  Empress  girt  sbout  with  handmaid-qneeoi 
Might  envy. — At  her  charge  !  left  my  Mother, 
Her  charge,  whose  joy  renews  her  youth,  and  makMkl 
Like  some  fond  nurse  o'er  her  first-l 

Ladt  Wiltshire, 
ladt  wiltshirb. 


She  sleeps — thyself,  dear  Anne,  not  haHf 
Come  sit  by  her,  and  gaie  on  her,  for  horns, 
For  days :  a  violet  on  a  bed  of  anow, 
A  pearl  in  ivory  set,  the  brightest  star 
Where  all  are  bright  in  the  soft  milky 
There 's  no  similitude  she  doth  not  shame. 
Her  fbrehead  areh'd  by  Heaven  to  fit  a  crosra! 
I  've  almost  wish'd  thou  ne*er  shonldst  besr  s  hof, 
Dear  Anne,  to  bar  her  from  the  throne  abe  *»  bnH 

atncKN. 
Mother,  I  follow  thee. 

The  oftose.    Kingston  and  GuARfr 

QUEEN. 

Ha !  in  my  chamber 
Arm'd  men!  Sir  William  Kingston,  thoa'ito'sMi 
To  press  unbidden  on  our  privacy. 

KINGSTON. 

By  the  King's  special  mandate,  I  attach 
Your  Highness. 

QUIBN. 

Stay,  Sir,  as  you  hope  fer  aiaof. 
My  mother!  she  is  old  and  fimd — her  heart 
Will  break.  Dear  mother— back— go  back  'ihiBl^ 
Willing  to  do  your  daughter  honour,  ends 
Good  Kingston  and  his  guard.    God  pankn  9tl 
The  first  untruth  that  e'er  defiled  my  lips. 
Now,  Sir,  your  message :  the  King's  Grace,  1 1 
In  his  displeasure  for  some  weighty  caoae. 
Commands  his  Queen  to  prison;  I  obey.  Sir. 

KlNOtTON. 

Tour  Majesty  must  hold  yoomelf  in  randinMi 
T  embark  on  the  instant  for  the  Tower. 

auBiN. 

ThelVi*! 

Oh,  mother!  mother!  that  the  time  should  oam 

When  I  should  wish  thee  in  thy  quiet  gisva. 

My  child— that  I  should  wish  thee  ysc  tmbon^* 

ShaU  I  find  justice.  Sir  7  (3) 

UNOSTOll. 

The  msMiMl  silfiil 
In  all  tfaa  realm  would  not  imj^mtk  the  m^ 
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Gmoe  with  taoh  a  dangeroos  doubt 
■  ! 

QUEKN. 

Start  ye  thui  to  aee  me  laugh  f 
ter  thai  is  gnePs  most  biner  language, 
bath  no  mirth — and  such  is  mine, 
the  Tower,  I  tell  thee  this: 
in  my  days,  some  good,  through  Christ; 
ge  my  cause,  yea.  but  a  jot, 
s^iion  from  above 
'  boeom  of  this  land,  the  skiea 
iss,  nor  rain  nor  drop  oi'  dew 
the  adust  and  gaping  earth. 

KINGSTON. 

ch  your  Highness  to  compose 
mper'd  mind. 

QUEEN. 

Where  are  the  Bishops, 
ops  ?  They  will  plead  my  cause, 
enemies  kneel  at  my  footstool, 
augh.  Sir.  but  I  'II  weop  anon, 
veep  life-blood,  weep  till  every  heart 
I  burst  to  see  me.    Now  I  *11  kneel — 
el! — and  imprecate  Heaven's  vengeance 
llless.    Come — away — away — 
ready  ?  Sooner  to  my  judgment, 
leliverance. — So,  back 
e  not  name,  I  dare  not  think  of. 


The  Garden  as  be/ore. 
NGELO,  Mark  Smeaton. 

ANOELO. 

know  not  if  it  grieve  me  more, 
rmenl  thus  is  nipp'd  i'  the  bud, 
r  that  thou  hast  'scaped  the  snarei 
ve  limed  thy  soul. 

MARK. 

Is  it  then  true.  Sir? 

Thou  art  all  truth,  thou  wilt  not 
«rt  with  such  a  hideous  fiiisehood. 
ude  tall  fellow  with  a  halberd, 

it,  and  with  his  villanous  jests 
aughter  tainted  the  Queen's  name, 
otless,  air-embalming  name ! 
is  teeth  he  lied ;  and  if 
Hows  had  not  troop'd  around  him, 
I  to  the  earth. 

ANGELO. 

Rash  boy,  beware ! 
ke  treason. 

MARK. 

If  the  King  himself 
pie  to  high  heaven,  cast  off 
Qtiet  with  such  insolent  scorn, 
if  ingratitude  become 
*  this  court,  and  the  most  (avour'd 
blackest  traitors  ? 

ANGELO. 

Mark,  'tis  true 
ofder'd  prisooer  to  the  Tower- 


Most  true;  yM  know'st  thou  not  the  worst :  the  lCi«f 
Has  changed  to  aach  a  deadly  hate  against  her, 
That  she  moat  die 

MARK. 

Die !  die !— No,  Sir,  no  ioiil 
Will  load  itself  with  such  a  deep  damnation  : 
Earth  would  break  out  in  execration.  Heaven 
With  unexampled  thunders  interdict 
The  horrible  sentence! 

ANGELO. 

Youth,  I  *11  trust  thee  ftrther. 
Come  hither,  close>-thy  love  to  thy  Inst  mistresi 
Warrants  my  aomewhat  dangerous  confidence : 
She  stands  between  the  Kmg  and  a  new  lust — 
He  must  be  widow'd,  e'er  his  guilty  heart 
Glut  its  ibul  appetite. 

MARK. 

Oh !  reverend  Father, 
Does  not  thy  flesh  grow  cold,  thy  holy  heart 
Sicken  still  more  and  more  at  this  bad  world  ? 
For  me,  ibr  me,  she  will  so  hallow  death — 
She  will  so  darken  and  make  void  this  earth 
At  her  departure — I  and  all  true  servants 
Will  seek  out  oar  untimely  graves,  to  attend, 
Adore  her,  in  a  better  world ;  at  least. 
Not  hve  in  this,  when  sunless  of  her  preaenoe. 

ANGELO. 

Now,  as  a  beietio  I  love  her  not, 
But  yet  my  charity  would  not  she  were  cast. 
Where  she  must  perish  body  and  soul  in  hell ; 
I  *d  have  her  live — live  on,  in  shame  and  sorrow; 
For  sorrow  is  the  mother  of  true  penitence. 

MARK. 

Is  there  no  way  to  save  her? 

ANGKLa 

None. 


Then,fiurewril 
All  hope,  all  joy  in  this  world's  wilderness, 
A  barren  waste  of  sand,  the  fountain  dried 
That  was  its  life  and  gladness. — 

ANGELO. 

None,  but  that 
At  which  our  nature  shudders,  which  would  dama 
The  name  to  blackest  branded  infamy, 
Would  peril  the  eternal  soul,  would  give 
The  fiends  such  awful  vantage,  by  a  crime, 
A  wilful  crime,  so  like  th*  accursed  Judas, 
That  good  men  would  not  stay  to  seek  the  cause. 
But  heap  the  head  with  merciless  execration. 
Where  shall  we  find,  in  theae  degenerato  daya. 
Devotion  more  than  Roman?— Who  will  risk 
His  fame,  his  soul,  to  save  a  woman's  life. 
And  give  a  heretic  time  to  pluck  the  brand 
Of  her  lost  soul  out  of  hell  fire  ? 

MARK. 

Good  Father, 
Wrap  not  thy  speech  in  darkness. 

ANGELO. 

If  the  King, 
On  some  just  plea  (and  these  new  Gospelleia 
I  Do  admit  none  but  foul  adultery) 
1  Were  but  divorced— how  long,  how  honoaftblf 
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liw^d  the  Imperial  Catherine! — which  were  beat — 
Her  spoiled  narae  he  tainted,  or  her  body 
Writhe  on  a  scafibld,  and  her  loul  in  tlamee  7 

MARK. 

Horrible!  horrible ! — to  live  with  name 
Spotted  with  shame,  or  die  for  aye ! 

ANGELO. 

E'en  io — 
To  bear  a  branded  life,  nor  mnid,  nor  widow. 
Nor  wife;  for  who  would  wed  a  tainted  outcast? 
She  were  beneath  the  lowest  groom. 

MARK. 

True,  true. 
On,  I  beseech  you.  Sir. 

A.\GELO. 

Do  we  not  force 
The  deadliest  poinon  down  the  best-loved  lips. 
If.  by  its  wholesome  intervention,  life 
Be  prison'd  in  the  mortal  frame  ?  We  hate 
At  first  the  stem  physician,  but  erewhile 
The  wiser  heart  o'erfiows  with  grateful  love. 

MARK. 

Good  reverend  Sir,  tell  me  at  once — directly, 
With  no  |Niidential  riddling  in  thy  phrase. 
What  must  he  do  would  save  the  Queen? 

A.NOCLX). 

Avouch, 
And  with  a  solemn  oalh,  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
That  they  have  done  together  that  foul  sin 
That  taints  the  lips  to  speak,  the  heart  to  think  on. 

MARK. 

Oh!  but  *t  must  be  a  nobler  perjury. 
Who  would  believe  th'  impossible  falsity 
Averr'd  by  baser  lips  ? 

ANGELO. 

Those  that  would  fain 
Believe,  are  ne'er  o'er-nice  or  scrupulous. 

MARK. 

Too  much  at  once,  with  falsehood  to  blaspheme 
Such  goodness,  on  this  side  of  Heaven  unknown, 
And  be  a  base  and  perjured  wretch ! 

A.NOELO. 

The  Church, 
On  meet  occasions — and  what  cause  more  noble 
Than  possible  redemption  of  a  soul 
Like  hers,  sold  captive  to  the  heretic  crew  ? — 
Hath  power  to  absolve  the  guilt  of  fiklsest  oaths. 

MARK. 

Dost  say  80? 

ANGELO. 

Oh !  that  soft  luxurious  neck 
Bare  on  the  cold  dark  block  to  lie,  the  axe 
Come  gleaming  down  with  horrid  expedition — 

MARK. 

I  '11  do 't 

ANGELO. 

Thou !  soft  and  timorous  boy ! 

MARK. 

I'll  do  % 
If  fiends  stand  plucking  at  my  soul,  and  Hell 
Yawn  at  my  feet!  Thou.  Father,  thou  wilt 
My  soul  in  adamantine  reeolution. 
I 'U  mve  her.  if  I  die,  on  earth— for  ever! 


Do  with  roe  as  thou  wilt — I II  vpesk.  I  *1I  swaar, 
I  '11  pull  down  good  men's  imprecation*,  HeaveoV* 
No,  Heaven  will  pardon  if  I  save  the  heavenly! 
Upon  my  head  rain  curses,  conturaeliem 
She  will  erewhile  be  taifght  to  bless  me ;  ways 
Will  sure  be  found  to  teach  her  why  I  *ve  dared 
Thus  'gainst  my  nature,  hold  and  false — she  '11  know  K 
She  '11  know  it  all — my  pains,  my  hopes,  my  troth!— 


M. 


Anne  Boletn  landing  at  the  Tbmgr. 
Sir  Wiluam  Kingston,  Gimt^r. 

QUEEN. 

Here — here,  then,  all  is  o'er ! — Oh !  awful  walH 
Oh !  sullen  towers,  relentleas  gates,  that  open 
Like  those  of  Hell,  but  to  receive  the  doom'd. 
The  desperate — Oh !  ye  black  and  many  barrien, 
But  broken  by  yon  barr'd  and  narrow  loop-boleik 
How  do  ye  coop  from  this  God's  sunshine  world 
Of  freedom  and  delight,  your  world  of  wtM, 
Your  midnight  world,  where  ail  that  live,  live  oi 
In  hourly  agony  of  death !  Vast  dungeon. 
Populous  as  vast,  of  \'our  devoted  tenants ! 
IxHig  ere  our  bark  had  touch'd  the  fatal  arraod. 
I  felt  your  ominous  shadows  darken  o'er  me. 
And  close  me  round ;  ]rour  thick  and  darony  wk 
As  though  *t  were  loaded  with  dire  it 
Wailings  of  dying  and  of  tortured  men. 
Tainted  afar  the  wholesome  atmosphere. 

KINGSTON  (To  the  Ouartf). 
Advance  ]rour  halberds. 

auEKN. 
Oh!  Sir,  pai 
One  last  long  look,  to  satiate  all  my  set 
Oh !  thou  blue  ckradleos  canopy,  just  ttoged 
With  the  faint  amber  of  the  setting  son. 
Where  one  by  one  steal  forth  the  modest 
To  diadem  the  sky : — thou  noble  river. 
Whose  quiet  ebb,  not  like  my  fortune. 
With  gentle  downfall,  and  around  the  keels 
Of  those  thy  myriad  barks  makest  passing  maae>- 
Oh !  thou  great  silent  city,  with  thy  spires 
And  palaces,  where  I  was  once  the  greatest. 
The  happiest — I,  whose  presence  made  a  tunoU 
In  all  3rour  wondering  streets  and  jocund  naiti>' 
But  most  of  all,  thou  cool  and  twilight  air. 
That  art  a  rapture  to  the  breath !  The  slave. 
The  beggar,  the  most  base  down-trodden  ouicail. 
The  plague-struck  livid  wretch,  there  *s  none  so  vi*^ 
So  abject,  in  your  streets,  that  swarm  with  life^ 
They  may  inhale  the  liquid  joy  Heaven  bf  aalhM  ■ 
They  may  behold  the  rosy  evening  sky — 
They  may  go  rest  their  free  limbs  where  they  fdl< 
But  I — but  I,  to  whom  this  summer  world 
Was  all  bright  sunshine ;  I,  whoee  time  was  aoMl 

But  by  succession  of  delights Oh !  Kinploa 

Thou  dost  remember,  thou  wert  then 
*T  islww— how  many  years  ? — my  memory  ^ 
Since  I  aet  forth  from  yon  dark  Iow4»ow*d  poek 
A  bride— a  monarch's  bride — King  Henry's  Mdif 
Oh !  the  glad  pomp,  that  bam'd  upon  the 
Oh!  the  rich  atrMini  of  mtuio  tlmt  kapc  tima 
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as  musical — the  people's  shouts, 
d  Heaven's  blessings  on  my  head,  in  sounds 
tit  have  drown'd  the  thunders 1  've  more 

Hi 

ig  now,  and  not  a  voice  would  say  it 

KINGSTON. 

ce.  no  doubt,  will  long  survive  this  trial. 

QUEEN. 

is  too  late  to  flatter  me : 
1 1  trusted  each  fond  possibility, 
sate  queen  of  all  my  golden  fortunes ; 

KINGSTON. 

Day  wears,  and  our  imperious  mandate 
)  delay — advance. 

QUERN. 

Back,  bark,  T  say ! — 
enter!   Whither  will  ye  plunge  me? 
chamber,  but  the  sickly  air 
of  blood — the  black  and  cohweb'd  walls 
prtraced  by  dying  hand,  who  've  noted 
up  dews  indelible  their  tale 
i — not  a  bed  nor  straw-laid  pallet 
th'  impression  of  a  wretch  cail'd  forth 
tion.    Will  ye  place  me  there, 
loae  poor  babes,  their  crook-back'd  uncle 
rder'd. 

t  T — Inhuman  hospitality ! 
■e !  kx>k  there !  fear  mantles  o'er  my  soul 
1  prophet's  robe,  the  ghostly  walls 
lel'd  with  mute  and  headless  spectres, 
nk  and  grief-attennated  Angers 
neir  gory  and  dissever'd  necks, 
and  lordly  noble,  some  like  princes : 
the  dim  loop-holes  gleam  the  haggard  ftces 
whose  dark  unutterable  fate 
•d  in  jrour  dungeons'  depths ;  some  wan 
ine.  some  with  writhing  features  fix'd 
my  of  torture. — Back !  I  say : 
kon  roe  across  the  fatal  threshold, 
me  may  pass  and  live. 

KINGSTON. 

The  deaths  of  traitors, 
iTe  died  within  thes^  cloomy  towers, 
)t  appol  your  Grace  with  such  vain  terrors; 
iber  is  prepared  where  slept  3rour  Highness 
t  within  the  Tower. 

QUEEN. 

Oh !  *t  is  too  good 
a  wretch— 0  death'doom'd  wretch,  as  me. 
my  Henry — he  that  call'd  me  forth 
a  that  chamber,  with  a  voice  more  gentle 
as  o*er  calmest  wateri — will  not  wrong 
U  Justice — the  great  law  of  Kings ! 
jToiini  roe — bribe  as  witnesses 
Is  that  behold  our  inmost  thoughts, 
I  no  crime  but  loving  him  too  fondly ; 
ira  visit  that  with  his  worst  vengeance. 
;  yonr  wearied  patience  well  may  fail : 
;  chamber,  where  I  slept  so  sweetly, 
ilticr  &r  than  now.  On— on,  good  Kingston. 
2T 


WhitehaU, 
King  Henrt  and  AUeridanU. 

KING. 

*Sdeath !  ye  're  all  traitors :  the  King's  bed  defiled, 

And  by  his  grooms,  and  ye  mtist  pause  and  pariey 

Fur  proof  and  witness !   Find  me  demonstration. 

Or  I  Ml  be  law,  witness,  and  judge.    A  King 

Not  lo  cast  oflT  a  wanton  from  his  bed. 

But  must  be  trammel'd,  thwarted,  check'd,  oontrol'd 

By  quirks  of  law,  old  formal  statutes,  rolls 

Of  parehment  scribled  o'er  with  musty  phrases! 

I  'II  let  3rou  know  our  will  *s  this  kingdom's  law. 

Where  *s  Norreys  ? 

ATTENDANT. 

He  awaits  your  Highness*  pleamra. 

KING. 

Come  hither,  Norrejni :  we  have  loved,  have  tniated 

you — 
Could  you  find  out  no  nobler  way  than  this 
Of  being  a  traitor  7  could  3rour  daring  lust 
Stoop  to  no  humbler  paramour  than  our  Queen  f 

NOEREYS. 

Your  pardon, Sire,  but  save  your  Highness'  presenca. 
Show  me  the  man  dare  taint  my  name  with  tieaaon, 
I  'd  dash  roy  gauntlet  in  his  fiice,  and  choke 
Th*  audacious  lie  within  his  venomous  throat 
And  more,  excepting  still  my  Liege's  person. 
Whoe'er  hath  slandeKd  the  Queen's  honour,  be  h 
With  roe,  or  Knight  fiir  worthier  of  her  fovoor, 
T  do  defy  that  man  to  mortal  battle, 
Body  to  body,  as  a  Knight— 1  '11  prove  him 
The  most  convicted,  recreant,  foulest  slanderer. 
Whose  breath  e'er  soil'd  a  Lady's  spotless  name ! 


KING. 

Thou  hast  done  us  service.  Norreys ;  for  that 

Though  we  impeach  our  honour  by  our  mercy. 

Confess,  if  treacherous  opportunity 

Or  her  too  easy  virtue  did  allure  thee, 

(For  in  the  heat  and  wild  distemperature 

Of  passion,  noblest  souls  forget  themselves). 

Be  bold,  be  dauntless,  but  be  true :  we  pledge 

The  honour  of  a  king,  to  give  thee  book 

Thy  forfeit  life ;  for  look  ye,  she  shall  die — 

She  and  her  minions ! — Stand  thou  forth  our  witness. 

Perchance,  beside  thy  life,  our  grace  may  find 

Some  meet  return. 

NORREYS. 

I  do  beseech  your  Highnesa, 
What  act  of  mine  in  all  my  life  avouches 
The  slanderous  hope,  to  buy  or  life,  or  what 
T  value  more,  my  Sov'reign's  gracious  favour, 
I  'd  perjure  mine  own  soul,  accuse  the  blameless  f 
My  Liege,  3^00  are  abused — foully  abased ! 
Some  devil  hath  beset  your  easy  ear. 
If  you  strike  oflT  this  unoffending  head. 
Tour  Majesty  will  lose  a  faithful  servant — 
That 's  soon  replaced  ;  but  for  the  Queen,  I  say, 
And  will  maintain  it  with  my  life,  the  best. 
The  chostest  Queen,  the  closest  nim  in  Europe, 

Is  Messolina  to  a  Vestal 
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KINO. 
Off! 

Away  with  him  to  the  Tower.— What!  have  we 

•toop'd 
Thui  to  be  gracious,  to  be  scom'd  and  rated, 
And  by  our  slaves  ? 

The  above.    Winchester. 

KINO. 

Why  how  now,  Winchester  f 
Another  Churchman  come  t'  impeach  his  King, 
And  with  roook  charitable  incredulity 
Arraign  his  justice  7   I  'd  but  now  a  missive 
From  Cmnroer ; — he,  forsooth,  good  blameless  man. 
Knowing  no  sin  himself,  believes  there 's  none 
In  others. — 'Sdeath !  I  Ml  hear  no  more  excuses; 
The  fact 's  as  clear,  or  shall  be,  as  yon  Sun. 
Thoa  think'st  her  gailtless  7 

GARD1.\ER. 

Till  this  honr,  my  Liege, 
I  could  have  pledged  my  life,  sworn  strongest  oaths 
That  such  a  monstrous  sin — a  sin  that  darkens 
The  annals  of  mankind,  makes  us  suspect 
Some  moral  plague  broke  out  in  human  nature — 
Had  been  impassible.    Oh !  best  and  greatest. 
That  best  and  greatest  to  ungrateful  men 
Should  be  a  license  thus  to  wrong  the  bounties 
By  which  they  lived!— And  that  the  Queen— raised  up 
From  a  Knight's  daughter  to  the  throne  of  EIngland— 
A  partner  of  King  Henry's  bed— the  strange, 
Th' unnntnral  act  doth  give  itself  the  lie! 
It  doth  outargue  rineost  demonstration. 
And  make  us  rather  deem  our  senses  traitors 
Than  trust  the  assurance  of  most  damning  proofs. 

KING. 

Ha!  proofs 7 

GARDINER. 

Would  thero  were  none,  my  Liege,  who  beara 
Tidings  of  shame  to  an  abused  husband. 
That  husband  too  a  King,  a  glorious  King — 
Sire,  my  ungracious  presence  still  will  seem 
A  base  remembrancer  of  these  foul  deeds. 
Odious  as  they 

KINO. 

Your  proofs,  good  Prelate,  proofi. 

GARDINER. 

Is  the  confession  of  the  guilty,  forced 
By  no  stem  tension  of  the  searching  rack, 
Nor  laceration  of  the  bleeding  flesh. 
But  free,  unbribed,  unsought 


KI.NG. 


Ha!  which! 


GARDINER. 

My  Liege, 
^  is  that  outdoes  all  record  of  old  crime. 
Maizes  true  ail  tales  of  fabulous  wantonness; 
It  is  the  hoy— ».ie  beardless  boy !— Oh !  lust. 
Blind  as  unbridied,  frantic  as  impure, 
That  no  discrimination  knows,  nor  choice 
Of  base  from  noble,  foul  from  fair— to  fall 
From  the  allowed  embrace  of  such  a  king— 


XllfO. 

Now,  by  St  Paul !  thoa  wear'at  oar 
How  got  ye  thia  7  look  ye  confirm  it 

GAEDINKa. 

Sire, 

May 't  please  your  Highncaa.  that  a  holy  Friar. 
Albeit  I  know  your  Grace  lor  weightieaf 
Mistrusts  their  order,  hath  perpetual 
Unto  the  prisoner  Sroeaton. 

KING. 

Ha!  a  prieat 
V  the  plot— why  then  *t  is  ripe  and  pregnant  GaidftMT 
We  are  bound  to  thee.    My  Lord  of  Winchester. 
Look  thou  make  good  this  charge  against  oar  Qpao^ 
Or.  by  St  Pbul!  thou  shaft  have  cause  to  me  it. 
So,  back  to  Greenwich ;  we  II  go  hunt  the  deerf 
Blow  horns— yell  dogs— we  '11  have  a  gorgeos  d^! 
The  son  is  in  the  Heavens,  and  our  high  heart 
li  moanting  with  him.    Off— to  horse — lo  ban» 


The  Tower, 

QtTEXN. 

"  Blessed  are  those  that  weep.'*— Oh !  troth  of  _ 
Not  understood  till  felt— thou  grace  of  Heaven. 
Spirit  of  Christ,  thou  didst  not  all  forsake  ne. 
When  my  whole  life  was  like  a  henqu 
By  Pride  and  Luxury— dangerous  cup-bea 
Prayers,  all  unwonted  on  the  dainty  oonch. 
Where  Queens  are  lapt  in  purple,  ftiPd  not  as 
Mine  heart,  a  place  forbid  to  pain  or  sorrow. 
Thou  didst  incline  to  other's  grief:  I  read 
In  the  deep  lines  of  woe-worn  cheeka,  tho  bto 
Of  resignation  to  the  Eternal  will ; 
And  felt,  admired,  adored  the  Christian  beaoif 
Of  graces  that  I  had  no  scope  to  practise. 
But  now.  oh  Christ !  that  thou  voiichs«ftat  at 
The  mercy  of  affliction— oh !  the  wamth 
Of  prayer  that  bums  upon  my  lips,  the  de^ 
The  full  religion  that  o'erflows  my  heart 
My  cited  thoughts  stand  ready  at  my  <^ll, 
And  undistracted  memory  rangea  o'er 
My  map  of  life — where  it  is  wilderness 
Or  weed-o'ergrown.  pour  streams  of  penitence; 
But  where  the  sunshine  of  Heaven's  giaee, 

crnss'd 

By  hasty  clouds  of  earthly  passion,  gleam 
Upon  the  golden  harvest  of  good  deeds. 
It  glorifies  that  Sun  in  humblest  thnnhfnlnoM 
Thee,  therefore,  amiable  prison,  thee— 
Oh !  Solitude— dreadful  in  apprehension ; 
When  present,  to  the  friendless,  the  beat  fiieod! 
Henceforth  will  I  esteem,  as  much  beyond 
The  pride  and  press  of  courts,  aa  I  feel  nearv 
To  Heaven  within  3^00. 

QlTKRlf,  CRaNMSft. 


QUXKN. 

Good  my  Loid  Aidihiihof^ 
I  vrill  not  wrong  thee  by  the  idle  qnesiion 
Why  here?  T  is  sorrow's  dwelling;  and  ttMmtithfll 
Bat  in  obedience  to  thy  heart  and  fondioii. 
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CKANMER. 

dy,  to  erecl  anew 
used  Confenional,  where  Sins 
imeful  silence,  or  wrung  forth 
iguish,  to  Heaven's  midnight  ear, 
again  in  foul  recital : — 
art  fallen,  the  ■eintlient  pupil 
chool  of  Christian  graces,  thou 
ing  fountain  of  the  Gospel 

0  draw  forth  the  eternal  waters, 
will  blacken  o'er  our  cause ! 
ep  darkness  hath  oppress'd 
hat  waits  in  awful  hope  th' event 

QUKEN. 

»ld  this  book,  my  sole  companion, 
eet  converse  makes  my  prison  day 
fain  t'  encroach  upon  the  night 
ilty  (and  in  truth  I  know 
vaguely),  there  *s  a  paMage  here 
*d  in  such  nameless  sin, 

1  blotted  with  my  scalding  tears : 
and  in  truth  unread ;  nor  ask  I 
8  are  \em  deep  in  sin. 

,  let  who  uill  cast  first 
stone,  and  hea[)  the  death  upon  me. 

CRANMER. 

:e  be  praised !  but  oh !  the  obd  urate  King. 

QI'EFN. 

I  in  thy  sad  looks:  npeak,  T  'II  endure  it. 
laced  this  cnws  upon  my  shoulders 
strength  to  bear  it    I  defy  not, 
ne«s  unfeminine,  the  shame, 
lor  yet  ungrateful  speak 
I  world  only  too  full 
Thou,  my  child,  wouldst  well  rebnke 
selfish  soul  if  she  could  leave  thee 
kding  of  her  heart-strings :  thou 
mother !  most  of  all,  my  husband ! 
t  I  could  load  thy  soul 
.  crime  of  my  judicial  murder; 
icted  Church  may  ill  sustain 
ly  unworthy  aid. 

CRANMER. 

Oh !  rate  not 
jr  faithful  8er>'ice  :  farewell  now 
at  the  whole  land  should  hear  the  Word 
rth  on  all  the  winds ;  no  more 
leaf  cold  Saint  with  fruitless  pray'r, 
pilgrim  lips  the  unheeding  shrine: 
llage,  not  a  silent  humiet 
solitude,  or  glen,  of  traveller 
Id  want  its  sabbath  bell  to  knoll 
)rship :  that  a  holy  priesthood, 
le.  to  themselves  alone  severe, 
uxury,  rich  beyond  contempt 
ith  their  heaven-leiJ  families, 
their  livec'niost  saintly  eloquence 
St  —  Christ  only:  —  while  all  reverend 

iiig 

hedral  cloister,  or  the  grove 
deep  the  calm  and  thoughtful  college, 
enward  radiate,  and  bring  to  earth 
dge  learnt  amid  the  golden  stars. 
2T 


But  DOW  shall  irreligioos  Avarice 

Pluck  from  Ihb  lips  the  Scholar's  dole— tbe  Temito 

Lie  desecrate  in  ruin— or  the  night 

Of  ancient  ignorance  and  error  sink 

On  the  dark  land  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Alas!  Sir.  why  enamour  me  with  life. 

Making  me  deem  myself  of  value  here, 

Here  in  this  world,  which  I  must  leave?— So  yomif 

To  be  cut  ofi^  and  so  untimely !  cast 

A  blooming  branch  to  the  cold  grave !  Yet  Heaven, 

Whose  cause  it  is,  will  raise  defenders  up. 

My  child !  my  daughter!  oh  prophetic  soul! 

I  dare  not  trust  yet  will  not  disbelieve 

Thy  glorious  omens.    Good  my  Lord  Archbishop, 

Thou  'It  not  endure  these  knees  should  grow  to 

To  less  than  Heaven;  but  I  adjure  thee,  watch 

Her  ripening  spirit  sow  the  seed,  ne'er  kist 

Though  cast  on  the  waste  waters. 

ClANMER. 

Heaven  but  giant 


The  liie  and  power! 


My  sins,my  nns! 


auEKN. 

T  another  sulgect  now* 


CEANHKB. 

Of  them  to  Christ  akxie ; — 
That  heart  Meeds  freeliest  that  inly  bleeds. 

QUEFJf. 

Bear  with  me  yet  my  Lord,  for  I  must  tax 
Your  kindness  further.    There  is  one,  but  one 
In  all  this  world,  my  memory  names,  hath  cause 
To  think  of  me  as  of  her  enemy. 
The  Lady  Mary ;  for  a  dying  woman 
Kntreat  her  pardon.    I  've  a  letter  here. 
Written  to  the  King  with  such  poor  eloquence 
As  I  am  mistress  of:  beseech  thee  hear  it ; 
Then,  if  thou  wilt,  be  thou  the  bearer  of  it 

The  Later.  (4) 

"  Sire,  3rour  displeasure  and  im|Mrisonment 
Are  all  so  strange  to  roe,  that  what  to  write 
I  know  not,  what  t*  excuse :  you  sent  erewhiie 
Mine  enemy  to  urge  me  to  confess. 
And  so  secure  your  favour; — willingly. 
If  to  confess  a  truth  might  purchase  me 
My  ne'erdespised  safety — but  imagine  not 
Your  wife  will  own  a  sin  ne'er  soil'd  her  thoughliL 
Never  had  Prince  a  wife  so  loyal— duteous, 
So  to  afiection  true,  as  your  Anne  Boleyn. 
That  name  and  place  had  been  my  life's  content, 
God  and  your  Grace  so  willing  it ;  yet  ne'er 
Forgot  I,  that  the  fancy  which  had  raised  me 
Might  wander  to  another  fairer  object 
You  chose  me,  nor  deserving,  nor  desiring. 
Your  Queen  and  Partner : — having  so  honour'd 
Good,  your  Grace,  let  no  light  unworthy  motive^ 
Nor  my  malicious  enemies'  false  counsel. 
Withdraw  your  favour  from  me.  lest  the  stain, 
Th'  indeliUe  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart 
Attaint  your  duteous  wile  and  royal  daughter. 
Try  me,  good  King,  but  with  a  lawful  trial, 
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Not  with  my  foes  my  judges — try  me  opeoly ; 

So  shall  my  innocence  shine  forth  as  day, 

Your  nice  and  jealous  honour  be  absolved, 

Th'  opprobrious  voice  of  the  world's  slander  silenced:^ 

Or  by  the  undoubted  plainness  of  my  guilt, 

Your  Grace  escape  all  censure  of  rash  harehness. 

And  God  and  man  approve  th'  extremest  rigour 

Of  vengeance  on  a  lawless  wife : — then  freely 

Your  Grace  may  follow  that  your  heart's  affection, 

Fix'd  where  I  know,  but  where  I  may  not  name. 

But  if  my  death,  worse  than  my  death,  my  shame. 

In  your  high  councils  is  already  doom'd, 

I  make  my  prayer  to  God  to  pardon  you. 

To  blot  this  most  unprincely  usage  of  me 

From  your  account,  when  ihou  and  I  shall  meet 

Before  his  judgment  throne,  where  I  shall  stand, 

Judge  howsoe'er  the  world,  in  saintly  whiteness. 

I  *ye  but  one  more  request ;  on  me  alone, 

If  it  must  fall,  fall  all  thy  wrath— Oh !  touch  net 

The  innocent  lives  of  those  poor  gentlemen 

]n  prison  for  my  sake.    If  e'er  thy  wife 

Found  favour  in  thy  sight — if  e'er  thine  ear 

Found  music  in  Anne  Boleyu's  name— deny  not 

This  last,  this  dying  prayer.    No  more  I  trouble  thee. 

The  Holy  Trinity  keep  your  good  Grace 

In  health.  Ufe,  happiness,  and  holiness. 

Written  from  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower, 
Your  l(^al  and  most  faithful  wife,  Anne  Boleyn." 

CRANMER. 

God,  that  can  make  the  marble  heart  like  wax, 
Make  this  his  instrument  of  grace ! 

QUEEN. 

Amen. 


A  Prison  in  the  TVioer. 
Angelo. 


ANOELO. 

Down,  impotent  remorse !  temptation,  down ! 
My  soul  abjures  thee!  and  thou,  carnal  pride. 
That  wilt  not  use  the  means  this  world  calls  base 
For  that  great  end,  t'  advance  the  faith  of  Christ! 
What  if  the  span  of  some  few  mortal  lives 
Be  somewhat  shrunk,  some  eyes  untimely  closed 
On  this  world's  Sun,  will  not  ten  thousand  souls 
Live  through  eternity's  unfathom'd  years. 
And  a  whole  nation  walk  in  mortal  light  ? 
'TIS  but  the  wise  relentlessness  of  Heaven. 
Doth  the  dread  earthquake  feel  remorse,  that  makes 
A  populous  city  one  vast  tomb,  where  Guilt 
And  Innocence  lie  side  by  side  f  Does  Pity 
Pale  the  blue  cheek  of  peslilence,  that  blasts 
Whole  nations?  Doth  the  sweeping  deluge  pause, 
And  hold  suspended  its  vast  weight  of  waters. 
To  give  the  righteous  time  to  fly  the  ruin  ? 
The  best,  the  wisest,  holiest  Saints  and  Pontiffs 
Have  sent  fierce  war  with  undisceming  vengeance 
To  waste  the  heretic's  land ;  for  though  just  Heaven 
Turn  from  the  field  of  carnage — from  the  city 
Made  desolate,  far  rather  it  beholds  them. 
Than  the  fierce  tossings  of  the  infernal  pit, 


And  Hell  made  rich  with  everlasting  ■»!■.—> 
Here  are  but  two:  one  guiltle«,  and  one  guilty. 
On — and  be  fearless — on,  my  aoul ! 

Healeepi; 
Poor  wretch,  thou  *lt  sleep  ere  long  more  de<p   hi 
dreams. 

MARK  (im  hi*  deep,) 

Her  voice — her  voice — ye  heard  her  Inte-Iike  voiei; 
Who  loosed  these  bonds,  who  led  me  forth  Iram  dMlk 

"T  was  I,  your  servant,  I 

Where  am  1 1— wto 
And  what  art  thou  7 — ^The  Father  Angelo ! 
Oh !  sleep,  sweet  sleep,  art  thou  a  prophetea^ 
Or  but  a  gracious  and  roost  kind  deceiver? 
Oh !  palace-builder — oh !  thou  Queen  of  bridak 
That  in  the  silent  prison  makeet  the  bells 
Sound  for  the  jocund  marriage — oh!  magidni. 
With  realm  of  witchcraA  wide  as  thought — tinie,  plMe 
And  circumstance,  combine,  and  shift,  and 
Like  spirits  on  thy  sorcerous  wand  that  wait. 
And  all  things  are  that  are  not — night  m  day. 
Grief  joy,  death  life,  th'  impossible 
Breathing  reality ;  thou  dost  take  up 
Th*  unpillow'd  beggar,  and  dost  proudly 
Upon  a  throne— dost  bring  the  Queen  of  qneens 
Down  to  the  level  of  a  boy  like  me. 

ANGELO. 

Mark  Smeaton,  I  am  here  to  know  thy  parpose, 
Thy  calm  deliberate  purpose :  yet 't  ia  time 
To  disavow  thy  dangerous  evidence — 
Yet,  but  not  long :  I  saw  the  Judges  pass 
Across  the  court,  and  one  that  bare  an  axe 
Went  flrst,  as  to  denote  they  sate  in  judgmsBl 
Upon  a  capital  crime. 

MARK. 

Then  she  must  die — 
If  by  mine  oath  she  is  found  guilty,  who 
Shall  intercept  that  bloody  instrument? — 

ANGELO. 

There  has  been  stir  and  parleying  to  and  fro 
Concerning  a  pre-contract,  said  to  exist 
Between  the  Queen,  when  young,  and  the  Lord  fvatf 
And  whereff>re  this,  but  the  relenting  King 
Would  be  content  to  break  the  chain  aaundar 
That  galls  him. 

MARK. 

Yet  to  swear— before  high  Haat«- 
All-seeing  Heaven  .'—Heaven,  that  in  thnndaripibl 
The  stem  command,  **  Thou  shalt  not  bear  ftfaa  ^ 
nees!*' 

ANGELO. 

T  is  well  .-—what  is  *t  to  thee  if  the  fierce  Kmg 
Add  to  his  ruthless  soul  the  crime  of  murder? 
And  one  unhousel'd  heretic  more  bear  down. 
Her  soul  all  leprous  with  its  gangrene  taint. 
To  bum  for  endless  ages  ?  I  had  brought 
The  deposition,  that  but  wants  thy  signet 
And  oath  before  some  wiincsses  that  wait 
r  the  court  without — but  to  flames  with  it, 
And  ID  the  block  with  her— not  worth  the  jeopir&C 
The  immortal  spirit— 
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MARK. 

Not  worth ! — if 't  were  bat  death, 
TV>  go  to  Bleep  in  the  cold  grave,  and  know 
That  the  walk'd  harmleM  in  the  living  world. 
Oh !  Sir,  but  Hell  has  aorae  thrice  darkest  chamber, 
Some  outcast  dwelling,  where  the  perjured  hear 
Tlie  hiving  and  the  execration  of  the  damn'd. 

ANOKLO. 

Crime  it  not  crime  but  in  itt  motive . — thou 
Art  &lae  but  to  be  true — false  to  her  lame, 
Troe  to  her  better  interests.— But  I  came  not 
To  argue.    Yet  when  thou  go'st  hence,  take  heed 
Thou  pass  DOC  o'er  the  hill  where  Traitors  die ; 
Lest,  trammel'd  in  the  press,  thou  'rt  forced  to  see. 
From  firat  to  last,  the  hideous  deed — the  stroke. 
The  agony,  the  despair,  the  writhing  hands. 
The  sever'd  neck,  the  cry  to  Heaven,  that  Heaven 
Shall  turn  away  from,  and 

MARK. 

Give  me  the  paper; 
Let  me  not  read  it,  lest  its  hideous  fiilsehooid 
Shake  my  fiunt  resolution.    There — 't  is  done ! 

ANOELO. 

What,  ho!  within,— ye  see  this  youth  deliver 
instrument  as  his  own  deed. 


W1TNE88K8. 

We  do. 

ANGKLO. 

Now  in  and  sleep  again. 

MARK. 

Sleep! — never  more; 
The  perjured  do  not  sleep ;  the  slanderers,  those 
That  bear  false  witness — yet  Heaven  knows,  and 

Heaven 
Will  pardon — and  she  too.  like  Heaven,  will  know. 
Like  Heaven  will  pardon !  Sir,  I  cannot  think 
Thou  hast  deceived  roe;  if  thou  hast,  the  tortures 
Of  all  eternity  will  be  too  short 
T  avenge  this  wicked  subornation ! 

ANOELO. 

Peace! 

MARK. 

Oh !  pardon.  Sir.  my  thoughts  do  swim  so  strangely; 

Hiings  ail  so  monstrous  and  incredible 

&ve  come  to  pass,  there's  nought  that  seems  too 

strange. 
And  DOihiiig  is  but  what  could  never  be. 
That  tfaoa,  a  man  of  such  strict  saintlineas, 
Sioiikist  be  so  false,  finds  credit  with  me  only 
Iscaoee  it  is  impossible,  and  far 
Bsfoi  J  the  reach  and  scope  of  our  belief. 


HaU  in  the  Tower. 


Dmn  or  Norfolk,  Duke  op  Suffouc,  Marquis 
Exeter,  md  olken  a*  Judges.     Tke  Queen  and 

OPFtCERS. 

NORFOLK. 

Bead  uuT  commiasion. 

OFFICER. 

Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
The  Dnko  of  Soflblk,  Marquis  Exeter, 


Earl  Arundel,  and  certain  other  peers 
Here  present ;  ye  ore  met  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
By  special  mandate  from  tho  King,  t'  arraign 
Of  certain  dangerous  and  cajntal  treasons 
Against  the  peace  and  person  of  the  King 
Anne,  Queen  of  Elngland. 

CRIER. 

Come  into  the  Court, 
Anne,  Queen  of  England. 

QUEEN. 

Here. 

OFFICER. 

Anne,  Queen  of  Eogland 
(Be  seated,  it  beseems  your  Grace's  station). 
Look  on  this  Court,  these  peers  of  England,  met, 
By  the  King's  high  commission,  to  pass  sentence 
Between  thyself  and  the  King's  Grace— hast  aogfat 
T'  object  ere  thou  'rt  arraign'd  7 

QUEEN. 

T  'd  thought,  my  Lordly 
It  hod  stood  more  with  the  King's  justice,  more 
With  the  usage  of  the  land,  a  poor  weak  woman 
Had  not  been  forced  t'  abide  your  awful  ordeal 
Alone  and  unadvised;  that  Counsel,  leam'd 
In  fornis  of  law,  and  versed  by  subtle  practice 
In  forcing  from  the  bribed  or  partial  witnesses 
Th'  unwilling  truth,  had  been  assign'd  me.— Well, 
Be 't  as  it  is — I  have  an  advo<*ate 
Gold  cannot  fee,  nor  circumstance  appal : 
An  advocate,  whose  voiceless  eloquence, 
If  it  should  fail  before  your  earthly  court. 
Shall  in  a  higher  gain  me  that  acquittal 
Mine  enemies'  malice  may  deny  me  here — 
Mine  Innocence.    Proceed. 

OFFICER. 

Anne,  Queen  of  Englaad, 
Thou  stand'st  arraign'd.  that  treasonously  and  firally 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  Highness'  person 
And  slander  of  his  issue,  thou  hast  conspired 
With  certain  Traitors,  now  convict  and  sentenced— 
George,  Viscount  Rochfbrd,  Henry  Norreys,  Knight, 
Sir  William  Brereton.  Francis  Weston,  Koighia, 
And  one  Mark  Smeaton. 

QUEE.V. 

Pause,  Sir:  heard  I  rightly 
My  Brother's  name,  Lord  Rochfbrd's  7  I  beseech  jroOt 
My  Lords,  what  part  bears  he  in  this  Indictment? 

OFFICER. 

The  same  with  all  the  rest. 

QUKEN. 

Great  God  of  Thander* 
Refrain  thy  bolt! — my  Lords,  there  are  among  ye 
Have  noble  Sisters,  if  ye  deem  this  possible, 
I  do  consent  ye  deem  it  true.    Go  on.  Sir. 

OFFICER. 

And  one  Mark  Smeaton. 

QUEEN. 

Would  they  make  me 
With  iteration  of  that  name— a  meet 
And  likely  lover  for  King  Henry's  Queen ! 

NORFOLK. 

Read,  now,  the  Depositions.    EUich  and  all, 
My  Lords,  ye  have  perused  that  dangeioos  papar 
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Written  by  the  Lady  Wingfield,  now  deceated— 
Heard  randry  evidence  of  words  anieemly 
And  most  unroyal  spoken  by  her  Grace. 

QUKEN. 

The  Depositions !  good,  my  Lord — ^I  *d  thoaght 
T*  have  seen  my  accusers  fare  to  face :  is  this 
The  far  renown'd  and  ancient  English  Justice? 

OFFICER. 

The  Deposition  of  Lord  Viscount  Rorhford : — 
That  (or  th'  impossible  and  hideous  charge, 
His  soul  abhors  it  with  such  sickly  loathing, 
Words  cannot  utter  it :  to  stab  the  bo  be 
r  the  mother's  arms,  to  beat  the  brains  from  out 
A  father's  hoary  head,  had  been  to  nature 
odious,  less  accurst. 


QUEEN. 

There  spake  my  brother. 

OFFICER. 

The  Depositimi  of  Sir  Henry  Norreys : 

That  the  Queen's  Grace  is  as  the  new-bom  babe 

For  him — for  others,  he  will  prove  her  so 

In  mortal  combat  'gainst  all  England. 

Sir  Francis  Weston — doth  deny  all  guilt, 

With  an  asseveration,  if  in  thought 

Or  word  he  hath  demenn'd  her  Grace's  honour, 

He  imprecates  lleavon's  instant  thunder-bolL 

Sir  William  Brcreton — if  all  women  here 

In  England  were  as  blameleos  as  her  Grace, 

The  Angels  would  mistake  this  land  for  Heaven. 

Mark  Smeaton  doth  confess 

QUEEN. 

Confess ! 

OFFICER. 

That  twice 
Ib  goil^  commerce  with  the  Queen 

QUEE.V. 

My  Lords, 

Who  is  it  hath  snbom'd  this  wretched  boy ! 
I  do  arraign  that  man,  in  the  dread  court 
Whose  sentence  is  eternity !   My  soul 
Shall  rise  in  judgment,  when  the  Heavens  are  fire 
Around  Christ's  burning  throne,  against  that  man ; 
And  say  on  earth  he  munler'd  my  poor  body, 
And  that  ialse  swearing  boy's  lost  soul  in  Hell. 

OFFICER. 

This  full  confession — sign'd  and  in  the  sight 

Of  witnesses  dcliver'd,  in  due  form 

Of  law,  in  every  port  clear  and  authentic. 

NORFOLK. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  ere  this  high  commission 
Pass  to  their  final  sentence,  hast  thou  aught 
To  urge  upon  their  Lordshiiv  in  defence 
Or  palliation  of  these  fearful  charges? 

QUEEN. 

My  Lords !  th'  unwonted  rigour  of  the  Kinsr 
And  mine  imprisonment  have  something  shaken 
My  constant  state  of  mind :   I  do  beseech  you, 
If  I  speak  not  so  reverently  or  wisely 
Of  the  King's  justice  as  I  ought,  bear  with  me. 
I  will  not  soy,  that  some  of  you,  my  Lords, 
For  my  religion  and  less  weighty  motives. 
Are  my  iwom  enemies — 't  were  to  disparage 


The  unattainted  whiteness  of  my  caoM, 

That  had  defied  the  malice  of  the  basest. 

Nor  deigns  mistrust  the  high'eoul'd  enmhy 

Of  English  Nobles.    When  thai  I  have  fcraed  jM 

To  be  the  vouchen  for  my  honesty, 

My  fame's  pure  gold  shall  only  blase  the  briglilM; 

Tried  in  the  furnace  of  your  deadly  hate! 

My  Lords,  the  King,  whose  bounties,  namberlea 

And  priceless,  neither  time  nor  harder  naafEe 

Shall  ever  raie  from  my  heart's  faithfal  taUel^- 

The  King,  I  say,  took  me  an  humble  maid. 

With  not  a  jewel  but  my  maiden  fame : 

That  I  'm  his  wife,  seeing  the  infinite  dialBiiee 

Between  my  Father's  daughter  and  a  tfaraoe. 

Argues  no  base  or  lowly  estimate. 

Think  ye  a  crown  so  galling  to  the  browa. 

And  a  Queen's  name  so  valueless,  that  ftlae 

And  recreant  to  the  virtue  which  advanced  bm^ 

I  should  fall  off  thus  basely  ? — I  am  a  mother. 

My  Lords,  and  hoped  that  my  right  royal  isioe 

Should  rule  this  realm:  had  I  been  worse  than ««■( 

Looser  than  loosest — think  ye  I  'd  have  peril'd 

The  pride  of  giving  birth  to  a  line  of  Kings, 

And  robb'd  my  children  of  their  sceptred  herittigiff 

Your  proofs,  my  Lords! — some  idle  words,  thatipolM 

By  less  than  me.  had  been  fbrgittten  air : 

The  force  of  words  dwells  not  on  their  mere  letten^ 

But  in  the  air,  time,  place,  and  circtimstance 

In  which  they  'ro  utter'd — the  poor  laughing  dukt 

Will  call  himself  a  King,  will  ye  indite  him 

Of  treason  ?   If  less  solemnly  I  've  apc^ien 

Or  gravely  than  beseem'd  my  queenly  state, 

T  was  partly  that  his  Grace  would  take  delight 

In  hearing  my  light  laughing  words  glance  cff; 

As  is  the  wont  in  gay  and  courtly  France : — 

Partly,  that  raised  from  such  a  lowly  amie 

Haply  to  (all  again.  I  watch'd  my  spirit. 

Lest  with  an  upstart  pride  I  might  oBend 

The  noble  Knights  whose  service  honour'd  ma. 

If  thus  I  've  err'd  through  humbleness  familiar, 

Heaven  will  forgive  the  fiiult.  though  man  be  ■i^ 

ciless ! 
To  the  rest,  my  Lords !  knowing  nought  livinf  dned 
Attaint  my  fame,  my  enemies  have  ranaack'd 
The  grave ;  the  Lady  Wingfield  hath  been  sunoHB'i 
To  speak  against  me  from  her  tomb — and  whal^— 
Vague  rumours!  that  I  will  not  say  boae  Eovy 
(I  '11  have  more  charity  to  the  dead  than  they 
To  me),  but  pardonable  error,  seal 
For  the  King's  honour,  may  have  swollen  to 
Which  if  ye  trust,  not  the  shrined  Vestal  'a  pore 
My  liords.  my  I^ords.  ye  better  know  than  I 
What  subtle  arts,  what  gilded  promises 
Have  been  employ *d  to  make  the  noble  KnighM 
My  fellow  criminals,  my  Accosera !  which 
Might  not  have  piirchnscd  life  by  Ihia  baa 
And  crept  into  a  late  and  natural  grave? 
But  let  me  ask,  my  Lords,  who,  base  enough. 
And  so  disloyal,  as  t*  abuse  thus  groasly 
The  bounties  of  so  good  a  King,  had  risen 
To  this  wild  prodigality  of  honour. 
For  a  kxwe  woman  to  lay  down  his  head 
And  taint  his  name,  his  bkxxl  with  infanyf 
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For  thifl  bentted  boy!— my  Lords,  I  know  not 

If  to  rebut  thk  charge  with  wrboi  ■peceh ; 

Such  M  it  it,  my  Lords,  this  roodeit  beaaty 

Bfado  me  a  Queen,  and  other  Kings  disdain'd  not 

To  lay  their  flattering  incense  at  its  shrine. 

My  Lords,  there 's  none  amongst  your  noblesi  sooi, 

Rich  in  ancestral  titles,  none  so  moulded 

By  nature's  cunning  symmetry,  so  high 

In  station,  but  my  favour  had  endanger'd 

His  truth  t'  his  King  .--and  1, 1  that  disdain*d 

Less  than  a  crown,  with  wayward  wantonness 

Demean  me  to  a  half  form'd,  base-bom  slave ! — 

I  do  demand — if  that  ye  will  not  damn 

Your  names  to  everlasting  infiuny — 

Here  in  this  court,  this  instant,  ye  Imng  forth 

This  boy :  if  with  one  word  I  Ibrce  you  not 

To  do  me  justice  on  this  monstrous  slander — 

Do  wdth  me  as  ye  will.    I  *ve  done,  and  now 

Renew  an  old  petition : — if  the  King, 

Abased  and  cheated  of  his  \%*onied  mercies. 

Hath  sworn  my  death ;— so  order  it,  I  pray  you, 

That  on  my  head  alone  fiill  all  his  wrath : 

Let  theee  untainted  gentlemen  go  free. 

And  mine  all-honour'd  Brother.    Spare  the  King 

The  anger  of  uimecessary  crime. 

And  with  less  blood  defile  ]rour  own  fiur  mmea. 

NOEFOLK. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  first  this  Court  commanda 
Too  lay  aside  the  state  and  ornaments 
or  England's  Queen. 

QUWKN. 

As  cheerfully,  my  Lords, 
As  a  young  bride  her  crown  of  virgin  flowers. 

NORFOLX. 

Prisoner,  give  ear!  T,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

In  the  name  of  all  th'  assembled  Peera,  declare 

The  verdict  of  this  court : — all  circumstance. 

All  proofs  all  depositions  duly  weigh'd. 

We  do  pronounce  thee  guilty  of  High  Treason.— 

And,  further,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King, 

Adjudge  thy  body  to  be  burnt  with  fire, 

Or  thine  head  severed  from  thy  guilty  shoulders. 

QUEKM. 

Lofd  God  of  Hosts!— the  way !  the  truth !  the  life! 

TImni  know*st  me  guiltless ;  yet,  oh !  visit  not 

Oki  these  miqudging  men  their  wrongful  sentence^ 

Show  them  that  mercy  they  deny  to  me. 

Ify  Lords,  my  Lords,  your  sentence  I  impeach  not ! 

Te  have,  no  doubt,  most  wise  and  cogent  reasooi, 

Basl  heard  perhaps  in  th'  open  court,  to  ihame 

.The  wretched  evidence  adduced.    My  Lords, 

I  sik  no  pardon  of  my  God.  for  this 

or  which  ye  've  found  me  guilty — to  the  King 

■In  penon  and  in  heart  I  've  been  most  true. 

Baply  I  've  been  unwise,  irreverent. 

And  with  unseemly  jealousies  arraign'd 

His  onenrnpled  goodness.    This  I  say  not 

T»  lengthen  out  my  too  protracted  life, 

for  God  hath  given,  will  give  me  strength  to  die. 

I  am  not  so  proudly  hmest.  but  the  grief 

or  my  suspected  chastity  is  gall 

And  wormwood  to  me ;  were  't  not  my  sole  tretiiira» 

kkM  had  pain'd  me  thus  to  see  it  Uacken'd. 


My  Lords,  I  take  my  leave ;— upon  your  heads, 
Upon  your  ftmilies,  on  all  this  kii^om. 
On  him  who  is  its  head  and  ehiefest  grace. 
The  palm  of  Europe's  sovereignty,  may  Heaveo 
Rain  blemings  to  the  end  of  time— that  moat, 
And  most  abundant,  his  redeeming  grace ! 


A  fffittMi- 

Magdauenv,  Mark  Smiatoit. 

maodalkne. 

Oh !  Mark,  Mark,  Mark,  to  find  thee  here,  and  thiv! 
Brother,  that  I  should  come  to  shame  through  thee! 
Through  thee,  my  heort's  one  pride !  I  pray'd  my  wtf 
Through  mocking  men  to  find  thee.  Some  did  spumoMb 
Did  almost  void  their  rheum  on  me ;  and  some 
Pitied  me  with  more  barbarous  charity 
That  I  'm  thy  Sister;  thou  whom  I  had  chosen 
Before  the  proudest  Knight  of  all  the  Court 
And  thou  must  die — all  croak'd  that  in  mine  ear. 
The  Ravens !  All  in  drear  accord. — 

MARK. 

Die!  die! 
Oh !  yes — the  solemn  forms  must  be  gone  throaght 
And  the  stem  sentence  read  and  regisler'd. 
And  then !— oh  then !  what  pride  of  rank,  what  dia> 

tance 
Shall  keep  two  branded  criminals  asunder! 
Oh !  pardon  me,  that  thus  my  selfish  soul 
Rejoice  in  thy  debasement :  thou  wilt  know 
What  I  have  risk'd,  have  suf&r'd,  all  for  thee. 
Oh !  what 's  the  world — its  infamy — its  pride — 
To  those  that  love  7  they  're  their  own  worid. 

MAODALXNE. 

Oh!Mufc. 
Dear  Mark,  this  dreadful  prison,  and  the  awe 
Of  death — the  guilt— -oh !  would  I  dared  deny  it; 
The  guilt  hath  made  thee  frantic :  not  a  word 
Hath  meaning  to  mine  ears — thou  look'st  on  mb. 
Not  as  a  man  cnndemn'd  to  die,  with  eyes 
All  gleaming  with  a  horrid  joy. 

MAEK. 

Thou,  too, 
Thou  only,  Magdalene,  shalt  find  fiee  entftnoe 
To  the  retired  garden  of  our  joy. 

The  abcfve,    Anqelo. 

MAEE. 

Oh!  Father  Angelo!  is  she  set  free? 

Where  is  she  gone  7  may  I  yet  follow  her. 

And  tell  her  with  what  violence  to  my  soul 

I  *ve  forced  and  bow'd  myself  to  crime  to  save  bert 

ANGELO. 

She  will  be  free  anon ;  thou  firU. 


Dost  say  BO? 
Now  will  I  wait,  and  linger  all  unseen ; 
And  when  the  massy  doors  roll  back,  and  stow 
The  huge  portcullis  groans  akmg  its  grooves. 
And  down  the  drawbridge  falls— I  shall  behold  har 
Along  the  frowning  files  of  gloomy  archers, 
Come  gliding  like  a  swan  on  tnrbkl  vrateia. 
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ANGELO. 

Deceive  thyself  no  more — I  spake  of  freedom, 
For  death  it  is  that  frees  ih'  encumber'd  spirit 
From  the  dark  prison  of  this  w-orld ;  nor  she 
Nor  thou  shall  ever  pass  these  iron  gates. 
But  to  th'  appointed  stroke  of  death. 

MAGDALENE. 

liook,  look ! 
He  cannot  speak!  he  chokes,  he  shivers! — luok. 
He  's  dying.    Oh!  already  you  have  kill'd  him. 
My  Brother,  awake ! 

ANGELO. 

Oh !  youth,  whom  Heaven  hath  chosen 
For  its  blind  instrument  to  work  the  ruin 
Of  its  most  deadly  enemy,  I  *ro  come 
To  fit  thee  for  thy  sacrifice — arise 
A  Martyr  to  the  glorious  cause.    I  open 
The  gates  of  Heaven  beiure  thy  mounting  soul. 

MARK. 

Devil!  no  man  of  God !  unmeasured  liar! 

My  soul  is  sick  at  thee.    Thou  hold  the  keys 

Of  Heaven,  thou  bloody  wretch  font  worn  7  thou  worse. 

If  worw  can  be.  than  mine  own  perjured  self. 

I  spurn  thee,  curse  ihee.  execrate  thy  faith 

And  thee! 

ANGELO. 

Die,  then!  die  lost,  accurst  for  ever! 
Go  with  thy  leprous  soul  unwash'd  to  Hell, 
To  see  what  hideous  torments  wait  on  perjury. 

HARK. 

Avaunt. 

ANGELO. 

Weak  boy  and  thankless,  whom  I  've  wrought 
To  be  a  sharer  in  this  great  design ; 
Were  thine  head  crown'd,  thy  body  rough  with  scan 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  the  joy 
And  pride  of  nations  waiting  on  thy  footsteps, 
I  'd  trample  on  thy  corpse  with  merciless  heel, 
If  o'er  it  lay  my  way  to  litl  the  throne 
Of  Peter  o'er  the  carnal  Ix)rd8  of  earth. 

MAGDALENE. 

Oh !  save  him — save  him !  I  have  heard  thee  speak 

In  language  that  might  melt  the  stoniest  hearts; 

I  *ve  heard  thee  pray  with  such  soul-kindling  warmth 

Beside  the  bed  of  our  departed  Mother, 

That  iron  bonds  had  burst  like  flax  before  thee. 

ANGFI^. 

It  stands  not  in  my  pow  or ;  but  oh !  rash  youth. 
Go  not  a  rebel  to  the  Church,  to  meet 
The  Church's  Lord  :— kneel,  I  entreat  thee,  kneel ; 
Let  me  not  say  I  've  slain  thy  soul ;  confess. 
Repent,  and  be  absolved. 

MARK. 

A  vnunt ! — away ! — 
Wa»h  tliine  own  houI  from  thine  own  sins !  kneel  thou, 
IIowI  ii»r  thy  crimes,  thy  treasons,  and  thy  murders! 
And,  if  Christ  give  me  power  to  pardon  thee. 
Twill  more  avail  thee  in  thy  hour  of  need 
Than  all  thy  formal  conjuring  absolutions. 
With  her — with  her — the  gracious,  good,  and  chaste, 
I  *ll  take  my  everlasting  portion ;  trust 
Even  where  she  trusts;  go  where  she  goes Oh\  no. 


My  perjuries!  my  murders!  when  tajwonl 
Would  rise  to  track  the  starlight  path  of  hen, 
They'll  hiss  me,  howl  me  down,  down  dowii  H 

blackness. 
To  horror,  now  the  element  of  my  aoul. 

▲NGBLO. 

The  bell !  Tt  sounds  for  thee,  it  summons  thee, 
I  hear  the  trampling  feet  down  the  long  galleries; 
The  grating  bolts  fall  back:  kneel,  kneel — theChoid 
Will  pardon  thy  wild  words — be  reconciled. 

MARK. 

Off! — I  will  have  ru)  share  or  portion  with  yoa. 
Think  you  your  crimes  and  murders,  ye,  no  PrisM 
Of  the  great  God  of  Truth  and  Holineas. 
Will  not  oot-preach  you  from  the  face  of  earth  : 
This  air  at  length  shall  purify  itself 
From  yaar  curst  doctrines. 

▲.NGCLO. 

Saints  and  holy  Aogsh 
Hear  not  his  blasphemies !  but  thee,  my  daaghlo; 
Will  I  bestow  among  some  holy  Sisters. 

MAGDAL.ENE. 

With  thee,  my  Brother's  Murderer  7  thee,  whiMgBb 
Has  tainted  his  immortal  soul  with  ain ! 
Sir,  I  'm  a  weak  and  foolish  maid ;  I  know  ooC 
The  nice  distinction  of  your  rival  creeds ; 
3ut  this  I  know— 't  is  not  the  faith  of  Christ, 
Of  Christ  the  merciful,  the  sinless  Christ, 
To  guile  an  innocent  youth  tn  such  a  sin. 
And  make  a  murderer  of  a  heart  had  paused 
To  take  the  meanest  insect's  life.    Oh !  Brother, 
Dear  Brother.  I  will  die  with  thee ;  they  11  leave 
A  comer  in  thy  narrow  bed  where  I 
May  creep  and  hide  my  weary  head. 

ANGELO. 

Be  wiia. 

MAODALEXK. 

No— if  I  may  not  die,  I  *11  star\*e— I  'il  beg— 
I  '11  serve  the  basest  and  most  loathsome  ciBot, 
Ere  owe  my  pittance  to  my  Brother's  murdem. 

ANGELO. 

They  're  here— they  are  at  the  door. 

MAODALKXE. 

Ah!^ 

MARK. 

Peace,  my  SiMi! 
Look  you,  I  'm  calm.    I  've  hope — but  not  of  lil^ 
T  '11  tell  thee— hark!  I  will  go  forth— I  'II  stand 
Before  the  public  eye — and  then  and  there 
;  I  will  undo  the  deadly  crime  I  *ve  done; 
Unswonr  what  I  have  sworn,  with  such  stnmfe  (adi 
That  they  perforce  shall  cancel  their  rash  doom. 
And  she  shall  live,  and  not  quite  curse  my  lus—y' 
Though  their  drums  roll,  and  trompels  blan.  1 1 

shriek 
The  audible  troth — and  I  *11  lay  me  down 
And  take  my  quiet  death — my  quivering  tongae 
Still  murmuring  of  her  slander'd  innooenoe. 
And  God  shall  give  me  grace  not  to  denoonoe  ttit; 
Thou  shalt  live  on,  and  eat  thy  heart  to  see 
Thy  frufttrete  malice.    Live,  and  still  briiold 
Man  aAer  roan,  and  kingdom  after  kingdoo. 


ANNE   BOLEYN. 
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le  faith  that  perjures — murdere !  Hark ! 
>re— oh,  Magdalene! — Farewell. 

MAGDALENE. 

Not  yet, 
t  yet ;  mere  *8  none  to  pray  for  thee 
e  's  none  lo  wind  thy  corpne — to  weep, 
lit 

MARK. 

Cnll  on  Chrint,  my  Sister, 
lone;  cry  loudly,  fervently. 
Te— come,  come. 

MAGDALENE. 

(io  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 
(  brink,  into  the  i^rnvo :  f^  on ; 
lork'd  perforce  from  thee.  I  'U  follow. 

ANOELO  (ahnc). 
lat  thrice  deniedst  the  Lord  of  Life, 
m  Rock  on  which  th'  Ktemal  Chnrch 
:hou  know'nt.  O  Peter !  that  in  zeal 
{•mviniir  throne,  aiminst  my  nature, 
A-ay  this  life.    Oh !  if  thy  servant 
:  deservetl  by  this  self-sacrifice, 
thy  powerful  intercession  stand 
B  soul  and  endless  iHimini^.    Grant 
1 1  will  pay.  while  life  Is  mine, 
'nil  MX)n  the  Puneratorial  fires, 
»f  Paradise  come  breathing  o'or 
spirit ! 

So  on  to  death,  poor  youth, 
don'd,  not  unwept  by  him 
rhou  scornest  now ;  but  thou  shalt  own 
re  all  motives  and  all  hearts  are  known. 

A  Chamber  in  the  Tower. 

QUEES. 

will  they  keep  up  this  heavy  din 
'jckinp  me  with  hope,  that  now 
r  're  knollinr — roll  on  rr)ll,  and  clash 
Oh!  music  most  unmusical! 

soundcfit  but  when  graves  are  open, 
^'  hearts  are  hroakincr,  and  pale  orphans 
leir  handM  above  a  silent  bier. — 

have  runjr.  four  now  are  dust,  thou  only 
my  Brother!  thou  art  kneeling  now, 

jjestir  neck A  pause— more  long 

h\  ;  hnth  the  mercy  of  the  King — 

rather? — phalt  thou  rush  again 
•  >rofhor>  arms,  ond  tell  her  yet 

II  childless? Still  no  sound !— alas ! 

lat  the  rapture  of  deep  pity, 

iiion  of  his  noble  l>eorinp, 

1  hands  at  their  blood-reeking  work, 

spell  of  silence  o'er  all  sr>und. — 
iw-rollinp  doubling  drum— I  hear  thee! 
hat  summon 'st  lo  no  earthly  temple ! 
w  a  worehipper  in  Heaven,  my  brother, 
!»lic  spirit  ninires  free 
r  worhls.  confest  th'  immortal  kindred 

angels — for  thy  heaven-caught  fire. 
It  fire  sprang  upward,  and  made  pure 
I  air  of  this  world  as  it  pass'd. 


My  child — my  mother — ^they  'v«  forbidden  me 
To  see  once  more  on  earth  your  dear  loved  facet ; 
There  'a  mercy  in  their  harshness — here  's  no  plnot 
To  entertain  the  future  Queen  of  F^ngland, 
And  God  hath  given  me  courage  to  keep  dovrn 
The  mother  in  my  heart ;  thou  too,  my  parent. 
What  hadst  thou  done  but  lorn  my  heart  aaundert 
And  all  distracted  my  calm  thoughts  of  Heaven f 

Enter  Sir  William  Kingrton. 

QUEEN. 

Now  all  is  o'er  with  thoae  brave  gentlemen — 
Hiey  died,  I  know,  Sir,  as  they  lived,  right  noUy. 

KINGSTON. 

They  gave  their  aouls  to  their  Refleemer,  Lady, 
With  pioteatationa  of  your  Highnesa*  innocence, 
T  was  their  sole  care  and  thought  in  death ;  tbtf 

dared 
Heaven's  utmost  vengeance  if  they  falsely  awore. 

QUEEN. 

And  that  false  youth,  clear'd  he  our  honour? 

KINGSTON. 

Loud 
He  shriek'd  and  struggled,  not  with  fear  of  death* 
But  with  the  burthen  of  some  painful  secret 
He  would  unfold— the  rapid  exeaitioner 
Cut  short  his  wailing. 

QUERN. 

Moat  unrighteous  speed ! 

KI.NQSTON. 

Tour  Miyesty  *s  prepared  ? 

QUEEN. 

Oh!  pomp  of  phrase. 
To  tell  a  shuier  to  prepare  for  judgment ; 
And  yet,  I  think,  Christ  Jesus,  through  thy  blood, 
I  'm  but  about  to  change  an  earthly  crown 
For  one  that  *8  amaranth. 

There  is  no  end 
Of  the  unexhausted  bounties  of  the  King : 
He  made  me  first  the  Marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
Duchess  of  Doraet,  then  his  sceptred  Queen ; 
And  now  a  new  advancement  he  preparea  me, 
One  of  Heaven's  angels. — 

Is  it  true.  Sir  William, 
Tou  Ve  brought  from  Calais  a  most  dextrous  craftsman 
Tn  th*  art  of  death  ? — here 's  much  ado,  good  truth. 
To  smite  asunder  such  a  neck  as  this, 
My  own  alight  hands  grasp  easily. 

Ye  weep 
To  see  me  smile — I  smile  to  sec  you  weep. 
I  have  no  tears:  I  have  been  reading  o'er 
His  agony  that  sufl&r'd  on  the  cross 
For  such  poor  sinners  as  myself,  and  lliere 
Mine  eyes  spent  all  their  moisture. 

Kl.yGSTON. 

We  rejoice 
To  aee  your  Highness  meet  your  doom  thus  calmly. 

QrEEN. 

I  am  to  die— what 's  that  ?— why.  thou  and  I 
And  all  of  ua  die  every  night;  and  duly 
Mora  to  our  spirits*  resurrection  comes 
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With  ftmy  light,  fresh  flowera,  and  birds'  tweet  an- 

theim; 
Bat  when  our  grave  '■  our  bed.  that  instant  cornea 
A  rooming,  not  of  this  wfirld's  treacherous  light, 
But  fresh  with  palms,  and  musical  wiih  angels. 
Oh !  but  a  cruel,  shameful,  public  death — 
There 's  no  disease  will  let  the  spirit  loose 
With  less  keen  anguish  than  the  sudden  axe ! 
And  for  the  shame — the  sense  of  that 's  within ! 
I  *ve  thoughts  brook  no  communion  or  with  that 
Or  fear.    My  death  the  Lord  may  moke  a  way 
T  advance  his  gracious  purpose  to  this  land : 
There  'II  be,  will  see  a  delicate  timid  woman 
Lay  down  her  cheerful  head  upon  the  block 
As  on  a  silken  pillow ;  when  they  know 
T  was  Christ  that  even  at  that  dread  hour  rebuked 
Weak  Nature's  fears,  returning  home,  they  *I1  kneel 
And  seek  that  power  that  turns  our  death  to  triumph. — 
Sir,  are  you  ready  ? — they  '11  allow  me  time 
To  pray  even  there. — Go  forward.  Sir,  we  '11  follow. 


1%e  Scaffold, 

QUEKN. 

My  fellow  rabjecta,  I  am  here  to  die ! 
The  law  hath  judged  me — to  the  law  I  bow. 
He  that  doth  know  all  hearts,  before  whose  throne. 
Ere  ye  have  reach'd  your  homes,  I  shall  stand  trem- 
bling— 
God  knows — I  've  lived  as  pure  and  chaste  as  snow 
New  fallen  from  heaven ;  yet  do  not  ye,  my  friend^ 
Presumptuous  judge  anew  my  dangerous  cause. 
Lest  ye  blaspheme  against  the  wonted  goodness 
Of  the  King's  Grace — ^most  merciful  and  gentle 
I  've  ever  known  him,  and  if  e'er  betray'd 
From  his  kind  nature,  by  most  cogent  reasons. 
Adore  the  hidden  secrets  of  his  justice 
As  ye  would  Heaven's.    Beseech  you,  my  good  friends, 
If  in  my  plenitude  of  power  I  've  done 
Not  all  the  good  I  might,  ye  pardon  me : — 
If  there  be  here  to  whom  1  've  spoken  harshly 


Or  proudly,  humbly  I  entreat  frtfgiv^ 
— No,  Sir,  I  'II  wear  no  bandage  o'er  nine  eyes. 
For  they  can  look  on  death,  and  will  not  shrink. 
Beseech  you.  Sirs,  with  modesty  unrobe  rae. 
And  let  my  women  have  the  decent  chaige 
Of  my  poor  body. 

Now,  God  ble«  the  King, 
And  nake  his  Gospel  shine  throughout  the  land! 


NOTES. 


Note  1. 

From  the  CsrtlniMaa's  decimaled 

The  execution  of  the  Prior  and  aeveni  oflki 
Brethren  of  the  Carthusian  Monaacery  for  denying  At 
King's  Supremacy,  was  emongat  the 
transactions  of  this  period,  the  chief  guilt  of ' 
must  be  atlribntad  to  the  nnrelenting  dispoaliM  tf 
tbeKiiw. 

Notes. 

In  that  prood  Prdate's  heart  a  noble  eboii 
I  toach*d,  DOW  baip  we  on  a  baser  strias. 


All  writeiB  agree  in  the  unprincipled  and 
character  of  the  Countess  of  Rochfbrd,  who 
at  a  subsequent  period  for  being  accessaiy  IB  At 
criminal  conduct  of  Queen  Catharine  Howard. 

Note  a 
8baniflndjastios.BirT 

The  singular  conduct  and  language  of  Anne  arbn 
she  was  arrested  is  strictly  historical.  See  Bcim^ 
History  of  the  Reformatum. 

Note  4. 

ThaLeUsr. 

This  is  liule  rocfe  than  a  rersification  of  tbe 
brated  lener;  the  aothentidty  of  which  &fr. 
pears  to  have  catabliahed. 
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A   DRAMATIC   POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHARACTERS. 


poem  18  founded  on  the  following  part  of  the 
of  Saint  Margaret  She  was  the  daughter 
tthen  prieit,  and  beloved  by  Olybius,  the  Pre- 
he  East,  who  wished  to  marry  her.  The  reat 
•gend  I  have  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  dia- 
d  to  fill  up  the  outline  as  ray  own  imagination 
)d.  Gibbon  has  so  well  condensed  all  the  in- 
n  which  remains  to  us  from  Sirabo,  Chrysos- 
xMnen,  and  the  writings  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
to  Antioch,  the  Temple  and  sacred  grove  of 
.  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
I  florid,  and  too  glowing  description,  most  of 
sions  to  these  subjects  contained  in  the  poem, 
■age  occurs  in  his  twenty-third  chapter, 
nartyrologists  have  dwelt  almost  exclusively 
outward  and  bodily  sufferings  of  the  early 
na.  They  have  described  with  almost  ana- 
precision  the  various  methods  of  torture.  The 
ence  has  been,  the  neglect  of  their  writings ; 
sing  which  a  mind  of  the  least  sensibility 
with  such  loathing  and  abhorrence  from  the 
detail  of  suffering,  as  to  become  insensible  to 
a  resignation,  the  simple  devotion,  the  exult- 
le  of  the  sufferer.  But  these  writers  have 
ind  briefly  noticed  the  inlemal  and  mental 
to  which  the  same  circumstances  inevitably 

the  converts.  The  surrender  of  life,  when 
ured  roost  highly  gif\ed  with  the  blessings  of 
•nee;  the  literal  abandonment  of  this  world, 
U  its  pleasures,  its  riches,  and  its  glories  were 
'  power;  the  violent  severing  of  those  ties, 
he  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity  had  the  more 
d ;  the  self-denial,  not  of  the  ungodly  lusts, 
he  most  innocent  afllections ;  that  last  and  most 
onflicl,  when  "  brother  delivered  brother  unto 
ind  the  father  the  child,"  when  **a  man's  foes 
lose  of  his  own  household,** — it  was  from  such 
oc  those  of  the  fire  and  the  stake  alone,  that 
ek  religion  of  Christ  came  forth  triumphant 

a  situation  it  has  been  my  object  to  represent 
k)  of  a  young  and  tender  female ;  and  I  have 
I  to  Christianity  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
iturol  of  Heathen  superstitions — the  worship 
Sod.  The  reader,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  re- 
that  although  the  following  poem  is  in  roost 
work  of  imagination,  there  were  multitudes 
ftUy  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  fiiith  of  Christ, 
nrcorostances  equally  appalling  and  afflictive ; 
;  &ith,  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  they 
monstrativa  evidence  in  their  power  and  in 
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OLTBitTS,  Prtfed  of  ike  EatL 

Vopiscus. 

Macer,  Governor  of  the  City. 

Callias,  Prieit  ofApotio. 


Fabiitb.  Bishop  of  Antioch, 

DlODOTUS,  i 

Charinus,      >   Cyittkau, 
Calantuiab,   7 


Opcws. 
Cititenth 
Chrittiana. 
A  Shepherd, 

Margarita,  daughter  of  CaQioM, 
Maidens  of  Antioch. 

SCENE.— iln/iocA  in  the  reign  qfthe  Emperor  Prcbut, 
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SCENE. 

The  Front  tf  the  Tempie  of  ApoOe,  in  the  Daphne 

near  Antioch, 

OLTBitJB,  Macer,  Romans,  dtitens  ofAntioehf  CaLp 

LIAS,  Priests. 

CHORUS  OF  TOUTHS. 

Lord  of  the  golden  day ! 

That  hoM'st  thy  fiery  way, 
Oat^iaizling  from  the  heavens  each  waning  star; 

What  time  Aurora  fair 

With  loose  dew-dropping  hair. 
And  the  swift  Hours  have  yoked  thy  radiant  car. 

Thou  mountest  Heaven's  blue  steep, 

And  the  univerml  sleep 
From  the  wide  world  withdraws  its  misty  veil ; 

The  silent  cities  wake, 

Th*  encamped  armies  shake 
Their  unfuri'd  banners  in  the  frsabening  gmle 

The  basking  eorth  displays 

Her  green  breast  in  the  blaxe ; 
And  all  the  Gods  upon  Olympus*  head. 

In  haughty  joy  behold 

The  trampling  coursers  bold 
Obey  thy  sovereign  reign  with  stately  tread. 
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CHORUS  OP  MAIDENS. 

Lord  of  the  speaking  lyre ! 

That  with  a  touch  of  fire 
Strikeat  muBic,  which  delays  the  charmed  sphi 

And  with  a  soft  control 

Doat  steal  away  the  soul, 
And  draw  from  melting  eyes  delicious  tears — 

Thou  the  dead  hero's  noma 

Dost  sanctify  to  fame, 
£mbalm'd  in  nch  and  ever-fragrant  Terse ; 

In  every  sunlit  clime. 

Through  all  eternal  time 
Assenting  lands  his  deathless  deeds  rshearse. 

The  lovesick  damsel,  laid 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 
Drinks  from  thy  cup  of  song  with  raptured  ear. 

And,  dead  to  all  around. 

Save  the  sweet  bliss  of  sound, 
Sits  heedless  that  her  souFs  beloved  is  near 

ciiORUS  OF  Yoirrus. 

Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 

Whose  fiiteful  arrows  go 
like  shafts  of  lightning  from  the  quivering  string  i 

Pierced  through  each  scaly  fold, 

Enormous  Python  roll'd. 
While  thou  triumphant  to  the  sky  didst  spring ; 

And  scorn  and  beauteous  ire 

Steep'd  with  ennobling  fire 
Thy  quivering  lip  and  all  thy  beardless  face ; 

Loose  flew  thy  clustering  hair. 

While  thou  the  trackless  air 
Didst  walk  in  all  thine  own  celestial  grace. 

CHORIJB  OF  MAIDENS. 

Lord  of  the  holy  spring. 

Where  the  Nine  Sisters  sing, 
Their  dearest  haunt,  our  Syrian  Castaly, 

There  ofl  the  entranced  maid. 

By  the  cool  waters  laid, 
Feels  all  her  labouring  bosom  full  of  thee : 

The  kings  of  earth  stand  near 

In  pale  religious  fear ; 
The  purple  Sovereign  of  imperial  Rome 

In  solemn  awe  hath  heard 

The  wild  prophetic  word, 
lliat  spake  the  cloud- wrapt  mymtery  of  his  doom. 

CHORUS  OF  YOUTHS. 

Lord  of  the  gorgeous  shrine, 

Where  to  thy  form  divine 
The  snow-white  line  of  lessening  pillars  leads; 

And  all  the  frontispiece. 

And  every  sculptured  frieze. 
Is  rich  and  breathing  with  thy  godlike  deeds. 

Here  by  the  lulling  deep 
Thy  mother  seems  to  sleep 
Oa  the  wild  margin  of  the  floating  isle ; 
Her  new'bom  infants,  thou, 


And  she  the  vrood-Nymph  now, 
lie  slumbering  on  her  breast,  and  slumbering  mik. 


Here  in  her  pride  we 

The  impious  Niobe, 
'Bfid  all  her  boasted  race  in  slaughter  piled. 

Folding  in  vain  her  vest. 

And  cowering  with  fond  breaai 
Over  her  last,  her  youngest,  loveliest  child. 

CHORUS  OF  MAlDKifl. 


Lord  of  the  cyprpss  grove. 

That  here  in  baffled  k>ve 
The  soft  Thessalisn  maid  didst  atill 

Until  her  snowy  foot 

In  the  green  earth  took  root. 
And  in  thine  arma  a  verdant  laurel  grew. 

And  still  thy  tenderest  beams 

Over  our  foiling  streama 
At  shadowy  eve  delight  to  hover  long ; 

They  to  Orontes'  tide 

In  liquid  music  glide 
Through  banks  that  bkissom  their  sweet  oount 

And  still  in  Daphne's  bower 
Thou  wanderest  many  an  hour. 

Kissing  the  turf  by  her  light  footsteps  trod ; 
And  Nymphs  at  noontide  deep 
Start  from  their  dreaming  aleep^ 

And  in  his  glory  see  the  bright-hair*d  God. 

CHORUS  OF  TOUTHS  AND  UAIVKK^ 

Phmbus  Apollo,  hear ! 

Great  Lycian  king,  appear. 
Come  from  thy  Cynthian  steep,  or  Xanthns* 

Here  to  thy  Syrian  home 

In  visible  godhead  come. 
And  o'er  our  land  thy  dioiceBt  infloenoe  pou; 


CALUA8. 

Break  off  the  hjrmn.    And  now  the  soleaui  riM 
Are  duly  paid ;  the  hundred  steers  have  bled; 
O'er  all  the  Temple  the  rich  incense  curls 
In  clouds  of  fragrance;  and  the  golden  caps 
i  In  generous  Ubation  have  pour'd  forth 
The  honied  wine ;  and  all  along  the  ahade 
Of  sacred  Daphne  hath  your  pomp  been  led, 
Waking  the  slumbering  echoes  from  their  cavsit 
To  multiply  the  adoring  lo  Pean 
To  great  ApoUa 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

Callias!  our  God, 
That  jreaterday  on  our  Clean  games 
Shone  with  a  splendour,  even  as  though  a  vail. 
Which  to  that  day  had  dimm'd  his  foil  divinity. 
Had  been  rent  off;  our  God  hath  centred  now 
As  'twere  the  gather'd  light  of  many  nooos 
Within  his  orb  to  hoooar  this  our  fostivaL 

MACER. 

Nor  wonder!  for  did  ever  elder  Greece. 
,  When  all  her  citiea  and  her  kings  were  met 
I  On  the  Olympic  plain,  or  where  the 
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ildnf  fkte,  apon  her  Delphic  tripod, 
ler  rite,  or  itatelier  ceremony, 
ler  or  more  spotlees  hecatomtw, 
t  the  immortal  Gods  ? 


loc  costlier. 


OLTBIbS. 


MACEB. 


Great  Rome 


What,  then,  i»  wanting  ? 


SECOND  PRIEST. 

!t  die  crown  and  palm-like  gmce  of  allr    - 
sd  virgin,  on  whose  footsteps  Beauty 
e  a  handmaid ;  whose  most  peerless  form 
nnbodied  air,  and  pure  as  ivory 
)lish*d  by  the  skilful  statuary, 
the  priestess'  long  and  flowing  robes» 
ir  scarce-erring  worship  doth  adore 
aot  rather  than  the  God. 

THIRD  PRIEST. 

The  maid 
▼ing  lyre  so  eloquently  speaks, 
deserted  grove  the  silent  birds 
rating  o'er  her ;  and  we  human  hearers 
lath  lees  as  the  marbles  on  the  walls, 
o  themselves  seem  touch'd  to  listening  life^ 
ate  with  the  inspiring  ecstasy. 

FIRST  ROMAN. 

an*st  the  daughter  of  the  holy  Callias ; 
rbeld  her,  when  the  thronging  people 
lund,  yeC  parted  still  to  give  her  way, 
lie  blue  enamour'd  waves,  when  fiitt 
mm  Goddess  in  her  rosy  shell 
»  calm  ocearL 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

Margarita,  come, 
thy  aonelesB  grace,  thy  flowing  locks 
with  the  laurel  of  the  God ;  the  Ijrre 
U  Id  thy  slow  and  musical  steps, 
bl  't  would  return  the  harmony 
0  thy  touch  it  wins. 

THIRD  PRIEST. 

Come,  Margarita, 
%  this  bashful,  timorous  delay 
thee  well,  and  thou  wilt  come  the  lovelier, 
B  a  late  long-look 'd  for  flower  in  spring. 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

It!  some  one  of  the  sacred  priests 
id  in  Apollo's  name  call  forth 
y  maideiL 

CALLIAS. 

Shame  upon  the  child, 
B  vrill  make  th'  assembled  lords  of  Antiocb, 
ireign  Rome's  imperial  Prefect,  wait 
ward  pleasure. 

DETH  PRIEST  {returning  from  witkin.) 

Callias! 


CALLIAS. 


Ha!  what  DOW? — 


FOURTH  PRIEST. 


CALLIAS. 

Hath  lightning  smitten  thee  to  siloica  f 
Or  hath  some  sinister  and  angry  sign. 
The  Ueeding  statue  of  the  god,  or  birds 
Obscene  within  the  secret  sanctuary, 
Appall'dtheet 

FOURTH  PRIEST. 

In  the  holy  place  we  sought  her; 
Trampled  in  dust  we  fourid  the  laurel  crown. 
The  lyT9  unstrung  cast  down  upon  the  pavement; 
And  the  dishonour'd  robes  of  prophecy 
Scattar'd  unseemly  here  and  there — and 

CALUAS. 

What? 

FOURTS  PRIl 


And  Margarita  was  not  there. 

CAI«UAS. 

Not  there! 
My  child  not  there!  Prefect  Olybius, 
This  is  thy  deed — I  knew  that  Uiou  didst  love  her* 
And  mine  old  heart  was  ptoud  to  see  thee  stand 
Before  her  presence,  awed ;  the  sovereign  lord 
Of  Asia,  Rovne'k  renown'd  and  consular  captain. 
Awed  by  my  timid,  blushing  child ;  whom  now 
His  Roman  soul  hath  nobly  dared  to  rend 
From  her  afflicted  fother. 

OLTBIUS. 

Holy  Callias, 
By  Man,  my  god,  thoa  wrong'st  me ! 

CALLIAS. 

Oh,  my  Lord! 
Tjrrant,  not  lord !  inhuman  ravnher ! 
Dissembling  Tarquin ! — but  it  is  no  (able, 
That  great  Apollo  once  avenged  his  prieat. 
When  broke  the  wasting  plague  o'er  Agaaiemiioii, 
And  all  the  myriad  ships  of  Greece. 


OLTBIUS. 


Old 


But  that  thy  daughter's  unforgottea  loveiineas 
Hallows  thy  wiath— 

CALUAS. 

By  Heaven !  yet  1 11  hare  Jusdoi^ 
If  I  do  travel  to  the  emperor's  throne. 
I  MI  raise  a  cry  so  loud,  that  all  the  palace 
In  which  great  Caosar  dwells,  the  Capitol, 
And  ev«y  stone  within  the  Eternal  City, 
Shall  with  my  wrongs  resound.  Ah,  fond  old  man ! 
My  trembling  limbs  have  kiat  their  only  stay. 
And  that  sweet  voice  that  otter'd  all  n^  wkhes, 
Reading  them  in  my  secret  heart  within. 
Shall  never  thrill  again  upon  mine  ears! 
I  may  go  wandering  forth  another  (Edipos, 
But  with  no  fond  Antigone 

CITIZENS. 

Harii!  htaki 
A  trumpet  sound !  a  messenger  fiom  Rome. 

CALLIAS. 

From  Rome!  from  Rome !  it  is  thy  doom,  destroyer! 
The  sunbeams  have  beheld  thy  deed  of  shame^ 
And  have  proclaim'd  it;  the  arraigning  winds 
Have  blown  my  iqjuriea  and  thy  disgrace 
Over  tha  wide  face  of  the  UsCaning  earth ; 
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A  ad  Cssar'i  arm  of  justice  ia  ootstretch'd 
To  strike  and  punish ! 

Tkeabcve,  Voriscus. 

V0PI8CUS. 

Great  Olybius, 
I  am  the  bearer  of  the  emperor's  mandate. 
Would  I  might  add  of  wonted  thanks  and  praise. 
T  is  said  that  here  in  Antioch,  the  high  place 
And  chosen  sanctuary  of  those  Galileans, 
Who  with  their  godless  and  incestuous  rites 
Offend  the  thousand  deities  of  Rome, 
Making  them  waste  our  mildew'd  lands  with  dearth, 
Attaint  our  wholesome  airs  with  pestilence, 
And  shake  th'  indignant  earth,  even  till  our  cities. 
With  ail  their  unwam'd  multitudes,  sink  down 
Into  the  sudden  yawning  chasms  beneath  them  ;— 
Tis  said,  even  here  Olybius  hath  let  sleep 
The  thunden  of  the  law,  which  should  have  smitten 
With  the  stem  frequency  of  angry  Jove, 
When  with  fierce  storms  he  darkens  half  the  wiwld ! 
Wherefore,  instead  of  flying  in  close  haunts 
And  caves,  and  woods,  the  stem  extermination, 
They  climb  our  palaces,  they  crowd  our  camps. 
They  cover  all  our  wide  and  boundless  realms ; 
While  the  sad  Priests  of  all  our  Gods  do  sit 
Round  their  cold  altars  and  ungifted  shrines, 
Waiting  in  vain  for  victim  or  oblation. 

OLYBIUS. 

It  moves  no  wonder  that  Vopiscus  comes 

To  taunt  with  negligence  Olybius*  rule. 

Not  ignorant  that  Vopiscus  were  well  pleased 

If  that  this  F^tem  Prefecture  should  pass 

To  abler  hands,  perchance  his  own. — To  the  charge. 

It  is  most  true  that  I  have  sought  to  stay 

This  frenzy,  not  with  angry  fire  and  sword, 

But  with  a  loAy  and  contemptuous  mercy. 

That  scom'd  too  much  to  punish.    For  my  heart 

Was  sick  of  seeing  beardless  youth  and  age 

Wearying  the  palPd  and  glutted  executioner; 

Exhausting  all  the  subtlest  arts  of  torture 

With  cheerful  patience :  even  soft  maidens  moving, 

WIthflower-crown'd  locks,  and  pale  but  smiling  cheeks. 

To  the  consuming  fire,  as  to  their  bridal. 

I  saw  in  this  wild  scorn  of  death  a  grandeur 

Worthy  a  nobler  cause;  'twas  Roman  virtue, 

Though  not  fbr  Roman  glory.    But,  Vo|hscus, 

I  am  not  one  that  wears  a  subject's  duty 

Loose  and  cast  off*  whene'er  the  changeful  will 

Would  clothe  itself  in  sole  authority. 

The  edict  of  the  Emperor  is  to  me 

As  the  unrepealed  word  of  fate.    To  death 

It  doth  devote  these  Christians,  and  to  death 

My  voice  shall  doom  them.    Not  Vopiscus'  self, 

Whom  I  invite  to  share  my  stem  tribunal, 

But  shall  confess  th'  obedience  of  Olybius. 

THI  PKOPLE. 

Long  live  the  Christians*  scourge ! — long  live  Olybius! 
Haste,  drag  them  forth,  the  accursed  of  our  goda. 

SECOND  PUBT. 

She  oomea— aha  is  here — Che  beauteous  Maigarita. 

CALLIA8. 

My  ehild!  and  thou  art  brMtfaing  still!— Come  back 


Unto  my  desolate  heart— thy  father,  child— 
These  choking  tears!  they  would  not  flow  bat  imr. 

MARGARITA. 

Dear  father! 

CAZJLIAB. 

Bat,  sweet  daughter,  how  is  this. 
Upon  our  solemn  day  of  festival. 
Thus  darkly  clad,  and  on  thy  cloee-bound  locks 
Ashes,  and  sackcbth  on  thy  tender  limbs ! 

MARQAEITA. 

I  thought  the  rites  had  bean  o'erpaaa'd  are  aaw, 
Or 

CAI.UAS. 

Hath  tho  god  afflicted  thee,  my  child? 

MARGARITA. 

My  God,  indeed,  afllicta  me,  father. 

OLTBItTa. 


We  moum,  that  we  must  leave  th*  imperfect  rilM. 
Deeply  we  mourn  it,  when  bright  Margarita 
Vouchsafes  her  late  and  mueh-deaired  pcessnoa 
So  on  to-morrow  for  our  Judgment  Hall. 
Let  all  the  fires  be  kindled,  and  bring  forth 
The  lung  disused  racks,  and  fatal  engines. 
Their  rust  must  be  vrash'd  off  in  blood.    PmUB 
That  every  giiilty  worshipper  of  Chriat 
Be  dragg'd  before  us. — Ha! 

MACER. 

What  frantic  ay 
With  insolent  inteiruption  breaka  upon 
Rome's  Prefect? 

MAMY  VOICES. 

Lo  the  priestess !  I^  the  — ^— *— ' 


SECOND  PRUEar. 
She  hath  fall'n  down  upon  her  knees ;  her  hsir 
Is  scattered  like  a  cloud  of  gold ;  her  hanh 
Are  claap'd  across  her  swelling  breast;  hersyp 
Do  hold  a  sad  communion  with  the 
And  her  lips  move,  3ret  make  no  aoond. 

THIRD  PRIEST. 


The  laurel  crowii— the  laurel  of  the  God- 
She  's  wrapt — poasess'd ! 

MAROARrrA. 

The  crown — the  crown  of  li^T 
God  give  me  grace  upon  my  bleeding  brows 
To  wear  it 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

She  is  distracted  by  our  gais— 
She  shrinks  and  trembles.    Lead  her  in :  the  tno* 
Will  pass  anon,  and  her  unsealed  lips 
Pour  forth  the  mystic  numbers,  that  msa  hesii 
And  feel  the  inspiring  deity. 

OLYBIira. 

On— away* 

THE  PEOPLE. 

Long  live  the  ChriatianB*  scourge !— kmg  live  Olyti* 

OHORin  AROOND  THE  TEMPUt 

-  PhoBbus  ApoUo,  hear! 
Great  Lycian  king  appear, 
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Cynthmn  steep,  or  Xanthus'  shore ; 

thy  Syrian  home, 

e  godhead  come, 

.nd  thy  chdccst  influence  poor. 

nORCS  ROUND  OLYBIUS. 

ly  flow'r-strewn  road, 

toipion  of  our  god. 

If  his  chosen  chief  confess'd ; 

htest  splendours  t>ask 

y  glowing  casque, 

raving  gloria  of  thy  cnat. 


The  Grow  of  Daphne. 
Evening. 

MARUARITA. 

>ugh  the  dim  licentious  Daphne, 
arkens  round  my  stealthful  steps ; 
ISO  to  rest  my  weary  limbs. 

uted,  yet  most  lovely  grove ! 
ghty  breathed  o'er  all  thy  bowers 
spring,  and  paved  thy  walks 
line  flowers — are  but  the  winds, 
IS  gentle,  sufllcr'd  to  entangle 
igs,  not  unwilling  prisoners, 
nnches,  there  to  make  sweet  murmurs 
hum,  and  melodies  of  birds, 
ices  of  the  hundred  fountains. 
Hlucent  from  the  mountain's  side, 
lelves  along  their  level  coarse 
th  their  own  soA-sliding  sounds ; 
1  idolatry,  or  worse, 
a  hmne  and  sanctuary  ? 

uien,  like  the  Hrst,  defiled 

a  like  thy  human  habitants, 

1  flowers  and  waters  have  forgot 

taod  that  made  them,  ministers 

man's  transgressions — all, 

set  nightingale !  that,  like  myself, 

thy  melancholy  song 

1  to  God not  undisturb'd — 

rf  gives  up  a  quickening  sound 
38 :— oh.  thou  that  lovest  the  holy, 
m  the  sinful — from  myself! 
fear'd— Olybius! 

Olybius.  Margarita. 

OLYBIUS. 

Margarihi, 
w  fnat  thou  hadst  wander'd  hither, 
bee,  my  love. 

MARGARITA. 

My  lord,  mine  haste 

OLYBIUS. 

What  sudden  speed  is  this  ? 
o,  our  God 

MARGARITA. 

Not  10,  my  lord. 


0LYBID8. 

What!  thoa 'it  become  a  tender  worshipper 
Of  yon  pale  crescent,  that  alone  in  heaven 
Breathes  o*er*the  world  her  cold  serenity. 
Trust  me,  my  sweet,  it  is  a  barren  service. 

MARGARITA. 

My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you  let  me  peas, 
I  have  nor  time  nor  wish 

OLTB1I78. 

Ha,  Margarita! 
At  this  luxuriout  hour,  when  all  is  mute 
But  the  fond  lover  at  his  mistress'  ear, 
Through  the  dusk  grove,  where  every  oomckiua  tree 
Bears  in  its  bark  the  record  of  ibnd  vows 
And  amorous  service— 

MARGARITA. 

Hath  the  Prefect  aeea 
Aught  loose  in  Callias'  daughter,  aught  unholy. 
That  he  would  breathe  suspicion's  tainting  blight 
On  the  pure  lily  of  her  fame  ? 

OLYBIUS. 

Ungrateful ! 
I  have  endured  this  day  for  thee  the  taunts 
Of  thy  distracted  sire ;  but  will  not  bear 
The  thought,  that  thou  art  hurrying  hence  to  hetr 
Some  favour'd  lover  pour  into  thy  soul 

MARGARITA. 

Olybius,  thou  doit  not  truly  think  it — 

I  hod  forgot Lord  Prefect,  thou  art  tyrannooi. 

That  thus  with  harsh  and  most  untimely  violence 
Impedett  my  way. 

OLYBIUS. 

Fond  maklen,  know'st  thoa  net 
That  I  am  clothed  with  power?  my  word,  my  sign 
May  drag  to  death,  whoe'er  preaomea  to  love 
Th'  admired  of  groat  Olybius. 

MARGARITA  (O^Wrf.) 

My  fuU  heart! 
And  hath  it  not  a  guilty  pleasure  still 
In  being  so  fondly,  though  so  sternly  chided  f 

OLYBIUS. 

Hear  me,  I  say,  but  weep  not,  Margarita, 
Though  thy  bright  tears  might  diadem  the  brow 
Of  Juno,  when  she  walks  th'  Olympian  clouds. 
My  pearl !  my  pride !  thou  know'st  my  soul  is  thine— 
Thine  only!  On  the  Parthians'  fiery  sands 
I  look'd  upon  the  blazing  noontide  sun. 
And  thought  bow  fovely  thou  before  his  shnne 
Wast  standing  with  thy  laurel-crowned  lockn 
And  when  my  high  triumphal  chariot  toil'd 
Through  Antioch's  crowded  streets,  when  every  hand 
Rain'd  garlands,  every  voice  dwelt  on  my  name. 
My  discontented  spirit  panted  still 
For  thy  long-ailent  lyre. 

MARGARITA. 

Oh !  let  me  onward. 
Nor  hold  me  thua,  nor  speak  thus  fondly  to  mei 

OLYBIUS. 

Thou  striveat  still  to  leave  me ;  go  then,  go. 
My  soul  disdains  to  force  what  it  would  win 
With  the  soft  violence  of  favour'd  love. 
But  ah !  toKiay — UMlay — what  meant  thine 
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From  the  proud  worship  of  thy  God  f  what  mean 
Thy  wild  and  rooumful  looka,  thy  bunrting  «yes 
So  full  of  tean,  that  weep  not  ? — Margarita, 
Thou  wilt  not  speak — (arewell,  then,  axid  forgive 
That  J  have  dared  mistrust  thee :— No,  even  now. 
Even  thus  I  '11  not  believe  but  thou  art  pure  ' 
As  the  first  dew  that  Dian's  early  foot 
Treads  in  her  deepest,  holiest  shade. — ^FaraweU ! 

MARGARITA. 

I  should  have  told  him  all,  yet  dared  not  tell  him— 

I  could  not  deeper  wound  his  generous  heart 

Than  it  endures  already.    My  Redeemer, 

If  weakly  thus  before  the  face  of  man 

I  have  trembled  to  confess  thee,  yet,  O  Lord, 

Before  thine  angels  do  not  thou  deny  me ! 

And  yet,  he  is  not  guilty  yet,  O  Saviour, 

Of  Christian  blood !  Preserve  him  in  thy  mercy 

Preserve  him  from  that  sin. — Ah,  lingering  still. 

While  lives  of  thousands  hang  upon  my  speed, — 

Away! 


The  Burial  Place  of  the  Christiane, 

Night 

Fabius,  DioDOTtJS,  CHARiBruB,  Calanthias,  etc. 

FUNERAL  ANTUKM. 

Brother,  thou  hast  gone  before  us,  and  thy  saintly  soul 

is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  aorrow  is 

unknown ; 
From  the  burthen  of  the  flesh,  and  from  care  and  fear 

releaaed, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest 

The  toilsome  way  thou  'st  traveU*d  o*er,  and  borne  the 

heavy  load. 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet  to  reach  hii 

blest  abode. 
Thou  'rt  sleeping  now,  like  Lazarus  upon  his  &ther*s 

breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest. 

Stn  can  never  taint  thee  now,  nor  doubt  thy  fidth 
il. 


Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

foil. 
And  there  thou  *rt  sure  to  meet  the  good,  whom  oa 

earth  thou  lovedst  beet. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest. 

"  Earth  to  earth/'  and  «*dust  to  dust,**  the  solemn  priest 

hath  said. 
So  we  lay  the  turf  above  thee  now,  and  we  seal  thy 

narrow  bed: 
But  thy  spirit,  brother,  aoan  away  among  the  fiutfaffal 

blest. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest 


And  when  the  Lord  shall  aummon  oa,  wfaoaa  tfaoahHl 

left  behind, 
May  we.  untainted  by  the  world,  aa  aare  a  nelcoM 

find; 
May  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace,  to  be  a  gtorkni 

guest. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troabling.  and  thi 

weary  are  at  rest 

PAB1I78. 

So  by  the  side  of  martyred  Babylaa, 

Brother,  thou  slumberest ;  silent  as  yon  staia. 

And  silent  as  the  falling  dews  around  thee. 

We  leave  thy  verdant  grave.    But  oh !  shall  we, 

When  we  put  off  the  load  of  mortal  life. 

Depart  like  thee  as  in  a  deeper  sleep. 

With  the  sweet  smile  of  life  on  the  cloaed  lips. 

Or  in  an  agony  of  mortal  pain. 

By  the  pitch'd  stake,  or  den  of  raging  lioos  t 

The  above,  Margarita. 

MARGARITA. 

I  'm  here  at  last  before  them,  and  ye  live. 

FABIU8. 

What  means  the  gentle  Neophitef 

MARGARITA. 

Good  sir, 

Thoa  hast  not  heard Hark— hark !  they  «•  » 

hind  me. 

FARHTS. 

Who,  maiden,  who  ? 

MARGARITA. 

The  Prefect*a  mihl6BB8oldi«« 
They  come  to  drag  us  to  their  Judgmeot  HalL 
Alrmdy  is  the  scourge  prepared ;  the  dmigeooi 
Ope  their  expecting  gates ;  the  outpour'd  dtf 
Pants  for  the  spectacle. 

FABIUB. 

Isitao,  my  childf 
Makes  the  fierce  Heathen  bloody  prepataliaii 
For  slaughter  f — then  must  we  for  death.    Hii  wd 
Doth  furbish  up  his  armoury  of  murder; 
We,  ours  of  patience.  We  must  gird  around  m 
Heaven's  panoply  of  faith  and  oonatancy, 
And  so  go  forth  to  war. 

MAROARFTA. 

Alas!  alas! 
If  they  should  take  thee— thee,  upon  wlion  lipi 
The  living  fire  of  inspiration  bams. 
Severing  by  gentle  force  the  willing  spirit 
From  this  low  earth,  and  pluming  it  for  heavM; 
That  makes  the  conscious  immortality 
Stir  in  our  souls,  and  pant  for  that  pure  lift 
With  Christ  beyond  the  grave.  Oh.lhoathRtl 
Our  charities  to  flow  in  heaven*a  own  ligh^ 
Like  some  bright  river  in  the  desert  aands, 
Round  which  the  gladdening  pilgrima  sinf  Ar  jif  t 
That  send'st  us  forth  to  pour  sweet  aH  and  wiM 
Into  the  bleeding  wounds ;  to  take  oar  seal 
By  the  sick  conch ;  to  shed  a  fender  healtk 
On  the  pale  prisoner's  cheek— Oh,  who  slnil  M 
The  foldleBB  sheep  to  lift's  eteraal 
When  their  good  ibephenl  *a  gooat 
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FABXCI. 


of  the  flock  ? 


Hast  thoo  forgot 


MARGARITA. 

Oh.  no— no — no — 
w  vhall  I  endure  to  tee  thy  head, 
nerable  head,  bow'd  down  to  scorn  f 
call'd  thee  father,  and  have  fondly  pray*d 
ioe  own  parent  were  like  thee ;  and  now 
behold  thy  blood  flow  drop  by  drop 
ti  the  knotted  aoourge,  or  hungry  Area 
I  upoQ  thy  shuddering  flesh. 

FABID8. 

My  child, 
thou  each  lash  that  rends  my  bleeding  skin 
teous  sign  of  brotherhood  with  Christ ; 
le  pale  Are  which  wastes  my  perishing  flesh 
eo*s  own  lambent  glory  gathering  round  ma. 

CHARINUS. 

ow.  most  holy  Fabius,  I  had  look*d 
r  and  triumph  on  thy  brow,  to  hear 
fe  may  mount  the  everlasting  heavens 
e  angelic  chariots,  wont  to  wrap 
artyr's  spirit.    Lo !  the  eternal  gatea 
their  heads  to  greet  us !  Shall  we  then 
and  pause  f  or  shall  we  not  go  forth 
;h  all  the  city  to  the  Roman's  throne 
ng  our  Christ,  and  calling  on  our  heads 
ariiying  axe  f 

CAULNTHIA8. 

Away.'  I  see 
iving  of  the  purple  robe.    The  Lord 
read  even  now  the  wine-press  in  his  wrath ; 
pia  are  labouring  forth,  the  latter  days 
their  dregs.    He  comes  t'  avenge  his  own. 
re,  no  more,  your  vain  and  bafllled  songs, 
and  True,  how  long  V*  ascend  to  heaven — 
ly  of  vintage,  and  the  day  of  dread, 
ly  of  desolation  is  at  hand, 
ly  of  vengeance! 

FABIU8. 

Cease,  Calanthias,  cease; 
ion,  Cbarinus.    Oh,  my  brethren,  God 
immon  those  whom  he  hath  chosen,  to  sit 
neniB  dyed  with  their  own  blood  around 
smb  in  Heaven ;  but  it  becomes  not  man 
!Ct  with  haughty  and  aspiring  violence 
fliest  thrones,  ambitious  for  his  own, 
It  his  Master's  glory.    Every  star 
I  sun,  nor  every  Christian  soul 
>  a  seraph.    But  for  thee,  Calanthias, 
mow'st  not  whether  even  this  night  shall  burst 
ipalient  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  or  rest 
la  of  human  years.    For  what  are  they» 
ira  our  ages,  but  a  few  brief  waves 
be  vast  ocean  of  eternity. 
nak  upon  the  shore  of  this  our  world, 
I  ebb  back  into  the  immense  profound, 
lie  oo  high,  even  at  one  instant,  sweeps 
tie  omniscient  sight  f 

Beloved  brethren, 
i,  oar  siaieii*  bold  we  all  prepared. 


Dke  him  beside  whose  hallow'd  grave  we  stand. 
To  give  the  last  and  awful  testimony 
To  Christ  our  Lord.    Yet  tempi  not  to  our  murder 
The  yet  unbloody  hands  of  men. 

They  oome: 
Pale  lights  are  gleaming  through  the  dusky  night. 
And  hurrying  feet  are  trampling  to  and  ftxk 
Disperse    disperse,  my  brethren,  to  your  homeaS*- 
Sweet  Margarita,  in  the  Hermitage 
By  dear  Orontea,  where  so  ol\  we  've  met, 
Thoa  'It  find  me  still.    God's  blessing  wait  oo  all ! 
Farewell!  we  meet,  if  not  on  earth,  in  heaven. 


TT^  FMmi  of  the  Temple. 
Day-hreak. 


MARGARITA. 

Yet  ooce  again  I  touch  thy  golden  strings, 

My  silent  and  forgotten  lyre,  oh !  erst 

The  joy  of  Antioch,  when  on  festal  days 

At  the  proud  idol's  foot  I  sate ;  and  all. 

Even  as  thy  raptures  rose  and  fell,  bow'd  down 

Or  stood  erect  before  the  shrine.    I,  too, 

Uke  thee,  was  hallow'd  to  an  impious  service. 

Even  till  a  touch  from  heaven  waked  my  soul's  muMC, 

And  pour'd  it  forth  in  ecstasy  to  him 

Who  died  for  men.  And  shalt  not  thou,  my  partner 

In  mine  unholy  worship,  mingle  now 

Thy  sweetness  with  my  purar  vows.    Oh !  fountain 

Of  sounds  ({elicious,  shall  I  not  unseal  thee, 

Thou  that  didst  flow  through  Daphne's  flowery  grove. 

Timing  the  dancing  steps  of  youths  and  maids? 

Dwell  not  within  thy  secret  wreathed  shell 

Sounds,  full  of  chaste  and  holy  melancholy. 

As  ever  moum'd  in  angels'  moonlight  chants 

O'er  the  night-visited  graves  of  buried  saints— 

Even  Bounds  accordant  to  the  weary  steps 

Of  him,  that,  loaded  with  the  ponderous  cross 

Toil'd  up  the  steep  of  Calvary  7 

Caluab,  MAROARrrA. 

CALUAB. 

My  child. 
My  own,  my  loved,  my  beauteous  child !  once  more 
Thoo  art  thyself;  thy  snowy  hands  aro  trembling 
On  thy  loved  lyre,  and  doubtless  thou  art  hailing 
Our  God,  who  from  his  golden  eastern  chamber 
Begins  to  dawn.    I  have  commanded  all 
The  ministering  priests  and  sacred  virgins 
Their  robes  and  verdant  chaplets  to  prepare. 
Tboo  loo  shalt  come,  with  all  thy  richest  sooga 
To  hymn  the  triumph  of  our  God  around 
The  pile  whereon  these  frantic  Galileans 
Writhe  and  expire. 

MARGARITA. 

My  lather! 

CALUAB. 

WhatiathiBT 
WUttboanotgof 

MARGARITA. 

Alas!  I  shall  be  there 
TooBorely. 
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CALUAB, 

Ay,  and  when  thy  ivory  brows 
Are  dimly  shaded  by  tho  laurel  crown ; 
And  when  thy  tnowy  rohcm  in  fuldii  of  light 
Rnwmp  thee,  like  the  glitlenni^  ocean  foom 
In  which  the  aeo-nymph  bowem  her  gliding  form ; 
The  God  thall  make  thy  brousi  hi«  shrine,  and  pour 
Such  all-enchanting  harro'iny  aroiiitd  thee. 
Men's  sensea,  spell-bound  by  their  captive  hearing. 
Shall  own  the  manifest  godhead,  and  bow  down 
In  worship. 

MARGARITA. 

Ah.  that  thou  and  all  miglit  know 
The  God  that  hath  poseem'd  me — would  adore 
The  eternal  words  of  light  and  life  and  truth 
That  I  could  utter ! 

CALLIAB. 

O  my  child !  my  pride ! 
While  the  infected  daughters  of  the  land 
Fall  off  to  this  new  fnith ;  while  they  are  led 
To  expiate  in  the  fire  their  sinful  deeds, 
How  shall  I  gaze  on  thee,  through  Daphne  gliding 
Amid  thy  white-robed  choir  of  sacred  maids. 
Like  the  presiding  swan  on  smooth  (^ayater, 
And  bleas  Apollo,  that  hath  stamp'd  thy  soul 
His  own. 

MARGARITA  (apart.) 

Ah  me !  and  how  t'  unbarb  the  dart. 
Which  I  must  strike  into  his  inmost  soul ! 

CALLIA8. 

Thricenieareat  of  our  god ! 

MARGARITA. 

Beloved  father! 
Those  tender  maids  led  forth  to  sarrifico. 
To  bear  upon  their  bluHhine,  delicate  limba 
Rude  stripes  and  shameful  insults,  have  they  not 
Fond  parents,  lovini^  w  thyself,  whose  hearts 
Weep  blood,  more  fast  than  even  their  flowing  woonds? 
Oh  think  on  her,  thy  Mai^rita,  her — 
The  breathing  imac:e  thou  hnfit  often  call'd  her 
Of  thy  j'outh's  bride— exposed  to  pain,  to  death! 
To  worse — to  nameless  shame ! 

CALLIAB. 

When  Margarita 
Hath  from  her  God  revolted,  I  '11  endure 
Even  that,  or  more. 

MARGARITA. 

No,  father,  no,  thou  couldst  not. 
Thou  wilt  not,  when  she  meets  her  Christian  brethrai, 
Pbtient  to  bear  their  Master's  mournful  lot 
Of  suffering  and  of  death 

CALLIAS. 

How?  what!  mine  ean 
Ring  with  a  wild  confusion  of  strange  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning.    Thou  'rt  not  wont  to  mock 
Thine  aged  father,  but  I  think  that  now 
Thou  dost,  my  child. 

MARGARITA. 

By  Jeaua  Christ— by  him 
In  whom  my  soul  hath  hope  of  immortality, 
Father!  I  mock  not 


CALLIAS. 

Lightnings  blaat — not 
But  those  that  by  their  subtle  tm-antations 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul ! 

Look  that}- 

MARGARITA. 

Father.  I  '11  £>llow  thee  where'er  thoa  wilt: 
Thou  dost  not  mean  this  cruel  violeuoe 
With  which  thou  dragg'st  me  oil. 

CALUAS. 

Dost  noc  behoU  Ui^ 
Thy  God !  thy  father's  God !  the  God  of  Antioch 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  pold  and  silent  awe. 
That  emanates  from  his  immortal  pressnca 
O'er  all  the  breathless  temple  I  Darest  tbon  ns 
The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  boras 
On  his  arch'd  brow  ?  Lo,  how  the  indignanoa 
Swells  in  each  strong  dilated  limb!  his  staturs 
Grows  loftier ;  and  the  roof,  the  quaking  paveoMHk 
The  shadowy  pillars,  all  the  temple  ieels 
The  oflended  God ! — I  dare  not  look  again, 
Darest  thou  7 

MARGARITA. 

I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stout. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  human  possion 
Is  lo  the  life  express'd.    A  noble  image. 
But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upoo  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themselves. 

CALLIAS. 

Ha !  look  again,  then. 
There  in  the  East.    Mark  how  the  purple  ckiadi 
Throng  to  pavilion  him :  the  fiflicioua  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  his  azure  path 
From  night's  dun  vapotin  and  last-scatieriof  aiUfc       I 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration ;  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  things  lif\  up 
Tumultuous  orisons ;  the  spacious  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.    But  he. 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  hooiage. 
Holds  his  calm  way.  and  vindicates  for  his  own 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peerless  glory  unapproachable. 
What  meaiw  thy  proud  undazzled  look,  to  idoit 
Or  mock,  ungracious  t  * 

MARGARITA. 

On  yon  bumtog  orb 
I  gaze,  and  say, — ^Thou  mightieat  work  of  kirn 
That  launsh'd  thee  forth,  a  goldeiM»t>wDsd  ttH^ 

gnwm. 
To  hang  thy  everlasting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavens.    In  thee  the  light. 
Creation's  eldest  bom.  was  tabernacled. 
To  thee  was  given  to  quicken  slumbering  ntxmtb 
And  lead  the  season's  stow  vicissitude 
Overthe  fertile  breast  of  ipother  earth; 
Till  men  began  to  sloop  their  grovelling  pnj^ 
From  the  Almighty  Sire  of  all  to  thee. 
And  I  will  add. — ^Thou  universal  embleoi. 
Hung  in  the  fiirehead  of  the  all<eeen  heavens 
Of  him.  that  with  the  light  of  righteousneM 
Dawn'd  on  our  latter  days ;  the  vwtani  day-ipriBf 
Of  the  benighted  worid.    Enduring  splcodoor! 

IS 
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\*d  I  that  eTeimore  renew'st 
ing  iirength ;  nor  ever  ahalt  thou  cease 
i  coeval,  even  till  Time  itaelf 
sh'd  in  eternity.    Then  thou 
1,  from  thy  apparent  deity 
thy  mortal  nature,  rn)ra  the  sky 
I  before  the  all-enlightening  Lamb, 
diant  throne  thall  quench  all  other  firet. 

CALUAS. 

ihe  stands  unblasted !  In  thy  mercy 
t  remember  all  my  faithful  vows, 
!  and  suspend  the  fiery  shaft 
reit  on  thy  string.    Ah,  not  on  her, 
cent,  wreak  thy  fury !  I  will  search, 
wilt  lend  me  light,  although  they  shroud 
t  OrcuB.    I  will  pluck  them  forth, 
lem  up  a  mark  for  all  thy  wrath ; 
It  beguiled  to  this  unholy  madnees 
ind  blamelem  child.  Shine  forth,  shine  forth, 
id  we  *ll  have  our  full  revenge! 

MAa(]ARITA. 

now — and  oh,  I  bless  thee.  Lord, 

ig  me  thus  desolate  below ; 

ing  one  by  one  tiie  ties  that  bind  me 

•Id  world,  for  whither  can  earth's  outcasts 

t  heaven  ? 

Yet  is  no  way  but  this, 
to  steep  my  father  s  lingering  days 
ess  ?  Thou  knowest,  gracious  Lord 
.  how  he  loves  me.  how  he  loved  me 
first  moment  that  my  eyes  were  open'd 
light  of  day  and  hira.    At  least, 
ust  smite  him,  smite  him  in  thy  mercy, 
me  as  the  life  blood  of  his  heart, 
urpasses  every  love  but  thine. 

HTM.V. 

jidst  die  for  me,  oh  Son  of  God ! 

I  the  throbbing  llcsh  of  man  was  worn ; 

d  feet  the  thorns  of  Kr)rr(>w  tmd, 

npests  heat  thy  houseleai  head  forlorn. 

Thou,  that  wert  wont  to  stand 

KUxie,  on  CJod's  right  hand, 

)  Ages  were,  the  Ktemal,  eldest  boriL 

right  in  the  world  was  pain  and  grief, 

e's  return  mgratitude  and  hate ; 

I  thou  healedst  brought  thee  no  relief, 

?«  thou  of)enedst  calmly  view'd  thy  fate: 

rhou.  that  wert  wont  to  dwell 

n  peace,  tongue  cannot  tell, 

conceive  the  bliss  of  thy  celestial  state. 

i;g'd  thee  to  the  Roman's  solemn  Hall, 

the  proud  Judge  in  purple  splendour  sate ; 

list  a  meek  and  patient  criminal. 

hh  of  death  from  human  lips  to  wait ; 

Vhose  throne  shall  be  the  world 

n  final  ruin  hurl'd, 

aankind  to  hear  their  everlasting  fate. 

t  akme  in  that  fierce  multitude, 
Cmoify  him!"  yell'd  the  general  shout: 
2V 


No  hand  to  guard  thee  'mid  those  insults  rude. 
Nor  lip  to  bless  in  all  that  frantic  rout ; 

Whose  lightest  whisper'd  word 

The  Seraphim  had  heard. 
And  adamantine  arms  from  all  the  heavens  broke  oat 

They  bound  thy  temples  with  the  twisted  thorn. 
Thy  bruised  feet  went  languid  on  with  pain; 
The  blood,  from  all  thy  flesh  with  scourges  torn. 
Deepen'd  thy  robe  of*  mockery's  crimson  grain ; 
Whose  native  vesture  bright 
Was  the  unappmached  light. 
The  sandal  of  whose  foot  the  rapid  hurricane. 

They  smofe  thy  cheek  with  many  a  ruthless  palm, 

With  the  cold  spear  thy  shndderingside  they  pierced; 
The  draught  of  bitterest  gall  was  all  the  balm 
They  gave,  t'  enhance  thy  unslaked,  burning  dilntx 
Thou,  at  whose  vvords  of  peace 
Did  pain  and  anguish  cease. 
And  their  long  buried  dead  their  bonds  of  slumber 
burst. 

Low  bow'd  thy  head  convulsed,  and,  droop'd  in  death. 

Thy  voice  sent  forth  a  sad  and  wailing  cry ; 
Slow  struggled  from  thy  breast  the  parting  breath. 
And  every  limb  was  wrung  with  agony. 
That  head,  whose  veilless  blaze 
Filt'd  angels  with  amaze, 
When  at  that  voice  sprang  forth  the  rolling  sum  on 
high. 

And  thou  wert  laid  within  the  narrow  tomb, 
Thy  olay-cold  limbs  with  shrouding  grave-clolhif 
bound; 
The  sealed  stone  confirmed  thy  mortal  doom. 
Lone  watchmen  walk'd  thy  desert  burial  ground. 
Whom  heaven  could  not  contain. 
Nor  th'  immeasurable  plain 
Of  vast  infinity  inclose  or  circle  round. 

For  us,  for  us,  thou  didst  endure  the  pain. 

And  thy  meek  spirit  bow'd  itself  to  shame. 
To  wash  our  souls  from  sin's  infecting  stain, 
T*  avert  the  Father's  wrathful  vengeance  flame : 
Thou,  that  couldst  nothing  win 
By  saving  worlds  from  sin. 
Nor  aught  of  glory  add  to  thy  all-glorious  name. 


The  Prrfecft  Hall  t^Juttice. 

Olybius,  Vopiscus,  Macer,  Priest,  Roman$,  tie, 

Caixias. 

DioooTUS,  Chari.nus,  Calanthias,  and  other  Ckri^ 

tians. 

PRIEST. 

The  sacrifice  hath  pleased  the  immortal  Gods. 
With  willing  fint  the  golden-homed  steer 
Moved  to  the  aluir,  and  in  proud  delight 
Shook  the  white  fillet  on  his  brow :  the  blood 
Pour'd  forth  its  purple  stream  profuse ;  the  AmspeK 
Gazed  on  the  perfect  entrails ;  and  the  smoke 
Rose  in  a  fall  unbroken  cloud.    Great  Prefect, 
Thy  iltedi  are  holy  to  our  Gods. 
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0LTBIU8. 

TheGodi, 
Whose  honoar  we  espome,  espoiue  our  cauie. 
Hear  roe,  ye  Priests  on  earth,  ye  Gods  in  heaven! 
By  Vesta,  and  her  virgin-guarded  fires ; 
By  Mars,  the  Sire  and  guardian  God  of  Rome ; 
By  Aniioch's  bright  Apollo ;  by  the  throne 
Of  him  whose  thunder  shakes  the  vaulted  skies; 
And  that  dread  oath  I  add,  that  binds  th'  immortals, 
The  unblessed  waters  of  Tartarian  Styx : 
Last,  by  the  avengers  of  despised  vows, 
Th'  inevitable  serpent-hair*d  Euraenides, 
Olybius  swears,  thus  mounting  on  the  throne 
Of  justice,  to  exhaust  heaven's  wrath  on  all 
That  have  cast  off  their  fathers'  Gods  for  rites 
New  and  unholy.    From  my  heart  I  bk>t 
PArtial  afiection  and  the  love  of  kindred ; 
Even  if  my  father's  blood  flow'd  in  their  veins, 
I  would  obey  the  Emperor,  and  the  Gods ! 

V0PI8CUS. 

So  nobly  said,  as  nobly  be  it  done. 

0LYBI08. 

Lead  forth  the  prisoneis ! 

Ye  of  nobler  birth, 
Diodotus,  Charinus,  and  Calanthias, 
And  ye,  the  baser  and  misguided  multitude. 
Ye  stand  denounced  before  our  solemn  throne 
As  guilty  of  that  Galilean  faith, 
Whose  impious  and  blaspheming  scorn  disdains 
Our  fiithers'  Gods;  ye  serve  not  in  our  temples; 
Crown  not  our  altars ;  kneel  not  at  our  shrines; 
And  in  their  stead,  in  loose  and  midnight  feasts 
Ye  meet,  obscuring  with  a  deeper  gloom 
Of  shame  and  horror  night's  chaste  brow. 

DI0D0TD8. 

Olybius! 
Were  these  foul  deeds  as  true  as  they  are  false. 
We  might  return,  that  we  but  imitate 
The  Gods  ye  wonhip^ye,  who  deify 
Adultery,  and  throne  incest  in  the  skies : 
Who,  not  content  with  earth's  vast  scope  defiled. 
Advance  the  majesty  of  human  sin 
Even  till  it  fills  the  empyreal  heavens.    Ye  sit 
Avengers  of  impure,  unhallow'd  license. 
'T  is  well : — why  summon  then  your  Gods  to  answer, 
Wrest  the  idle  thunderbolt  from  amorous  Jove, 
Dispeople  all  Olympus, — ay,  draw  jown 
The  bright-hair'd  Sun  from  his  celestial  height. 
To  give  accompt  of  that  most  fond  pursuit 
Through  yon  dim  grove  of  cypress. 

OLYBIOS. 

Do  we  wonder 
That  Heaven  rains  plagues  upon  the  guilty  earth; 
That  Pestilence  is  let  loose,  and  Famine  stalks 
O'er  kingdoms,  withering  them  to  barrenness ; 
That  reeling  cities  shake,  and  the  swoln  seas 
«    Engulph  our  navies,  or  with  sudden  inroad 

Level  our  strong-wall'd  ports !  But,  impious  men. 
We  will  no  longer  share  your  doom ;  nor  sufler 
Til'  indiscriminate  vengeance  from  on  high 
To  wmp  mankind  in  wide  promiscuous  ruin : 
^^Impatient  earth  shall  shake  you  from  her  bosom. 


Even  as  a  city  spurns  the  plagu»«fruck 
From  her  barr'd  gates,  lest  her  attaintad  ain 
Be  loaded  with  his  breath. 

IMODOTC78. 

Hath  earth  but  now 
Begun  to  heave  with  fierce  intestine  fires. 
Or  the  hot  South  from  his  unwholeaome  vnogs 
Drop  pestilence  ?  Have  changeless  slombeis  lod^i 
Th'  untempested  and  stagnant  seas,  and  now 
Awake  they  first  to  whelm  your  fleets  and  aham? 
But  be  it  so,  that  angry  nature  rages 
More  frequent  in  her  fierce  distemperatnra. 
Upon  yourselves,  ye  unbelieving  Heatheo. 
The  crime  recoils.    The  Lord  of  Hosts  halh  vilkt 
This  world  of  man ;  the  One  Almighty  aeot 
His  everlasting  Sun  to  wear  the  flesh. 
And  glorify  this  mortal  human  shape. 
And  the  blind  eyes  unclosed  to  see  the  Loid ; 
And  the  dumb  tongues  brake  out  in  songs  of  pnait 
And  the  deep  grave  cast  forth  its  wandering  daril 
And  shuddering  devils  murmur'd  sullen  hoiasgt: 
Yet  him,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  just. 
Upon  the  Cross  his  rebel  people  hung. 
And  mock'd  hw  dying  anguish.    Since  that  hoir, 
Like  flames  of  fire  his  messengeia  have  pasiTd 
O'er  the  wide  world,  proclaiming  him  that  dial 
Risen  from  the  grave,  and  in  omnipotence 
Array'd  on  high  ;  and  as  your  lictora  wait 
Upon  your  earthly  pomp,  portentous  ugm 
And  miracles  have  strew'd  the  way  before  IkmL 
But  still  the  princes  of  the  earth  take  oounwil 
Against  the  Eternal.    Still  the  Heathen  rage 
In  drunken  fury.    Therefore  hath  the  earth 
Espoused  its  Maker's  cause ;  the  heavens  are  fhfl 
Of  red  denouncing  fires ;  the  elements 
Take  up  the  eternal  quarrel,  and  arise 
To  battle  on  God's  side.    The  universe. 
With  one  wide  voice  of  indignation,  heard 
In  every  plague  and  desolating  storm, 
Proclaims  her  deep  abhorrence  at  your  saoB. 

OLTBIUB. 

Diodotus,  thou  once  didst  share  our  love; 
I  knew  thee  as  a  soldier,  valiant ;  wise. 
I  thought  thee ;  therefore  once  again  I  sloop 
To  parley  with  thy  madness.    Noble  warrior, 
Wouldst  thou  that  Rome,  whose  Gods  have  ni^ 

her  up 
To  empire,  boundless  as  the  ocean-girt 
And  sun-enlighten'd  earth ;  that  by  the  side 
Of  her  victorious  chariot  still  have  toil'd. 
While  there  were  hosts  t'  enslave,  or  realms  ttiooBqW 
That  have  attended  on  her  ranging  eagles 
Till  the  winds  fail'd  them  in  their  Urackless  fEght}' 
Wouldst  thou,  that  now  upon  her  power'b 
Ungrateful  she  should  spurn  the  exhausted  aid 
Of  her  old  guardian  Deiues,  and  disclaim 
Her  ancient  worship?  Did  not  willing  Jove 
His  delegated  sceptre  o'er  the  world 
Grant  to  our  fiithers  f  Did  not  aim'd  Giadivui 
His  Thracian  coursers  urge  before  oar  vaOt 
Strewing  our  foes,  as  the  wild  hurricane 
The  summer  com  f  Where  shone  the  araa  of  i 
That  cor  gnat  aira  QDiiinus  look*d  not  dowa 


THE  MARTYR  OP  ANTIOCH. 


•  from  hii  high  Olympian  teat  ? 

1  we  now  forsake  their  hallow'd  fanei, 

1  oar  Iktheri*  piety ;  refuse 

nn  hecatomb ;  dismiss  the  flamen 

proud  office ;  rend  the  purple  robe 

,  and  leave  each  sumptuous  shrine 

g-place  for  foul  unhallow'd  birds  ? 

DIODOTU8. 

thou  wroog'st  our  Roman  glory. 
1  Thunderer,  nor  the  fiery  car 
rs,  nor  long-buried  Romulus, 
eal  Rome  to  awe  the  subject  world : 
ir  children's  valour,  that  dared  all  things, 
X  it  dared,  accomplish'd.    Rome  herself, 
ighty  willing  her  imperial  sway, 
own  fortune,  fate,  and  guardian  deity, 
the  all-shadowing  fabric  of  her  empire 
roog  pillan  of  her  public  virtues, 
n'd  because  she  was  most  fit  to  reign. 
Olybius,  is  no  earthly  kingdom, 
not  a  sceptre,  that  proclaims 
htier  than  his  brethren  of  the  dust; 
1  that  with  the  lofly  head  that  wean  it 
ke  its  mouldering  pillow  in  the  grave, 
h  disowns  our  glories :  but  when  Rome 
ulchred  the  last  of  all  her  sons, 
isolation  walks  her  voiceless  streets, 
1  this  world,  and  all  its  lords  and  slaves, 
4  into  the  ghastly  gulf  of  ruin ; 
namortal  grandeur,  like  the  stars, 
ter  and  more  lasting,  shall  our  souls 
r  empyrean  thrones,  endiadem'd 
uranthine  light.    Such  gifts  our  God 
nised  to  his  faithful. 

OLYBIUS. 

Bounteous  God ! 
in  earnest  of  your  glory,  leaves  you 
r  spuming  foot  to  trample  on. 
instruggling  the  fierce  beast  of  rapine, 
with  open  and  untented  wounds 
ihe  scorching  sun !    Where  sleep  the  bolts 
klmighty,  when  we  hale  you  forth 
le  fire,  or  make  a  spectacle 
read  sufierings  to  the  applauding  people  7 

DIODOTUS. 

and  Saviour  gives  us  what  we  pray  for ; 
a  portion  of  his  bitter  cup 
the  world  from  our  gross  soul, 
icumber  us  for   heaven. 

CHARINU8. 

Diodotus ! 
id*st  thou  thus,  and  dalliest  with  this  man? 
I  say.  proud  Pilate !  on  thy  throne 
ant  we  defy  thee, — loose  thy  hell-hounds ! 

OLYBIUS. 

K)  more — Away  with  them! — we'll  glut 
d  desires  with  suffering ! 

Ha,  what 's  here  ? 


Shepherd,  Guardt,  etc.  with  a  veiled 
Maiden. 

OLYBIITB. 

( y  forth  that  maid,  who  by  her  fillet 


And  flowing  robes  would  seem  a  virgin,  choaen 
For  Phrnboa'  service  ? 

aUXPHKlUK 

Hear  us,  great  OlybiiH. 
There  ia  a  cave  beside  Orontes'  stream 
Roofd  with  the  dropping  crystal,  and  the  ivy 
And  woodbine  trail  their  tendrils  o'er  its  porch 
As  to  conceal  its  secret  chamber.    There, 
T  ia  said,  the  Naiads,  af)or  the  cool  disport 
In  the  fiesh  waters,  carelessly  recline 
Their  dripping  limbs  upon  the  fragrant  moss; 
And  when  the  light  winds  lifl  the  verdant  veil. 
Some  have  beheld  the  unearthly  loveliness 
That  slept  within;  and  some  have  heard  at  nooa 
Bewitching  sounds  that  made  the  sultry  air 
Deliciooa.    We.  with  venturous  foot  profime. 
At  that  nymph-hallow'd  hour  had  wander'd  thither» 
When,  horrorstruck,  we  heard  two  murmuring  voioai^ 
One  of  a  man  and  of  a  maiden  one. 
Pouring  upon  the  still  and  shudd'ring  air 
Their  hymn  to  Christ-~we  seised  and  bore  them  hithar 

OLYBItn. 

Ha!  rend  they  then  the  dedicated  maids 
Even  from  our  altars!— Haste,  withdraw  the  Teil 
In  which  her  guilty  face  is  shrouded  close — 
—Their  magic  mocks  my  sight— I  seem  to  see 
What  cannot  be  before  me— Margarita ! 
Answer,  if  thou  art  she. 

CALUA8. 

Great  Judge!  great  Prefect! 
It  is  my  child— Apollo's  gifted  priestess! 
Within  that  holy  and  oracular  cave 
Her  spirit  quaffi  th'  absorbing  inspiration. 
Lo.  with  what  cold  and  wandering  gaxe  she  looka 
On  me,  her  sire — it  chokes  her  voice — these  men. 
These  wicked,  false,  blaspheming  men,  have  leagnad 
To  swear  away  her  life. 

OLYBII78. 

Callias,  stand  back. 
Speak,  virgin :  wherefore  wert  thou  there,  with  whan  f 

CALUAS. 

Seal,  Phmbas,  seal  her  lips  in  mercy. 

0LYBIU8. 

Peace! 

MAROARrFA. 

I  went  to  meet  the  minister  of  Christ, 
And  pray 

OLYBitra. 

Now  where  is  he  ?  by  all  the  Gods 
m  rend  asonder  his  white  jrouthful  limbs; 
I'll  set  his  head,  with  all  its  golden  locks. 
Upon  the  city  gate,  for  each  that  passes 
To  shed  his  loathsome  contumely  upon  it— 

I'll Now  by  heaven,  she  smiles! — Apoalala!-^ 

stUl 
I  cannot  hate  her.  (A;»rO- 

Priestess  of  Apolb, 
Advance,  and  lend  thy  private  ear.    Fond  maid, 
Is't  for  some  loved  and  ft  vour'd  jrouth  thoa'rt  cfaufid  f 
Renounce  thy  frantic  ftith,  and  live  for  hia  ; . 
For  hia,  and  not  for  ma. 

Sift 
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MAROARITA. 

Oh,  generous  Prefect! 
I  do  beeeech  thee,  for  thy  loul's  sake,  shed  not 
The  innf>cent  blood ;  for  him  that  I  have  loved — 
Behold  him. 

Quardt,  with  Fabii». 

GUARD. 

The  second  criminal ! 

FABIUS. 

Thou'rt  here  before  me,  daughter : — may  thy  path 
To  heaven  precede  me  thus. 

MARGARITA. 

Amen !  Amen ! 

OLVBIUS. 

He !— he !  that  man  with  thin  and  hoary  hair, 
Bow'd  down,  and  feebly  borne  on  tottering  limbs ! 
TiB  Gods  —  ye  Gods,  I  thank  you ! 

CALLIAB. 

Wizard!  Sorcerer! 
What  hast  thou  done  to  witch  my  child  from  me  f 
What  potent  herbs  dug  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 
What  foul  Thessalian  charms  duet  bear  about  thee  ? 
Hast  thou  made  league  with  Hecate,  or  wrung 
From  the  unwilling  dead  the  accursed  secret 
That  gives  thee  power  o'er  human  souls ! 

FAB1U8. 

Thon  *st  err'd 
Into  a  truth :  the  dead  hath  risen,  and  walk'd 
The  unconscious  earth ;  and  what  he  taught,  I  teach. 

CALLIA8. 

Away  with  him ! — he  doth  confess — away ! 

OLYBIUB. 

Off  with  him  to  the  torturers! 

FABIU8. 

Hear  me,  Prefect ; 
Hear  me,  I  charge  thee  by  the  eternal  God, 
Him  whom  thou  know'st  not,  yet  whose  name  o'er- 

awes  thee ; 
Nor  think  ye  that  I  speak  to  sue  for  mercy 
Upon  these  children  or  myself:  expend 
Your  subtlest  tortures,  nought  can  ye  inflict 
But  what  wo  are  proud  to  suffer.    For  yourselves 
I  speak,  in  mercy  to  your  forfeit  souls. 
God— at  whose  word  the  vast  creation  sprang. 
Exulting  in  its  light  and  harmony. 
From  the  blank  silence  of  the  void  abyss ; 
At  whose  command  at  once  the  unpeopled  world 
Brake  out  in  life,  and  man.  the  lord  of  all, 
Walk'd  that  pure  Paradise,  from  which  his  sin 
ExpeU'd  him — God,  that  to  the  elder  world 
Spake  with  the  avenging  voice  of  rolling  waten, 
When  the  wild  deluge  swept  from  all  the  earth 
The  giant-bom — He  that  in  thunder-peals 
Held  dreadful  converse  with  his  chosen  people ; 
And  mado  the  potent-teeming  elements, 
And  the  rapt  souls  of  Prophets,  to  proclaim 
His  will  almighty— in  our  latter  days 
That  God  hath  spoken  by  his  Son.    He  came, 
From  the  dark  ages  of  the  infimt  world 

^    Foretold, — the  Prophets'  everlasting  Burthen. 

^^JMsVirgin  bare  the  Son.  the  angelic  hosts 
^^■Bput  in  song — the  Father  from  his  doiidf 


Declared  him.    To  hia  miracles  of  might 
Consenting,  Nature  own'd  her  Lord.    His  powar, 
His  sorrows,  all  his  glory,  all  his  shamC 
His  cross,  his  death,  his  broken  tomb  bare 
And  the  bright  clouds  that  wrapt  him  to  the 
Ascending.    And  again  he  coma,  again ; 
But  not  as  then,  not  clod  in  mortal  fle^. 
To  live  the  life,  or  die  the  death  uf  man : 
Girt  with  his  own  omnipotence,  his  throne 
The  wreck  of  H-orlds ;  the  glory  of  his 
Lighting  infinity:  He  comes  to  assame 
Th'  eternal  judgment  Seat    Then  then  aad  I, 
Olybius,  and  thy  armed  satellites. 
And  these  my  meek  and  lowly  followers; 
Thou,  that  art  there  enthroned  in  parple  robes, 
The  thrice-triumphant  Lord  of  all  oar  Asia, 
And  I,  a  nameless,  weak,  unknown  old  man, 
That  stand  a  helplen  criminal  before  thee. 
Shall  meet  once  more.    The  earth  shall  cast  as  ap^ 
The  winds  shall  waft  our  thin  and  scattered  mkm 
The  ocean  yield  us  up  our  drowned  bones; 
There  shall  we  meet  before  the  clondy  throne 
Before  the  face  of  him,  whose  awful  brightnea 
Shall  be  the  sun  of  that  dread  day,  in  which 
Ten  thousand  thousands  of  the  angelic  hosts. 
And  all  the  souls  of  all  mankind  ahall  bask. 
Waiting  their  doom  eternal.    Thou  and  I 
Shall  there  give  in  the  accompt  of  this  dayls 
And  Christ  shall  render  each  his  doe  reward. 
Now,  Sir,  your  sentence. 

MARGARITA. 

MercifulJeeca! 
His  spirit  in  its  hardness. 

MACER. 

By  our  Gods, 

The  very  soldien  lean  their  pallid  cheeks 
Upon  their  spears;  and  at  his  every  pause 
The  panting  of  their  long-suppressed  breath 
Is  audible. 

V0P18CUB. 

Methinks  the  stem  Olybius 
Is  lost  in  mute  admiring  meditation. 

OLYBIUS. 

There  needed  not  your  taunt.  Sir,  to  awake 
Olybius  to  his  duty. 

CnARINCTB. 

They  demur. 
And  will  defraud  ns  of  our  glorious  crowns. 
Must  we  not  scoff  them  bock  into  their  ngef 
What,  Heathens,  shake  jre  at  an  old  man's  voioe? 
What  will  ye  when  the  archangel  trumpet  thrilh 
Upon  your  souls  f 

FABiua. 
Charinus,  if  thoa  kn'est 
Thy  soul,  be  silent — pride  must  fall :  the  boartfiil 
Denied  lus  Lord,  and  thou 

CIIARIH17S. 

I? 

*  0LTBID8. 

Drag  them  fiMthi 
Some  to  the  dungeons,  to  the  torturers  some, 
As  we  give  order; — and  tcvmorrow  mon. 
Whoe*er  adores  nut  at  Apoiki*a  Bhrins 
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lim  the  headtiiian*ti  gleaming  tteel, 

Hdim,  or  the  flaming  pile, 

ay,  as  a  corrupted  branch 

ling  Antioch.— Off  with  them,  I  tay ! 

CHRISTIANS. 

i^h !  Jjord  our  God ! 
our  earthly  path  is  trod 
are  now  our  cares  and  fears, 
ve  quit  this  vale  of  tears. 

i^ah!  King  of  Kings! 
our  spirits  spread  their  wings, 
B  mansion  of  the  blest, 
y  everlasting  rest 

ujah !  Lord  of  Lords ! 
r  last  and  dying  words, 
to  our  God  above, 
r  murderers,  peace  and  love. 


The  Prison. 

MARGARITA. 

1st :  the  wild  and  furious  cries 
ne  on  are  dying  into  silence, 
nd  damp  and  gloomy  prison  walls 
sction.    And  few  hours  ago 
would  have  made  a  holiday 
As  I  've  moved  along  the  streets, 
le  mother  chide  her  sportive  child 
the  admiring  stillness  round  me. 

0  work  so  precious  or  so  dear 
erted  it  to  gaze  on  me. 

»y  bay'd  at  me,  like  angry  dogs: 
row  was  wrinkled,  every  hand 
fierce  menace:  from  their  robes 

m  me,  even  more  loathsome  soom 
m  my  path.    And  can  it  be, 
lat  I,  whose  tainted  hands  so  late 
» idol's  altar ;  on  whose  lips 

1  ring  the  idol's  votive  hymns, 

0  bear  thy  cross,  and  wear  on  high 

1  robes  enwoven  of  golden  light  ? 

Callias,  Margarita. 


they 


MARGARITA. 


tber! 


CALLIAS. 

Oh  my  child !  my  child  ! 
find  thee.    Even  the  savage  men, 
nth  rods  and  axes  round  the  gate, 
ce  for  grey  hairs :  they  let  me  pass, 
ie  pity  bless'd  me — Thou  alone 
tearless  in  your  father's  sorrows. 

MARGARITA. 

»! 

CALLIAS. 

And  wilt  thou  touch  me,  then, 
thy  jealous  sect  proclaims, 
>h,  ye  unrelenting  Gods ! 
(iting  daughter,  not  content 
wretched  by  depriving  me 
tretmife,  do  ye  envy  me 


The  miserable  solace  of  her  tean 

Mingling  with  mine  f  She  quits  the  world,  and  me* 

Rejoicing 

MAftOAEITA. 

No! 

CALUA8. 

And  I,  whota  blamelMi  prkto 
Dwelt  on  her— even  as  all  the  lands,  no  more. 
The  sculptor  wrought  his  Goddess  by  her  form, 
Her  likeness  was  the  stamp  of  its  divinity. 
And  when  I  walk'd  in  Antioch,  all  men  hail'd 
The  father  of  the  beauteous  Margarita, 
And  now  they  'U  fret  me  with  their  cold  compaaian 
Upon  the  childless,  desolate 

MARGARITA. 

My  father, 
I  could  have  better  borne  thy  wrath,  thy  onise. 

CALLIAS. 

Alas !  I  am  too  wretched  to  feel  wrath : 
There  is  no  violence  in  a  broken  spirit. 
Well,  I  've  not  long  to  live :  it  matters  not 
Whether  the  old  man  go  henceforth  alone. 
And  if  hit  limbs  should  fail  him,  he  may  seize 
On  some  ooAd  pillar,  or  some  lintel  post, 
For  that  support  which  human  hands  relbse  him 
Or  he  must  hire  some  slave,  with  face  and  ipoiee 
Dissonant  and  strange ;  or-— 

MARQARITA. 

GrackKis  Lord,  have  mercjt 
For  what  to  this  to-raorrow's  scourge  or  stake  f 

CALUAS. 

And  he  muM  sit  the  livelong  day  alone 
In  silence,  in  the  Temple  Porch.    No  l3rre, 
Or  one  by  harsh  and  jarring  fingers  touch'd. 
For  that  which  all  around  distill'd  a  calm 
More  sweet  than  slumber.    Unfamiliar  hands 
Must  strew  his  |nllow.  and  his  weary  eyes 
By  unfamiliar  hands  be  closed  at  length 
For  their  long  sleep. 

MARGARITA. 

Alas!  ahis!  my  fiither. 
Why  do  they  rend  me  from  thee,  for  what  crime  ? 
I  am  a  Christian  :  will  a  Christian's  hands 
With  tardier  zeal  perform  a  daughter's  duty  f 
A  Christian's  heart  with  colder  fondness  tend 
An  aged  father  ?    What  forbids  me  still 
To  itmd  thy  feeble  steps,  where  the  warm  sun 
Quickens  tfiy  chill  and  languid  blood ;  or  where 
Some  shadow  soothes  the  noontide's  burning  heat; 
To  watch  thy  wants,  to  steal  about  thy  chamber 
With  foot  so  light,  as  to  invite  the  sleep 
To  shed  its  balm  upon  thy  lids?    Dear  sir, 
Our  faith  commands  us  even  to  love  our  fbee— 
Can  it  forbid  to  love  a  father  T 

CALUAS. 

Prore  It, 
And  for  thy  &ther*s  love  forswear  this  faith. 

MARGARITA. 

Forswear  it? 

CALLIAB. 

Or  dissemble ;  any  thing 
Bat  die  and  leave  me. 
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MARGAMTA. 

*  Who  dwowD  their  Lcxd 

Oq  earth,  will  he  disown  in  heaven. 

CALUAB. 

Hard  heart! 
CredulooB  of  all  but  thy  fond  father's  sorrows. 
Thou  wilt  believe  each  wild  and  nHMistroiis  tale 
Of  this  food  ftith. 

MAROARITA. 

I  dare  not  disbelieve 
What  the  dark  grave  hath  cast  the  bnried  forth 
To  otter :  to  whose  visible  form  on  earth 
After  the  cross  expiring  men  have  written 
Their  witness  in  their  blood. 

CALUAS. 

Whence  learnt  thou  this? 
Tell  me,  my  child ;  for  sorrow's  weariness 
Is  now  BO  heavy  on  me,  I  can  listen 
Nor  rave.    Come,  sit  we  down  on  this  coarw  straw* 
Thy  only  couch— thine,  that  wert  wont  to  lie 
On  the  soft  plumage  of  the  swan,  that  shamed  not 
Thy  spotless  limbs— Come. 

MARGARITA. 

Dost  thou  not  remember 
When  Decius  was  the  Emperor,  how  he  came 
To  Antioch,  and  when  holy  Babylas 
Withstood  his  entrance  to  the  Christian  church. 
Frantic  with  wrath,  he  bade  them  drag  him  forth 
To  cruel  death  ?    Serene  the  old  man  walk'd 
The  crowded  streeU;  at  every  pause  the  yell 
Of  the  mad  people  made,  his  voice  was  heard 
BleMing  God's  bounty,  or  imploring  pardon 
Upon  the  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  him  on. 
Then  didst  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  child 
To  gaze  on  that  sad  spectacle.    He  pass'd 
And  look'd  on  me  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow ; 
The  pallid  patience  of  his  brow  toward  me 
Seem'd  softening  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 
When  all  around  me  mock'd,  and  howl'd,  and  laagh'd. 
God  gave  me  grace  to  weep.    In  after  time, 
That  face  would  on  my  noontide  dreams  return ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  heard 
The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch'd 
To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music 
Over  a  tract  of  waters.    My  young  soul 
Lay  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  that  meek  old  man 
Could  suiSer  with  such  unre  pining  calmness, 
Till  late  I  learnt  the  faith  for  which  he  sufler'd, 
And  wonder'd  then  no  more.  Thou  'rt  weeping,  too— 
Oh  Jesus,  hast  thou  moved  his  heart  f 

CALUA8. 

Away! 
Insatiate  of  thy  father's  misery, 
Wouldst  have  the  torturers  wring  the  few  chill 

drops 
Of  blood  that  linger  in  these  withered  veins? 

MARGARITA. 

I  'd  have  thee  with  me  in  the  changeless  heavens, 
Where  we  should  part  no  mora ;  reclined  together 
Far  from  the  violence  of  this  wretched  world ; 
Emparadised  in  bliss,  to  which  the  Elysium 
^   Dream'd  by  fond  poets  wera  a  barren  vnaUB, 


CALUAS. 

Would  we  were  there,  or  anywhere  bat  here. 
Where  the  cold  damps  are  ooadng  from  the  walK 
And  the  thick  darkness  presses  like  a  weight 
Upon  the  eyelids.    Daughter,  when  thou  served'it 
Thy  father's  Gods,  thou  wert  not  thus:  the  sun 
Was  brightest  where  thou  wert— beneath  thy  feet 
Flowera  grew.   Thou  sat'st  like  some  unclouded  sisr 
Insphered  in  thine  own  light  and  joy.  and  madert 
The  worid  around  thee  beauteous ;  now.  cold  eaitk 

Must  be  thy  couch  to^iight,  to-morrow  mom 

What  means  that  music?— Oh,  I  used  to  k»»e 

Thoae  evening  harpings  once,  my  child ! 

MARGARITA. 

I  hear 
The  maids;  beneath  the  twilight  they  are  thronging 
To  Daphne,  and  they  carol  as  they  pass. 

CALUAB. 

Thou  canst  not  go. 

MARGARITA. 

Lament  not  that,  my  father. 

CALLIAS. 

Thou  must  breathe  here  the  damp  and  stifling  sir. 

MARGARITA. 

Nay,  listen  not 

CALUAS. 

They  call  us  hence. — Ah  me. 
My  gentle  child,  in  vain  wouldst  thou  distract 
My  rapt  attention  from  each  well-known  note. 
Once  hallow'd  to  mine  ear  by  thine  own  voke, 
Which  erst  made  Antioch  vacant,  drawing  after  th» 
The  thronging  youth,  which  clustered  all  aroood  th» 
Like  bees  around  their  queen,  the  happiest  they 
That  were  the  nearest    Oh.  my  child !  my  chfld ! 
Thou  canst  not  yet  be  Motted  from  their  meoorj, 
And  I  '11  go  forth,  and  kneel  at  every  foot 
To  the  stem  Prefect  show  my  hoary  hair, 
And  sue  for  mercy  on  myself,  not  thee. 

MARGARITA. 

Go  not  my  father. 

CAUJAS. 

Cling  not  round  me  thos; 
There,  there,  even  there  repose  upon  the  stiaw. 

Nay,  let  me  go,  or  I  'II but  I  've  no  power: 

Thou  heed'st  not  now  my  anger  or  my  love ; 
So.  so  farewell,  then,  and  our  Gods  or  thine, 
Or  all  that  have  the  power  to  bless,  be  with  thssi 

EVENING  SONGS  OF  THE  MAIDENS 

{Heard  at  a  diitance). 
I. 
Come  away,  with  willing  feet 
Quit  the  close  and  breathless  street: 
Sultry  court  and  chamber  leave, 
Come  and  taste  the  balmy  eve. 
Where  the  grass  is  cool  and  green, 
And  the  verdant  laurels  screen 
All  whose  timid  footsteps  move 
With  the  quickening  stealth  of  kyve; 
Where  Orontes'  waters  hold 
Mirrora  to  your  kwks  of  gold. 
And  the  sacred  Daphne  wrmwm. 
Canopies  of  trembling  latTea. 
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If. 

Come  away,  the  heavem  above 
Just  have  light  enough  for  love; 
And  the  crystal  Hesperui 
Lights  hit  dew-fed  lamp  for  us. 
Come,  the  wider  shades  are  falling. 
And  the  amorous  birds  are  calling 
Each  his  wandering  mate  to  rest 
Id  the  close  and  downy  nest 
And  the  snowy  orange  flowers. 
And  the  creeping  jasmine  howera. 
From  their  swinging  censers  cast 
Their  richest  odours,  and  their  last 

III. 

Come,  tne  busy  day  is  o'er. 
Flying  sfnndle  gleams  no  more; 
Wait  not  till  the  twilight  gloom 
Darken  o'er  th*  erabroider'd  loom 
Leave  the  toilsome  task  undone. 
Leave  the  golden  web  unspun. 
Hark,  along  the  humming  air 
Home  the  laden  bees  repair; 
And  the  bright  and  dashing  rill 
From  the  side  of  every  hill. 
With  a  clearer  deeper  sound, 
Coob  the  freshening  air  around. 

IV.» 

Come,  for  though  our  God  the  Sun 
Now  his  fiery  course  hath  run; 
There  the  western  waves  among 
Lingers  not  his  glory  long; 
There  the  couch  awaits  him  still. 
Wrought  by  Jove-bom  Vulcan*^  skill 
Of  the  thrice-refined  gold. 
With  its  wings  that  wide  unfold, 
O'er  the  surface  of  the  deep 
To  wafl  the  bright-hair'd  God  asleep 
From  the  Hesperian  islands  blest. 
From  the  rich  and  purple  West, 
To  where  the  swarthy  Indians  lave 
In  the  farthest  Eastern  wave. 

V. 

There  the  Mom  on  tiptoe  stands, 
Holding  in  her  rosy  hands 
All  the  amberstudded  reins 
Of  the  steeds  with  fiery  manes. 
For  the  sky-boroe  charioteer 
To  start  upon  his  new  career. 


Come,  for  when  his  glories  break 
Every  sleeping  maid  must  wake. 
Brief  be  then  our  stolen  hour 
In  the  fragrant  Daphne's  bower; 
Brief  our  twilight  dance  must  be 
Underneath  the  cypress  tree. 
Come  away,  and  make  no  stay. 
Youth  and  maiden,  come  away. 


*TkiB  and  the  followioff  ■tsnza  sra  from  a  bsaatifbi  f^at- 
rat  of  MimneriDiis. —  Poet  Min.  Gnoei.  £dit  Gsisfiifd. 
d.  i.  pMe  433. 

'HiAMf  wl9  yif  t^X**  v'«*v  4fMr«  w4vrm' 

€H6i  wtT*  l/ntmvni  yfvtrni  9^tfUm 
tw9mrt9  r»  km  a^4>,  lirifv  ^•M«r«X*s  *Hhs 

r^  ^hr  yAf  (m  <S««  fifu  moXv^t^s  tkv^ 
((V«v*'  AfT«Ai«s,  X«^V  i^'  'E/nttpldmv, 


Night* 
A  ipUndid,  iUuminattd  Palace, 

MAEOARITA. 

Am  I  brought  here  to  die  7  My  prison  opeii*d 

Softly  as  to  an  angel's  touch,  and  hither 

Was  I  led  forth  among  the  breathing  lutes 

Of  our  blithe  maidens,  as  to  lure  me  oit 

And  still  where'er  I  move,  as  from  the  earth. 

Or  floating  in  the  calm  embosoming  air. 

Sweet  sounds  of  music  seem  to  follow  me. 

I  breathe  as  't  were  an  atmosphere  distill'd 

From  richest  flowers;  and,  lest  the  unwonted  UglU 

Oflend  mine  eyes,  so  late  released  from  gloom, 

Tis  soothed  and  oool'd  in  alabaster  lamps. 

And  is  it  thus  ye  would  enamour  me 
Of  this  sad  world  f  Your  luxuries,  your  pompi. 
Your  vaulted  ceilings,  that  with  fond  delay 
Prokmg  the  harp's  expiring  sweetness ;  walls. 
Where  the  bright  paintings  breathe  and  speak,  and 

chambera 
Where  all  would  soothe  to  sleep,  but  that  to  sleep 
Were  to  suspend  the  sense  of  their  sofl  pleasures ; 
They  are  wasted  all  on  me :  as  though  I  trod 
The  parching  desert,  still  my  spirit  longs 
TV>  spread  its  weary  wings,  and  be  at  rest 
Oh,  vainly  thus  would  ye  enhance  my  loss. 
By  gilding  thus  the  transient  life  I  lose ! 
Were  mine  affections  dead  to  all  things  earthly 
As  to  these  idle  flatteries  of  the  sense, 
My  trial  were  but  light 

There's  some  one 
Is  it  the  ruthless  executioner  ? 

Olybiub,  Maioaeita 

OLTBIITi. 

FairaBt,itis 

MARGARITA. 

Lord  Prefect,  it  beoomea 
The  dying  Christian  to  be  mock'd  in  death ; 
But  it  becomes  not  great  Olybius 
To  play  the  mocker. 

OLTBIDB. 

Mock  thee !  I  had  rather 
Fall  down  and  worship  at  thy  feet 

MAROARITA. 

My  Lord, 
I  saki  before  thou  dost  not  well  to  heap 
Cold  insult  on  the  head  thou  tramplest  on. 
If  that  mine  hour  is  come,  command  thy  slavaa 
To  lead  me  forth. 
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OLYBIUS. 

I  will — but  they  shall  wear 
The  bridal  safTron;  all  their  locks  shall  bkKMn 
With  garlands;  and  their  blazing  nuptial  torches 
And  hymeneal  songs,  prepare  the  way 
Before  liove's  blushing  martyr. 

MAROA&ITA. 

Sir,  go  on ; 
I  can  endure  even  this. 

OLYBIUS. 

Sweet  Margarita. 
Give  me  thine  hand — for  once — Oh !  snowy  treasure, 
That  shall  be  mine  thus  fondly  clnsp'd  for  ever. 
Now,  Margarita,  cast  thine  eyes  below — 
What  seeac  thou  f 


MABOARITA 

Here  Apollo*s  temple  reste 
Its  weight  upon  its  snow-wfiite  columns.    There 
The  massy  shades  of  E)aphne,  with  its  streams, 
That  with  their  babbling  sounds  allure  the  sight. 
Where  their  long  dim-seen  tracts  of  silvery  whitenea 
Kow  gleam,  and  now  are  lost  again.    Beyond, 
The  star-lit  city  in  its  wide  rpposo ; 
£ach  tall  and  silent  tower  in  stately  darknev 
Distinct  against  the  cloudless  sky. 

OLYBIUS. 

Beneath  thee. 
Now,  to  the  Ua? 

MARGARITA. 

A  dim  and  narrow  court 
I  see,  where  shadows  as  of  hurrying  men 
Fkas  and  repass ;  and  now  and  xhen  their  lights 
Wander  on  shapeless  heaps,  like  funeral  piles. 
And  there  are  things  of  strange  distorted  shape, 
On  which  the  torches  cast  a  colder  hue, 
As  though  on  iron  instruments  of  torture. 
A  little  farther,  there  are  moving  lamps 
In  the  black  amphitheatre,  that  glance. 
And  as  they  glance,  each  narrow  aperture 
Is  feebly  gilded  with  their  slanted  light. 
It  is  the  quick  and  busy  preparation 
For  the  dork  sacriHce  of  to-morrow. 

OLYBIUI. 

There, 
If  thou  canst  add  the  scorn,  and  shame,  and  pain, 
The  infuriate  joy  of  the  fierce  multitude. 
The  flowing  blond,  and  limbs  that  writhe  in  flame. 
Thou  seest  what  thou  prepareat  for  thyself 
Now  what  Olybius'  love  prepares  for  thee. 
Fairest,  behold ! — ^This  high  irradiate  roof 
Fretted  with  lamps ;  these  gorgeous  chambers,  each 
As  it  recedes  of  costlier  splendour,  strew'd 
With  all  the  barbarous  Indian's  loom  hath  wrought, 
Or  all  the  enslaved  ocean  wails  to  Tyre. 
Arabia's  weeping  groves  are  odourless. 
Her  bolmy  wealth  exhausted  o'er  our  couches 
Of  banquet,  whore 'the  revelling  Syria  spreads 
Her  fruits  and  wines  in  vases  cool  with  snow 
From  Libanus.    Around  are  summer  gardens 
Of  sunny  lawn  and  sweet  secluded  shade, 
Which  waft  into  the  gilded  casement  airs 
Loaded  with  dewy  fragrance,  and  send  up 


The  coolness  of  their  silver^ashing  fouDtaini, 

As  nature's  self  strove  in  fond  rivalry 

With  art  to  pamper  every  sense.    Behold 

Yon  throne,  whereon  the  Aaiarch  holds  his  alate. 

Circled  with  kings  and  more  than  kingly  Roomos; 

There  by  his  side  shall  Margarita  sit, 

Olybius'  bride*;  with  all  the  adoring  city, 

And  every  province  of  the  sumptuous  East, 

Casting  its  lavish  homage  at  her  feet ; 

Her  life  one  luxury  of  love,  her  state 

One  scene  of  peerless  pomp  and  pride ;  her  will 

The  law  of  spacious  kingdoms,  and  her  lord 

M(M«  glorimis  for  the  beauty  of  his  bride 

Than  for  three  triumphs.    Now,  my  soul's  belovsd! 

Make  thou  thy  choice. 

MAROARITA. 

T  is  made— the  fimeial  pyta 

OLYBIUa. 

Dearest,  what  say'st  thou  t    Wouldst  thmi  have  m 

woo  thee 
So  that  the  burning  blushes  should 

MARGARITA. 

Oh'hstfM 
Olybius — should  we  look  to-morrow  eve 
On  that  sad  court  of  death,  the  winds  that  bora 
The  groans  of  anguish  will  have  died  in  silciios; 
Tlie  untainted  earth  have  drunk  the  blood,  oor  inci 
Remain  of  all  those  Christian  multitudes. 
Save  some  small  urns  of  dust    A  few  jraan  pasi'd. 
Could  we  look  round  where  standa  this  spacini 

palace. 
Yon  throne  of  gold,  these  high  and  arching  1006. 
Even  on  thine  own  nujeauc  shape,  Oly 
Will  the  distinguish'd  dust  of  these  pioud 
Or  even  thine  own  embalmed  aahea,  wear 
The  stamp  and  impress  of  their  kingly  locd  f 
With  the  same  scorn  will  the  coarse  peasant's  ftot 
Tread  all  beneath  it    But  the  soul — the  sooL 
What  then  will  be  its  separate  doom  ?    Whit  seia 
Of  light  and  bliss  will  hold  to-morrow's  vieliait 
On  what  tfark  beds  shall  those  recline,  whs  km 

shone 
A  little  longer  in  this  cloudy  sphere. 
And  bask'd  within  the  blaze  of  human  glory. 
Ere  yet  the  eternal  night  hath  gather'd  them 
In  darkness !— Oh !  were  this  wxN>ld  all,  dyliBi 
With  joy  would  I  become  thy  cupbearer,     * 
And  minister  the  richest  wine  of  life. 
Long  as  thy  mortal  lips  could  quaff  of  bUa. 
But  now  a  noMer  service  doth  become  me ; 
I  'II  use  thy  fabling  poets'  phrase,  and  be 
Thy  Hebe,  with  oflicious  hand  to  reach  Ibee 
The  ambrosial  cup  of  everiasting  gfadi 


OLYBIUS. 

How  doth  the  rapture  of  her  apeecJi  enkiodli 
The  brightness  of  her  beauty !  never  yet 
Look'd  she  so  fovely,  when  her  looaen'd  locfci 
Flow'd  in  the  frantic  grace  of  inspiiatioD 
From  the  borst  fillet  down  her  snowy  neck. 

MAROARITA. 

Roman,  I  know  thy  spirit  pants  for  gfoiy ; 
There  is  a  thint  within  thine  inoMMC  aooL 
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nplw  cannot  Htiate,  nor  the  swmy 
!  *11  tell  thee  how  to  win  a  reoord 
w  regiiter'd  bjr  flaming  handa 
antine  heavens. 

OLTBIUB. 

But  canat  thou  win  me 
lity  of  thee  f 

MARGARITA. 

I  can. 

0LTBIU8. 

the  price,  and  be  it  the  (brfett  life 
hardy  in  yon  Christian  crew, 

MARGARITA. 

I  ask  thine  own  eternal  soul— 
esus  Christ,  and  I  am  thine. 
nilest  on  me  as  with  a  scornful  pity ; 
om,  but  from  my  inmost  soul 

These  tears,  these  bunting  tears, 
r  thee,  Olybius !    Little  know'st  thou 
ice  it  were  t'  abaridon  now 
quiet  of  the  unwedded  state ; 
lie  undistracted  spirit  dwells 
ilone ;  nor  love,  nor  hope,  nor  duty, 
lought,  nor  nightly  dream  withdrawn 
vho  is  the  sun  to  that  pale  flower 
i  heart    Those  silent  stars  abovo  us 
)ure,  so  calm,  so  far  removed 
as  maidens  dedicate  to  Christ ; 
i  quit  that  cloudless  course  (m  high 
A  the  darkling  world  with  thee. 

OLTBIDS. 

i  time,  I  will  not  say  thy  lips, 
sparkling  eye  spake  softer  language ; 

MARGARITA. 

1 !  reproach  me  not  my  days  of  shame, 
y  I  loved  thee  not,  Olybius, 
fond  and  earthly  love.    In  truth, 
nt  this  unimpassi(»i'd  faith, 
ny  soul's  idolatry— thy  form 
>llo's  pedestal,  diverting 
f,  mine  incense  and  my  vows, 
nine  all  on  earth,  nor  knew  I  aught 
val  thee.    Olybius,  gaze  not 
lOB ;  learn  thou  this  faith,  and  then 
rill  bring  to  thee  a  nobler  dowry 
or  beauty.   Thou  wouldst  bless  me,  then, 
le  as  an  alien  to  thy  love, 
darker  destiny  await  us, 
vilight  hour  that  gave  me  to  thee, 
1  forth  to  die ;  if  funeral  flres 
r  bridal  lights,  our  bridal  couch 
id  soom  our  hymeneal  song, 
St  turn  to  me  in  thine  agony, 
mrepining  fondness  turn, 
*  still,  while  thou  hadst  breath  for  bleaing ! 
)Cfiom  me. 

0LYBI17B. 

Curse  upon  this  faith, 
itfa  wrung  the  love  from  thy  pure  soul! 


MARGARITA. 

Ha!  thou  Shalt  not  curse  the  Saviour. 
Alas !  and  there 's  no  hope — he 's  lost — he  *t  kiet— 
So  now  foivwell  for  ever,  proud  Olybina! 
Henceforth  our  way  along  this  world  of  woe 
Must  be  far  separate  to  our  separate  graves. 
And  separate  too  our  everlasting  dwellings — 
Though  my  voice  fail,  I  '11  weep  a  last  fiuewell  f 

OLYBIUS. 

Now  whither  goest  thou  f 

MARGARITA. 

To  my  prison,  sir. 

OLTBItja. 

Ay,  and  thou  sbalt  But  hast  thou  thought,  fond  maid, 
To  what  my  wrath  may  doom  thee  ?  Will  those  timbs. 
Wont  once  to  tremble  at  the  zephyr's  breath, 
That  lightly  disarranged  thy  bsihful  robes — 
Thou,  that  didst  blush,  like  morning,  when  the  eyea 
Of  men  beheld  thy  half-veiled  face — wilt  tboa 
Endure  thy  unrobed  loveliness  to  be 
The  public  gaze  7 

MARGARITA. 

Will  great  Olybius  take 
Such  poor  revenge  ? 

OLTBII78. 

By  heaven !  but  I  must  leaTa  lier, 
Or  she  will  tempt  me  to  unmanly  violence. 
Or  melt  within  me  all  my  Roman  virtue. 
By  all  the  Gods !  I  Ml  And  a  way  to  tame 
This  wayward  fawiL — So,  since  thou  will,  proud  wo- 
man. 
Return  to  solitude  and  gloom,  to-morrow 
Thou  wakest  to  the  bridal  or  to  death ! 

MARGARITA. 

He  'a  gone — how  suddenly ! — and  still  I  hoped. 
And  surely  't  was  no  sin  to  hope  so  fondly. 
That  He.  who  made  the  proud  rebellions  wavea 
Of  the  vex'd  sea  in  smooth  obedient  calmneas 
Sink  down,  might  yet  rebuke  his  haughty  spirit 

Caluas,  Margarita. 

CALUA8. 

Queen  of  the  East !  thy  father  doth  thee  homage. 
The  Egyptian  that  qusiflrd  off  the  liquid  pearl. 
That  changed  her  beauty's  slaves  but  as  the  world 
Its  lords,  shall  pass  into  the  oblivious  Lethe, 
And  my  bright  daughter  be  henceforth  the  proverb 
Of  fovelinesi 

MARGARITA. 

What  mean'st  thou  f 

CALUAS. 

AndOrootn 
Shall  put  to  shame  pale  Cydnus,  when  thou  sailaM 
In  gilded  galley  down  the  obsequious  tide. 
The  air  all  music,  and  the  heavens  all  bngfatnea ; 
And  all  the  shores  alive  with  Antioch's  sons, 
Yea,  those  of  utmost  Asia,  that  shall  hear 
The  thought  of  thee,  like  precious  merchandiw. 
Back  to  their  homes,  henceforward  held  in  honour 
For  having  gaied  on  queenly  Margarita. 

MARGARITA.  ^ 

Ah!  bow  to  check  this  frantic  lapCiue  t  ^^ 
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CALUAS. 


She, 


The  haaghty  mietrew  of  the  Pblmy  City, 
Whom  great  Aureliaa  and  the  arms  of  Home 
Scarce  bow'd.  no  more  shall  fill  Fame'i  brazen  trump, 
That  shall  devote  alone  to  Margarita 
The  fulness  of  its  sound. 

MARGARITA. 

Why  so,  sir  ? 

CALUAS. 

Why? 
Doth  not  Olybius,  great  Olybius, 
The  Emperor's  second  self,  the  Lord  of  Asia, 
Whose  triumphs  gild  our  late  degenerate  days 
With  splendour  worthy  elder  Rome ;  whose  form 
Were  fittest  by  imperial  Juno's  side 
To  walk  the  clouds,  her  chosen  mate ;  to  lacquey 
Whose  royal  state  barbaric  monarchs  vie — 
Hath  he  not  deign'd  to  call  thee  bride! 

MARGARITA. 

My  father, 
Thou  know'st  the  way  I  'm  going,  and  canst  lead  me. 

CALLIAB. 

Whither,  my  child  7    Are  not  these  chambers  thine, 
That  with  their  splendour  load  ray  unwonted  eyes? 
Is  not  the  banquet  and  the  couch  of  rest 
Prepared  ? 

MARGARITA. 

*  It  is : — the  prisoner's  bitter  bread. 
And  earth-strewn  couch. 

CALUAS. 

Hath  he  deceived  me,  then  7 

MARGARITA. 

No ;  thou  *st  deceived  thyself. 

CALLIAS. 

What !  and  to>moriow 
No  bridal  pomp,  no  hymenean  song ! 

MARGARITA. 

Oh  yes,  my  father,  I  shall  wed  to-morrow. 

But  with  no  earthly  bridegroom ;  songs  there  will  be. 

But  of  this  sinful  world  unheard. 

CALLIAS. 

Thou  mean'st  not 
That  thou  shalt  die  ? 

MARGARITA. 

I  shall  begin  to  live 
To-morrow — Father,  I  would  have  thee  with  me. 
That  I  may  say.  Adieu 

CALLIAS. 

Liars  and  murderers ! 
Did  they  not  tell  me,  with  a  flattering  smoothness 
Of  voice,  like  spaniels  fawning  at  my  feet, 
That  they  were  leading  thee  to  be  their  queen, 
Olybius's  bride  ?    And  will  they  cast  thee  back 
Into  the  loathsome  dungeon,  to  come  forth 
And  bow  this  neck,  this  soA  and  ivory  neck, 
To  the  fierce  headsman  7 

MARGARITA. 

It  was  the  truth  they  spake. 

CALUAS. 

Well,  then  I— Ah,  now 't  is  clear— *t  is  age  hath  ciued 


And  made  this  dim  ooofuaion  in  my  brain, 

And  hence  such  atrange  things  soom  to  be  wad  M 

not 
Come,  I  'II  go  with  thee  where  thou  wilt ;  I  know 
Old  doting  age  should  be  obedient    Thou 
Wilt  tell  me  what  this  hurrying  alternation 
Of  light  and  gloom,  and  palaces  and  priaooi. 
Of  nuptials  and  of' murders,  means: — in  troth, 
I  do  begin  to  hope  it  is  a  dr^un. 
Life's  dying  flame,  they  say,  like  waning  lamps, 
Casts  ol\  unreal  shadoii-s,  that  perplex 
The  parting  soul — But  this  is  certain ;  yet 
I  have  not  lost  thee,  for  I  feel  thine  hand 
Trembling  and  warm  in  my  cold  palm.    Go  oo. 
But  hold  me  thus,  I  '11  follow  thee  for  ever. 


Another  Chamber. 


OLYinTS. 

Put  out  those  danling  lights,  nor  weary  me 
With  that  incessant  music. 

Cruel  Fates ! 
Have  ye  thus  pamper'd  my  insatiate  aoul. 
Preventing  all  my  wishes  by  fulfilment ; 
And  led  me  step  by  step  unto  the  Capitol 
Of  man's  felicity,  to  laugh  me  there 
To  scorn,  by  setting  up  a  golden  crown 
Of  all  my  toils,  that  withers  in  my  grasp  7 
Th'  inured  to  misery  are  inured  to  suflering; 
But  he  on  whom  Success  hath  ever  waited, 
The  thunder^bearing  eagle  of  his  war. 
In  peace  his  busy  minister  of  pleasure. 
To  him  the  thought  of  one  thing  unpossea'd 
Casts  back  a  gloomy  shadow,  that  o'ercloods 
All  his  pass'd  tract  of  glory  and  of  bliss. 
Oh !  that  the  barren  earth  had  borne  to  me 
But  shame  and  sorrow's  bitter  fruita. 

But  I, 
That  boasted  in  my  single  soul  to  centra 
The  rigid  virtues  of  old  Rome,  myself 
The  nobler  Scipio  of  a  looser  age. 
Am  I  thus  sunk  7    There  were  in  elder  dtjfi 
Who  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  have  ptoekM 
Rooted  affection,  and  have  proudly  worn 
Their  lives,  thus  self-despoil'd  of  their  best  liuMawi 
Fathen  have  led  their  gallant  sons  to  th'  axe-~- 
Oh !  but  to  doom  that  neck,  round  which  I  thoa||bt 
Mine  arms  should  grow,  upon  the  block ;— that  ftoi 
Which  ofl  my  dreams  presented  me,  composed 
In  loving  rest  upon  my  slumbering  bosom. 

Convulsed! The  heavens  and  earth  shall  ftL 

together 
Ere  this  shall  be ! — But  how  to  save  her— how— 
And  must  Olybius  stoop  to  means  beyond 
His  own  high  will  7 

This  pale  and  false  Vopimi 
Hath  from  great  Probus  wrung  his  easy  Dttidili'' 
Him  Asia  owns  her  Prefect,  if  Olybioa 

Obey  not  this  fell  edict ^I  most  plunge 

The  world  in  civil  strife,  uplil\  the  banner 
Of  arm'd  rebellion  'gainst  mine  Empeior, 
The  father  of  my  fbrtunea — ^trample  down 
My  MlMiin  oadu  iwora  lo  Ui'mmbIM 
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f— howl  war,  and  to  the  dutt  my  glory. 
•0  f Who  comes  f-^Vopieciu ! 

BXUB,  V0PI8CU8,  Mackb,  Romans, 


V0PI8CUS. 


See. 


that  empire's  weight  is  no  light  burthen : 
'  sleep  may  seal  the  vulgar  eye ; 
weal  denies  to  great  Olybios 
4ebeian  blessing. 

OLYBllXS. 

Is  the  night 
Ml 


V0PI8CU9. 

The  purple  dawn  begins 
light  the  misty  eastern  hills. 

MACER. 

th  the  wakeful  people  throng 
holiday  attire ;  even  now 
clamour  of  the  baser  sort, 
fiflict,  for  their  foremost  seats 
•hitheatre,  and  around  the  pilee 
lie  Christians  are  to  bum. 

VOPISCU8. 

T  is  time, 
ct,  that  we  too  prepare.    Olybius 
Jess  loth  to  check  the  people's  zeal, 
ibr  death  on  every  Christian  head. 

OLYBIUS. 

bow'd  beneath  thy  rule,  mine  acts 
r  their  acoompt  to  thee. 

MACER. 

Olybius, 
m  bear  me  these  few  words  apart. 
1  wouldst  save,  I  know,  nor  speak  of  it 
oos  love — But,  on  thy  life, 

OLVBIUS. 

On  my  life ! 

MACER. 

This  night  I  have  heard 
treets  and  in  the  noisy  taverns, 
I,  madden'd  by  the  angry  priests, 
own  soldiers,  swenr  to  glut  their  eyee 
KMtate  maiden's  blood.    Shouldst  thou, 
nd  fear'd,  and  honoured  as  thou  art, 
hy  purple  mantle  over  her, 
ick  her  hence,  and  rend  her  limb  from 

OLYBIUS. 

)  the  rabble  menace  him  whoee  wrath 
*arthian  fled  ? 

MACER. 

But  yield  thus  far — 
led  forth  with  the  rest ;  to  me 
order  that  she  sufler  lant 
n  't  she  yields ;  the  soul  of  woman 
I  thought  the  anguish,  which,  if  seen, 
back  into  her  nature's  soilness ; 
efy  the  pain  they  cannot  gaze  on. 

OLYBIUS. 

excellent !  my  noblest  friend, 
uat  my  more  than  life. 


Lead  on; 
Ere  one  hour  pass  we  meet  before  the  temple. 
Away ! 

VOPISCUS. 

Tiatime. 

OLYBIUS. 

7^00.  Macer,  stay  with  me. 
To  Mch  and  all,  till  mom  hath  broken,  larewell! 


TV  Prison. 


MARGARITA. 


Oh  Lord !  thou  oft  hast  sent  thy  plumed  angels. 

And  with  their  silent  presence  they  have  awed 

The  Heathen's  vwlence  to  a  placid  peace. 

The  ravening  beasts  have  laid  their  fawning  heads 

In  love  upon  the  lap  of  him,  whom  man 

Had  cast  them  for  their  prey :  and  fires  have  buro'd» 

Unharming,  like  the  glory  of  a  star. 

Round  the  pale  brows  of  maidens ;  and  the  chains 

Have  dropc  like  withered  flax,  from  galled  limbs; 

And  whom  the  infuriate  people  led  to  death. 

They  have  (alien  down,  and  wonhipp'd  as  a  deity. 

But  thoa  hast  sent  a  kindlier  boon  to  me, 
A  soft  prophetic  peace,  that  soothes  my  soul. 
Like  musics  to  an  heavenly  harmony. 
For  in  my  stumoer  a  bright  being  came, 
And  with  foint  steps  my  father  follow'd  him. 
Up  through  the  argent  fields,  and  there  we  met 
And  felt  the  joy  of  tears  without  the  pain. 

What  *s  here  ?  the  bridal  vestments,  and  the  veil 
Of  saffifon,  and  the  garland  flowers.    Olybius, 
Dost  think  to  tempt  me  now,  when  all  my  thoughts. 
Like  the  soft  dews  of  evening,  are  drawn  up 
To  heaven,  but  not  to  fall  and  taint  themselves 
With  earth  again  T  My  inmost  soul  lost  night 
Was  wrong  to  think  of  our  eternal  parting ; 
But  now  my  voice  may  tremble,  while  I  say, 
** God's  will  be  done!"  yet  I  have  strength  to  ssy  ft. 

But  thou,  oh  mom !  the  last  that  e'er  shall  dawn 
Through  earthly  mists  on  my  sad  eyes— Oh  blue, 
And  beautiful  even  here,  and  fragrant  mora. 
Mother  of  gentle  aixs  and  blushing  hues ! 
That  bearest,  too,  in  thy  fair  hand  the  key 
To  which  the  harmonious  gates  of  Paradise 
Unfold ; — bright  opening  of  immortal  day ! 
That  ne'er  shalt  know  a  setting,  but  shalt  shina 
Round  me  for  ever  on  the  crystal  floors 
Where  Blessed  Spirits  tread.    My  bndal  mora. 
In  whkh  my  suuT  is  wedded  to  its  Lord, 
I  may  not  hail  thee  in  a  mourner's  garb : 
Mine  earthly  limbs  shall  wear  their  nuptial  robes. 
And  my  locks  bloom  once  more  with  floweis  that  fade. 
But  I  must  haste,  I  bear  the  trampet's  voices 
i  Acclaiming  thousands  answei^— yet  I  fear  not 
I  Oh  Lord !  support  mo,  and  I  shall  not  fear. 
I  But  hark !  the  maidens  are  abroad  to  hail 
,  Their  God ;  we  answer  through  our  prison  gimtci 
Hark! 
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CHORUS  OF  HEATHEN  MAIDENS. 

Now  glory  to  the  God.  who  breaks. 
The  monarch  of  the  realms  on  high; 

And  with  his  trampling  chariot  shakes 
The  azure  pavement  of  the  sky. 

The  steeds,  for  human  eyes  too  bright. 

Before  the  yoke  of  chrysolite 

Pknt,  while  he  springs  upon  his  way. 
The  beardless  youth  divine,  who  bathes  the  world  in 
day. 

CHORUS  OF  CHRISTIANS  (/romlAe  prison.) 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  whose  throne, 
Far  from  this  world  obscure  and  dim. 

Holds  its  eternal  state  alone  ' 
Beyond  the  flight  of  Seraphim : 

The  God,  whose  one  omniflc  vrord 

Yon  orb  of  flame  obedient  heard. 

And  from  the  abyss  in  fulness  sprang. 
While  all  the  blazing  heavens  with  shouts  of  triumph 
nmg. 

HEATHENS. 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  that  still 

Through  the  pale  Signs  his  car  hath  roU*d, 
Nor  aught  but  his  imperious  will 

£'er  those  rebellious  steeds  oontroll*d. 
Nor  ever  from  the  birth  of  time 
Ceased  he  from  forth  the  Eastern  clime. 
Heaven's  loftiest  steep,  his  way  to  make 
To  where  his  flaming  wheels  the  Hesperian  waten 
slake. 

CHRISTIANS. 

Now  gloiy  to  the  God,  that  laid 

His  mandate  on  yon  king  of  dajr ; 
The  master-call  the  Sun  obey'd. 

And  forced  his  headlong  steeds  to  stay. 
To  pour  a  long  unbroken  noon 
O'er  the  red  vale  of  Ajalon : 
By  night  uncheck'd  fierce  Joshua's  sword 
A  double  harvest  renp'd  of  vengeance  for  the  Lord. 

HEATHENS. 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  whose  blaze 
The  scatter'd  hosts  of  darkness  fly; 

The  stars  before  his  conquering  rays 
Yield  the  dominion  of  the  sky ; 

Nor  e'er  doth  ancient  Night  presume 

Her  gloomy  state  to  re-assuroe ; 

While  he  the  wide  world  rules  alone. 
And  high  o'«u-  men  and  Gods  drives  on  his  fire-wfaeel'd 
throue. 

CHRISTIANS.  • 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord,  whose  Cross 
Consenting  Nature  shrinking  saw ; 

Mourning  the  dark  world's  heavier  loas. 
The  conscious  Sun  in  silent  awe 

Withdrew  into  the  depths  of  gloom ; 

The  honor  of  that  awful  doom 

Quench'd  for  three  hoon  the  noontide  light. 
And  wnpt  the  guilt-ahaken  earth  in  deep  antiiiiely 
Bight 


HEATHKNB. 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  that 
With  vengeance  in  his  fiery  speed. 

To  wreak  his  wrath  impatient  breaks 
On  every  guilty  godless  head ; 

Hasty  he  mpunii  his  early  road. 

And  pours  his  brightest  beans  abiDad 

And  looks  down  fierce  with  jocnod  light 
To  see  his  fane  avenged,  his  vindicared  rile. 

CHRISTIANS. 

Now  glory  to  the  Christ,  whose  love 
Even  now  prepares  our  seats  of  rsst. 

And  in  his  golden  courts  above 
Enrolls  us  'mid  his  chosen  Blest ; 

Even  now  our  martyr  robes  of  light 

Are  vi-eaving  of  heaven's  purest  white; 

And  we,  before  thy  course  is  done. 
Shall  shine  more  bright  than  thou,  oh  vmatf^ 
shipp'd  Sun! 


The  Front  of  Ihe  Ttw^ 

On  one  hand  tke  Prefecfe  Ptiaee,  on  Cftt  sAv 

Amphilkeaire, 

Many  Ciiisens. 

FIRST  cmzsN. 

Didst  e'er  behold  a  spectacle  so  rich 
And  sumptuous?  How  yon  strong  CanlHiiaa 
With  all  his  band  are  lahooiing  to  advaooe 
Toward  the  temple ;  like  to  rolling  rirefs 
The  people  flood  around  them.    Lofds  and  divtl 
Gown'd  senators,  and  artisans  in  doableii^ 
Mothers  with  infonls,  and  old  tottering  men. 
All  reverence  lost  for  state  or  rank  or  age. 
Swell  the  vast  uproar. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

Antioch  doth  not  bold 
Such  multitudes ;  all  ^rria  hath  pour'd  in. 
Choking  the  roads  with  tumult 

THIRD  CITIZEN. 

I  beheld 

The  Amphitheatre,  its  spadoos  circle. 
From  the  arena  to  the  highest  seaU 
One  mass  of  living  turbulence. 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

No  woodsr; 
For  him  who  linger'd  in  the  city  all 
Assail'd  as  they  pass'd  by  with  impracsatkii. 
And  hurl'd  huge  stones  at  his  devoted  head. 
Deeming  him  guilty  of  this  fiuth  accuned. 

FOURTH  CmZBN. 

On  every  tree  they  hang  like  biids ;  the  oooiti 
Around  the  Prefect's  palace  are  as  throog'd 
As  here  before  the  temple.    But  for  that 
Beyond,  wherein  the  ezecationeis 
Stand  with  bare  arms  around  their  draadfiil 
Men  struggle  for  the  entrance  as  for  lifo ; 
He  that  hath  won  it  looks  back  oo  his 
Mora  proud  than  if  ha  had  marm*d  hi 
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n««r  cmttN. 

ncoMtOTrncit. 

thkmg><  LikBoniwildHra 

Bat  Hunk  ra  tint  ApoUo'i  aged  piwrt 

aigniKa  fcr  Uwir  &lhen-  Godi 

Will  carnal 

«m7rixk. 

riMT  cmaB- 

roDXTB  cmtM. 

I  faaira  been  ^zmc  lowiinl  Om  TeMibnla 

Aj,  thow  (tonnr  rkndi, 

Id  aninna  bopo  lo  aaa  hii  levarmd  &c«. 

W  guhcr'd  hall  may  bsl  bo  lik«n-d, 

wilh  the  ihun.!prbc>ln  of  hwTso. 

U  jlnuoch  >lill  ».  «unJ 

P.M«,pei(»! 

rotriTU  ciTiiiH. 

Ha-*h«ra-Ginplu«. 

t  know  DM; 

.».  'tnai*  ill  (br  hin  who  won 

neabcme.    CiUJf. 

t™ininhourlik«ihL.; 

n-pinttlhclynnlaflhedir- 

All  tra*.  and  ml  alt: 

■fp«pl^ 

Mr  al««p  ia  Bed,  bol  ml  my  hideooa  draama. 

nuT  cmiKS. 

Ah  1  Ihara  thcf  nand,  Ibwr  haakali  full  of  Bainn. 

Would  not  Jora 


b  a  life  lo  be  ow  hour  a*  he  ia. 

pritaB  of  all  Iha  lemplea  bear 

<p  on,  [lie  mdrvtil  crowd  Talli  teck. 

ooae-hair'd  ^rctiuiaii  dance  m 

niatui.  ihi^ir  rymbala  calch 

igbl,  that  faNi  in  ^Isneing  flakea 

lite  rabea.  end  freiheaing  i?y  wreatlw. 

beanlleia  youihi  of  Dyndymene! 

1.  Iho  yoked  lioni  drag  along 

lar  where  »ita  ihe  luwer-cromi'd  QdMH. 

'pdan  llnibreli  ring  the  praiae 


No.  (bera  '*  Dooa 
That  taller  Iban  the  real  diain  all  reganli ; 
And  if  ttiey  touch  Iheir  lyrai,  tbay  nlll  bat  wak«, 
With  all  Iheir  art,  tlia  memory  of  that  voice 
Which  ia  not  of  thau  tiiaii— 

Ah,  poor  old  Ban ! 

What!  wboarttboathBtdcBtprauinelopily 
Tba  bthar  of  Iba  pcerlca  Macgntin 
t  lall  tbaa,  tMoleol!  even  Viide  the  naka 
I  (ball  be  pnndar  of  my  lingle  cliild 
Than  if  my  wife  had  teMn'd  lika  Niobe 
With  BDch  aa  thine. 

He  luith  no  children,  rir. 


Id  Jove 


>.lik. 


n  Cod. 


nlkl 


WooU  I  ware  lika  him  !-Ah.  nt>~no,— my  chiU ! 
I  know  ihat    'm  coma  forth  to  we  thee  die 
FoclhiiettangefSad,  Ihy  foiher  TieVer  worahipp'd; 
Tat  all  my  wrath  ia  gone,  and  hnir  ny  sDrraw, 
Bal  nothing  of  my  love.    Whale'er  tboa  doat 
U  audified  by  being  done  by  ihee— 
thy  crime  hath  ]»L  ila  hatef.ilnen.     I  paa-d 
By  I'hcEbus'  ahrine.  and,  or  hia  angf;  liirm      , 
Worr  \em  of  trrmr,  or  my  aoul  had  laain'd 
I  To  Hom  a  Gwl,  that  could  ml  mrt  hia  &ilfafiil 


lemhly  of  UvjniEv 
inh*>  eonipiring  <Jod>  in  leagnaT 
nwen  of  heaven  and  hell  an  mat 
latfaia  alUbborred  fejlh. 


llmt  y«  lewir  on  me  wilh  reprmchful  bnwa  I 
Ohfnendt    I  have  been  dreaming  of  my  daufli 
I)reaming  in  tierp.  wfaicta  bal  Ibe  aoft  renMobn 
Of  her  bowlrrliiiiB  wayi  ihad  o'er  mine  ayaa. 
And  know  not  what  I  ihink.  or  whai  1  ay. 


CMytaiDa! 


'f 
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Tbat  it  DO  more  to  bo  her  place  of  refuge. 
Father !  my  fetter'd  arms  are  ttretch'd  in  vain. 
But  haply  they  are  merciful,  and  prevent 
A  keener  pang. 

CALUA8. 

Let  roe  approach  her! 

0LTBII78. 

Never, 
Till  fhe  accept  our  mercy.    Sacrifice ! 
Nor  aught  of  hridal  joy  or  bridal  aorrow 
Shall  be  denied  thee. 

Beautiful !  what  mean*it  thou  ? 
Why  doat  thou  look  to  yon  bright  heoven  7  what 
That  makea  thy  full  eyes  kindle  aa  they  gaze, 
Undazzled,  on  the  fiery  aky  ? — Give  place — 
Strike  off  ihoae  misplaced  feTten  from  her  limba : 
The  aunshine  &lls  around  her  like  a  mantle, 
The  robea  of  aaffron  flame  like  gold — Give  place. 

MACEK. 

Great  Phoebua  oonquen !  See,  ahe  atrikea  the  lyre 
With  hii  ecatatic  fervour. 

CALUAS. 

Peace— oh  peace ! 
And  I  ahall  hear  once  more  before  I  die 
That  voice  on  which  I  've  lived  theae  long,  long  yean. 
Hark,  even  the  winds  are  mute  to  hear  her — Peace ! 

MARGARITA. 

What  meana  yon  blaze  on  high  I 
The  empyrean  sky 
Like  the  rich  veil  of  some  proud  fane  is  rending. 
I  see  the  star-paved  land, 
Where  all  the  angels  stand. 
Even  to  the  highest  height  in  burning  rows  ascending. 
Some  with  their  wings  dispread. 
And  bow'd  the  stately  head. 
As  on  some  mission  of  God's  love  departing. 
Like  flames  from  midnight's  conflagmtion  starting ; 
Behold  the  appointed  mearengen  are  they, 
And  neareat  eorth  they  wait  to  wad  our  aoula  away. 

Higher  and  higher  still 
More  lofYy  statures  fill 
The  jasper  courts  of  the  everiasting  dwelling. 
Cherub  and  Seraph  pare 
The  illimitable  space, 
While  sleep  the  folded  plumes  from  their  white 
shoulders  swelling. 
From  all  the  harping  throng 
Bursts  the  tumultuous  song 
Like  the  unceasing  sounds  of  cataracta  pouring, 
Hoaanna  o'er  hosanna  louder  soaring ; 
That  Aintly  echoing  down  to  earthly  ears, 
Hath  aeem'd  the  concert  sweet  of  the  harmonioua 
spheres. 

Still  my  rapt  spirit  mounts 
And  lo!  beside  the  founts 
Of  flowing  light  Christ's  chosen  sainta  reclining; 
Distinct  amid  the  blaze 
Their  palm-crown'd  heads  they  raise. 
Their  white  rubes  even  through  that  o'erpowering 
lustre  shining. 
Each  in  his  place  of  state. 
Long  the  bright  Twelve  have  aate. 


O'er  the  oeleatial  Sion  high  opIiAed ; 
While  tboae  with  deep  prophetic  rapmrea 
Where  Ufe'a  glad  river  rolla  ita  tidelcas 
Eiyoy  the  full  completion  of  their  h— vajfly 

Again — I  see  again 
The  great  victorious  train. 
The  Martyr  Army  from  their  toils  repoaiiig; 
The  bloodnred  robea  they  wear 
Empurpling  all  the  air. 
Even  their  immortal  limba,  the  aigna  of  woands  (fi» 
closing. 
Oh,  holy  Stephen,  thoo 
Art  there,  and  on  thy  brow 
Haat  still  the  placid  smile  it  wore  in  dying. 
When  under  the  heap'd  alonee  in  anguiah  lying 
Thy  clasping  hands  were  fondly  spread  to  baav«. 
And  thy  last  accenti  pn^y'd  ^y  foea  might  be  foigiTifr 

Beyond !  ah,  who  ia  there 
With  the  white  anowy  hair  f 
T  ia  he— *t  is  he.  the  Son  of  BAan  appearing! 
At  the  right  hand  of  One, 
The  darluiess  of  whose  throne 
That  aun^ed  aeraph  Hoat  behold  with  awt  mi 
fearing. 
O'er  him  the  rainbow  aprings. 
And  spreads  in  emerald  winga, 
Down  to  the  glassy  sea  his  loltieat  aeat  o* 
Hark— thunden  from  hia  throne,  like  ateel-diii 
marching — 
The  Christ !  the  Christ  commanda  na  lo  hia  I 
Jesus,  Redeemer.  Lord,  we  come,  we  cooMb  wa 

THK  MtTLTITCrDB. 

Blasphemy !  blasphemy !    She  doth  profime 
Great  Phmboa'  raptnrca    tear  her  off! 


Ha !  ifam 


OLTBII78. 

Would  ye  usurp  our  jodgment-throoe  f 

MACKR. 

Be 

CALUA8. 

Alas !  what  mean  ye,  frienda!  can  each  a  veict 
Oflfendyou7  0  my  child!  thou  *rt  forced  to  leave  M 
But  not  to  leave  roe  with  averted  eye. 
As  though  thy  father's  face  were  hateful  to  ihae^ 
But  yet  I  dare  not  chide  thee,  and  I  will  not 
I  do  remember,  when  thy  mother  paas'd 
I  hid  my  face  in  my  cold  ahuddering  handa. 
But  stifl  I  gaze  on  thee,  and  gaae  aa  Ihoagh 
There  were  a  joy  in  aeeing  thee  avao  thos. 

OLTBIUa. 

Macer,  thou  know*st  their  aeparete  dooaa.    Lead  fli 
The  victims,  each  to  hia  appointed  plaoab 

CBRiarruiia. 
Glory!  Gk>ry!  Glocy!  the  Lord  Alaaighty  fivelk. 
The  Lord  Almighty  doth  bat  take  the  moify  hbhi 

giveth. 
Glory!  Glory!  Glory!  the  Lord  Almighty  rsignallk 
He  who  forfeits  earthly  life,  a  Ufa 

OALLUl. 

Why  do  ye  hold  me  backf— Mycbild! 
With  the  hard  fettere  of  ihair 


J 
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ave  ye  children  7  heve  ye  ever  beard 

I  voice  that  murmur'd  to  you  **  Father!*' 
how  have  ye  peopled  this  fierce  Antioch, 
lilhd  natural  love  of  child  and  parent 

I  crime. 

Howl,  howl !  ay,  bloody  men, 

your  Amphitheatre  with  joy : 

r  insatiate  heana  with  human  blood. 

jthleM  Prefect,  thou  'st  not  aent  her  there 

I :  not  to  have  her  teixier  limba 

The  abovet  QpriCEE. 

OFFICER. 

Great  Prefect,  he  ia  dead 

CALUA8. 

He-he— 
le,  thou  aaid'tt  ? 

OFFicm. 

Diodotin,  great  Prefect, 
Bua,  as  became  a  soldier, 
with  undisrolour'd  cheek,  while  lay 
ching  lion  stiflening  all  his  mane, 
white-gleaming  teeth,  and  lashing  tail, 
g  to  life  the  slumbering  wrath  within  him. 
-aim  victim  look'd  upon  the  people, 
r  each  other  in  the  thronging  seats, 
r*d  these  strange  words — "  Alas !  lost  souls, 
one  that,  fiercer  than  yon  brinded  lion, 
ng  round,  insatiate  to  devour—'* 
nore  we  heard,  but  one  long  savage  howl 
iige  monster  as  he  sprung,  and  then 
ding  of  his  ravenous  jaws. 

J%e  edfove.  Second  Offices. 

CALUAS. 

Another — 
a  hast  thou  to  say  ? 

SECOND  OFFICER. 

Calanlhias  died 
the  scourge  ;  his  look  toward  the  sky, 
h  he  thought  the  golden  clouds  conceal'd 
w  avenger  of  his  cause. 

OLYBIUS. 

What  now  ? 

V0FI8CU8. 

•  of  triumph  clamours  up  the  skies, 
Bbus'  name  is  mingled  with  the  shouts 
mrt. 

CAIXIAS. 

Can  it  be  r 
T\e  above.    Third  Officer. 

THIRD  OFFICER. 

Apollo  triumphs! 

C  ALU  AS. 

7*st  not  so.  she  will  not  sacrifice — 
I !  I  look*d  not  yet  for  this. 

What  *s  here  7 
Tke  above.    Charinus. 

CALLIAS. 

DO  foul  wretch !  I  rush'd  not  forth  to  thee. 

CHARINUS. 

rteh  indeed !  I  have  forsworn  my  God. 
ding  flamea  scorch 'd  up  into  mine  eyea ; 
!•  2X 


And  the  fidse  devils  marmar'd  ail  around  me 
Soft  soaods  of  water. 


On  to  the  altar! 


OLTBIVB. 

Hurry  him  away! 


THE  MULTITtJDK. 

lo!  lo!  Pten! 
lo  Triompbe ! 

CHARINtm. 

Hah !  they  point  at  me. 
The  angels  from  the  clouds,  my  blissful  brethren. 
That  mount  in  radiance :  ere  they  *re  lost  in  light, 
With  sad,  and  solemn,  and  reproachful  voicea 
They  call  me  Judas — Judas,  that  betray*d, 
That  murder*d  his  blest  master— and  himaelf— 
Ac^rst  of  men — and  outcast  from  thy  fold, 
Oh  Christ !  and  for  my  pride  f  why  then  I  *U  wrap 
My  soul  in  stem  obduracy  and  live 
As  jocund  as  the  careless  heathen  here. 
No  Peter*s  team  fill  my  dry  eyes ;  no  beam 
Of  mercy  on  my  darkening  soul — On,  on— 
And  I  vrill  laugh,  and  in  my  laughter  sing 
lo  Triumpbe !  lo  Ptoan ! 

0LTBII78. 

Now 
Give  him  the  knife  of  sacrifice. 

CHARINUS. 

Down !  down ! 
T  is  wet,  and  reeka  with  my  Redeemfr*s  blood. 

OFFICER. 

He  *s  fied. 

OLTBIUa. 

Go  after— drag  him  back. 

OFFICER. 

Tie  vain 
He  cried  aloud — *«The  devil  hath  wrestled  with  me^ 
And  vanquish'd  f* — and  he  plunged  the  aacred 
To  his  unhallow'd  heart 

OLTBIDS. 

Ignoble  wretch! 
Who  dared  not  die — ^yet  fear*d  to  live. 

But 

What  means  this  deathlike  stillness  f  not  a  aoond 
Or  murmur  from  yon  countless  multitudes. 
A  pale  contagious  horror  seems  to  creep 
Even  to  our  presence.    Men  gaae  mutely  RMind, 
As  in  their  neighbour's  &ce  to  read  the  secret 
They  dare  not  speak  themselves. 

Old  man!  whence  oomeat  tboot 
Whatia'tr 

CALUA8. 

I  know  not !  I  approach *d  the  plaea 
Of  sacrifice,  and  my  spirit  shrank  within  ma; 
And  I  came  back,  I  kixiw  not  how. 

OLTBIITa. 

Still  mote! 
Even  thna  along  hia  vast  domain  of  silence 
Dark  Pluto  gazes,  where  the  sullen  spirits 
Speak  only  with  fix*d  looks,  and  voiceleai  motkaii"' 
And  ye  are  like  them.— Speak  to  me,  I  charge  yoa  2 
Nor  let  mine  own  voice,  like  an  evil  omen. 
Load  the  hot  air,  onanawer'd. 
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CALUA8. 

Hark! 
▼opiscas. 

Didst  hear  it  ? 
That  shriek,  as  though  some  barbarous  foe  had  staled 
The  city  wails. 

0LTBIU8. 

Is 't  horror  or  compaasion  f 
Or  both? 

Theaboce.    Fourth  Officeil 

0LTBIU8. 

What  means  thy  hurried  lookf  Speak— epeak! 
Though  thy  words  blast  like  lightning. 

OFFICER. 


The  apostate  Priestess  Margarita- 

0LYBIU8. 


Mighty  Prefect, 


Uowf 


Where  *s  Macer  7 


OFFICER. 

By  the  dead. 

OLTBIUS. 

What  dead? 

OFFICER. 

RetDove 
Thy  sword,  which  thou  dost  brandish  at  my  throat, 
And  I  shall  answer. 

OLYBIUS. 

Speak,  and  instantly. 
Or  I  will  dash  thee  down,  and  trample  from  thee 
Thy  hideous  secret 

OFFICER. 

It  is  nothing  hideous — 
T  is  but  the  enemy  of  our  fiutb— She  died 
Nobly,  in  truth— but 

CALLIA9. 

Dead !  she  is  not  dead ! 
Thou  liest !  I  have  his  oath,  the  Prefect's  oath ; 
I  had  forgot  it  in  my  fears,  but  now 
I  well  remember,  that  she  should  not  die. 
Faugh!  who  will  trust  in  Gods  and  men  like  these? 

0LYBIU8. 

Slave !  Slave !  dost  mock  me  ?  Better  *t  were  for  thee 
That  this  be  ftlse,  than  if  thou  'dst  found  a  treasure 
To  purchase  kingdoms. 

OFFICER. 

Hear  me  but  a  while. 
She  had  beheld  each  sad  and  cruel  death. 
And  if  she  shudder'd,  't  was  as  one  that  strives 
With  nature's  soft  infirmity  of  pity. 
One  look  to  heaven  restoring  aU  her  calmness ; 
Save  when  that  dastard  did  renounce  his  faith. 
And  she  shed  tears  for  him.    Then  led  they  forth 
Old  Fabius.    When  a  quick  and  sodden  cry 
Of  Callias,  and  a  parting  in  the  throng, 
Proclaim'd  her  father's  coming.    Forth  she  sprang. 
And  clasp'd  the  frovnoing  beadsman's  knees,  and 

said— 
'*Thoo  know'st  me,  when  thou  laid'st  on  thy  sick  bed 
Christ  sent  me  there  to  wipe  thy  burning  brow. 
There  was  an  infant  play'd  about  thy  chamber, 
^And  thy  pale  cheek  would  smile  and  weep  at  000% 


Gazing  upon  that  almost  orphan*d  child — 
Oh !  by  its  dear  and  precious  memory, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  slay  me  firvt  and  quickly: 
T  is  that  my  fother  may  not  aee  my  deatlL*' 

CALLIAS. 

Oh  cruel  kindness!  and  I  would  have  closed 
Thine  eyes  with  such  a  fond  and  gentle 
I  would  have  smooth'd  thy  bettuteooa  limbs,  aad  \M 
My  head  upon  thy  breast,  and  died  with  thee. 

OLTBIUS. 

Good  father !  once  I  thought  to  call  thee  so, 
How  do  I  envy  thee  this  her  last  fondneas  \ 
She  had  no  dying  thought  of  me. — Go  oo. 

OFFICER. 

With  that  the  headsman  wiped  from  hia  awarth  ehseto 

A  moisture  like  to  tears.    But  she.  nnean while. 

On  the  cold  block  composed  her  head,  mod  crosi'd 

Her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  that  scarce  heaved. 

She  was  so  tranquil ;  cautious,  leat  her 

Should  play  the  traitors  to  her  modest 

And  as  the  cold  wind  touch'd  her  naked  neck. 

And  fann'd  away  the  few  unbraided  haira. 

Blushes  o'erspread  her  foce,  and  she  look'd  op 

As  softly  to  reproach  his  tardini 

And  some  fell  down  upon  their 

Their  hands,  enamour'd  even  to  adoration 

Of  that  half-smiling  fiice  and  bending  form. 

CALLIAS. 

But  he-^but  he — the  savage  executioner 

OFFICCR. 

He  trembled. 

CALLIAS. 

Ha!  God's  blessing  on  his  head! 
And  the  axe  slid  from  out  his  palsied  hand  ? 

OFFICER. 

He  gave  it  to  another. 

CALLUS. 

And 

OFFICER. 

ItfoU. 
CALLIAS. 

laeeit, 
I  see  it  like  the  lightning  flash — I  see  it. 
And  the  blood  bursts — my  blood! — my  daqghkh 

blood! 
Off— let  me  loose. 

OFFICER. 

Where  goesi  thou  ? 

CALLIAS. 

To  the  ChiirtiUi 
To  learn  the  faith  in  which  my  daughter  died. 
And  follow  her  as  quickly  as  I  may. 

Oltbiits,  Macer,  ami  Urn  rett 

OLTBItm. 

Macer!  is  this  thy  foithful  service? 

macer. 

Ah, 

Sonpid 

OLTBIUBL 

Notaword!  Thou tbink'st I II stoo^ 
To  darii  thee  to  the  earth— Bat  I  in  so  siek 
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or  thki  acconed  pomp,  1  will  not  oie 
Iti  privilege  of  vengeance. 

Fatal  trappings 
Of  pioud  authority,  that  like  the  robe 
Of  NeMus  ahine  and  bum  into  the  entrails  !— 
Sopreroary !  whoee  great  prerogative 
b  to  be  blasted  by  superior  misery ! 
Ho  more  will  I  possess  the  fatal  power 
Of  murdering  those  I  love.    All-ruling  sceptre! 
That  wert  mine  instrument  of  bloodshed,  down ! 
Mine  hand  shall  never  grasp  thee  more.    Vopisoui^ 
Aasume  the  vacant  Prefect's  seat,  and  be 
Curat  like  myself— with  sway :  I  cannot  wish  thee 
A  doom  more  hateful —  t 

Who  cornea  here  ? 

OFFICER. 

Great  Prelect! 
The  enchantress  Margarita  by  her  death 
Hath  wrought  upon  the  changeful  populace. 
That  they  cry  loudly  on  the  Christiana'  God. 
Elmbolden'd  multitudes  from  every  quarter 
Tlirong  forth,  and  in  the  face  of  day  proclaim 
Their  lawless  ftith.    They  have  ta'en  up  the  body, 
And  hither,  aa  in  proud  ovation,  bear  it 
With  clamour  and  with  song.    All  Antioch  crowds 
Applauding  round  them — they  are  here,  behold  them. 

CHRISTIAN  HTMN. 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  let  harp,  and  lute,  and  voice 
Up  to  the  ei  pending  gates  of  Heaven  rejoice. 

While  the  bright  Martyrs  to  their  rest  are  bone; 
Sing  to  the  Lord !  their  blood-stain*d  course  is  run. 
And  every  head  iti  diadem  hath  won, 

Rich  as  the  purple  of  the  summer  mom ; 
Sing  the  triumphant  champions  of  their  God, 
While  bum  their  mounting  feet  along  their  sky-ward 
road. 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  for  her  in  Beauty's  prime 
Snatch'd  from  this  wintery  earth's  ungenial  clime. 

In  the  etemal  spring  of  Paradise  to  bloom ; 
For  her  the  world  display *d  iti  brightest  treasure. 
And  the  airs  panted  with  the  songs  of  pleasure. 

Before  earth's  throne  she  chose  the  lowly  tombb 
Tlie  vale  of  teara  with  willing  footiteps  trod, 

her  Cross  with  thee,  incarnate  Son  of  God ! 


to  the  Lord !  it  ii  not  shed  in  vain. 
Hie  blood  of  martyrs !  from  its  freshening  rain 
High  springs  the  Church  like  some  fount-shadow- 
ing palm; 
The  nations  crowd  beneath  its  branching  shade, 
Of  its  green  leaves  are  kingly  diadems  made, 
And  wrapt  within  ita  deep  emboaoming  calm 


Earth  shrinks  to  slumber  like  the  breeseless  deep, 
And  war's  tempestuous  vultures  fold  their  wings  and 
sleep. 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  no  more  the  Angels  fly 
Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  stainless  sky 

The  sound  of  fierce  licentious  sacrifice. 
From  shrined  alcove,  and  stately  pedestal. 
The  marble  Gods  in  cumbrous  min  fall, 

Headless  in  dust  the  awe  of  nations  lies ; 
Jove's  thunder  crumbles  in  his  mouldering  hand. 
And   mute   as   sepulchres   the   hymnless   temples 
stand. 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  from  damp  prophetic  cave 
No  more  the  loose-hair'd  Sil^ls  burst  and  rave; 

Nor  watch  the  augura  pate  the  wandering  bird: 
No  more  on  hill  or  in  the  murky  wood, 
'Mid  frantic  shout  and  dissonant  music  rode. 

In  human  tones  are  wailing  victims  heard ; 
Nor  fathera  by  the  reeking  altar  stone 
Cowl  their  dark  heads  t'  escape  their  children's  dying 
groan. 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  no  more  the  dead  are  laid 
In  cold  despair  beneath  the  cyprees  shade, 

To  sleep  the  etemal  sleep,  that  knows  no  momi 
There,  eager  still  to  burst  death's  braxen  banda. 
The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  stands ; 

While,  on  its  own  immortal  pinions  home. 
Following  the  Breaker  of  the  imprisoning  tomb. 
Forth  springs  the  exulting  soul,  and  ahakea  aw^y  its 
gloom. 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  the  desert  rocks  break  oot 
And  the  throng'd  cities,  in  one  gladdening  shoat ; 

The  farthest  shores  by  pilgrim  step  explored ; 
Spread  all  your  wings,  ye  winds,  and  wafl  aroiiod« 
Even  to  the  starry  cope's  pale  waning  bound, 

Elarth's  universal  homage  to  the  Lend ; 
Lifl  up  thine  head,  imperial  Capitol, 
Proud  on  thy  height  to  see  the  banner'd  Cross  unrolL 


Sing  to  the  Lord !  when  Time  itself  shall 
And  final  Ruin's  desolating  peace 

Elnwrap  this  wide  and  restless  world  of  man ; 
When  the  Judge  rides  upon  the  enthroning  wind. 
And  o'er  all  generations  of  mankind 

Etemal  Vengeance  waves  its  winnowing  frn; 
To  vast  Infinity's  remotest  space. 
While  ages  ran  their  everiasting  race. 
Shall  all  the  Beatific  Hosti  prolong, 
Wide  as  the  glory  of  the  Lambb  the  Lamb's  triumplh 
ant  song! 
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A  DRAMATIC   POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Though,  in  the  following  Poem,  I  have  adhered 
strictly  to  the  outline  in  Scripture,  I  have  availed  my- 
■elf  of  whatever  appeared  to  my  purpose  in  the  profime 
historians.  My  general  authorities,  where  I  do  noC 
follow  the  Book  of  Daniel,  are  Herodotus  and  Diodoros 
Siculus;  but,  perhaps,  the  best  English  account  of 
Babylon  is  to  be  found  in  Prideaux's  Connezkn  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament 

The  publication  of  the  Martyr  of  Antioeh  was  con- 
siderably delayed  by  unforeseen  circumstances.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  because  a  coincidence  in  several  drcuro- 
stances  between  that  Poem  and  the  Novel  of  Valerius, 
has  led  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism ;  when,  in  foot,  die 
Poem  was  written,  and  had  been  seen  by  some  of  my 
friends,  before  the  publication  of  the  prose  work.  Se- 
condly, I  am  unwilling  that  my  Pbems  should  appear 
to  follow  each  other  with  a  haste  and  rapidity  incon- 
sistent with  that  deference  for  public  opinion,  which 
the  manner  of  their  reception  would  rather  increase 
than  diminish. 

May  I  presume  to  hope  that  this,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding works  of  the  same  nature,  may  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  interesti,  in  subservience  to  which 
alone  our  time  and  talents  can  be  worthily  employed-*- 
those  of  piety  and  religion  7 

CHARACTERS. 


The  Destroying  Angel. 

Bklbhazzar. 

Arioch,  Captain  of  the  Guard, 

Sabaku,  Chief  Eunuch. 

Kalasban,  High  Priest  o/BeL 

Daniel,         i 

Imlah,  >  Jeioi. 

Adonijah.    S 

NiTOORis,  Muher  of  Bdihaaaar. 

Naoml 

Benin  A. 

BohyUeuan  Nobiee,  PrietU,  Diviners,  Astrdogers,  etc 

Scene  Babylon, 

BELSHAZZAR. 


Their  hour  of  ministration  lo  the  Lord, 
I  heard  the  summons,  and  I  stood  with  wings 
Outspread  for  flight,  before  the  Eternal  Throne. 
And,  from  the  unappiDeched  depth  of  light 
Wherein  the  ARbighty  Father  of  the  worlds 
Dwells,  from  seraphic  sight  of  glory  veiFd, 
Came  forth  the  soundless  mandate,  which  I  folt 
Within,  and  sprung  upon  my  obedient  plomes^ 
But  as  I  saird  my  long  and  trackless  voyage 
Down  the  deep  bosom  of  unbounded  space. 
The  manifest  bearer  of  Almighty  wrath, 
I  saw  the  Angel  of  each  separate  star 
Folding  his  wings  in  terror,  o*er  his  orb 
Of  golden  fire ;  and  shuddering  till  I  pass'd 
To  pour  elsewhere  Jehovah's  cup  of  vei^eaoesi 

And  now  I  stand  upon  this  world  of  num. 
My  wonted  resting-place. — But  thou,  oh  Earth ! 
Thou  only  dost  endure  my  fetal  presence 
Undaunted.   As  of  old,  1^  hover  o*er 
This  haughty  city  of  Chaldean  Bel. 
That  not  the  less  pours  forth  her  foetal  pomp 
To  do  unholy  worship  to  her  Gods, 
That  are  not  Gods,  but  works  of  mortal  handsL 

Behold !  the  Sun  hath  burst  the  Eastern  gafan 
And  all  his  splendour  floods  the  tower'd  walls, 
Upon  whose  wide  immeasurable  circuit 
The  hamess'd  chariots  crowd  in  long  array. 
Down  every  stately  line  of  pUhir'd  streets. 
To  each  of  the  hundred  braxen  gatea,  young  wm 
And  flower-crown*d  maidens,  lead  the  mazy  daoos. 
Here  the  vast  Palace,  whence  yon  airy  gaideni 
Spread  round,  and  to  the  morning  aira  hang  fertk 
Their  golden  fruits  and  dewy  opening  Aoweis; 
While  still  the  low  mists  creep,  in  laxy  folds, 
0*er  the  house-tops  beneath.    In  every  oooit 
Through  every  portal,  throng,  in  servile  haalsb 
Captains  and  Nobles.    There,  before  the  Tinjili. 
On  the  for  side  of  wide  Euphrates*  stream. 
The  Priests  of  Bel  their  impious  ritea  prepare  t 
And  cymbal  clang,  and  glittering  dulcimer. 
With  shrill  melodious  salutation,  hail 
The  welcome  morn,  awakening  all  the  City 
To  the  last  dawn  that  e'er  shall  gladden  hei^ 


The  City  of  Babylon— Morning. 

THE  DESTROYING  ANGEL. 

^TBIN  the  cloud-pavilion  of  my  rest, 

the  Thrones  and  Princedoms,  that  await 


Babylon !  Babylon !  that  wakest  in 
And  glory,  but  shall  sleep  in  shapeless  rain. 
Thus,  with  my  broad  and  overahadowing 
I  do  embrace  thee  for  mine  own ;  forbadding; 
Even  at  this  instant,  yon  bright  orient  Son, 
To  shed  his  splendours  on  thy  lofty  streets. 
Oh,  Desolation's  sacred  place,  as  now 
Thou  'rt  darken'd.  shall  the  darkness  of  the  dsid 
Enwrap  thee  in  its  everlasting  shada ! 


BELSHAZZAR. 


Babylon!  Babylon!  opoo  the  wreck 
Of  that  mott  impioua  tower  your  Fatben  raar*d 
To  icale  the  crystal  battlementi  of  heaven, 
I  let  my  foot,  here  take  my  gloomy  reet 
Even  till  that  hour  be  come,  that  cornea  full  ioon. 


Be/ore  Ae  Tn^ 

Kalassan— 7^  PuxsTii 

nasT  punr. 
DidiC  thou  behold  it! 

■KCONO  PRIHT. 

Whatf  , 

FOtiT  punr. 

T  ia  gone,  't  ia 
And  yet  but  now  *t  wai  there,  a  ck>ody  darkneM, 
That,  swallowing  up  the  rays  of  the  orient  Son, 
Cast  back  a  terrible  night  o'er  all  the  City. 

THIRD  PUEBT. 

Who  stands  aghast  at  this  triumphant  hourf 
I  tell  thee  that  our  Dreamers  have  beholden 
M^jeatie  viskms.    The  besieging  Mede 
Was  cast,  with  all  his  chariots,  steeds,  and  men. 
Into  Euphrates'  bosom. 

KALABBAIf. 

Do  ye  marvel 
Bat  now  thai  it  was  dark?  yon  orient  Sun, 
The  Lord  of  Light,  withdrew  his  dawning  \)eaniB^ 
Till  he  could  see  the  glory  of  the  world, 
Beishaoar.  in  his  giUed  galley  rkling 
Across  Euphratea. 

FiBiT  pansT. 

Give  command  that  all 
The  bcB»n  gates  ak>ng  the  river  skle, 
Stand  open  to  receive  the  suppliant  train. 

SECOND  PftlEST. 

Hark!  with  the  trumpet  sound  their  strong  recoil 
Upon  their  grating  hinges  harshly  mingles. 

THIRD  PRIEST. 

Lo!  how  the  bridge  is  groaning  with  the  gifts 
Of  the  great  King.    The  camels  bow  their  heads 
Beneath  the  bright  and  odorous  load  they  bear ; 
The  proud  steeds  toss  their  flower-enwoven  manes. 
And  the  cars  rattle  with  their  ponderous  sound ; 
While,  silent,  die  slow  elephanii  pursue 
Thmr  wondering  way,  and  bear  their  crowded  lowen, 
Wklely  reflected  on  the  argent  stream. 

FOURTH  PRIEST. 

Hoiff  proudly  do  the  waters  toss  and  foam 
Befixe  the  barges,  that  with  gilded  prows 
Set  the  pale  spray  on  fire !  The  rowen,  clad 
In  £g3rpt's  finest  tonics,  as  they  strike 
Tlie  waters  with  their  palmy  oars,  awake 
Sweet  music  as  it  seems,  from  all  the  tide ; 
So  esquisitely  lo  the  dashing  strokes 
Are  the  sweet  lutes  and  floating  hautboys  timed. 

FIRVr  PRIEST. 

Ton  bark,  in  which,  at  tiroes,  the  silken  curtains 
Are  by  the  courteous  breezes  fann'd  aside. 
Is  that  in  which  the  Mother  of  the  mightiest, 
ITilocriB^  sits.    Her  presence  seems  to  awe 

SZ 


At  once,  and  give  a  pride  to  thoae  who  row 
Her  queenly  state 

KALA88AN. 

Behind— 't  ia  he  !~'t  ■  he  !• 
Belshaiiar*s  self>-the  waten  crowd  around. 
As  though  ambitious  to  reflect  their  Sovereign; 
And  all  the  throng'd  and  living  shores,  that  now 
To  the  for  limits  of  the  City,  paai'd 
His  name  in  one  long  shout,  have  paused  to  hear 
Our  tofher  homage. Are  the  Seventy  here  f 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

AIL 

KALASBAN. 

Lift  we,  then,  the  solemn  stram,  in  praist 
Of  the  great  King,  and  all  the  suppliant  cooit 
Will  answer  us  in  praise  of  mightiest  Bel. 

BONO  OF  THE  PRIESTS. 

Where  are  the  thousand-throned  kings. 
Beneath  whose  empires*  spacious  wings. 
The  wide  earth  lay  in  mute  repose? 
He  rose— ChaMea's  King  arose ! 
And  bow'd  waa  every  crowned  head. 
And  every  marshall'd  army  fled ; 
Before  his  footstool  bow'd  they  down. 
The  all-conquering  Lord  of  Babylon ! 

BONO  OF  THE  SUPPUAlfTB. 

Where  are  the  thousand-shrined  Gods^ 
Within  whose  temples'  proud  abodea 
The  nations  crowded  to  invoke  ? 
He  woke,  Chaldea's  God  awoke! 
And  route  was  every  sumptuous  feast 
And  rite,  and  song,  and  victim  ceased  • 
And  every  Fane  was  overthrown. 
Before  the  God  of  Babylon ! 

PRIESTS. 

Amnion's  crested  pride  hiy  low. 
And  broke  was  Elam's  homed  bow ; 
Damascus  heard  the  ponderous  foil 
Of  old  Benhadad's  palace  wall ; 
The  ocean  redden'd  with  the  fire 
From  the  rock-built  strengths  of  Tyra. 
False  waa  fierce  Philistia's  trust. 
Desert  Moab  monms  in  dust 
Lo !  in  chains  our  Captains  bring 
Haughty  Zion's  eyeless  King. 
Kedar's  tenti  are  struck,  her  banda 
Scatter'd  o'er  her  burning  sands. 
And  Egypt's  Pharaoh  quails  before 
The  Assyrian  Lion's  conquering  roar. 

THE  aUPPLIAim. 

From  his  high  Philisiine  fone. 
Sea-bom  Dagon  fled  amain ; 
Moloch,  he  whose  valley  stood 
Deep  with  infonts'  blameless  blood  • 
Chemos,  strack  with  pale  afiright. 
Left  his  foul  unfinish'd  rite. 
Her  waning  moon  Astarti  veil'd. 
When  the  Tyrian's  sea-wall  fiul'd. 
In  vain  Damascus*  children  meet 
At  fofty  Rimmon's  molton  foet 
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And  vain  were  Judah's  prayers  to  him, 
Between  the  golden  Cherubim ; 
In  vain  the  Arab,  in  hia  flight. 
Call'd  on  the  glittering  stara  of  night; 
And  vain  Osirii*  timbrels  blew 
Over  Egypt's  maddening  crew. 

KAUiSSAS. 

Lord  of  the  world,  and  of  the  eternal  city« 
That  wear'st  Chaldea's  regal  diadem 
Wreath'd  with  Assyria's,  wherefore  art  thou  here 
Before  the  Temple  of  all-powerful  Bel  ? 

BEL8IIAZZAR. 

Chief  of  the  Seventy  choeen  Priests,  that  serve 
Within  the  Temple  of  our  God,  thou  know'st 
That  the  rebellious  Mede,  confederate 
With  Ashkenaz  and  Elam.  and  the  might 
Of  Persia,  hath  begin  with  insolent  siege 
Oar  city  walls,  and  I  would  know  what  swift 
And  terrible  vengeance  is  ordain'd  on  high 
For  the  revolted  from  Chaldea's  sway  f 

KALAS8AN. 

live  thou,  O  King,  for  ever !    We  are  holding 
This  day  our  solemn  rite.    Our  Priests  and  Seen 
Each  at  his  office  stands  throughout  the  Temple; 
And  all  our  eight  ascending  towers  that  rise. 
Each  above  each,  in  heavenward  range,  are  throng'd 
With  those  that  strike  the  cymbal,  and  with  voice 
And  mystic  music  summon  down  the  Gods 
To  give  us  answer. 

BCLSnAZZAR. 

Priests  of  Bel,  and  thou 
High  mitred  Chief,  Kalassan !  Lo,  I  bring 
Gifts  worthy  of  the  Gods  and  of  Belshazzar : 
All  that  the  world  in  its  vast  homage  casts 
Before  our  royal  feet ;  the  gold  that  flows 
In  the  red  watera  of  the  farthest  East ; 
The  fragrant  balm  that  weeps  from  glittering  trees; 
The  ivory,  and  the  thin  and  snowy  robea 
Of  Egypt ;  and  the  purple  merchandise 
Of  Sidon ;  and  the  skins  of  beasts  that  for 
In  the  dark  forests  fly  the  sight  of  man, 
Yet  not  so  far  but  that  Assyria's  servants 
Track  them,  and  rend  away  their  bloody  tribute ; 
And  slaves  of  every  hue,  and  every  age. 
From  all  the  kingdoms  of  our  rule. 

KAUkSSAN. 

Great  King, 
What  answer  wouldst  thou,  which  such  sumptuous 

oflferings 
May  not  compel ! 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Declare  ye  to  our  Gods, 
Thus  Raith  Belshazzar:  wherefore  am  I  call'd 
The  king  of  Babylon,  the  scepter'd  heir 
Of  ?iabonfii»ar'8  (l)sway,  if  still  my  sight 
Must  be  infested  with  rebellious  arms 
That  hem  roy  city  round ;  and  frantic  cries 
Of  onset,  and  the  braying  din  of  battle 
Disturb  roy  sweet  and  wonted  fottal  songs? 

NrrocRis. 
In  the  God's  name,  and  in  mine  own,  I  answer! 
When  Nabonassar's  heir  shall  take  the  sword 
Of  NabooaMar  in  his  valiant  hand; 


With  the  inborn  awe  of  mt^jesty  appal 
Into  the  dust  Rebellion's  created  franl : 
When  for  the  gliding  bark  on  the  smooch 
Whose  motion  doth  but  lull  his  ailken  coach. 
He  mounts  the  rushing  chariot,  and  in 
Asserts  liimself  the  lord  of  human  kind. 


8ABARIS. 


Will  he  endure  it  f 


NITOCRIS. 

Oh,  my  son  !  my  atm ! 
Must  I  repent  me  of  that  thrill  of  joy 
I  felt,  when  round  my  couch  the  slaves  proclaiB'd 
I  had  brought  forth  a  man  into  the  wt>rld, 
A  child  for  empire  bom,  the  cradled  Lord 
Of  Nations — oh,  my  son ! — and  all  the  pnde 
With  which  I  saw  thy  lair  and  open  brow 
Expand  m  beauteous  haughtiness,  commanding 
Ere  thou  could ^t  speak  7    And  with  thy  growth,  A^ 

greatness 
Still  ripen'd  :  like  the  palm  amid  the  grove. 
Thou  stoodst,  the  lofliest,  at  onoe,  and  oomeliart 
Of  all  the  sons  of  men.    And  must  I  now 
Wish  all  my  pangs  upon  a  shapeless  oflsptii^ 
Or  on  a  soft  and  dainty  maiden  wasted. 
That  might  have  been,  if  not  herself,  like  her 
Thy  martial  ancestress,  Semiramis, 
Mightiest— at  least  the  mother  of  the  Mighty! 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Queen  of  Assyria,  Nabonassar's  daughter ! 
Wife  of  my  nynl  fother,  Merodach  ! 
Greater  than  all,  from  whom  myself  was  born! 
The  Gods  that  made  thee  mother  of  BelshsoBsr, 
Have  arm'd  thee  with  a  dangerous  license.    Thoo, 
Secure,  mayst  utter  what  from  meaner  lips 
i  Had  call'd  upon  the  head  the  indignant  swoid 
Of  Justice.    But  to  thee  we  deign  reply. 
Is 't  not  the  charge  of  the  great  Gods  t'  uphold 
The  splendour  of  the  worid  that  doth  them  homfel 
As  soon  would  they  permit  the  all-glorious  Son 
To  wither  from  their  palace  vault  in  heaven. 
As  this  rich  empire  from  the  earth. 

NrrocRia. 

And  thertfen 

Be  as  the  Gods,  Belshazzar,  and  stand  forth 

To  sweep  away  the  desolating  foe ! 

As  when  the  thundera  scatter  all  abroad 

The  lowering  ckHids  at  midnight,  all  the  stars 

Look  glittering  through  the  bnght  pellucid  sky. 

And  in  the  glorious  calm  themselves  have  Btrew*d, 

Repose  triumphant  the  great  Gods. 

BELSHAZZAR. 

O  queen! 
The  mother  of  Chaldea's  ro3ral  lord 
Ne'er  ask'd  in  vain.    Myself  this  day  will  moanC 
I  The  car  of  bettle,  and  along  the  walls 
Display  my  terrors,  for  Assyria's  hosts 
To  kindle  into  valour  at  my  presence ; 
And  the  pale  rebels  from  their  distant  carop^ 
Uke  huntera  that  have  roused  the  sleeping  Oaa, 
Snatch  up  their  toils  and  fly 

NrroCRis. 

Aku^thewA 

And  not  akMig  the  dusty  batde  plain  ? 


BELSHAZZAR. 
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Tet  *t  IB  enough — the  fire  bat  ileepe  within  thee. 
And  M  the  war-horae  that  hath  sported  long 
On  the  green  meads,  beholds  the  flash  of  aim 
Bright  on  the  fountain  where  he  bathes,  and  heaia 
The  martial  trumpet  sounding,  start  erect 
His  kindling  ears,  his  agitated  mane 
Trembles ;  already  on  his  back  he  feels 
The  gorgeous  trappings  and  the  armed  rider. 
And  treads  the  sward  as  though  he  trampled  down 
Whole  hosts  before  him :  thus  Belshazzar's  soul. 
At  sight  of  Babylon's  eiulting  foea. 
Shall  waken  to  the  warrior's  noble  wrath. 


•ELSHAZZAIU 


Give  instant  order ! 


N1T0CRI8. 


Oh,  tiara'd  Mede  * 
And  thou  fierce  Persian,  that  dost  boast  thyself 
As  hardy  as  thy  native  mountains !  Thou, 
The  shepherd's  nursling,  Cyrus !  feel  ye  noC 
A  fMrescient  terror  of  your  coming  conqueror  ? 
The  towers  with  which  ye  have  girt  your  spacious 

camp, 
Do  they  not  rock  even  to  their  deep  fbundationa, 
In  conscious  awe  T  But  thou,  my  noble  son ! 
Thy  mother's  heart,  that  beat  but  in  thy  presence. 
Even  when  thou  laid'st  in  soft  inglorious  dalliance. 
When  home  thou  com'st,  high  plumed  with  victory, 

hosts 
In  chains  around  thee,  and  the  routed  armiea 
Crowding  to  gaze  upon  their  conqueror, 
As  though  it  were  a  solace  in  their  fall 
That  great  Belshazzar  stoop'd  to  overthrow  them ; 
When  all  the  myriads  of  vast  Babylon 
Shout  in  the  triumph  of  their  kingly  lord  ; 
That  heart,  my  son.  with  such  excess  of  pride 
Will  swell,  that  it  will  burst    Even  now  it  fills 
My  woman's  eyes  with  tears :  when  I  should  wear 
A  brow  all  rapture,  I  can  only  weep. 

KALASSAN. 

Lord  of  the  Nations !  with  our  richest  rites 
Do  we  propitiate  the  eternal  Gods. 
Upon  the  golden  altar,  never  wet 
Save  with  the  immaculate  blood  of  jreariing  lambs(2) 
We  sacrifice— and  on  our  topmost  tower, 
Where,  on  his  couch,  amid  his  native  clooda. 
The  God  reposes,  must  the  chosen  Virgin,  (3) 
Whom  to  our  wan<lering  search  he  first  presents 
Await  the  bright  descending  Deity. 

BELSHAZZAR. 

What  then!— the  Gods  hold  festival  to-night! 
And  shall  the  courts  of  great  Chaldea's  palace 
Be  silent  of  the  festal  song  ?   At  eve 
Our  banquet  shall  begin;  and  dusky  night, 
Asionieh'd  at  our  splendour,  think  his  reign 
(Jsorp*d  as  by  a  brighter  day.    Kalassan ! 
Whence  are  those  golden  vessels  richly  carved 
And  bossy  with  enchased  fruits  and  flowers ; 
Goblets,  and  hivers,  and  tall  chandeliers, 
That,  like  to  blossoming  slmond  trees,  branch  out 
In  knots  of  glittering  silver  ?— meet  were  they 
To  minister  at  j^eat  Belsha2ar*s  feost 


KALASSAN. 

King  of  the  UniverM !  those  vessels  stood 
Erst  in  the  Temple  of  the  Hebrew's  God ; 
But  when  Chaldea's  arms  laid  waste  the  City, 
And  from  their  Temple,  with  destroying  fire, 
Scared  the  unresisting  Deity,  the  spoils 
Were  seized,  and  consecrate  to  mightier  BeL 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Let  them  be  borne  to  grace  our  feast! 

KALASSAN. 

Most  hoooarVl 
Were  they  by  such  a  noble  profanation ! 

Give  ye  the  order 

Ha!  what  frantic  shrieik 
Peals  through  the  courts? 

PRIEST. 

The  slaves  that  girt  themselfCi 
To  bear  those  vessels,  on  a  sudden,  all. 
As  though  by  viewless  lightnings  struck  to  eartii. 
Lie  groveling  on  the  pavement,  and  they  clench 
Their  vacant  hands  in  horror. 

KAI«A88AN. 

Raise  them  up, 
And  lash  them  to  their  duty. 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

King  of  Earth! 
The  armed  statue  of  thy  ancestor. 
Great  Nabonassar,  on  its  firm-set  pedestal 
Shakes,  snd  its  marble  panoply  resounds 
Like  distant  thunder! 

KALASSAN. 

How !  the  pavement  rocks 
Beneath  our  feet,  like  a  tempestuous  sea ! 

BELSHAZZAR. 

What!  are  Belshazzar*s  mandates  thus  delayed 
For  the  pale  fears  of  slaves,  and  idle  sounds 
That  shake  the  earth,  but  not  his  kingly  soult 
Away  with  them !  we  will  not  brook  remonstniioe 
From  vanquish'd  men  or  Gods! — Away !  I 

CHORira. 

Sovereign  of  all  the  streams  that  flow 
From  hills  of  everlasting  snow. 
Through  vast  Chaldea's  fertile  reign, 
Down  to  the  red  and  peariy  (4)  main ; 
And  ere  tKy  giant  course  is  done, 
Through  all  imperial  Babylon; 
By  stately  towers  and  palace  fair. 
And  blooming  gardens  hung  in  air ; 
By  every  glowing  brnien  gate, 
Rolling  thy  full  eiulting  state. 
Proud  River!  strew  thy  waves  to  rest. 
And  smooth  to  peace  thy  azure  breast. 
While  slowly  o'er  thy  willing  tide, 
Belshazzar's  gilded  galleys  nde. 
Hear,  King  of  Floods !  Euphrates,  hear! 
And  pay  the  homage  of  thy  fear. 

CR0RL*8  or  SUPPLIANTS. 

Sovereign  of  all  the  lamps  that  shine 
In  yon  empyreal  orch  divine. 
That  roll'st  through  half  the  fiery  day. 
O'er  realms  that  own  Chaldea's  sway : 

aoft 
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0*er  ihronet  whose  monarcba  wear  her  yoke, 
And  cttieB  by  her  conqueeta  broke ; 
Thou  Sun,  whose  rooming  epiendoun  dwell 
Upon  the  Temple  towers  of  Bel» 
The  quiver  of  thy  noontide  rays 
Exhr.ust  in  all  their  fiery  blaze, 
/    Upon  the  cloud-aspiring  throne 
Where  rests  the  God  of  Babylon! 
So  shall  the  God  in  glory  come 
Down  to  his  sumptuous  earthly  home. 
Hear!  Monarch  of  the  Planets!  bear— 
Apd  pause  upon  thy  fleet  career. 


The  Quarter  of  the  Jewish  Slavee, 
Imlah,  Naomi,  Bbnina. 

BENINA. 

Father!  dear  Father!  said'st  thou  that  our  feet 
Shall  tread  the  glittering  paths  of  Sion's  hill ; 
And  that  our  lips  shall  breathe  the  fragrant  airs 
That  blow  from  dewy  Herroon,  and  the  fount 
or  Siloe  flow  in  liquid  music  by  us? 

IMLAH. 

Oh,  daughter  of  captivity,  and  bom 
To  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  servitude, 
Benina,  child  of  sadness !— yet  the  dearer 
Because  thou  art  the  joy  of  desolate  hearts 
That  have  no  joy  but  thee! — what  knowest  thou 
Of  that  fair  city,  where  our  Fathers  dwelt 
While  unforsaken  by  their  God  ? 

BENINA. 

My  father! 
Have  I  not  seen  my  mother  and  th3rself 
Sit  by  the  river  side,  and  dwell  for  ever 
On  Salem's  glories,  and  the  Temple's  pride, 
Till  tears  have  choked  your  sad  though  pleasant 

speech? 
In  the  deep  midnight,  when  our  lords  are  sleepmg, 
I  've  seen  the  Brethren  from  the  willows  take 
Their  wind-caressed  harps,  their  half-brealhed  sounds 
Scarce  louder  than  the  rippling  river's  dash 
Around  the  matted  sedge ;  and  still  they  pour'd 
Their  voices  down  the  stream,  as  though  they  wish'd 
Their  songs  to  pass  away  to  other  lands 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  their  captivity. 
I  've  listen'd  in  an  ecstasy  of  tears. 
Till  purer  waters  seem'd  to  wander  near  me. 
And  sweeter  flowers  to  bloom  beneath  my  feet. 
And  towers  of  fiurer  structure  to  arise 
Under  the  moonlight ;  and  I  felt  the  joy 
Of  freedom  in  my  bght  and  sportive  limbs. 

IMLAH. 

My  sweetest  child,  and  thou  that  gavest  to  me 
This  dealest  treasure,  Naomi,  thyself. 
Even  as  thou  wert  in  virgin  loveliness 
My  plightod  bride,  renew'd  to  tenderest  youth*. 
I  will  not  say  I  hope  not  (though  my  fears 
And  conscience  of  our  ill  desert  reprove  me) 
That  God  even  now  prepares  the  promised  hour, 
When  Isrotil  shall  shake  off  Assyria's  chains, 
And  build  long-wasted  Sion's  lovely  walls, 
nndi  of  the  a,i)XNnted  yean  are  ran; 


Tlie  signs  break  out,  aa  in  the  ctoudy  night 
The  stars ;  and  buried  PiopKeta*  voioaa  aecm 
As  from  their  graves  to  cry  aloud,  and  nark 
The  boor  that  labours  with  oar  Israel'a  gkiiy ; 
And,  more  than  all,  but  yesterday  I  saw 
The  holy  Daniel 

NAOMI. 

Daniel!  what  of  bin. 
Dearlmlahf 

IMLAH. 

Till  bat  kitely  he  wmb  girt 
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With  sackckMh,  with  the  meagre  hoe  of 
On  his  sunk  cheek,  and  ashea  on  hia  head ; 
When,  to!  at  once  he  shook  from  hia  grey  keb 
The  attire  of  woe,  aixl  call'd  for  wise ;  and 
He  hath  gone  stately  through  the  woodering  i 
With  a  sad  sc»m.   Amid  the  beaven-pierchig 
Through  cool  luxurious  courts,  and  in  the 
Of  summer  trees  that  play  o'er  crjratal  foonlaiai^ 
He  walks,  as  though  he  trod  o'er  roosa-giown  nam 
'Mid  the  deep  desolation  of  a  city 
Already  by  the  almighty  wrath  laid  waste. 
And  sometimes  doth  he  gaxe  upon  the  cloodm 
As  though  he  recognised  the  riewleaa  fbimi 
Of  arm*d  destroyers  in  the  silent  skiea. 
And  it  is  said,  that  at  the  dead  of  night 
He  hath  pour'd  forth  thy  burden.  Babylon, 
And  loud  proclaim'd  the  bowing  down  of  Bsl 
The  spoiling  of  the  spoiler.    Even  our  kxds. 
As  conscious  of  God's  glory  gathering  roond  Wm, 
Look  on  him  with  a  silent  awe,  nor  dare 
To  check  his  motion,  or  reprove  hia  apeeck 

NAOMI. 

Oh,  Imlah  f  shall  our  buried  bones  repoaa 
In  our  own  land  ? 

BBNINA. 

Speak  on,  my  deareat  Fiiha, 
Thy  words  are  like  the  breeaes  of  the  weal; 
That  breathe  of  Canaan's  honey-flowing  land. 

IMLAH. 

My  child !  my  child  !  thy  nuptials  shall  not  be 
With  song  suppress'd.  and  dim  half  enrtain'd  iMf^ 
Stol'n  from  the  observance  of  our  jealous  \aria, 
As  mine  and  thy  fimd  mother's  vrere. — Who  "b  hoe! 

BBNI.VA. 

T  is  Adonijah :  he  hath  heard  thee  name  bia. 
And  he  will  see  the  burning  on  my  cheek. 
And  so  detect  onr  cause  of  food  diseoofse. 

IMLAH. 

I  named  him  not 

BENINA. 

Nay,  fiither,  now  thoa  mockVl^ 

IMLAB. 

Alas !  poor  deer,  thoo  'rt  deeply  stricken !  Well' 
It  is  a  noble  boy,  that  darea  to  fear 
His  God,  nor  makes  his  youth  a  privilege 
For  license,  and  intemperate  scorn  of  rale. 

The  abase.    Adonuab. 

IMLAH. 

Whence  coroest  thoa,  Adongah,  widi  thy  hum 

Elate,  and  full  of  pride,  that  i 

AoapliTrt 
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ADONIJAB. 

Imlah !  from  the  dawn  of  dty 
f  have  been  gaxing  from  the  walla,  and  aaw 
The  Peraian  reininf  in  hia  fiery  aqnadrona. 
like  oetrichea  they  awept  the  aandy  plain, 
Aa  though  they  would  outatrip  the  tardy  winda ; 
And  pauaed  and  wheel'd,  and  throogh  the  clonda  of 

duat 
That  roae  around  them,  aa  round  terrible  Angela^ 
Their  acimiiart  in  ailver  radiance  Baah'd. 
Oh,  will  it  ever  be,  that  once  again 
The  Lord  of  Hoata  will  hft  the  Lioo  banner 
Of  Judah,  and  her  lona  go  forth  to  war 
like  Joahua,  or  like  him  whoae  beardleaa  atrength 
Overthrew  the  giant  Philiatine! 

•CNINA. 

Ah,  me! 
And  woiildat  thou,  Adonyah,  aeek  the  war, 
The  mihlcaa,  murtheroua,  and  deatroying  warf 

ADONIJAH. 

Why.  yea!  nor  would  Benina  love  me  leai 
For  bringing  home  the  spoil  of  God^  proud  torn. 
To  hang  within  hia  vindicated  Temple. 

BRNINA. 

80  thou  didat  bring  thyaelf  nnharm'd,  unchanged, 
Beoina  were  content 

ADONIJAH. 

Heaven'a  blearing  on  thee! 

IMUkR. 

Hear  me,  yoang  Adontjah ;  thoa  doat  love 
My  child :  Benina,  shall  I  say,  or  leave  it 
To  thine  own  lipa  or  eloquent  eyea  to  tell, 
How  well  thou  loveat  the  noble  Adonijah  ? 
But  youth,  T  aeek  not  to  delay  thy  joy 
With  the  cold  envioiia  prudence  of  old  age, 
That  never  felt  the  boiling  blood  of  jrouth ; 
For  if  I  did,  there 's  one  would  chide  me  here 
For  my  Ibfgetuilneaa  of  houra  like  theae. 
But  yet  T  would  not  have  my  daughter  wed 
With  the  aad  dowry  of  a  maater's  atripea; 
T  would  not,  Adonijah,  on  the  eve 
Of  oar  deliverance,  that  the  wanton  Gentile 
Sboold  paas  hia  jcat  on  our  cold  entertainment. 
And  all  the  cheerieaa  joy  when  capcivea  wed. 
To  breed  a  race,  whoae  aole  inheritance 
Shall  be  their  parrats'  taaka  and  heavy  bondage. 
Oar  father  Jacob  served  seven  tardy  yeaia 
For  beauteous  Rachel,  but  I  lax  not  thee 
With  auch  a  weary  aervice. 

ADONIJAH. 

Betheyagea, 
la  the  life  wat  within  tbia  bounding  heart, 
Hia  k>ve  ahall  never  tail ! 

IMLAH. 

Here  *s  one  would  tfoat  thee, 
Toath.  ahoold  my  caulioua  age  be  alow.  Coma  hither, 
Thou  tender  vine,  that  need'at  a  noble  alam : 
IVmi  not  repineat  becauae  I  wed  thee  not 
To  thia  fair  elm.  until  the  gentle  aire 
Of  oar  own  hind,  and  thoae  delicioua  dewa 
That  vreep  like  angela'  tears  of  love,  o'er  all 
'Hm  hill  of  SioQ,  gladden  your  awaet  onioo. 
And  Bake  yoa  hear  yoar  clnataring  Ihiili  in  Jof. 
SI  8Y 


80  now,  enough,  thou  doat  accept  the  terma ; 

And  in  the  name  of  him  that  rulea  on  higli, 

I  thus  betroth  the  noble  Adonyah 

To  soft  Benina.— 

Now,  to  him  that  hears 

The  captive's  prayer.  How  long— oh,  Lord! — how  long 

Shall  strangers  trample  down  thy  beauteoua  Sioat 

How  long  shall  Judah*s  hsrmns  arise  to  thee 

On  foreign  winds,  and  sad  Jeruaalem 

On  all  her  hills  be  deaolate  and  mute? 

God  of  the  Thunder!  from  whoae  cloudy  aeat 

The  fiery  winds  of  Desolation  6ow : 
Father  of  Vengeance !  that  with  purple  feet, 

Like  a  full  wine-press,  tread'st  the  world  below. 
The  embattled  armies  wait  thy  sign  to  slay. 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  ha\ioc  on  his  prey, 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  hia  blasted  way. 

Till  thou  the  guilty  land  hast  seal'd  for  woe. 

God  of  the  Rainbow !  at  whose  gracioua  aign 

The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  auppraaa; 
Father  of  Merciea !  at  one  word  of  thine 

An  Eden  blooms  in  the  waste  wildemaaa! 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  aanda. 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens'  glancing  handa. 
And  marble  ciliea  crown  the  laughing  laoda. 
And  pillar'd  templea  riae  thy  name  to  l)|leaa. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  thunders  broke— oh,  Lord ! 

The  chariots,  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate, 
Tier  sons  were  wasted  by  the  Assyrian  sword. 

Even  her  foes  wept  to  see  her  fallen  state ; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  became. 
Her  Princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame. 
Her  Temple  sank  amid  the  sroouldenng  6ame, 

For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest  cloud  of  ftte. 


O'er  Judah's  land  thy  rainbow,  I/>rd,  shall 

And  the  sad  City  lifl  her  crownleaa  head ; 
And  songs  shall  wake,  and  dancing  ibotaiepa  glaam, 
Where  broods  o'er  fiillen  streets  the  aileoce  of  the 
dead. 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towen, 
On  Carmel's  side  our  maidens  cull  the  flowen. 
To  deck,  at  blushing  eve,  their  bridal  bowers, 
And  angel  feet  the  glittering  Sion  traad. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand. 

And  Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  for  alavat; 
With  fetter'd  steps  wo  lefl  our  pleaaant  land. 

Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  graveo. 
The  stranger's  bread  with  bitter  teara  we  ateep^ 
And  when  our  weary  eyes  should  sink  to  sleeps 
'Neath  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  weep^ 
Where  the  pole  wilbwa  ahade  Euphretea* 


The  bom  in  aorrow  ahall  bring  forth  in  joy ; 

Thy  mercy.  Lord,  ahall  lead  thy  children 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  jreariing  boy. 

Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem'a  atreeta  ahall  ooom. 
And  Canaan'a  vinea  tor  na  their  frails  shall  bear. 
And  Harmon's  bees  their  honied  storsa  prepare ; 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prayer, 

Where,  o'er  the  eherabaeatad  God,  fall  bload  lb' 
irradiate  dome. 
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T%e  WaUa  of  BobyUm, 

Bkubhazzar  tn  Am  Chariot^  Nitocris,  AmocH,  84- 

BARiB,  etc. 

BKL8HAZZAR. 

For  twice  three  hours  our  stately  oira  have  roH'd 
Along  the  broad  highway  that  crowns  the  walls 
Of  mine  imperial  City,  nor  complete 
Our  circuit  by  a  long  and  ample  space. 
And  still  our  eyee  look  down  on  gilded  rooft. 
And  towers  and  temples,  and  the  spreading  tops 
Of  cedar  groves,  through  which  the  fountains  gleam ; 
And  every  where  the  countless  multitudes. 
Like  summer  insects  in  the  noontide  son. 
Come  forth  to  bask  in  our  irradiate  presence. 

Oh,  thou  vast  Babylon !  what  mighty  hand 
Created  thee,  and  spread  thee  o'er  the  plain 
Capacious  as  a  world ;  and  girt  thee  round 
With  high  tower'd  walls,  and  bound  thy  gates  with 

brass; 
And  taught  the  indignant  river  to  endure 
Thy  bridge  of  cedar  and  of  palm,  high  hung 
Upon  its  marble  piers  ? — What  voice  proclaim'd. 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  sands,  *' Arise! 
And  be  earth's  wonder  f "    Was  it  not  my  iathera  ? 
Yea,  mine  entombed  ancestors  awake, 
Their  heads  uplift  upon  their  marble  pillows ; 
They  claim  the  glory  of  thy  birth.    Thou  hunter. 
That  didst  disdain  the  quarry  of  the  field, 
Choosing  thee  out  a  nobler  game  of  man, 
Nimrod !  and  thou  that  with  unferainine  hand 
Didst  lash  the  coursers  of  thy  bottle-car 
O'er  prostrate  thrones,  and  necks  of  captive  kings, 
Semiramis!  and  thou  whose  kingly  breath 
Was  like  the  desert  wind,  before  its  coming 
The  people  of  all  earth  fell  down,  and  hid 
Their  humble  faces  in  the  dust !  that  madest 
The  pastime  of  a  summer  day  t'  o'erthrow 
A  city,  or  cast  down  some  ancient  throne ; 
Whose  voice  each  ocean  shore  obey'd,  and  all 
From  sable  Ethiopia  to  the  sands 
Of  the  gold-flowiug  Indian  streams ;— -oh !  thou 
Lord  of  the  hundred  thrones,  high  Nabonasaer! 
And  thou  my  father,  Merodach !  ye  crown'd 
This  City  with  her  diadem  of  towers — 
Wherefore  ?— but  prescient  of  Belshazzar's  birth. 
And  conscious  of  your  destined  stuu  ye  toil'd 
To  rear  a  meet  abode.    Oh.  Babylon ! 
Thou  hast  him  now.  for  whom  through  ages  rose 
Thy  sky-exalted  towers — for  whom  yon  palace 
Rear*d  its  bright  domes,  and  groves  of  golden  spires ; 
In  whom,  secure  of  immortality 
Thou  stand 'st.  and  consecrate  from  time  and  ruin. 
Because  thou  hast  been  the  dwelling  of  Belshazzar! 

NITOCRIS. 

I  hear  thy  words:  like  thine,  thy  mother's  heart 
Swells,  oh,  my  son !  to  see  thy  seat  of  empire. 
But  will  the  Lord  of  Babylon  endure. 
What  in  yon  plain  beneath  ofieods  our  sight, 
The  rebel  Persian  r 

BUilHAZZAR. 

Gave  we  not  oemmand, 
■Dd  to  Artamaa,  to  sweep 


Yon  tribes  away,  or  ere  oar  car  appnMch'd 
The  Dorthem  wail  f 

ARIOCH. 

They  haated  ftith,  O  King.* 
Bat  Tartan  came  not  back,  nor  Artamaa. 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Slaves !  did  they  dare  (all  off  from  their  allegiHMl 

ARIOCH. 

To  the  dominioa  they  fell  off*  of  him 
That  hath  the  empire  o'er  departed  aool& 

NITOCRIS. 

Look  dqwn  !  kwk  down !  where,  proud  of  his  Gi^ 

conquest. 
The  Persian  rides — it  ia  the  3routhfuI  Cyras ; 
How  skilfully  he  winds  through  all  the  ranks 
His  steed,  in  gracefol  ease,  as  though  he  sals 
Upon  a  firm-eet  throne,  yet  every  motkn 
Obedient  to  his  slack  and  gentle  rein. 
As  though  one  will  controU'd  the  steed  and  lidsr; 
Now  leaps  he  down,  and  holda  a  brief  diacoant 
With  yon  helm'd  captain ;  like  a  atoopir^  ftleon. 
Now  vaults  he  to  the  patient  oooraer's  back. 
Happy  the  mother  of  that  noble  j^outh ! 

BELSHAZZAR. 


Now,  by  great  Bel !  thou  dost  abuse  our 
Is  that  the  rebel  king  to  whom  Belshazxar 
Should  vail  his  pride,  and  stoop  to  be  his  foe ; 
Him  with  the  brazen  arms,  that,  dimly  bright, 
Scarce  boast  distinction  from  the  meaner  host  ? 
Where  are  his  golden  attributea  of  power. 
The  glorious  ensigns  of  his  sovereignty ; 
The  jewel'd  diadem,  the  ivory  sceptre. 
The  satrap-circled  throne,  the  kneeling  bosti^— ' 

NITOCRIS. 

Dost  ask,  my  son,  his  marks  of  sovereign^  f 
The  armies  that  behold  his  sign,  artd  trust 
Their  fate  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  rule. 
Confident  of  accuslom'd  victory ; 
The  unconquerable  valour,  the  proud  love 
Of  danger,  and  the  scorn  of  silken  tuae ; 
The  partnership  in  suffering  and  in  want. 
Even  with  his  meanest  follower ;  the  disdain 
Of  wealth,  that  wins  the  spoil  but  to  bestow  it. 
Content  with  the  renown  of  conquering  deeds. 

BELSHAZZAR. 

By  all  our  Gods ! 

8ABARI8. 

Great  Queen!  itillbsseia 
The  lowest  of  Chaldea*s  slaves  to  oppose 
The  mother  of  our  king  with  insolent  speech; 
But  my  bold  zeal  for  him  that  rules  the'woild 
Has  made  me  dauntless.    Is  it  not  heaven's  wiU. 
Written  in  the  eternal  course  of  human  things, 
Some  kings  are  bom  to  toil,  and  some  to  eqjoy ; 
Some  to  build  np  the  palace  domes  of  power. 
That  in  their  glowing  shade  their  sons  may  at 
Transcendent  in  luxurious  ease,  as  they 
In  conquest  ?  T  is  the  privilege  of  the  chosen. 
The  roark'd  of  fate,  and  foTourites  of  the  GodR 
To  find  eubmissive  earth  deck'd  out,  a  ftir 
And  summer  garden  houae,  for  one  lofy  ^ 
Of  iQilless  pleasure,  awl  lazarioos  levd. 


BELSHAZZAR. 


BKIAHAZZAR. 

The  slave  ■peaks  well :  and  thee,  O,  queen  Nitocria ! 

This  eve  will  we  compel,  with  gnu;ioua  violence, 

To  own  our  lofUer  fate.    Thia  sacred  eve 

Well  have  an  army  wide  as  yon  that  spreads 

Its  tenti  on  the  hot  sands ;  and  they  shall  feast 

Around  me.  all  reclined  on  ivory  touches, 

Strew'd  with  Sidonian  purple,  and  soft  webs 

Of  Egypt;  fann'd  by  bright  and  glittering  plamea 

Held  in  the  snowy  hands  of  virgin  slaves; 

And  o*er  their  turban'd  heads  shall  lightly  wave 

The  ailken  canopies,  that  softly  tremble 

To  gales  of  liquid  odour:  all  the  courts 

Shall  breathe  like  groves  of  cassia  and  of  naid. 

And  every  paradise  of  gokien  fruits, 

Tlie  forests  and  the  tributary  streams. 

Id  thia  one  banquet  shall  eihaust  their  storea 

Of  delicates;  the  swans  and  Phasian  birds, 

Aod  loes  and  deer  from  ofl*  a  thousand  hills* 

Served  in  the  spices  of  the  farthest  Cast 

And  we  will  feast  to  dulcimers  and  lutes, 

Aod  harps  and  cymbals,  and  all  instruments 

Of  rapturous  sound,  till  it  shall  seem  the  stars 

Hkve  sloop*d  the  nearer  to  our  earth,  to  crown 

Our  banquet  with  their  heavenly  concert    There, 

Oar  captains  and  our  counsellors,  our  wives 

And  bright^ed  concubines,  through  all  the  palace 

Th'  array  of  splendour  shall  prolong — while  I, 

In  state  supreme,  and  glory  Uiat  shall  shame 

The  setting  sun  amid  his  purple  clouds. 

Will  on  my  massy  couch  of  gold  recline : 

Th&n  shalt  thou  come,  and  seeing  thy  son  the  orb 

And  centre  of  this  radiance,  even  th3rself 

Shalt  wonder  at  thy  impious  speech,  that  dared 

To  equal  aught  on  earth  to  great  Belshazzar. 

And  now,  lead  on ! — 

T%e  abooe,  Bkninj,  Imlah,  ADOifUAB,  Pubts. 

BKNINA. 

Ah,  save  me !  save  me ! 

AUOCR. 

Peace! 
Before  the  king !« 

BKL8HAZZAIU 

What  frantic  maid  is  this, 
That  shrieks  and  flies,  with  loose  and  rending  garments. 
And  screaming  hair  I — And  who  are  these  that  circle 

her. 
And  sing  around  herf 

8ABARI8. 

Live,  O  king,  for  ever! 
Chaldea*s  priests,  that  seek  this  evening's  bride 
For  auffhtiest  Bel. 


ramTB. 

Beauteous  damsel !  chosen  to  meet 
First  our  wandering  heaven-led  feet 
Spotless  virgin !  thee  alone 
Ttie  great  God  of  Babylon, 
From  his  starry  seat  above. 
Hath  beheld  with  looks  of  love. 
Bride  of  him  tnat  rules  the  sky ! 
Cast  not  down  thy  weeping  eye. 


Daughter  of  the  captive  race! 
For  thine  high  and  blissful  place. 
In  the  heaven-hung  chamber  laid. 
Many  a  Babylonian  maid 
To  the  voiceless  midnight  air. 
Murmurs  low  her  bashful  prayer. 
With  enamour'd  homage  see. 
Round  and  round  we  circle  thee ; 
Round  and  round  each  dancing  foot 
Glitten  to  the  breathing  lute. 

SABARIt. 

Why  dost  thou  struggle  thus,  fond  slave? 

BENINA. 

My  father!— 
My  dearest  Adonijah !  speak  to  him — 
The  panting  breath  swells  in  my  throat,  my  words 
Can  find  ix>  utterance,  save  to  thee. 

IMLAH. 

Great  king! 
They  rend  away  my  child,  mine  only  child ! — 

BKL8HAZZAK. 

Peace !  she  is  borne  to  serve  the  God  of  Babykm  t 
And  ye  should  fall,  and  kiss  their  garment  hems. 
And  bless  them  for  the  glory  that  awaiu 
The  captive  maiden 

ADONIJAH. 

Glory !  call  ye  it. 
To  be  the  lustful  prey 

BKNINA. 

Sweet  youth!  no  mora. 
Oh,  speak  not! — by  the  love  thou  bearest  me — 
By  all  our  hopes — alas!  what  hopes  have  wet- 
Let  me  endure  no  suflferings  but  my  own. 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Priests,  to  your  office ! — 

BENIN  A. 

Ob!  no  mercy — ^nooe— 
Not  even  in  thee,  thou  wear'st  a  woman's  form. 
But  all  the  cold  relentlefs  pride  of  man- 
Mightiest  of  queens ! — would  I  might  add  moat  gn^ 
cious^- 

IMLAH. 

God  of  our  fothers !  that  alone  caiMt  save 

Look  down  upon  this  guileless  innocent 

Lo!  pale  and  fainting,  like  a  wounded  fown 

She  hangs  upon  their  srms— death  scarce  could  throw 

A  sadder  paleness,  or  more  icy  torpor. 

Over  that  form,  whose  loveliness  is  now 

Its  bane,  and  stamps  it  for  the  worst  of  misery. 

ADONIJAH. 

Oh,  for  a  Median  scimitar ! 

ABIOCH. 

What  said  her 

BENINA. 

Nenght— nought — 

ABIOCH. 

The  slave  fbrgeta  that  soooigea  hang 
Upon  our  walls — 

IMLAH. 

And  we  had  fondly  thoagfat 
The  bitter  dregs  of  our  captivity 
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Drank  oat !  Farawell,  my  child !  tfaoa  dott  not  hear 

me — 
Thou  liett  in  cold  and  enviable  aemeleMnew, 
And  we  might  almoet  fear,  or  hope,  that  death — 
Compassionate  death — had  freed  thee  fiom  their  vio- 
lence. 
What  now,  my  child  f 

ADONIJAH. 

Oh.  beautiful  Benina! 
Why  do  thy  timorous  dove-like  eyes  awake. 
And  glow  with  scorn  7  why  dost  thou  shake  away 
The  swoon  of  bashful  fear,  and  stand  erect, 
Thou,  that  didst  hang,  but  now,  like  a  loose  woodbine, 
Trailing  its  beauteous  clusters  in  the  dust! 

BBNINA. 

Give  place,  and  let  me  speak  unto  my  father, 

And  to  this  3roath. 

Fierce  men !  your  care  is  vain — 
I  will  not  stoop  to  fly. 

IMLAH. 

My  soul  is  lost 
In  wonder ;  yet  I  touch  thee  once  again, 
And  that  is  rapture. 

BENINA. 

Did  ye  not  behold  him 
Upon  the  terrace  top  ? — the  Man  of  God ! 
The  anointed  Prophet ! 

IMLAH. 

Daniel! 

BKNINA. 

He  whose  lips 
Bum  with  the  fire  from  heaven !  I  saw  him,  fkther: 
Alone  he  stood,  and  in  his  proud  compassion 
Look'd  down  upon  this  pomp  that  blazed  beneath  him. 
As  one  that  sees  a  stately  funeral. 

IMLAH. 

He  spoke  not  ? — 

BBIflNA. 

No :  Uke  words  articulate. 
His  looks  addrees'd  my  soul,  and  said— oh.  maid. 
Be  of  good  cheer — and,  like  a  robe  of  light, 
A  rapture  fell  upon  me,  and  I  caught 
Contagious  scorn  of  earthly  power ;  and  fear 
And  bashful  shame  are  gone,  and  in  the  might 
Of  God.  of  Abraham's  God,  our  fathers*  God, 
I  stand,  auperior  to  the  msulting  heathen. 

BKL8HAZZAR. 

What!  wait  ye  still  to  lead  the  Gods  their  slave. 
And  thus  delay  Belshazsar's  coarse  ? 

BENINA. 

Your  Gods! 
Whom  I  disdain  to  honour  with  my  dread. 

BZL8HAZZAR. 

Off  with  her!  and  advance  our  royal  car; — 
Set  forward. — 

[Beuhazzar  departa  with  kU  tmm. 

BKNINA. 

Te  shall  need  no  force  to  drag  me. 
&ther!— Adonijah ! — gaze  not  thus, 

ling,  with  your  timorous  doubts,  the  arm 
High,  tfiat  wavei  above  mine  head 


And  tboo    go  oo. 
Go  on  thy  stately  eoaiae— Imperial  Loid 
Of  golden  Babylon !  the  scourge  that  l«li'd 
The  Nations,  from  whose  mantling  oap  of  piila 
Earth  drank,  and  with  the  fieree  inloidotfMi 
SooflTd  at  the  enduring  heavens. 

Goon,  fai  BW9 
And  splendour,  rsdiant  aa  the  noming  aiv, 
But  as  the  morning  star  to  be  oast  down 
Into  the  deep  of  deeps.    Long,  long  the  Lofd 
Hath  bade  his  Prophets  cry  to  all  the  world. 
That  Babylon  shall  oease !  Their  woids  of  §n 
Flash  round  my  soul,  and  lighten  up  the  deptti 
Of  dim  futurity !  1  hear  the  volee 
Of  the  expecting  grave! — I  hear  nhnmd 
The  exultation  of  uafetler'd  earth ! — 
From  East  to  West  they  lifl  their  tnmpled 
Th*  indignant  nations :  earth  breaks  out  in 
The  valleyi  danee  and  sing;  the  raoaniaiDii 
Their  cedar-crowned  tops !  The  atrangeia  cnmd 
To  gase  upon  the  howling  wildemesa. 
Where  stood  the  Queen  of  Natidna.    La*  tfiB  wtm 
Lazy  Euphrates  rolls  Ms  sullen  wavea 
Through  wastes,  and  bat  reftecta  hia  ovrn  iMekiiiii. 
I  hear  the  bitterns  shriek,  the  dragooa  cry ; 
I  see  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  owl 
Gliding  where  now  are  laoghter-echotn^  palaea! 
O'er  the  vast  plain  I  see  the  mighty  tomte 
Of  kings,  in  sad  and  broken  whiienesa  gleam 
Beneath  the  o'ergrown  cypress — ^but  no  Mob 
Bears  record,  Babylon,  of  thy  last  lord ; 
Even  monoments  ate  silent  of  Belahaanr! 

TRivrr. 
Still  most  we  hear  ft?— 

BKNINA. 

Yea,  ye  must  ?— the  nodi 
Of  God  will  find  a  voice  in  every  wind ; 
The  stones  will  speak,  the  marble  walls  cry  oat! 

PRIBTT. 

Maid,  in  Bel's  appointed  bride 
We  must  brook  the  words  of  pride , 
Mortal  voice  may  ne'er  reprove 
Whom  the  bright  immortals  love ; 
Nor  hand  of  mortal  violate 
Her,  the  chosen  immortal's  ■ate. 

SENINA. 

Oh,  Adonijah !  soothe  my  moUier's  tears , 

Be  to  my  father  what  I  should  have  been ; 

And  now  fiirewell !  Forget  not  her  whose  thoofbiL 

In  terror  and  in  rapture,  still  will  dwell 

On  thee :  in  prayer,  at  mom  and  eve,  faiget  net 

Her  who  will  need  prayers  worthier  than  hw  < 


Before  the  Hoiue  ^  ImUk. 

Imi^h,  AnONI^AM. 

IMLAH. 

We  are  here  at  length: — we  two  have  glided 
Like  voiceless  gh<ets,  along  the  crowded 
The  miserable  pour  their  tale  of  an^oirii 
Into  the  happy  ear,  and  feel  aweat  aoboa 


BELSHAZZAR. 


SOI 


FnNn  hit  oomptMion ;  bat  the  wretdiod  find 
No  oomlbrt  from  impartiDg  mutual  faitteiiMM. 
I  know  I  ought  to  feel  that  God  protects 
My  child— I  can  but  think  that  heathen  anm 
Have  torn  her  from  my  bleeding  heart !  I  know 
I  ought  to  kindle  with  the  heavenly  fire 
Of  her  rapt  apirit,  to  daunileaBnesi  like  hen. 
I  can  but  tremble  for  her  tender  lovelineM, 
That  uaed  to  cling  to  me  fi>r  its  aupport, 
Like  a  toft  lily»  ibr  the  world*!  rude  ain 
TVioihul. 

▲DOMIJAH. 

Scarce  dare  I  speak,  lest  I  speak  rashly. 
I  haire  vsbuked  and  straggled  with  my  sorrow. 
Till  I  detected  in  my  secret  heart 
A  pioad  reproach,  that  I  was  born  a  soo 
Of  Abcaham,  to  be  trampled  in  the  dost 
Like  a  base  worm,  that  dare  not  turn  to  sting 
The  insulting  foot. 

IMLAH. 

Oh  cool  decline  of  day. 
That  wert  the  captive's  hour  of  joy,  his  tasks 
FoifiU'd,  his  master's  wayward  pride  worn  out, 
How  wert  thou  wont  to  lead  my  weary  fool 
To  such  a  blissful  home !— I  've  oft  foigot 
It  was  a  captive's.    Naomi,  my  wife, 
I  never  foar'd  to  meet  thy  loving  looks 
TUlnow. 

Tkt  abcne,  Naomi. 

NAOMI. 

So,  Imlah.  thou  'rt  retom'd  .-—and  thoa. 
My  son.  I  '11  call  thee.— Sweet  it  is  t'  anticipate, 
And  make  the  fond  tongue  thus  familiar 
With  words  that  it  so  oft  must  use.    Stay,  stay, 
Bekived !  and  I  'II  call  forth,  or  ere  ye  enter, 
My  chiki.  whose  welcome  will  be  sweeter  to  yoa 
Than  the  cold  babbling  of  her  aged  mother  :— 
I  httd  forgot— she  went  abroad  with  yoa. 

IMLAH. 

Have  mercy,  Heaven ! 

NAOMI. 

Now,  whither  is  she  gone  ? 
To  seek  for  thee  the  cup  of  sparkling  water 
With  which  she  used  to  lave  thy  burning  brow ; 
Or  gather  thee  the  rosy  fruit,  that  gain'd 
Fresh  sweetness  to  thy  taste,  from  that  dear  band 
That  ofier'd  iL    She  ever  thought— though  weary 
Herself  and  wantiag  food — of  ministering 
Fini  to  the  ease  ani  joy  of  those  she  bved.— 
Ha!  tears  upon  thy  brow,  thy  noble  brow. 
Which  I  have  seen  endure— 

IMLAH. 

Go  in ! — no,  stay 
Without !  I  cannot  venture  where  some  mark 
Of  her  fond  duty  and  officious  care. 
Will  be  the  first  thing  mine  eyes  see.— My  wife, 
Why  dost  thou  fear  thine  hair,  and  clasp  thy  brain? 
I  have  not  fold  thee— 

NAOMI. 

What  hast  thoa  to  tell  me? 
Thou  *rt  here  withoat  her:— thoa  and  this  brave  yoath 
HaveeyesthatboBt  with  tears.  She's kisli—ahe's dead! 
93* 


IMLAH. 

Would  that  she  were ! 

NAOMI. 

Unnatural  father !  Wfelch* 
Thou  hast  no  touch  of  human  pity  in  thee, 
To  tell  a  mother  thou  canst  wish  her  child 
Where  her  fond  arms  can  never  fold  her  more  l^ 
Oh,  Imlah !  Imlah !  tell  me— tell  me  all— 
Ye  cannot  tell  me  more  than  what  I  foar. 

IMLAH. 

They  tore  her  fimo  us,  for  a  paraiiioar 
For  their  folse  Gods 

NAOMI. 

T  is  ever  thus :— oMist  hlsa'd 
But  to  be  made  most  wretched ! 

IMLAH. 

Flafdon  hsfv 
Oh  Lord!  oh,  we  can  chide  oo  others'  lips. 
What  our  own  bum  to  utter! 

NAOMI. 

All  my  care, 
My  jealous,  vigilant,  and  restless  care, 
To  veil  her  from  the  eyes  of  man,  to  keep  her 
Like  a  sweet  violet,  that  the  airs  of  heaven 
Scarcely  detect  in  its  secluded  shade, 
All  waste  and  vain !  I  was  so  prond,  to  think 
I  had  conceal'd  our  treasure  from  the  knowledge 
Of  our  rude  masters— «nd  I  thought  how  enried 
I  should  return  among  our  barren  mothen^ 
To  Salem. 

IMLAH. 

Dearest !  she  beheld— she  folt 
The  arm  of  Israel's  God  protecting  her. 
Thou  canst  not  think  witli  what  a  beauteous  soom 
Our  soft  and  timorous  child  o'erawed  the  spoiler— 
How  nobly  she  reproved  our  fears. 

NAOMI. 

Fborfod! 
To  be  deluded  by  those  tender  arts 
She  ever  used — ^her  only  arts — to  spare 
Our  bleeding  hearts  from  knowing  when  she 
What!  she  look'd  fearless,  dkl  she?  She  in  the 
Of  sinful  men.  that  trembled  at  heaven's  aire. 
When  they  came  breathing  o'er  her  blushing  dieelb 
And  ye — thou,  Adonijah,  that  dost  know 
Her  timorous  nature,  wert  deceived  T—cokl  comfort. 
Have  ye  no  better? 

IMLAH. 

Oh,  weep !  weep,  my  vrifo! 
Look  not  upon  me  with  those  stony  eyes ! 
Oh,  think— the  cup  is  bitter,  but  the  Lord 
May  change  it  ^-ihink  of  him  that  k)st  so  many, 
His  sons  and  daughters,  at  their  jocund  foaat. 
All  at  one  Mow— and  sakl— God  gave,  and  Gad 
Hath  taken  away.* 

NAOML 

Had  he  but  one,  like  oan ; 
One  that  engross'd  his  undivided  love ; 
One  such  as  ne'er  before  blest  human  heart. 
Would  he  have  said  so  ? 


•Job  I,  91. 
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Wilt  not  tell  me,  too, 
How  Sarah  in  her  old  age  bore  a  child, 
To  be  a  joy  within  her  desolate  house. 
Go  on — go  on — recount  each  act  of  love, 
£ach  merciful  miracle,  that  we  may  know 
How  gracious  God  hath  been  lo  all — but  us. 

IMLAH. 

Hear  her  not,  God  of  Israel !— oh,  my  son ! 
We  must  distract  this  frenzy,  or  't  will  blight 
Heaven's  hoped  (or  blessings  to  a  barren  curse. 
And  intercept  some  soft  descending  mercy. 
What  shall  we  do? — what  say? — to  dissipate 
Her  brooding  thoughts?   We'll  take  the  harps  that 

hang 
Around  us,  and  are  used  to  feel  the  hand 
Of  sorrow  trembling  on  their  mournful  strings. 
When  ye  demand  sweet  Sion's  songs  to  mock  them. 
Proud  strangers,  our  right  hands  forget  their  ccuming. 
But  ye  revenge  you,  wringing  firom  our  hearts 
Sounds  that  might  melt  your  senseless  stones  to  pity. 

HTMN. 

Oh,  thou  that  wilt  not  break  the  bruised  reed. 
Nor  heap  fresh  ashes  on  the  mourner's  brow. 

Nor  rend  anew  the  wounds  that  inly  bleed, 
The  only  balm  of  our  afflictions  thou. 

Teach  us  to  bear  thy  chastening  wrath,  oh  God ! 

To  kiss  with  quivering  lips — still  humbly  kiss  thy  rod ! 

We  bless  thee.  Lord,  though  far  from  JudaVs  land ; 
Though  our  worn  limbs  are  black  with  stripes  and 
chains; 
Though  for  stem  foes  we  till  the  burning  sand ; 
And  reap,  for  others'  joy,  the  summer  plains ; 
We  bless  thee.  Lord,  for  thou  art  gracious  still. 
Even  though  this  last  black  drop  o'erflow  oar  cop 
of  ill ! 


We  bless  thee  for  our  lost,  our  beauteous  child ; 

The  tears,  less  bitter,  she  hath  made  us  weep; 
The  weary  hours  her  graceful  sports  have  'gailed. 

And  the  dull  cares  her  voice  hath  sung  to  sleep ! 
She  was  the  dove  of  hope  to  our  lorn  ark ; 
The  only  star  that  made  the  strangers'  sky  less  dark ! 


And  back  she  glanced,  and  smiled,  in  btomelca  gite. 

The  caf%  and  helms,  and  spean,  and  myatic  daoea 

to 


Our  dove  is  fall'n  into  the  spoiler's  net; 

Rude  hands  defile  her  plumes,  so  chastely  white ; 
To  the  bereaved  their  one  soA  star  is  set. 

And  all  above  is  sullen,  cheerless  night! 
But  still  we  thank  thee  for  our  transient  bliss — 
Yet,  Lord,  to  scourge  oursins  remain'd  no  way  but  this? 

As  when  our  Father  ui  Mount  Moriah  led 
The  blessing's  heir,  his  age's  hope  and  joy. 

Pleased,  as  he  roam'd  along  with  dancing  tread. 
Chid  his  slow  sire,  the  fond^  officious  boy, 

And  laugh'd  in  sport  to  see  the  yellow  fire 

Climb  up  the  turf-built  shrine,  his  destined  funeral 
pyre— 

M&nn  thus  our  joyous  child  went  lightly  on; 
^^^^Milly  sportive,  timorously  gay, 

^Viite  foot  bounded  from  the  pavement  stone 
m  KNiie  light  bird  from  off  the  qoiv'riog  tpnjr ; 


By  thee,  O  Lord,  the  gracioos  voice  was  sent 
That  bade  the  Sire  his  murtherous  task  forego: 

When  to  his  home  the  child  of  Abraham  went 
His  mother's  tears  had  soarre  begun  to  flow. 

Alas!  and  lurks  there,  in  the  thicket's  shade. 

The  victim  to  replace  our  lost,  devoted  maid  ? 

Lord,  even  through  thee  to  hope  were  now  too  bold; 

Yet 't  were  to  doubt  thy  mercy  to  despair. 
'T  is  anguish,  yet 't  is  comfort,  faint  and  coM, 

To  think  how  sad  we  are,  how  blest  we  were! 
To  speak  of  her  is  wretchedness,  and  yet 
It  were  a  grief  more  deep  and  bitterer  to  forfsC ! 

O  Lord  our  God !  why  was  she  e'er  oar  own? 

Why  is  she  not  our  own— our  treasure  still  ? 
We  could  have  pass'd  our  heavy  yean  alone. 

Alas!  is  this  to  bow  us  to  thy  will  ? 
Ah !  even  our  humblest  prayers  we  make  repine. 
Nor  prostrate  thus  on  earth,  our  hearts  to  thee 


Forgive,  foiigive — even  should  our  full  hearls 
The  broken  heart  thou  wilt  not.  Lord, 

Ah !  thou  art  still  too  gracious  to  forsake. 
Though  thy  strong  hand  so  heavily 

Hear  all  our  prayers,  hear  not  our  murmurs,  Loid; 

And,  though  our  lips  rebel,  still  make  thyaelf  adand. 


The  From  of  the  Temple. 

PRIIST8  WITHIN. 

Hark!  what  dancing  footsteps  fid! 
Light  before  the  Temple  wall  ? 
Who  are  ye  that  seek  to  pass 
Through  the  burnish 'd  gate  of  brass  f 
Come  ye  with  the  gifts  of  Kii^s, 
With  the  peacock's  bright««yed  wings? 
With  the  mjrrrh  and  fragrant  spioe  ? 
With  the  spotless  sacrifice  f 
With  the  spoils  of  oonquer'd  lands? 
With  the  works  of  maidens'  banda. 
O'er  the  glittering  loom  that  run. 
Underneath  the  orient  sun  ? 
Bring  ye  pearl,  or  choicest  gem. 
From  a  plunder'd  diadem  ? 
Ivory  wand,  or  ebony 
From  the  sable  Indian  tree  T 
Purple  from  the  Tyrian  ahora ; 
Amber  cup,  or  coral  store. 
From  the  branching  trees  that  grow 
Under  the  salt  sea-water's  flow  ? 


PEIK8TB,  WITH  BCNUCA. 

With  a  ftirer  gift  wa  oome 
To  the  God's  majestic  home 
Than  the  pearls  the  rich  sballs  wasp 
In  the  Erythrean  deep. 
All  our  store  of  ebony 
Sparkles  in  her  radiant  eya. 
Whiter  for  her  spotless  akin 
Than  the  gamy  vafturai  Uum 
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Bleach'd  upon  the  shores  of  Nile ; 
Grows  around  no  palmy  isle 
Coral  like  her  swelling  lips, 
Whence  the  gale  its  sweetnen  sips, 
That  upon  the  spice-tree  blown 
Seems  a  fragrance  all  its  own ; 
Never  yet  so  fair  a  maid 
On  the  bridal  couch  was  laid ; 
Never  form  beseemed  so  well 
The  immortal  arms  of  BeL 

PRIESTS,  LKADINO  HKR  IN. 

'Mid  the  dashing  fountains  cool, 
In  the  marble  'vestibale, 
Where  the  omnge  branches  play, 
Freshen'd  by  the  silver  spray. 
Heaven-led  virgin,  take  thy  rest, 
While  we  bear  the  silken  vesi 
And  the  purple  robe  of  pride 
Meet  for  Bel's  eipected  bride. 

ALX.  THE  PRIESTS. 

Bridelike  now  she  stands  array'd ! 
Welcome,  welcome,  dark-hair'd  maid ! 
Lead  her  in,  with  dancing  feet, 
Lead  her  in,  with  music  sweet. 
With  the  cjrmbals'  glancing  roond, 
And  the  hautboy's  silver  sound. 
See  the  golden  gates  expand. 
And  the  Priests,  on  either  hand. 
On  their  flices  prone  they  fall 
Entering  the  refulgent  Hall. 
With  the  tread  that  suits  thy  state. 
Glowing  cheek,  and  look  elate. 
With  thine  high  unbending  brow. 
Sacred  maiden,  enter  thou. 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

Chosen  of  Bel,  thou  stand'st  within  the  Temple, 

Within  the  first  and  lowest  of  our  Halls, 

Yet  not  least  sumptuous.    On  the  jasper  pavement. 

Each  in  his  deep  alcove,  Chaldea's  Kings 

Stand  on  their  carved  pedestals.    Behold  them ! 

Their  marble  brows  still  wear  the  conscious  awe 

Of  sovereignty — the  mightiest  of  the  deed. 

As  of  the  living.    Eminent,  in  the  centre. 

The  golden  statue  (5)  stands  of  Nabonassar, 

That  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  to  the  sound 

Of  harp,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  received 

7*he  homage  of  the  world.    The  Scythian  hills. 

The  margin  of  the  Syrian  sea.  the  Isles 

Of  Ocean,  their  adoring  tribes  cast  down ; 

And  the  high  sun,  at  noonday,  saw  no  face 

Of  all  mankind  tum'd  upward  from  the  dust. 

Save  tfie  imperial  brow  of  Nabonasrar, 

That  rose  in  lonely  loftiness,  as  now 

Too  awe-crown'd  image. 

BBNINA. 

Have  ye  wrought  him  too. 
As  when  he  prowl'd  the  plain,  th'  associate 
Of  the  brute  herd  that  browsed  around,  nor  own'd 
The  dread  of  a  superior  presence,  beat 
By  the  oncourtly  rains  and  wintry  winds 
Upon  the  andiadem'd  head  T 


Cease,  cease,  nor  tempt 
The  loving  patience  of  the  God  too  &r! 
Advance!  and  wind  along  the  aspiring  stair. 

PRIESTS. 

Haste!  the  fading  light  of  day 
Scarce  will  gild  our  \p{ty  way. 
Haste,  nor  tremble,  tender  maid! 
To  the  sculptur'd  balusinde 
Cling  not  thus  with  snowy  hand ; 
None  but  slaves  around  thee  stand. 
On  thy  footsteps  proud  to  wait: 
Hark !  the  slow-recoiling  gate 
Opens  at  our  trumpets'  call; 
Enter  now,  our  second  Hall. 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

Well  mayst  thou  hold  thine  alabaster  hand. 
Through  which  the  rosy  light  so  sofUy  shinea. 
Before  thine  eyes,  oh !  maiden,  as  thou  enterest 
The  Chamber  of  the  Tribute.    Here  thoa  seest 
The  wealth  of  all  the  subject  world,  piled  up 
In  order — ^from  its  multitude  that  seems 
Confusion :  in  each  deep,  receding  vault. 
O'er  all  the  spacious  pavement,  't  m  the  sane; 
The  flaming  gold,  and  ivory,  and  the  gems— 
If  all  mankind  were  Kings,  enough  to  crown 
Each  brow  with  an  imperial  diadem ! 

BBNINA. 

Oh,  rapt  Isaiah,  were  they  not  thy  word*— 
How  hath  she  ceased — the  golden  city  ceased ! 
Will  all  that  wealth  but  ransom  thee  an  hoar. 
Or  bribe  the  impartial  and  undazzled  Ruin 
One  instant  to  suspend  its  swooping  wing  ? 

PRIESTS. 

Breathe  again  the  clear  blue  air; 
Mount  again  the  marble  stair: 
Still  we  mount— on  high— on  hig^. 
To  the  exulting  harmony! 
Hark!  the  strain  of  triumph  rings 
In  the  Hall  of  Captive  Kings. 

THIRD  PRIEST. 

Now  pause  again :  yon  chained  images 
Are  those  that  ruled  the  world,  or  ere  the  Lord 
Of  great  Chaldea  took  the  all-ruling  sceptre 
Into  hb  iron  hand,  and  laid  the  pride 
Of  all  the  kingdoms  prostrate  at  hb  feet 

BENINA. 

O  King  of  Judah.  thou  art  there !  Thy  ibea. 

In  charitable  cruelty,  did  quench 

Thy  sightless  eyes,  lest  thou  shouldst  see  the  dwelling 

Which  thou  hadst  changed  for  Sion's  beauteous  hill , 

Lest  thou  shouldst  more  than  hear  thy  sorrowinf 

people 
Doom'd  by  thy  sins,  and  by  their  own,  to  bondage. 
Thoa,  Zedekiah,  (6)  didst  desert  thy  God, 
And  wert  of  God  deserted ; — nor  to  thee 
Is  given,  withdrawn  into  a  foreign  grave. 
To  ftel  again  sofl  Canaan's  fragrant  gales 
On  thy  blind  brow,  almoat  penaadmg  thee 
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That,  in  thy  darknew,  thou  canat  Mill  behold 
SooM  once-lo¥ed  spot  or  dim-remeinber'd  sceoe. 
The  glad  deliverance  that  oomee  to  Judab 
Comae DoCio  thea.    Alaa!  to  nd  Bentoa,    - 
Oh,  graciooa  God  of  Abrahaaa,  will  it  come  ? 

PRIR8T8. 

Maid,  again  we  lift  the  song; 
Thy  soft  feet  have  rested  long; 
Nearer,  nearer  as  we  climb 
To  the  highest  Hall  sublime, 
Bride  of  the  Immortal,  thee 
All  the  city  throngs  to  see, 
Floating,  like  a  snowy  dove, 
In  the  azure  clouds  above. 
Lo!  the  ibarth  of  our  abodes. 
Chamber  of  the  captive  Gods! 

BBNI!fA. 

Oh,  Lord  of  Hosts!  I  dare  not  gase  aroood  me. 
Lest  in  yon  heaps  of  monstrous  forms  uoooath 
The  aealy  Dagon  and  the  brute  Oiiris, 
Moon«ctown'd  Astart^  or  the  Sun-like  Mithra, 
Some  shape  I  should  behoM  by  the  blind  Gaatiie 
Held  worthy  to  enclose  th'  Illimitable 
That  fills  the  Heaven  and  Earth.    The  Cherubim, 
Perchance,  are  here,  behind  whoae  golden  winga 
Thy  fiery  preaence  dwelt,  but  dwells  no  more. 
I  know  that  danger  waits  me  on  yon  height. 
Bat  thither  haste  I  rather  than  behold 
Profaning  Heathens  scorn  what  thou  hast  glorified. 

Lead  on 

rRiBm. 
Half  thy  journey  now  is  past; 
Who  shall  wonder  at  thine  haste: — 
Dost  not  wish  for  wings  to  fly 
To  thy  blissful  destiny? 
Yet,  oh  tread  with  footstep  light 
As  the  falling  dews  of  night ; 
Like  the  gliding  serpent  creep 
Where  the  gifted  Dreamers  sleep; 
Fold  thou  close  thy  fluttering  dress. 
Even  thy  panting  breath  suppress. 
Lest  some  glorious  dream  we  break*.— 
Lo !  *t  is  vain — they  move — they  wake ! 

THK  DREAMERS. 

Hark !  hark !  the  foot — we  hear  the  trembling  foot. 
With  motion  like  the  dying  wind  upon  a  silver  lute : 
Upon  our  sleep  it  came,  as  soft  itself  as  sleep; 
It  shone  upon  our  visions  like  a  star  upon  the  deep^ 

Lo!  lo!  the  form,  the  graceful  form  we  see 

That  seem'd,  through  all  the  live-long  night,  before 
our  eyes  to  be : 

Above,  the  eyes  of  sparkling  jet,  the  brow  like  mar- 
ble fair ; 

And  down,  and  o*er  the  stiowy  breast,  the  dark  and 
wandering  hair. 

Hark !  hark !  the  aong— we  hear  the  bridal  mig— 
Amid  the  listening  stars  it  flows  the  sounding  heavens 
along! 
^^foUows  the  Immortal  down  from  his  empyreal  sky, 
^PBV^M|hii  mortal  bride  in  fuU  divinity! 


BENIITA. 

What!  are  your  dreams  so  aoft ;  and  eaw  ye  noogh 
Of  midnight  flames,  that  clomb  the  palace  walk, 
And  ran  akmg  the  terrace  cokmnadeab 
And  pour'd  the  liquid  walls  in  tonent  flawea 
Of  dark  asphaltus  f— Heard  ye  not  the  wail 
Of  wounded  men,  and  shrieks  of  flying  women; 
And  the  carved  Gods  dash'd  down  in  combrooa  n 
On  their  own  shrines! 

pRiErra. 
Great  Bel  avert  the '—— « 


PRIRSTi. 

Hurry  on,  nor  more  delay; 
Shadows  darken  on  our  way; 
Only  in  the  hall  we  tread ; 
Ask  of  those  the  stars  that  reMl, 
Catching  every  influence 
Their  all-ruling  orbs  dispense. 
From  those  silent  Prophets  brigfat 
That  adorn  the  vault  of  night. 
Watchers  of  the  starry  aky. 
Know  ye,  feel  ye.  who  ia  nighf 

ASTROLOGERS. 

What  pbiiet  rolls  its  pearly  car. 

What  orb  of  mild  or  angry  hue  I 
The  star  of  love,  the  silver  star. 

Glides  lonely  through  ]ron  depth  of  htm. 
We  see  her  sailing  motion  calm ; 

We  hear  the  muMC  of  her  aoood  s 
We  drink  Mylitta's  (7)  breathing  balfli. 

In  odorous  clouds  dtstiird  around. 
And  calm,  and  musical,  and  sweet 

Is  she  that  star's  mild  influence  leads 
The  maid  that,  with  her  anowy  feet. 

Even  now  the  sacred  pavement  timtdt 

BENIN  A. 

Enough  of  this!  Oh!  chaste  and  quiet  stars. 
And  pure,  as  all  things  from  infecting  Earth 
Removed,  and  near  the  throne  of  God ;  wboas  csl 
And  beautiful  obedience  to  the  laws 
Of  your  great  Maker  is  a  mute  reproach 
To  the  unnily  courses  of  this  world. 
Would  they  debase  you  to  the  ministen 
And  guilty  favourers  of  their  sinful  purpose  f 

PRIESTS. 

Now  our  toil  is  all  but  done; 
Now  the  height  is  all  but  won; 
By  the  High  Priest's  lonely  aeat. 
By  Kalassan's  still  retreat. 
Where,  in  many  a  brazen  fold. 
The  slumbering  Dragon  lies  outroird. 
Pass  we  on,  nor  pause.    Nor  thoa 
Gaze,  oh  Priest,  with  wondering  brow! 
Lovelier  though  her  cheek  appeals 
For  her  toil  and  for  her  tears; 
And  the  bosom's  vest  beneath 
Heaves  the  quick  and  panting  breadk 

KAUiSSAN. 

More  beautiful  ne'er  trod  our  marble 

PRIESTS. 

None!— but  still  the  maid  di 
To  her  place  of  destined  bliss 
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That  no  mortal  eye  may 
On!  wa  may  not  follow  thee; 
Only  with  our  mtnic  sweet 
We  pursue  thy  mounting  feet 
Now,  upon  the  toprantt  height. 
Thou  art  lost  lo  mortal  sight! 
Lo!  the  couch  beside  thee  spread, 
Where  the  Heaven-loved  maids  are  wed. 
Till  the  bridal  midnight  deep 
Bow  thy  head  in  balmy  sleep- 
Sleep  that  shall  be  sweetly  broken 
When  the  God  his  bride  hath  wokeiL 

BKNINA. 

one!  alone  upon  this  giddy  height! 
)t,  better  thus  than  by  that  frantic  root 
icircled :  yet  a  while,  and  T  shall  breathe 
ith  freedom.    Oh !  thou  cool,  delicious  silence, 
ow  grateful  art  thou  to  the  ears  that  ring 
ith  that  wild  music's  turbulent  dissonance ! 

By  slow  degrees  the  starlight  face  of  things 
Y>ws  clear  around  my  misty,  swimming  eyes. 
I,  Babylon !  how  art  thou  spread  beneath  me ! 
ke  some  wide  plain,  with  rich  pavilions  set 
lid  the  dark  umbrage  of  a  summer  grove, 
ke  a  small  rivulet,  that  from  bank  to  bank 
ruffled  by  the  sailmg  cygnet's  breast, 
iphretes  seems  to  wind.    Oh !  thou  vast  city, 
lua  dwindled  to  our  human  sight,  what  art  thoa 
I  Him  that  from  his  throne,  above  tlie  skies, 
•yood  the  circuit  of  the  golden  Sun, 
ews  all  the  subject  world ! 

The  parting  day 
I  twilight  and  the  few  feint  early  stars 
Ith  left  the  city.    On  yon  western  lake 
momentary  gleam  is  lingering  still. 
lou  'rt  purpling  now,  O  Sun,  the  vines  of  Canaan, 
id  crowning,  with  rich  light,  the  cedar  top 
'Lebanon,  where but  oh !  without  their  daugh- 
ter— 
on  my  sad  parents  shall  return.    Where  are  ye, 
rloved  ?  I  seek  in  vain  the  lonely  light 
'  onr  dear  cabin  (hi  Euphrates'  nde, 
Bid  yon  kindling  fires.    And  have  ye  quench'd  it, 
lat  all  your  dwelling  be  as  darkly  sad 
t  are  your  childless  hearts  ? — And  thou — mine  own, 
bought  this  mom,  and  called  thee — Adonijah, 
t  thou,  loo,  thinking  of  that  hour  like  this; 
le  balmy,  tranquil,  and  scarce  starlight  hoar, 
ben  the  soft  Moon  had  sent  her  harbinger, 
lie  Silence,  to  foreshow  her  coming  presence; 
»  hush  the  winds,  and  smooth  the  clouds  before  her! 
Mt  hour,  that,  with  delicious  treachery,  stole 
le  secret  from  Benina's  lips  she  kmg'd, 
om  her  full  heart,  t'  unburthen  ?  Better,  now, 
id  it  been  buried  in  eternal  darkness, 
lan  thus  have  kindled  hopes  that  shone  so  softly— 
ere  quench'd  so  soon,  so  utterly. — 

Fond  heart, 
lese  soft,  deaponding,  yet  delightful  thoughts, 
Qst  not  dissolve  thee  to  mistrust  in  him 
lat  filPd  thee  as  with  fire,  and  touch 'd  my  lips 
ith  holy  scorn  of  all  the  wealth  and  pride 
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That  bland  around  my  path.    Even  now  I  feel 
My  trembling  fbot  more  firm ;  and,  like  the  eagle% 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  their  cloudy  height—— 

What 's  here  7— a  hurried  tread 

What  an  thoa?  wpmkl 

0  KALAS8AN. 

The  honour*d  of  the  God  that  honours  thee^ 
Oh,  miracle  of  beauty !  I  behekl  thee. 
And  strove  with  my  impatient  spirit  within 
To  wait  th*  appointed  hour ;  but,  as  the  pilgrim 
Sees  the  white  ibuntaiif^n  the  palmy  shade. 
Nor  brtx>ks  delay,  even  thus  my  thirrty  eyea 
Demand  their  instant  feast. 

aSNIlfA. 

Thou  shouldst  have  brooght 
The  nge  Diviners  to  unfold  the  meaning 
Of  this  dark  language. 

KALAMAN.  ■ 

Loveliest  bashfiiliw! 
Or  is  it  hot  the  sportive  ignorance 
That  laughs  beneath  the  dark  and  glittering  eyeUdi^ 
At  the  delighted  dupe  of  its  dissembling? 

BININA. 

Peace,  and  avannt! 

KAJUlBSAlf. 

O  maid !  thou  art  so  beantaooi 
That  yon  bright  Moon  is  rising,  all  in  haste. 
To  gaze  on  thee,  or  to  display  thy  grace 
To  him,  that,  lost  in  wonder,  scarce  hath  melted 
To  love. 

The  snowy  light  falls  where  she  treads. 
As  *t  were  a  sacred  place !  in  her  loose  locks 
It  wanders,  even  as  with  a  sense  of  pleasure ! 
And  trembles  on  her  bosom,  that  hath  caught 
Its  gentle  restleauiess,  and  trembles,  too, 
Harmonious. 

BENINA. 

Must  mine  eara  endure  thee  still? 

KALASSAN. 

And  know'st  thou  not  why  thou  art  here ;  what  falki^ 
What  bridal  rapture  waits  thee? 

BENIN  A.' 

There  are  sins 
Whose  very  dread  infects  the  virgin's  soul. 
Tainting  the  fountain  of  her  secret  thoughts; 
I  'm  here  to  sufiler  evil — what,  I  know  not. 
But  will  remain  in  holy  ignorance, 
Till  my  dark  hour  of  trial. 

KALA88AN. 

Hast  thou  never, 
Soft  maid,  when  fervid  noon  bathes  all  the  woild 
In  silence,  in  thy  fond  and  wandering  thoughts. 
Beheld  a  noble  bridegroom  seated  near  thee, 
And  heard  him,  'mid  sweet  falls  of  marriage  mnrio^ 
Whispering  what  made  thy  pale  cheek  bum  ? 

BENINA. 

Avwiy!— 

And  must  he  see  my  tears  ?  and  think  me  weak. 
And  of  my  God  abandon'd ! 

KALAB^N. 

Lo !  the  oonefa 
Bestrewn  with  flowers,  whose  fragrance  and  ifbam 
hoaa 
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Shall  not  have  faded,  tiJl  great  Bel  come  down 
Beneath  that  dimly  canopied  alcove 

BENINA. 

There  '■  that  within  thy  worde  I  oaght  to  fear : 
Bot  it  should  seem,  that  with  the  earth  I  've  left 
All  earthly  fears  beneath  me.    I  defy        ^ 
Thee  and  thy  Gods  alike. 

KALASSAN. 

Alike  in  truth ; 
For  sometimes  doth  the  Mightiest  not  disdain 
To  veil  his  glories  in  a  morM  shape, 
Even  great  Kalassan's.    Look  on  me,  and  say 
If  he  could  choose  a  nobler. 

BENINA. 

What !  and  fear'st  not 
Thine  own  false  Gods — thou  worse  than  Idol  wor- 
shipper ? 
Why  even  the  senseless  wood  and  stone  might  wake 
To  indignation,  and  their  fiery  vengeance 
Break  forth  from  Heaven.  Alas !  and  what  have  they, 
Whose  name  thou  dost  usurp  to  cloke  thy  sin. 
To  do  with  Heaven  more  than  thy  loathsome  self? 

KALABSAN. 

Thine  eyes,  albeit  so  full  of  scorn,  survey  not 
My  form  in  vain.    I  tell  thee.  Maid,  I  tread 
This  earth  so  conscious  that  the  best  of  Deity, 
The  power  and  majesty  reside  within  me. 
That  I  but  stoop  to  win  myself  a  bride 
Beneath  another  name ;  hero  'mid  the  clouds 
I  stand,  as  in  mine  own  appropriate  place. 

BENINA. 

The  darkest  pit  of  Tophet  were  too  light 
For  thine  c^nce. 

KALASSAN. 

Oh !  sof\  and  musical  voice, 
Art  thou  so  lavish  of  injurious  words  7 
Erewhile  thou  'It  be  as  prodigal  of  fondness ; 
So  now  prepare  thee :  ere  two  hours  are  past 
Thou  wedd'st  Kalassan,  or  Kalassan's  God, 
Or  both,  or  either,  which  thou  wilt.    Farewell 
A  little  while :  but  I  beseech  thee,  wear 
When  I  return  this  soft  becoming  pride ; 
Nor  imitate,  as  yet,  the  amorous  slaves 
That  weary  with  officious  tenderness. 
Be  as  thou  seem'st,  a  kindred  spirit  with  mine. 
And  we  will  mate  like  eagles  in  the  Heavens, 
And  give  our  children  an  immortal  heritage 
To  bathe  their  plumage  in  the  fiery  sun. 

BENINA  (alone). 
Did  the  earth  bear  thee,  monster !  or  art  thou 
Th'  Eternal  Enemy  in  the  human  shape? 
Oh !  't  is  the  innocent's  best  security. 
That  the  unrighteous  pluck  the  thunderbolt 
With  such  resistleas  violence  on  their  heads. 
Lord  of  the  insulted  Heavens!  thou  canst  not  strike 
This  impious  man,  without  delivering  me ; 
Me,  else  unworthy  of  thy  gracious  mercy. 
But  lo!  what  blaze  of  light  beneath  me  spreads 
^OTer  the  wide  city.    Like  yon  galaxy 
^^kne  mine  head,  each  long  and  spacious  street 
^VBes  a  line  of  silver  light,  the  trees 
fl  their  silent  avenues  break  out 


In  flowers  of  fire.    But  chief  aioaiid  the  Hkn 
Whitens  the  glowing  splendour;  every  oout 
That  lay  in  misty  dimness  indistinct. 
Is  traced  by  pillan  and  high  arcfaitravea 
Of  crystal  lamps  that  tremble  in  the  wind : 
Each  portal  arch  gleams  like  an  earthly  luibow, 
And  o'er  the  front  spreads  one  entablatnre 
Of  living  gems  of  every  hoe,  ao  bright 
That  the  pale  Moon,  in  virgin  modeaty. 
Retreating  from  the  daaling  and  the  tqanky 
Afar  upon  the  distant  plain  reposes 
Her  unambitious  beams,  or  on  the  boaom 
Of  the  blue  river,  ere  it  reach  the  walla. 
Hark !  too,  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  aoog 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  breeze  come  up 
Even  to  this  height    No  eye  ia  closed  in  sleep; 
None  in  vast  Babylon  but  wakes  to  joy — 
None— iKMie  is  sad  and  desolate  but  L 
Yet  over  all,  I  know  not  whence  or  how, 
A  dim  oppression  loads  the  air.  and  sounds 
As  of  vast  wings  do  somewhere  seem  to  hrood 
And  hover  on  the  winds ;  and  I  that  most 
Should  tremble  for  myself,  the  appointed  prey 
Of  sin,  am  bow'd,  as  with  enforced  corapassioo. 
To  think  on  sorrows  not  mine  own,  to  weep 
O'er  those  whose  laughter  and  whoae  aoog  ii{ 
My  prodigality  of  misspent  pity. 
I  will  go  rest,  if  rest  it  may  be  call'd — 
Not,  Adonijah — ^not  to  think  of  thee. 
Oh !  bear  a  brief  unwilling  banishment 
From  thine  own  hoine,  my  heart ;  I  cannot  oope 
With  thy  subduing  image,  and  be  atraog. 


CH0RI7S  OF  BABYLONIANS  BKPOUC  TBB  PALAC& 

Awake !  awake !  put  on  thy  garb  of  pride. 
Array  thee  like  a  sumptoooa  royal  bride, 

O  festal  Babylon! 

Lady,  whose  ivory  throne 
Is  by  the  side  of  many  axure  waters ! 
In  floating  dance,  like  birds  upon  the  wing. 
Send  tinkling  forth  thy  silver-sandal'd  daaghten; 

Send  in  the  solemn  march. 

Beneath  each  portal  arch. 
Thy  rich-robed  lords  to  crowd  the  banquet  of  tbor 
King. 

They  come!  they  come  from  both  the  inuoHnedsboNis 
Down  each  long  street  the  festive  tiimoU  pout; 

Ak>ng  the  waten  dark 

Shoots  many  a  gleaming  bark. 
Like  stars  along  the  midnight  welkin  flMhing, 
And  galleys,  with  their  masts  enwreath'd  with  Ggh^ 
From  their  quick  oan  the  kindling  waien  dariufigt 

In  one  long  moving  line 

Along  the  bridge  they  ahine. 
And  with  their  glad  disturbanee  wika  the  paacsAI 
night. 

Hang  forth,  hang  forth,  in  all  yoar  arenoaBi 
The  arching  lamps  of  more  than  rainbow  hiMib 

Oh!  gardens  of  delight! 

With  the  cool  tin  of  night 
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igfatly  waved  j^ur  nlver-ibliaged  treee, 
ieep^mbower'd  yet  glowing  blaze  prolong 
tit  above  height  the  lofty  termoee 

Seeing  this  new  day-break. 

The  nettling  birds  awake, 
ligfatingale  hath  hushed  her  aweet  untimely  soog. 

ip,  lift  ap  your  golden-valved  doon, 

id  to  the  glittering  dance  your  marble  flooia. 

Pftlace !  whoae  spaciouf  halls. 

And  far-receding  walls, 
lung  with  purple  like  the  morning  skies; 
all  the  living  luxuries  of  sound 
fiwD  the  long  outstretcking  galleries ; 

Down  every  colonnade 

The  sumptuous  board  is  laid, 
golden  cups  and  lamps  and  bossy  chaigen 
crown'd. 

'  haste,  they  haste!  the  high-crown'd  rulers  stand, 
.  with  his  sceptre  in  his  kingly  hand ; 

The  bearded  Elders  sage. 

Though  pale  with  thought  and  age ; 
e  thnrngh  whose  bounteous  and  unfiuling  hands 
tributary  streams  of  treasure  flow 
1  the  rich  bounds  of  earth's  remotest  lands ; 

All  but  the  pomp  and  pride 

Of  battle  laid  aside, 
dea*s  Captains  stand  in  many  a  glittering  row. 

'  glide,  they  glide !  each,  like  an  antelope, 
ding  in  beauty  on  a  sunny  slope. 

With  full  and  speaking  eyes. 

And  graceful  necks  that  rise 
Riowy  bosoms  in  their  emulous  pride, 
chosen  of  earth's  choicest  loveliness ; 
)  vi'ith  the  veil  thrown  timidly  aside. 

Some  boastful  and  elate 

In  their  majestic  state 
se  bridal  bed  Belshazsar's  self  hath  deigned  to 
Ueas. 

I  forth !  come  forth !  and  crown  the  peeriess  feast, 
I  whose  high  birthright  was  the  effulgent  east  I 

On  ih'  ivory  &eat  alone, 

Monarch  of  Babylon ! 
ey  the  interminable  wilderness 
)lendour.  stretching  far  beyond  the  sight ; 
(ht  but  thy  presence  wants  there  now  to  bless; 

The  music  wails  for  thee, 

Its  fount  of  harmony, 
soending  glory  thou  of  this  thrice^lorious  night! 

Id !  behold !  each  gem-crown 'd  forehead  proud, 
every  plume  and  crested  helm  is  bow'd. 

Each  high-arch'd  vault  along 

Breaks  out  the  blaze  of  song, 
laznr  comes !  nor  Bel,  when  he  returns 
riding  on  his  stormy  thunder-cloud, 
here  his  bright  celestial  palace  bums. 

Alights  with  loftier  tread. 

More  full  of  stately  dread, 
B  under  his  fiz'd  feet  the  loaded  skies  are  bow'd. 


The  HaU  of  Banquet 

CHORUS. 

Mightiest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 
Tlie  lion  in  his  forest  hur, 
The  eagle  in  the  fields  of  air. 
Amid  the  tumbling  waves  Leviathan, 
In  power  without  or  peer  or  mate. 
Hold  their  inviolable  state: 
Alone  Belshazzar  stands  on  earth, 
Pk«-eminent  o'er  all  of  human  birth, 
Mightiest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

Richest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 
For  thee  the  mountains  teem  with  gold, 
The  spicy  groves  their  bkxxn  unfold. 
The  bird  of  beauty  bean  its  feathery  fan. 
And  amber  paves  the  yelfow  seas, 
And  spread  the  Ivanching  coral-trees. 
Nor  shrouds  the  mine  its  deepest  gem. 
Ambitious  to  adorn  Belshazzar's  diadem^ 
Richest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

Fairest  of  the  sons  of  man! 

Tall  as  the  cedar  towers  thine  bead. 

And  fleet  and  terrible  thy  tread, 
As  the  strong  coursers  in  the  battle's  ran; 

An  Eden  blooms  upon  thy  iiice; 

Like  music,  thy  majestic  grace 

Holds  the  mute  gazer's  breath  suppress'd. 
And  makes  a  tumult  in  the  wondering  braaa^ 

Fairest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

Noblest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 
The  first  a  kingly  rule  that  won, 
Wide  as  the  journey  of  the  sun. 

From  Nimrod  thine  high^ceptred  race  began ; 
And  gathering  splendour  still,  went  down 
From  sire  to  son  the  eternal  crown. 
Till  full  on  great  Belshazzar's  crest 

Its  high  meridian  glory  shone  confest, — 
Noblest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

Happiest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 
Jn  wine,  in  revel,  and  in  joy 
Was  softly  nursed  tlie  imperial  buy ; 
His  golden  years  like  Indian  rivers  ran. 
And  every  rapturous  hour  surpast 
Tlie  glowing  rapture  of  the  last. 
Even  till  the  plenitude  of  bliss 
.  Did  overflow  and  centre  all  in  this. 
Happiest  of  tlie  sons  of  man ! 

SABA  a  IS. 

Peace!  peace!  the  king  vouchsafes  his  gracious  speedi. 

Sit  ye  like  statues  silent !  ye  have  quaff 'd 

The  Ikiuid  gladness  of  the  bkxid-red  wine. 

And  ye  have  eaten  of  the  golden  fruits 

That  the  sun  ripens  but  for  kingly  lips. 

And  now  ye  are  about  to  ftast  your  ears 

With  great  Belshazzar's  voice. 

AKIOCH. 

The  crowded  hall 
Suspense,  and  prescient  of  the  coming  j^. 
Is  silent  as  the  ckMidless  summer  sUea. 
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BBLUfAZXAE. 

Oh  ye,  anembled  Babykm !  fiiir  youtha 
And  hoajy  Elden,  Warriore,  Counsellora, 
Aod  brigbt«eyed  Women,  down  my  ieatal  board 
Reclining!  oh  ye  thouwnd  living  men, 
Do  ye  not  hold  j^ur  charter'd  breath  from  me! 
And  I  can  plunge  your  souls  in  wine  and  joy ; 
Or  by  a  word,  a  look.  dismiM  you  all 
To  darknen  and  to  shame :  yet,  are  ye  not 
Proud  of  the  slavery  that  thus  enthrals  you  ? 
What  king,  what  ruler  over  subject  man 
Or  was,  or  is,  or  shall  be  like  Belshazzar! 
I  summon  from  their  graves  the  sceptred  dead 
Of  eMer  days,  to  see  their  shame.    I  cry 
Unto  the  cloudy  Past,  unfold  the  thrones 
That  glorified  the  younger  world :  I  call 
To  the  dim  Future — lift  thy  veil  and  show 
The  destined  lords  of  human  kind :  tliey  rise, 
They  bow  their  veil'd  heads  to  the  dust,  and  own 
The  throne  whereon  Chaldea's  Monarch  sits^ 
The  height  and  pinnacle  of  human  glory. 

Oh  Ancient  Cities,  o'er  whose  streets  the  grass 
Is  green,  whose  name  hath  withered  from  the  face 
Of  earth!  Oh  ye  by  rich  overflowing  Nile, 
Memphis,  and  hundred-gated  Thebes — and  thou, 
Assyrian  Nineveh,  and  ye  golden  towers 
That  redden  o'er  the  Indian  streams,  what  are  ye 
To  Babylon ~ Rtemal  Babylon! 
That 's  girt  with  bulwarks  strong  as  adamant. 
O'er  whom  Euphrates'  restless  waves  keep  watch, 
That,  like  the  high  and  everlasting  Heavens, 
Grows  old,  yet  not  less  glorious  1    Yes,  to  you 
1  turn,  oh  azure^urtain'd  palaces ! 
Whose  lamps  are  stars,  whose  music,  the  sweet  motion 
Of  your  own  spheres,  in  whom  the  banqueters 
Are  Gods,  nor  fear  my  Babylonian  halls 
Even  with  your  splendours  to  compare. 

Bring  wine! 
I  see  yotiT  souls  as  jocund  as  mine  own : 
Pour  in  yon  vessels  of  the  Hebrews'  God 
Belshazzar's  beverage— pour  it  high.    Hear,  earth ! 

Hear,  Heaven !  my  proud  deGance ! Oh,  what  a 

man. 
What  God 

8ABARI8,  AND  MANY  VOICES. 

The  king!  the  king !  look  to  the  king ! 

ARIOCH. 

Where  T  I  ran  see  nor  khig  rK>r  people — nothing 
But  a  bewildering,  red,  and  gloom-like  light 
Hiat  swallows  up  the  fiery  canopy 
Of  lamps. 

8ABARI8. 

Hath  blindness  smitten  thee  7 

ARIOCH. 

I  know  not; 
But  all  things  swim  around  roe  in  a  darkness 
That  dazzles 

^^  8ABARI8. 

^^^  See,  his  shuddering  joints  are  loosen'd, 

Bid  hia  knees  smite  each  other :  such  a  fiice 
M99m  ia  lombs  .-^whac  meaof  it? 


SMVtnot 
That  taunted'st  me  but  now — apoo  iIm  wiU 
There — there — it  moves 

1RL8HAKZAB. 

OhdarkandbodilMi: 

What  art  tliou— thus  upon  ray  palace  wall 
Gliding  in  shadowy,  slow,  gigantic  Narkni  I 
Lo !  fiery  letters,  where  it  moTea,  break  oat: 
T  is  there — 't is  gone : — 'tis  there  again— 4x1.  dm^ 
But  those  strange  charactera  of  flame,  that  bom 
Upon  the  unkindled  wall :— I  cannot  read  thfsn 
Can  yef 

I  see  your  qu#eripg  lips  that  apeak  Ml- 
Sabaris— Arioch — Captains — Elders— «U 
As  pale  and  honor-stricken  ns  myaelf ! 

Are  there  no  wiser  f    Call  jre  forth  the  Dicmma 
And  those  that  read  the  stars,  and  every  jaiil. 
And  he  that  shall  interpret  beat  shall  wear 
The  scarlet  robe  and  chain  of  gold,  and  ait 
Third  ruler  of  my  realm.  Away! — ^No— leatwatlrt 
To  gaze  alone ;— alone,  on  iboee  pale  aigni 
Of  destiny — the  unextinguiahable. 

The  indelible Strew,  strew  my  couch  wha*  lai 

I  may  behold  what  sears  ray  burning  eyebalk 
To  gaze  on — and  the  cold  blood  round  my  heart 
To  stand,  like  snow.  No— ache  mine  eyes,  and  qnirv 
My  palsied  limbs — I  cannot  turn  away — 
Here  am  I  bound  as  by  thrice-linked  bfaas. 
Here,  till  the  burthen  of  mine  ignorance 
Be  from  my  loaded  soul  taken  ois,  in  ailenoa 
Deep  as  the  midnight  round  a  place  of  lombiL 


7^  iSwMml  <f  Ae  TfaqtU, 

BKNIAA. 

How  long,  O  Lord !  how  kmg  must  I  endure 
This  restlessness  of  danger  ? — I  have  wiab*d 
That  even  the  worst  were  come,  I  am  ao 
And  weary  with  sospenaei  I  have  sate  and 
Upon  the  silent  moon,  as  she  pursued 
Her  journey  to  yon  blue  celeatial  height. 
Pilgrim  of  Heaven !  the  white  tranalncent 
Through  which  she  wanden.  fall  away,  nor  kaft 
A  taint  upon  her  spotless  orb:    Shall  I, 
O  Lord !  emerge  in  purity  as  stainleaa 
From  the  dark  clouds  that  dim  mine  earthly 
And  sometimes  as  a  whispering  sound  came  9fk 
Though  but  the  voice  of  some  light  breathiiy 
Along  the  stair,  I  felt  my  trembling  heart, 
And  I  grew  guilty  of  a  timoroun  doubt 
In  Him,  whoae  guardian  hand  ia  o*er  me. 

Hark! 
Hark !  all  around— above— beneath — it  batm. 

The  long  deep  roll  of in  yon  doodlcm  skiiB: 

It  cannot  be  God's  thunder,  and  the  firea. 
Blue  as  the  sulphurous  lightning,  rise  from  earth 
Not  Heaven.    Oh  madly  impiooa !  dare  ye  thM 
Mimic  the  all-destroying  arma  that  rage 
Against  the  guilty  7  the  Tast  temple  shakaa, 
And  all  the  clouded  atmoaphere  ia  red 
With  the  hell-bom  tempest — like  10  roahiiv 
UpM  a  atony  way,  like  aome  vm 


r 


BELSHAZZAR. 


AbUie  with  a  hMven-kindled  cooflagntkn. 

It  oooMi.  H  oomet— aa  io  a  tant  of  clood^ 

Bent  at  each  moment  by  the  flaafaiog  light. 

The  gloom  rolla  back— it  bonta.    Speak!— who  art 

thou, 
Whoae  lobea  are  woven  aa  from  the  atarry  Heaveiiaf 
What  meana  that  tceptre,  and  the  wreatbi,  like  miaC, 
That  turban  thy  duek  brow  f— I  know  thee  now— 
I  aee  it  grow  into  a  hideoua 


KALABBAN. 

Oh  moat  tweet  humility, 
That  doth  disdain  the  modeat  palliatioQ 
Of  being  a  Deity's  enforced  bride ; 
Her  food  detection  piercea  every  veil. 
And  ■pringa  in  rapturea  to  her  mortal  fover. 

BBNINA. 

Oh  can  I  wonder  that  thou  doet  belie 
The  innocent  helpien  virgin,  when  thy  falaebood 
Aapirea  with  frantic  blasphemy  t'  attaint 
The  immaculate  Heavens  7 

KAUiaaAif. 

Roll  on !  I  say,  roll  od 
My  bridal  music !  the  earatunning  tambour— 
Blase  forth  my  marriage  fires ! 

BKNUfA. 

Avaont  .'—My  eriaa— 

KALA8BAN. 

Thy  erica !  Tlioa  mightst  as  well,  oo  Tauraa*  biow 
Gall  to  the  shipman  oo  the  Caspian  Sea! 
8aa*at  thou  how  for  thou  art  from  earth  ? 

BBNINA. 

fiae'atlhiNi 
How  near  to  Heaven  ? 

KALA88AN. 

To  Heaven !  behold  the  ataii 
Pierce  not  the  cool  pavilion,  where  soil  Darkness, 
Our  handmaid,  hangs  her  nuptial  canopy. 
At  tiflaes  illumined  by  the  flashing  light 
That  loves  to  linger  on  thy  kindling  beauty. 

BBNINA. 

T  is  as  he  aays ! — nor  sound,  nor  gleam  of  succour — 

Thy  bride-— oh,  Adonijah !— ah,  oo  bride 

Of  thine !— kist— lost  to  thee— would 't  were  by  death ! 

Ia*t  ictf  the  sin  of  toving  thee  too  fondly 

I  am  deaerted !— Spare  me,  Man  of  Terror, 

Aai  prayen  for  thee  (they  say,  God  fovea  the  pmyen 

Of  the  nndefiled)  shall  rise  as  constantly 

Aa  aamroerdewB  at  eve. 

KALAaaAN. 

Now  kMider!  louder! 
Let  there  he  triumph  in  your  martial  aounds. 

BCNINA. 

Ob  God !  oh  God !  I  have  condemned  myself. 
And  ftllen  from  the  faith.    Ah,  not  for  me ! 
For  thine  own  gfory  aufler  not  the  Heathen 

lb  boast  of Ha!— all  silence,  and  all  gfoom— 

I  tftwnhla    but  he  trembles  too— 

KALA88AN. 

With  wrath! 
SLvaa,  wherefore  have  ye  quench'd  mine  earthly 

light. 
Abd  Biill'd  my  alonnf 

M 


VOICB  BBLOW. 


f 


SlaTea! 

VOICB. 
BBNINA. 

Thou'rt  caU'd 

VOICB. 

KaUuaan !  to  Beftshaaarls 
We  are  aummon'd :— Priest,  Diviner,  Seer,  thyaalf 9— 
If  thou  delay'st,  stem  Arioch's  aword  must  aavar 
The  disobedient  head ! 

BBNINA. 

With  tears,  not  woidi, 
I  bleas  thee.  Lord ! 

KALAaBAN. 

Is  this  thy  God? 

BBNINA. 

My  God, 
In  his  omnipotence,  doth  make  the  wrath 
Of  hurricanes  and  desolating  fires 
Hia  ministerB— why  not  the  breath  of  Kings! 

KALABBAN. 

The  hear  will  come  in  which  to  tame  thy  aoora ! 

BBNINA.       ^ 

The  hour  Is  come  that  frees  me  ntMn  thy 
Haste,  haste 

▼OICB. 

Kalaasan! 


KALABBAN. 

Slaves!  I  come. 

BBNINA. 


Thou  'It  pardon  me  my  fond  aolidtude. 
Impatient  of  thy  lingering. 

KALABBAN. 

Fara  thee  well 
Till  I  return. 


Awif  f 


BBNINA. 

Till  thou  retom'st- 


-He'sgone! 


I  did  not  think  that  I  could  hear  hia  tread. 

His  angry  tread,  with  such  a  deep  delight 

Oh !  my  fond  parents!  when  we  meet  agaha. 

We  shall  not  meet  vHth  strange,  ayerted  fooka  t 

Ye  will  not,  in  sad  pity,  take  me  back 

A  shamed  and  blighted  child  to  your  cold  hoaooHi 

And  thou,  betroih'd,  befoved— I  shall  endure 

To  stand  before  thy  foce,  nor  wish  the  earth 

To  shroud  roe  from  thine  unreproaching  gaaa ; 

For  were  I  all  I  feared,  thou  hadst  ne*er  rapraachid 

me! 
And  oh.  sweet  Siloe !  oh,  my  fiithers*  land ! 
Land  where  the  feet  aoay  wander  where  they 
Land  where  the  heart  may  fove  without  a  foar ! 
I  feel  that  I  shall  tread  thre ;  for  the  Lord 
Pburs  not  hia  merciee  in  a  sparing  meeaure. 
This  ia  the  earnest  of  his  love— the  seal 
With  which  he  marka  oa  for  his  own,  his  bleat. 
His  ransorod  !    Oh !  fair  Zion,  Uft  thou  ap 
Thy  crown,  that  glittors  to  the  morning  Sun! 
They  come— thy  fost,  thy  baniah*d  childrao  mam 
And  thy  BiraetB  liae  to  aooiklB  of  nalody  I 
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The  Hall  of  Banquet^  vith  the  Fury  Ltttert  on  the 

fVaU. 

ARIOCH. 

Hath  the  King  npoken? 

8ABARIB. 

Not  a  ^Kord :  m  now. 
He  hath  aate,  with  eyes  that  strive  to  grow  familiar 
With  those  red  characters  of  fire :  but  still 
The  agony  of  terror  hath  not  pess'd 
From  his  chill  frame.    But,  if  a  word,  a  step, 
A  motion,  from  those  multitudes  reclined 
Down  each  long  festal  board ;  the  bursting  string 
Of  some  shrill  instrument ;  or  even  the  wind, 
Whispering  amid  the  (domes  and  shaking  lamps^ 
Disturb  him — by  some  mote,  iraperioiis  gesture. 
Or  by  his  brow's  stem  anger,  he  commands 
All  the  vast  halls  to  silence. 

ARIOCH. 

Peace!  he  hean 
Onr  murmur'd  speech. 

8ABARI8. 

Na 

ARIOCH. 

Did  ye  not  observe  him, 
When  his  hand  fell  upon  the  all-ruling  sceptre, 
The  bitter  and  sell^nocking  laugh  that  pass'd 
O'er  his  pale  cheek? 

BABARIS. 

Ilis  lips  move,  but  he  speaks  not! 
All  still  again 

ARIOCH. 

They  are  here : — the  Priests  and  Seers ; 
Their  snowy  garments  sweep  the  Hall. 

BABARIS. 

Behold! 
He  motions  them  to  advance  and  to  ivtreat 
At  once— and  pants,  yet  shudders,  to  demand 
Their  answer. 

BEL8HAZZAR. 

Oh !  Chaldea's  wwshipp'd 
Oh!  men  of  wisdom,  that  have  pass'd  your  yt 
Your  long  and  quiet,  solitary  years. 
In  tracing  the  dim  sources  of  th'  events 
That  agitate  this  world  of  man— oh !  ye 
That  in  the  tongues  of  every  clime  discourse ; 
Ye  that  hold  converM  with  the  eternal  stars. 
And  in  their  calm  prophetic  courses,  read 
The  destinies  of  empires ;  ye  whone  dreamB 
Are  throng'd  with  the  predestined  images 
Of  things  that  are  to  be ;  to  whom  the  Fates 
Unfold  their  secret  councils ;  to  whose  sight   . 
The  darkness  of  Futurity  withdraws. 
And  one  vast  Present  fills  all  Time— 4)ehold 
Yon  burning  characters !  and  read,  and  say 
Why  the  dark  Destinies  have  hung  their  sentence 
Thus  visible  to  the  sight,  but  to  the  mind 
Unsearchable  ? — Ye  have  heard  the  rich  reward ; 
And  I  but  wait  to  see  whose  neck  shall  wear 

The  chain  of  glory 

^^^  Ha!  each  pale  fallen  Up 

^^IbieelesB!  and  each  upon  the  other  turns 

Bi  wan  aod  queaiioiiing  InokB        KalBwrni !  thoo 


Art  like  the  kbC,  and  ga»at  on  thy  felkma 
In  blank  and  sullen  ignorance. — Spam  them  fifk! 
Ye  wise !  y9  learned !  ye  with  Fate's  mysteries 
JSntrusfed !  Spurn,  I  say,  and  trample  on  iheai! 
Let  them  be  outcast  to  the  acorn  of  slaves ! 
Let  children  pluck  their  beards,  and  every  vciet 
Hoot  at  them  as  they  posa!- 

Despatr!  Despair! 
This  is  thy  palace  now  !  No  throne,  no  oooth 
Beseems  the  King,  whoee  doom  is  on  his  waUi 
Emblazed — yet  whose  vast  empire  finds  not  obb 
Whose  faithful  love  can  show  its  mjratic  impofi! 
Low  cMi  the  dust,  upon  the  pavement  stone, 
Belshazzar  takes  his  rest! — Ye  hosts  of  slaves. 
Behold  your  King!  the  Lord  of  Babylon!— 
Speak  not — for  he  that  speaks,  in  other  wtMds 
But  to  expound  those  fiery  characters. 
Shall  ne'er  speak  more! 

NrrocRis  (enfering,) 

As  thuu  didst  give 
My  son,  I  'm  here  to  see  the  all-glorious 
That  shames  the  earth,  and  oopes  with  Heaven. 

Great  Vamm. 
Is 't  thus  7  Oh !  look  not  with  that  mute  reproach. 
More  terrible  than  anger,  on  thy  mother! 
Oh,  pardon  my  rash  taunts! — my  son  !  my  stm! 
Thou  art  bat  now  the  beauteous,  smiling  child. 
That  from  my  bosom  drank  the  ffewing  life ; 
By  whom  I  *ve  pass'd  so  many  sleepless  nighto 
In  deeper  joy  than  slumber  e*er  could  give! 
The  sole  refreshment  of  my  weary  apirir 
To  gaze  on  thee  .'—Alas!  'twas  all  my  enm9>~ 
I  gave  to  thy  yonng  lips  the  mantling  cup 
Of  luxury  and  pride ;  I  taught  thee  first 
That  the  wide  earth  was  made  for  thee,  and  laa 
Bom  for  thy  uses! 

nCLBHAZZAR. 

Find  me  who  will 
And  thou  wilt  give  me,  then,  a  life  more 
Than  that  I  once  received  of  thee. 

NITOCRia. 

•Tw« 

I  saw  him  as  I  pass'd  along  the  courts. 
The  Hetnew,  that,  when  visions  of  the  night 
Shook  the  imperial  sool  of  Nabonassar, 
like  one  to  whom  the  dimly-peopled  realoDS 
Of  sleep  were  clear  as  the  bright  noontide  Heat 
Spake 

BRLBIIAZZAR. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  call  him  hithR 
No  more,  my  mother — till  he  comes,  no  more. 

ARIOCH. 

King  of  the  worid,  he  *s  here. 

'    BELBBAZZAl- 

Not  yet!  not  yec! 
Delay  him!  hold  him  back !— My  aoal  's  noC  i 
To  the  dire  knowledge. 

Up  the  voicelcBB  baD 
He  rooveB;  nor  doth  the  white  and  ashen  fear. 
That  paints  all  faces,  change  one  line  of 
AudadooB  slave!  walks  he  erBct  and  fiva. 
When  kings  are  grovelling  on  the  earth  !—< 
place! 
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BELSHAZZAR. 


4ai 


D  ye  crowd  aroand  him  ?  Back !  I  wy. 
king  heard— or  hath  he  ceased  to  rule  7 

NITOCRIS. 

ny  aon.  fear  levels  kings  and  slaves 

BEI^IIAZZAR. 

u  that  Daniel  of  the  Hebrew  race, 

ro  the  excellence  of  wisdom  dwells 

tie  Gods?    I  have  heard  ihy  fame ;— behold 

yrstic  lotterv,  flaming  on  the  wall, 

1  the  darkness  uf  their  fateful  import, 

he  wisest  of  Chaldea's  sages ! 

ind  interpret ;  and  the  satrap  robe 

'let  shall  invest  thy  limbs ;  the  chain 

I  adorn  thy  neck ;  and  all  the  world 

kee  third  ruler  of  Chaldca's  realm ! 

DANIEL. 

Exar,  be  thy  giOs  unto  thy'self, 

y  rewards  to  others.    I,  the  servant 

I,  will  read  God's  writing  to  the  King. 

>rd  of  Hosts  to  thy  great  Ancestor, 

bnnaasar,  gave  the  all-ruling  sceptre 

I  the  nations,  kingdoms,  languages ; 

aramnunt  of  life  and  death,  he  slew 

'er  he  will'd  ;  and  where  he  will'd  men  lived ; 

•rd  exalted,  and  his  word  debased ; 

his  heart  swell'd  up ;  and,  in  its  pride, 
JO  Heaven !    But  then  the  Lord  of  earth 
e  an  outcast  from  ihe  sons  of  men  —  ^     • 

nion  of  the  browsing  beasts !  the  dewa 
fit  fell  cold  upon  his  crownleas  brow, 
le  wild  asses  of  the  deecrt  fed 
their  unenvied  peer!    And  so  he  knew 
iod  is  Sovereign  o'er  earth's  sceptred  Lords. 
)u,  his  son,  unwam'd.  untaught,  untamed, 
zzar.  hast  arisen  agaimt  the  Lord, 

the  vessels  of  his  house  hast  quaflTd 
e  libations.  *mid  thy  slaves  and  women, 
8  of  gold,  and  stone,  and  wood ;  and  langh'd 
ing  of  Kings,  the  God  of  Gods,  to  scorn, 
ear  the  words,  and  hear  their  secret  meaning — 
ber'dl"    twice  "Number'd!  Weigh'd!  Divi- 
ded !"  King. 

•ign  is  number'd,  and  thyself  art  weigh*d, 
anting  in  the  balance,  and  thy  realm 
j.  and  to  the  conquering  Persian  given ! 

ARIOCH. 

vengeance  will  he  wreak?  The  pit  of  lions — 
take 

BEUIIAZZAR. 

Go— lead  the  Hebrew  forth,  array 'd 
proud  robe,  let  all  the  city  hail 
xtour'd  of  Belshazzar.    Oh !  not  long 
lat  imperial  name  command  your  awe ! 
h !  ye  bright  and  (estal  halls,  whose  vaults 
full  of  sweet  sounds  as  the  summer  groves, 
re  be  changed  for  chambers,  where  no  tone 
sic  sounds,  nor  melody  of  harp, 
S  or  woman's  melting  voice  ? — My  mother!— 
DW  shall  we  two  meet  the  coming  ruin  7 
s !  thou  say'st ;  but  with  what  arms,  to  front 
ivisible,  that  in  the  silent  air 
n  us  T  Shall  we  seek  some  place  of  aUence, 


Where  the  cold  cypress  shades  our  Fathers'  tombs, 
And  grow  familiar  with  the  abode  of  Death  ? 

And  yet  how  calm,  how  fragrant,  how  serene 
The  night!  — When  empires  fall,  and  Fate  thrmli 

down 
The  monarchs  from  their  ancient  thrones,  't  is  aaki. 
The  red  stars  meet,  with  ominous,  hostile  fires ; 
And  the  dark  vault  of  Heaven  flames  all  across 
With  meteors ;  and  the  conscious  earth  is  rock'd ; 
And  foaming  rivers  burst  their  shores !  But  now. 
Save  in  my  soul,  there  is  no  prescient  dread : — 
Nought  but  my  fear-struck  brow  is  dark  and  sad. 
All  sleeps  in  moonlight  silence:  ye  can  wave, 
Oh  happy  gardens !  in  the  cool  night  airs 
Yonr  playful  branches ;  ye  can  rise  to  Heaven, 
And  glitter,  my  unconscious  palace-towen ; 
No  gliding  hand,  no  Prophet's  voice,  to  yoo 
Hath  rent  the  veil  that  hides  the  awful  future! 
Well,  we  '11  go  rest  once  more  on  kingly  ooucfaei^ 
My  mother,  and  we  '11  wake  and  feel  that  earth 
Still  trembles  at  our  nod,  and  see  the  slaves 
Reading  their  fate  in  our  imperial  looks ! 

And  then— and  then Ye  Gods!  that  I  had  still 

Nought  but  my  shuddering  and  distracting  fears; 
That  those  dread  leUers  might  resume  once  more 
Their  dark  and  unintelligible  brightness ; 
Or  that 't  were  o'er,  and  I  and  Babylon 
Were — what  a  few  short  days  or  hours  will 


Above  the  City. 


THK  DESTROYING  ANGKL. 

The  hour  is  come !  the  hour  is  come !  With  voice 

Heard  in  thy  inmost  soul,  I  summon  thee, 

Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed !  And  thou  River, 

That  flow'st  exulting  in  thy  proud  approach 

To  Babylon,  beneath  whoae  shadowy  walls 

And  brazen  gates,  and  gilded  palaces. 

And  groves,  that  gleam  with  marble  obelisks, 

Thy  azure  bosom  shall  repose,  with  lights 

Fretted  and  chequer'd  like  the  starry  heavens: 

I  do  arrest  thee  in  thy  stately  course, 

By  Him  that  pour'd  thee  from  thine  ancient  fountaftD, 

And  sent  thee  forth,  even  at  the  birth  of  Time, 

One  of  his  holy  streams,  to  lave  the  mounts 

Of  Psradise.    Thou  hear'st  me :  thou  dost  check 

Abrupt  thy  waters,  as  the  Arab  chief 

His  headlong  squadrons.    Where  the  unobserved 

Yet  tdling  Persian  breaks  the  ruining  mound, 

I  see  thee  gather  thy  tumultuous  strength ; 

And,  through  the  deep  and  roaring  Naharmalcht,  (B) 

Roll  on,  as  proudly  conscious  of  fulfilling 

The  Omnipotent  command  !    While,  far  away. 

The  lake,  that  slept  but  now  so  calm,  nor  moved 

Save  by  the  rippling  moonshine,  heaves  on  high 

Its  foaming  surftce,  like  a  whirlpool  gulf. 

And  boils  aiul  whitens  with  the  unwonted  tide. 

Botalent  as  thy  billows  used  to  flow. 
And  terrible  the  hosts  of  Elam  move. 
Winding  their  darksome  way  i>rofound,  where  man 
Ne'er  trod,  nor  light  e'er  shone,  nor  air  from  HeevlD 
Bieathed.    Oh !  ye  secret  and  unfatfaom'd  deplhi^ 
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How  ire  ye  now  a  nnooth  and  royal  way 

For  th*  army  of  God's  vengeance !    Fellow  slaves. 

And  ministera  of  the  Eternal  purpose, 

Not  guided  by  the  treachcmas  injured  sons 

Of  Babylon,  but  by  my  mightier  arm, 

Ye  come,  and  spread  jrour  bannen.  and  display 

Your  glittering  arms  as  ye  arivanee,  all  white 

Beneath  th'  admiring  moon.    Come  on !  the  gatea 

Are  open — not  fur  banqueters  in  blood 

like  3rou ! — I  see  on  either  side  o'erflow 

The  living  deluge  of  arm'd  men.  and  cry 

Begin,  begin,  with  fire  and  sword  begin 

The  work  of  wrath.    Upon  my  shadowy  wingi 

I  pause  and  float  a  little  while  to  see 

Mine  human  instniments  fulfil  my  taak 

Of  final  ruin.    Then  I  mount.  I  fly. 

And  nng  my  proud  song,  as  I  ride  the  clouds. 

That  stars  may  hear,  and  all  the  hosts  of  worlds, 

That  Hve  along  the  interminable  space, 

Take  up  Jehovah's  everiasting  triumph ! 


S 


Tke  StreeU  of  Bahylom. 
AooNiJAH,  Imlah. 

AOONIJAII. 

Imlah!  this  way  he  motion 'd  me  to  pass. 

IMLAH. 

My  son !  (alas !  I  ever  call  thee  son, 

Though  my  old  childless  heart  but  bleeds  the  more 

At  that  fond  name,)  the  broad  Euphrates  lies 

That  way,  nor  boat  nor  bark  is  wont  to  moor 

By  that  inhospitable  pier ;  he  meant 

Toward  the  Temple— that  way  leads  not  thither. 

ADONIJAH. 

Father,  the  Lord  will  make  a  way,  where'er 
His  Prophets  do  direct  our  feet    Thou  saw'st  not 
As  I ;  they  led  him  at  the  king's  command 
Along  the  streets,  in  scarlet  clad,  and  made 
Their. trumpets  clamour,  and  their  voices  shout 
Before  great  Daniel ;  but  it  seem'd  he  mark'd 
Nor  trumpet  sound,  nor  voice  of  man :  the  garb, 
Th'  array,  the  triumph  touch 'd  not  him :  he  held 
A  strange,  elate,  and  voiceless  intercourse 
With  some  dark  being  in  the  clouds ;  for  now 
I  saw  him,  as  the  torches  shone  upon  him — 
His  brow  like  some  crown'd  warrior's, when  his  boats 
Are  spreading,  in  their  arm'd  magnificence. 
Over  a  conquer'd  realm ;  and  now  he  seem'd 
To  count  impatient  the  slow  time ;  and  now 
He  look'd,  where  in  the  distant  darkness  rose 
The  Temple,  now  where  still  the  palace  shone 
With  its  rich  festal  light,  as  though  he  watch'd 
And  listen'd  for  some  earthquake  to  o'erthrow  them. 
His  ominous  looks  were  terrible  with  ruin  ; 
The  majesty  of  God's  triumphant  vengeance 
Was  in  his  tread :  even  thus  the  Patriarch  look'd, 
When,  mounting  in  his  ark,  he  saw  the  deluge 
Come  sweeping  o'er  the  doom'd  yet  heedless  world. 
Something,  be  sure,  the  hand  of  God  prepares 
To  rescue,  to  revenge. 

IMLAH. 

Too  late!  too  late! 
Ibtt  hrt  night! 


AiX>!«IJAM. 

My  laiher! 


TImq  ttt  li^ 

*T  was  rashly,  madly  spoken — bat  my  spirit 
Is  wrung  almost  to  find  a  deadly  pleeaiue 
In  madly  uttering  what  the  heert  abhocs. 
ru  on  with  thee. 

AI>0!fIJAH. 

He  motion'd  me  ekaie. 

IMLAH. 

He  did— and  he  most  be  obey*d :  ftrewell. 
Dear  youth — deer  son !  if  thou  abouldat  i 
Cast  forth  in  scorn,  and  groveling  on  the  aeilh. 
Chide  her  not,  Adon^ah    apeek  doI  to  her, 
Lett  thy  compassion  seem  to  mock  her  ahams : 
But,  pray  thee,  lead  her  to  the  old  uMin's  hums 
To  the  old  man's  heart,  that  will  not  love  her  km, 
Though  his  love  have  leaa  of  pride  and  mora  of  a^ 

row. 
Farewell,  and  prosper! 

I  '11  go  wander  oo 
Through  the  dusk  streets.    Poor  Naomi !  ilaft  Iki; 
Thy  wretchedness  had  wrought  ita  own  relieC 
Asleep.    Oh  thou,  if  thou  abouldst  never  waka. 
Thrice  bleas'd.    Beloved.  I  should  moum  fcr  thn, 
But  envy  while  I  moum'd. 

Great  King  of  vaogHMk 
God  of  my  fiitbers !  thou  art  here  at  lei4:th. 
Behold !  behold !  from  every  atreet  the  fjaiafa 
Bunt  out,  and  armed  men,  proud  conquering  mm, 
Move  in  the  blaxe  they  *ve  kindled  to  deatroy. 
Are  ye  the  avenging  Spirits  of  the  Lord, 
Deacended  on  the  blast,  and  clouding  o'er 
The  Heavena,  as  ye  come  down,  with  that  nd  coft 
Deeper  than  lightning  f    No — it  is  the  Mede, 
The  ravaging,  the  slaughtering,  merciless  Meda, 
This  way  they  fly,  with  shrieks,  and  clashing  aoMi 
And  multitudes  that  choke  th'  im| 
Till  the  fierce  conqueror  hew  his  ruthli 
Shall  not  I  fly  ?  and  wherefore  ?  Oh ! 
And  bum,  triumphant  stranger!  trample  down 

Master  and  slave  alike ! there  is  one  boose 

Thou  caim  not  make  more  desolate :  thoa  cant  HI 

Pour  ills  on  any  of  these  guilty  rooia. 

So  hateful  as  have  burst  on  mine. Who  eomm^ 

NiTocRM.  Imlah. 

NITOCRIS. 

My  son !  my  son !  I  heard  the  cries — ^I  asw 

The  flames;  I  rush'd  through  all  the  ahrieking  paltft 

To  seek  him— and  I  found  him  not ;  and  sprang 

To  find  him,  where  I  thought  not.  where  1  knewaoi 

One  moment  do  I  plunge  hito  the  gloom 

Of  some  dsrk  court,  to  shun  the  foe — die  next 

I  bleas  the  angry  and  destroying  light. 

Because  1  think  it  may  discluse  the  &ce. 

The  beauteous  fiice  of  mine  Imperial  Boy. 

I've  paas'd  by  widows,  and  by  frantic  molhen^ 

That  howl  and  tear  their  hair  o'er  their  dead  ckil 

drent 
I  cannot  fhMl  my  child,  even  to  peribna 
That  Ivt  ad  doty  of  ny  krre— lo  moam 


BELSHAZZAR. 


I  '▼a  cried  aload,  and  told  them  I  'm  their  qaeen ; 

They  gaze  on  me,  and  mock  me  vnth  their  pity. 

Showing  that  queens  can  be  ai  desolate 

As  slaves :  and  soroetiraes  have  I  paused  and  stoop'd 

(yer  dying  faces,  with  a  hideous  hope 

Of  seeing  my  son !    I  dare  not  cry  Belshazzar. 

Lest  he  should  hear  me,  and  come  forth  and  meet 

The  slaughtering  sword.    Ye  Gods!  his  very  beauty 

And  majesty  will  mark  him  out  for  slaughter: 

And  Uie  fierce  Penian,  that  in  weary  pride 

May  scorn  to  flesh  his  sword  on  meaner  heads, 

Will  win  himself  an  everlasting  glory. 

By  slaying  th*  unarra'd.  the  sucoourless  Belshanar. 

Here's  one — hast  seen  him  ?  Slave,  1*11  give  thee  gold, 

I'll  give  thee  kingdoms ah!  what  gold  or  kingdoms 

Hath  the  sad  queen  of  captive  Babylon 
^      To  give  ?  but  thou  hast  haply  known  the  love 

■  "Hiat  parents  bear  to  those  who  have  been  a  part 
Of  their  own  selves,  whose  lives  are  twined  with  theirs 

■  80  subtly,  that 't  were  worse  than  death  to  part  them. 
Hast  seen  the  king — my  son — the  pride  of  kings — 
My  peerieas  son  f 

IMLAH. 

I  had  a  child  this  mom, 
's     Beautiful  as  the  doe  upon  the  mountains, 

Pure  as  the  crystal  of  the  brook  she  drinks ; 
t      And  when  they  rent  her  from  her  father's  heart, 

To  death oh  no ! — to  deeper  woe  than  death, 

*     The  queen  of  Babylon  swept  proudly  by, 
>     Nor  stoop'd  to  waste  her  pity  on  the  childless. 

■  NITOCRIS. 

Oh  ye  just  GoJs !  but  cruel  in  your  justice  ! 
And  never  met  ye  more  ? 

No  more! 

NITOCRIS. 

Great  Heaven ! 
I  own  your  equal  hand :  the  bitter  chalice 
That  we  have  given  to  others'  lips,  our  own 
Must  to  the  dregs  drink  out    So.  never  more 
Shall  I  behold  thee — not  to  wind  thy  corpse — 
To  pour  sweet  ointments  on  thy  clay-cold  limbs. 
Alas !  and  what  did  Nabonassar's  daughter 
In  the  dark  streets  alone  ?  when  there  were  men 
To  rally,  anm  to  array — my  voice,  my  look, 
The  hereditary  terror  that  is  said 
To  dwell  on  mine  imperial  brow,  had  pour'd 
Dismay  and  flight  upon  the  conquering  Mode. 
Seroiramis,  for  empire,  cast  away 
The  woman,  and  went  forth  m  brazen  arms. 
I  oouki  not  for  my  son ! 

My  naked  feet 
Bleed  where  I  move ;  and  on  my  crownless  head 
(For  what  have  I  to  do  with  crowns  l)  beat  cold 
The  chilling  elements ;  till  but  now  I  felt  not 
My  looae,  and  thin,  and  insufllicient  raiment 
Well,  there  *s  enough  to  shroud  the  dead ;  aiMl  thee 
To  colder  nakedness,  my  son !  my  son ! 
The  spoiler  will  have  stripp'd 

IMLAH. 

God  pudoaoM 
For  taimting  her  distress !  Reat  here,  oh  queen ! 
Under  this  low  and  wralcbed  roof  thou  ait  ado ; 
M*  3A 


The  plunderer  wars  upon  the  gilded  palace. 
Not  the  base  hovel.    There  s  a  mother  than 
As  sad  as  thou,  and  sleep  may  be  as  merciful 
To  thee  as  her. 

NITOCUB. 

Sleep !  sleep !  with  fiabyhn 
In  flames  around  me ;  Nabonassar's  realm, 
The  city  of  earth's  sovereigns  rushing  down. 
The  pride  of  countless  ages,  and  the  glory, 
By  generations  of  triumphant  kings 
Rear'd  up— my  sire's,  my  husband's,  and  my  son's. 
And  mine  own  stately  birth*place  perishing: 
The  summer  gardens  of  my  joy  cut  down ; 
The  ivory  chambers  of  my  luxury, 
Where  I  was  wed.  and  bore  my  beaateom  son, 
Huwl'd  through  by  strangers!    No— I  'II  on.  and  find 
Death  or  my  son,  or  both !  My  glorious  city ! 
My  old  ancestml  throne !  thou  'It  still  aflford 
A  burial  fire.    T  've  lived  a  queen,  the  daughter 
Of  kinjKs,  the  wife,  the  mother — and  will  die 
Queen-like,  with  Babylon  for  my  funeral  pile ! 


Before  the  Temple. 

BENIN  A. 

Oh  thou  dread  night!  what  new  and  awful  signa 
Crowd  thy  portentous  hours,  so  calm  in  heav'n. 
With  all  thy  stars  and  full-orb'd  moon  serene 
Sleeping  on  rr^'stal  and  pellucid  clouds ! 
How  terrible  on  earth !  as  I  nish'd  down 
The  vacant  stair,  nor  heard  a  living  sound, 
Save  mine  own  hounding  footstep,  all  at  once 
Methotight  Euphrates'  rolling  waters  sank 
Into  the  earth ;  the  gilded  galleys  rock'd, 
And  plunged  and  settled  in  the  sandy  depths; 
And  the  tall  bridge  upon  its  lengthening  pier 
Seem'd  to  bestride  a  dsrk,  unfathom'd  gol£ 
Then,  where  blue  waters  and  the  ivory  deckf 
Of  royal  vessels,  and  their  silver  prows. 
Reflected  the  bright  lights  of  heav'n.  they  shono 
Upon  the  glancing  armour,  helms,  and  speara 
Of  a  vast  army  .*  then  the  stone-paved  walls 
Rang  with  the  weight  of  chariots,  and  the  galio 
Of  brass  fell  down  with  ponderous  clang :  liieil 
O'er  the  vast  city  one  sepulchral  silence. 
As  though  the  womlering  conquercHr  scarce  baUovod 
His  easy  triumph.    But  ye  revellers 
That  lay  at  rest  upon  your  festal  garments. 
The  pleasant  wearineM  of  wine  and  joy. 
And  the  sweet  dreams  of  your  scarce-ended  pl( 
Still  hanging  o'er  your  silken  couches!  ye 
Woke  only,  if  ye  woke  indeed,  to  see 
The  Median  scimitar  that  red  with  blood, 
Flash'd  o'er  you.  or  the  blaze  of  Are  that  wrapt 
In  sulphurous  folds  the  chambers  of  your  rest. 
Oh  Lord  of  Hosts !  in  thine  avenging  hour 
How  dreadful  art  thou !  Pardon  if  I  weep 
When  all  my  grateful  heart  should  beat  with  J07 
For  my  deliverance. 

Kalassan,  Benina. 

KALA88AN. 

All  is  fost !  Great  Bel         ' 
Tbm,  thui  dart  thoaaveoge  thy  bmkeo  lilo! 
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Now,  by  thy  thaoden,  'tis  the  beauteous  bride — 
Thou  givest  her  to  me  yet 

BKNINA. 

Miscreant!  what mean*st thou ? 

K  A  LASS  AN. 

Twas  loTe  before;  and  now  'tis  love  and  ven- 

geanoe; 
And  I  will  quaff  the  doubly-mantling  cup. 
In  all  its  hchneM. 

BENINA. 

Guilty  man!  look  round, 
Thou  seest  my  God,  the  God  of  Gods,  reveal'd 
In  yon  wide  fires !    Nor  thou,  nor  one  of  those 
That  walk  the  death-doom'd  streeti  of  Babylon. 
Have  even  an  hour  to  live. 

KALA88AN. 

Then  I  've  no  hour 
To  wastes    T  is  said  the  Indian  widows  mount 
In  pride  and  joy  their  husbands'  funeral  P3rres ; 
Thou,  in  thy  deep  devotion,  shall  excel  them. 
And  wed  thy  bridegroom  for  the  loftier  glory 
Of  dying  by  his  side. 

BENINA. 

Oh  mercy! 

KALASSAN. 

Mercy! 
Ask  of  the  Babylonian  maids  and  wives, 
If  they  find  mercy  7 

■ICNINA. 

Ah !  and  I  presumed 
To  speak  of  pitying  otheni ! 

KALASSAN. 

Come What's  here? 

Kalassan,  Benina,  Adonijah. 

adonijah. 
With  unwet  foot  I  trod  the  river's  depth : 
It  is  the  privilege  of  Israel's  sons 
To  walk  through  seas  as  on  dry  land. 

BENINA. 

Oh  stranger! 

That  bear'st  a  Persian  scimitar No  stranger! 

b  it  his  angel,  with  his  heauteous  brow  ? 

His  eyes,  his  voice — his  clasping  arms  around  me ! — 

Mine  own,  my  brave,  my  noble  Adonijah ! 

Too  bounteous  Heaven ! 

K  A  1^88  AN. 

Fond  slave !  unclasp  thine  arms. 

ADONIJAH. 

What— must  I  rob  the  Persian  of  his  victim  7 
Oh !  not  in  vam  this  bright  and  welcome  steel 
Glitter'd  to  court  my  grasp!    What!  the  first  foe 
My  warrior  arm  hath  met  retreat  before  roe? 
1 11  follow  thee  to  earth's  remotest  verge. 

BENINA. 

Oh !  I  could  shriek,  and  weary  Heaven  with  cries 
For  my  sad  self— for  thee— for  thee !    My  lips 
_  Are  parch'd  to  silence;  and  my  throat— Come  back! 
K^M|  swords  clash — some  one  fiills — and  groans  :— 
^^^Im  calls  not 

Abe  God  of  Israel. — Ha !  perchance 
Bnnot  cry !    AH 's  dark. — Ah  me !  how  strongi 
JFdfMdfol  was  the  Heathen  in  his  strength! 


He's  here ! — I  dare  not  ask,  whiot  art  tboaf 
Alas,  prophetic  spirit  hast  thou  ie«c  me 
To  ask?    Oh  Love!  thou  uaad  mt  enow  his 
'Mong  thousands! 

ADONUAH. 

Sweet!  whei*  iMtUMmf 

BENINA. 

On  thy 

ADONIJAH. 

The  Lord  bath  triumph 'd  by  his  aftrvant's 
He  lies  In  death,  blaspheming  his  own  Goda. 

BKNINA. 

Merciful !  I  almost  thank  thee  for  tiie  dread 
And  danger  of  this  night,  that  doaea  thus 
In  such  o'erpowering joy! 

ADONIJAH. 

Haat  Buflsr'd  iKNifht 
But  dread  and  danger? 

BENINA. 

What? 

ADONUAH. 

Thou  'at  been  whan  fifl 

Riots  uncheck'd,  untamed ! 

BENINA. 

Oh  Adonuah! 
I  have  endured  thy  lip  upon  my  cheek. 
And  I  endure  thine  aniM  daap'd  fimdly  round  wb, 
And  (m  thy  bosom  I  recline,  and  look 
Upon  thy  iace  with  eyes  suffused  with  teaiii 
But  not  of  shame.    What  would 'at  thou  moref 


ADONUAH. 

Nought, 

Oh  pardon  that  my  jealous  fears  mjadoabted 
Thy  pure,  thy  proud,  thy  holy  love !    Come  ea! 
Come  to  thy  parents'  home  that  wait  for  thee, 
And  change  thy  voiceless  house  of  deaolatkai 
To  an  abode  of  joy,  as  mute. 

Come!  cone! 
Beauteous  as  her  that  with  her  timbrel  pass*d 
Along  the  Red  Sea  depths,  and  cast  her  aon^ 
Upon  the  free  aiis  of  the  wildemeaa^ 
The  song  of  joy,  of  triumph,  of  deliverance ! 


The  StreHs  t^  BahyUm  infamu. 

BEL8HAZEAR. 

I  cannot  fight  nor  fly :  where'er  I  move. 
On  shadowy  battlement,  or  cloud  of  amoke. 
That  dark  unbodied  hand  waves  to  and  fro. 
And  marshals  me  the  way  to  death — to  death 
That  still  eludes  me.    £very  blazing  wall 
Breaks  out  in  those  red  chancters  of  fate; 
And  when  I  raised  my  sword  to  war,  methcNi|ltf 
That  dark-stoled  Prophet  atood  between,  and  wtiti^ 
Rebuking  Heaven  for  its  slow  consummalioo 
Of  his  dire  words. 

I  am  alone :  my  alavsa 
Fled  at  the  first  wild  outcry ;  and  my  woaMi 
Closed  all  their  doors  against  me — for  they  kasw  ■* 
Mark'd  with  the  seal  of  destiny :  no  hand, 
Though  I  have  sued  for  water,  holds  a  cti^ 
To  my  parch'd  Hps;  no  Toioe,  w  I  pomca, 
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Htth  bleM*d  me;  from  the  very  feetal  garmenti, 
Tbftt  glitter'd  in  my  halls,  they  shake  the  doit: 
Ev'n  the  priests  spum'd  roe,  as  abhorr'd  of  Heaven. 
Oh !  but  the  fiery  Mede  doth  well  avenge  me ! 
They're  strew 'd  beneath  my  feet — though  not  in 

worship! 
Oh  death !  death !  death !  that  art  so  swift  to  seize 
The  conqueror  on  his  triumph  day,  the  knide 
Ere  ]ret  her  wedding  lamps  have  waned,  the  king 
Where  all  mankind  are  kneeling  at  his  footstool — 
Tbou  'rt  only  slow  to  him  that  knows  himself 
Thy  fiited  prey,  that  seeks  within  the  tomb 
A  dark  retreat  from  wretchedness  and  shame. 
From  shame ! — the  heir  of  Nabonassar's  glory! 
From  wretchedness ! — the  Lord  of  Babylon— 
Of  golden  and  luxurious  Babylon ! 
Alas!  through  burning  Babylon !  the  Alien, 
The  city  of  lamentation  and  of  slaughter! 
A  fugitive  and  outcast,  that  can  find. 
Of  all  his  realm,  not  even  a  grave ! — so  base, 
That  even  the  conquering  Mede  disdains  to  slay  him ! 


Before  Ike  Houee  t^InUak. 
Imlah,  Adonuah,  Bknina.  Naoml 

IHLAH. 

Naomi!  Naomi!  look  forth— she 's  here ! 

NAOMI. 

I  know  she  is — in  dreams :  through  all  the  night 
I  've  seen  her,  gliding  from  the  fountain  side 
With  the  pure  urn  of  water,  or  with  lips 
Apart,  and  bashful  voice,  that  faintly  breathed 
One  of  her  country's  songs !  I  've  seen  her  kneeling 
In  prayer,  alas !  that  ne'er  was  heard  on  high ! 
And  thou  hast  scared  my  vision's  joys  away — 

To  see — all  heav'n  on  fire,  and  the  vast  city 

Imlah !  what  mean  those  massy  clouds  of  smoke. 

Those  shrieks  and  clashings  7 and  —  that  youth 

and  maid. 
Why  stand  they  there  ?  we  need  no  sad  remembran- 
cers 
Of  our  deep  desolation ! 

BININA. 

Doth  my  mother 
With  such  cold  salotation  welcome  home 
Her  child? 

NAOMI. 

No!  no !  ye  can  no  more  delude  me ! 
Twice  have  I  woken,  and  heard  that  voice,  and 

stretch'd 
Mf  anne 

BKNINA. 

But  hast  not  folded  to  thy  bosom. 
Am  Ana,  thy  child,  thy  lost,  thy  loved  Benina ! 

NAOMI. 

*I*iB  living  flesh !  it  is  a  breathing  lip! 
And  the  heart  swells  like^-Oh  no !— not  like  mine! 
Oh !  thoa  twice  bom !  the  sorrow  and  the  joy 
^*hat  I  endured  to  bring  my  beauteous  babe 
liilo  tlie  world  were  nought  to  this! 

BENINA. 

Dear  mother, 
liej  I  ne'er  oat  thee  bitterer  tean  than 


IMLAH. 

My  Father's  God,  tbou  show'dst  thyself  of  old. 
By  smiting  water  from  the  stony  rock. 
And  raining  manna  on  the  desert  sands ! 
Here  is  thy  best — most  gracious  miracle! 
Making  the  childless  heart  to  laugh  with  gladness; 
The  eyes  that  had  forgot  to  weep  o'erflow 
With  tears  delicious !    Thou  hast  raised  the  dead. 
And  to  the  widow  given  her  shrouded  child ! 
But  what  was  that  pale  boy  to  her  that  standi 
So  beautiful  before  us  7    What  was  death 
To  her  dark  trial  ?    And  she 's  here — and  life 
Bounds  in  her  bosom — the  young  doves  that  ent. 
Ere  yet  the  cold  airs  soil'd  their  snowy  plumes. 
Were  ofler'd  in  thy  Temple  not  so  pure! 

NAOMI. 

How  camest  thou  hither  7 

BENINA. 

Ask  of  him  that  led  me— 
Of  him — that  all  but  I  seem  to  have  fi>igotten. 

ADONIJAH. 

Love,  I  shall  take  a  sweet  revenge  hereafter, 
Resuming  to  myself  the  boon  that  now 
They  have  no  time  to  thank  me  for — What 's  he, 
That  rushes  where  proud  War  disdains  to  spoil? 
That  tread  was  wont  to  move  in  marble  halls. 
To  sounds  of  music.    Round  his  limbs,  that  shake 
And  quiver,  as  with  pain,  he  wraps  his  robes. 
Like  one  men  wont  to  gaze  on.    Even  despair 
On  such  a  brow  looks  noUe ! — Hark !  he  speaks 

T%e  above,  Beuhazzae. 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Tis  come  at  last!  the  barbed  arrow  drinks 

My  life-blood.    'Mid  the  base  abode  of  slaves 

I  seem  to  stand :  not  here — my  fathers  set 

Like  suns  in  glory !  I  '11  not  perish  here, 

And  stifle  like  some  vile,  forgotten  lamp! 

Oh,  dreadful  God !  is 't  not  enough  7— My  state 

I  equall'd  with  the  Heavens— and  wilt  thou  tran^ 

me 
Beneath  these^What  are  ye  that  crowd  aroimd  mef 
I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  your  forms 
And  voices.    Are  ye  not  the  slaves  that  stood 
This  mom  before  me!  and 

IMLAH. 

Thou  sporo'dst  as  fiom  thee» 

BELSHAZZAR. 

And  ye  *11  revenge  you  on  the  clay^cold  corpse. 

IMLAH. 

Fear  not :  our  God,  and  this  world's  crael  iimge, 
Have  taught  us  early  what  kings  leara  too  late. 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Ye  know  me,  then— ye  know  the  King  of  Babyko— 
The  King  of  dust  and  ashee  7  for  what  else 
Is  now  the  beauteous  city— earth's  delight  f 
And  what  the  King  himself  butp-<lust  and  aahaif 

BENINA. 

He  lainta— support  him,  dearest  Adongah ! 

BELfHAZZAR.  A 

Mine  eyes  are  heavy,  and  a  swoon,  a  sleep 
Swims  o'er  my  head :— go,  summon  me  the  IniHi, 
That  iMed  10  soothe  me  to  my  bahniert  riuubnii 
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ADOlflJAH. 

And  K)  do  thaw  that  rated  them! 
^lace,  and  Uie  Temple,  and  the  race 
ibonaanr,  are  at  once  extinct ! 
OD  and  her  kinga  are  fiillen  for  ever! 

IMLAH. 

mt  a  cry,  without  a  groan,  behold  them, 
nperial  mother  and  earth-ruling  son, 
h*d  out  in  death !  Nor  the  without  a  gleam 
f  expiring  with  her  cheek  on  hit: 
le  unoomcioua  that  with  him  the  pride 
enor  of  the  world  ia  fallen — ^th'  abode 
hione  of  univeml  empire — now 
in  of  aihes  round  the  tomblen  dead ! — 
God  of  hoati !  Almighty,  everlaating! 
if  our  Fathen,  thou  alone  art  great ! 

NOTES. 

Note  1. 
Of  Naboaunr*!  iway. 
ebochadnawar — Nabonamar — Ce  nom  est  ooo- 
par  les  Orientaux  avec  celui  de  Nabocadnaasar, 
le  lea  Grecs  et  lea  Latins  lea  distinguent." 

D'Herbdot,  BibL  OrienUU. 

Note  2. 
!▼•  with  the  immacalaie  blood  of  yearliof  lambs. 

From  Diodorua. 


Note 
The  God  repoasi,  mart  the  cbosen  Virtta. 
See  Herodotus,  Clia 

Note  4. 
Down  to  the  red  and  pearly  main. 
The  Erythrean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Perria,  celebrated 
ibr  the  pearls  of  Ormux. 

Note  5. 

Tbe  foldea  atatiie  standi  of  Naboaaasar. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  what  thia  statue  wm, 

which  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  on  the  plain  of  Dam. 

I  have  taken  the  poetic  license  of  supposing  it  to  be 

his  own. 

Note  6. 
Thod  Zedekiah,  didat  daaert  thy  Gad. 
Zedekiah,  carried  away  at  the  last  and  fiiud  ilwnla 
tioo  of  Jerusalem. 

Note?. 
We  drink  Mylitu*!  breathbif  balm. 
The  Assyrian  Venus. — Herod* 

Note  & 

And,  throoffh  tbe  deep  and  roaring  NabarsBaleha. 

The  ro3ral  canal  which  connected  the  waters  of  die 
Euphrates  with  the  artificial  lake. 


Cfir  iFaU  of  3tvw»iUm; 


A   DRAMATIC   POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IT  reader  will  at  once  perceive  from  the  nature 
ntereat.  and  from  the  language,  that  this  drama 
ither  written  with  a  view  to  public  repreaenft- 
or  can  be  adapted  to  it  without  being  entirely 
•lied  and  re-written.  The  critic  will  draw  the 
ncluaion  from  certain  peculiarities  in  the  com- 
irreconcileable  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
the  introducing  and  dismissing  of  the  subor- 
haractera  aAer  a  single  appearance ;  and  yet 
Bting   to  them  some  of  the  most  poetical 

rroundwork  of  the  poem  is  to  be  found  in 
;  but  the  events  of  a  considerable  time  are 
^  into  a  period  of  about  thirty-six  houra. 
their  rhiidren  are  fictitioua  characters,  the 
f  cba  Je%va,  Simon,  John,  and  Eleazar,  are 
Jit  the  beginning  of  the  siege  the  defend- 
citw  were  divided  into  three  factions.  John, 
having  surprised  Eleazar,  who  occupied  the 
uriag  a  festival,  tbe  party  of  Eleazar  became 
y^  to  th^  ^^  John.    The  character  of  John 


the  Galilean  was  that  of  excessive  sensuality,  I  have 
therefore  considered  him  aa  belonging  to  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees ;  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  r»- 
preaented  aa  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  strict  Pha- 
risee ;  although  his  sokliers  were  chiefly  Edomita& 
The  Christians,  we  learn  from  Euaebiua,  abandoned 
the  city  previous  to  the  siege  (by  divine  oommand* 
according  to  that  author,)  and  took  refuge  in  Fella,  a 
small  town  on  the  further  aide  of  the  Jordan.  TIm 
constant  tradition  of  the  Church  has  been,  that  no  ono 
profeasing  that  ftith  perished  during  all  tbe  havoe 
which  attended  on  thia  moat  awful  visitation. 

It  has  been  my  olgect  alao  to  show  the  full  onmplih 
tion  of  prophecy  in  this  great  event ;  nor  do  I  eonoaiva 
that  the  public  mind  (should  thia  poem  merit  atlentiott) 
can  be  directed  to  so  striking  and  so  incontestabto  ao 
evidence  of  the  Christian  &ith  without  advantafi. 
Thoaa  whom  doty  might  not  induce  to  oonpora  Iha 
long  narrative  of  Joaephos  with  the  Scriptural  pi»- 
dictkMi  of  the  '*Abomioatioo  of  Desolatioa,'*  may  b$ 
tempted  by  the  embellishmenfii  of  poetic 
and  the  intereat  of  a  dramatic  &Ue. 
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MIKIAM. 

I  had  (brgot— — 
-Oh !  when  I  part  from  thee 


^jite  wiae- 

p,i  think  of  aught  but  ihy  laat  words  ? 

JAVAN. 

.  I  but  we  may  meet  again  even  here ! 
.Vt  content,  I  see  it  through  thy  tears, 
.i^ain  that  cold  sad  word,  Farewell! 


Tie  Houm  of  Simon. 

MIRIAM. 

(h^vfi  surely  dost  approve  mine  net, 
•-^Mflt  bid  thy  soft  and  Rilver  moon 
iiM»  back  npon  my  intricate  way. 
f»r  OTch  shadowy  thing  at  which  I  trembled 
r'd  a  aober  beauty,  and  my  terror 
iiglad  wHh  a  sense  of  calm  delight 
unfed  that  way !  when  yet  a  laughing  child, 

V  spOTt  to  thread  that  broken  stair 
>iu  oar  hoiiae  leads  down  into  the  vale, 
ii,  in  ancient  days,  the  maidens  stole 
.  in  the  cool  fountain's  secret  waters, 
-.vild  olive  trunk,  and  twisted  root 
iiora,  with  ivy  overgrown, 
leailad,  and  the  flowers  would  soem  to  woI« 
•ina  na. 

it  wilb  a  child's  capricious  love, 
moa  knew  it  but  myself.    Its  loneliness 
fbr  Mill  my  sole  companions  there, 
ear  sale  mormuring  in  the  luxmday  sun. 
A*  there  broods  no  bird  of  peace  and  love ! 
I  pasi'd,  a  sullen  vulture  rose, 
ivily  it  flapp'd  its  huge  wings  o'er  me, 
gh  o*eigorged  with  blood  of  Israel. 

MiaiAM.  Saix)ne. 

MIRIAM. 

otyatatrestf 

8ALON1C 

At  rest !  at  rest ! 
etdied  and  the  desperate,  let  them  court 
!!•  the  dreamless,  the  unconscious  sleep, 
iham  in  its  stagnant  lethargy. 
the  bright,  the  rapturous  disturbances 
eak  my  haunted  slumbers!  Fast  they  come, 
vmd  around  my  couch,  and  all  my  chamber 
at  with  them.    There  I  lie  and  bosk 
glad  promise,  till  the  oppressed  spirit 
or  DO  more,  and  I  come  forth  to  breathe 
4  free  air. 

MIRIAM. 

Dear  sister,  in  our  state 
,  ao  hopeless,  dreaming  still  of  glory ! 

SALONS. 

nded  Miriam !  I  tell  thee,  oft 
oU  thee,  n^btly  do  the  visitaliona 
o  my  gifted  sight,  more  gDlden  bright 
le  rich  mom  on  Carmel.    Of  their  shape, 
know  not ;  this  I  only  know, 
ey  pour  o*er  me  like  the  reatiesa  wateia 
>  pure  cataract  in  the  noontide  sun. 
•  a  inagling  of  all  glorious  forms, 
ft  3B 


Of  Angela  riding  upon  doody  thranea. 

And  our  proud  city  marching  all  abroad 

Like  a  crown'd  conqueror  o'er  the  trampled  Gantika. 

MIRIAM. 

Alas!  when  God  afilicts  us  in  hii  wrath, 
^T  is  sin  to  mock  with  wild  untimely  gladnew 
His  stem  inflictions !  Rise,  beloved  Salone. 
My  soul  would  envy  thee  thy  mad  forgetfulneai, 
And  dote  on  the  distraction  of  thy  dreams 
Till  it  imbibed  the  infection  of  their  joy. 

SALOME. 

What  meanest  thou  f 

MIRIAM. 

Ah!  thou  know'st  too  well,  Salonc, 
How  with  an  audible  and  imperious  voice 
The  Lord  is  speaking  in  the  streets  of  Judah, 
**  Down  to  the  dust,  proud  daughters  of  Jerusalem ! 
The  crownings  of  your  head  be  bitter  aahes. 
Your  festal  garments  changed  to  mourning  lackclotht 
Your  bridal  songs  fall  into  burial  wailings." 

SALONK. 

Our  bridal  songs !  (8)  Away !  I  know  them  now, 

They  were  the  rich  and  bursting  cadences 

That  thraird  mine  ears.  I  tell  thee,  doubting  woman ! 

My  spirit  drank  the  sounds  of  all  the  city. 

And  there  were  shriekings  for  the  dead,  and  iobs 

Of  dying  men,  and  the  quick  peevish  moan 

Of  the  half  famish'd  :  there  were  trumpet  iOiiDda 

Of  arming  to  the  battle,  and  the  shouts 

Of  onset,  and  the  fall  of  flaming  houses 

Crashing  around.    But  in  the  house  of  Simon, 

The  silver  lute  spake  to  the  dulcimer; 

The  tabret  and  the  harp  held  sweet  discourse ; ' 

And  all  along  our  roofs,  and  all  about 

The  silence  of  our  chambera  flow'd  the  sweetncn. 

Even  yet  I  hear  them — Flark !  yet,  yet  they  sound. 

MIRIAM. 

Alas!  we  listen  to  our  own  fond  hopes. 
Even  till  they  seem  no  more  our  fancy's  chiMreiL 
We  put  them  on  a  prophet's  robes,  endow  them 
With  prophets'  voices,  and  then  Heaven  speaks  in 

them. 
And  that  which  we  would  have  be,  surely  shall  be. 

8ALONE. 

What,  mock'st  thon  still  ?  still  enviously  doubtest 
The  mark'd  and  favour'd  of  the  Everlasting? 

MIRIAM. 

0  gracious  Lord !  thou  know'st  she  hath  not  eaten 
For  two  long  days,  and  now  her  troubled  brain 

h  full  of  strangeness. 

SALONS. 

Ha!  still  unbelieving! 
Then,  then  't  is  true,  what  I  have  doubted  long. 
False  traitress  to  our  city,  to  Uie  race. 
The  chosen  race  of  Abraham !  loose  apostate 
From  Israel's  faith !  Believer  in  the  Cmcified ! 

1  know  thee.  I  abjure  thee.    Thou  'rt  no  child 
Of  Simon's  house,  no  sister  of  Salone  : 

I  blot  thee  from  my  heart,  T  wipe  away 
All  memory  of  our  youthful  pleasant  hours, 
Our  blended  sporu  and  tasks,  and  joys  and 
Yea,  I  *U  proclaim  thee. 
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MfRIAM. 

Siiter !  dearest  niter ! 
Thou  ne'tt  that  I  cannot  speak  for  tean. 

8ALONE. 

Away!  thoa  wilt  not  speak,  thoa  darest  not— Hark! 
My  father's  armed  footstep !  at  whose  tread 
Sion  rcgoices,  and  the  pavement  stones 
Of  Salem  stumt  with  proud  and  boastful  echoes. 
The  Gentiles'  scourge,  the  Christians* — tremble,  fiilse 
one! 

Miriam,  Saloni,  Simon. 

8ALONE. 

Father! 

MIRIAM. 

Dear  father ! 

BIMON. 

Daughters,  I  have  been 
With  Eleazar,  and  with  John  of  Galilee, 
The  son  of  Sadoc.   We  have  search'd  the  city 
If  any  rebel  to  our  ordinance 
Do  traitorously  withhold  his  private  hoard 
Of  stolen  provision  from  the  public  store. 

8AL0NE. 

And  found  ye  any  guilty  of  a  fraud 
So  base  on  Judah's  warriors  7 

8JM0N. 

Yes,  my  children! 
There  sate  a  woman  in  a  lowly  house. 
And  she  had  moulded  meal  into  a  cake ; 
And  she  sate  weeping  even  in  wild  delight 
Over  her  sleeping  infanUi,  at  the  thought 
Of  how  their  eyes  would  glisten  to  behold  « 
The  unaccustom'd  food.    She  had  not  tasted 
Herself  the  strange  repast:  but  she  had  raised 
The  covering  under  which  the  children  lay 
Crouching  and  clinging  fondly  to  each  other, 
As  though  the  warmth  that  breath'd  from  out  their 

bodies 
Had  some  refreshment  for  their  wither'd  lips. 
We  bared  our  swords  to  slay :  but  subtle  John 
Snatch'd  the  food  from  her,  trod  it  on  the  ground. 
And  mock'd  her. 

MIRIAM. 

But  thou  didst  not  smite  her,  fiither  ? 

SIMON. 

Tio\  we  were  wiser  than  to  bless  with  death 
A  wretch  like  her. 

But  I  must  seek  within. 
If  he  that  oA  at  dead  of  midnight  placeth 
The  wine  and  fruit  within  our  chosen  house, 
Hath  minister'd  this  night  to  IsraeVs  chie£ 

Miriam,  Salons. 

8AL0NE. 

Oh,  Miriam !  I  dare  not  tell  him  now! 
For  even  as  those  two  infants  lay  together 
Nestling  their  sleeping  faces  on  each  other. 
Even  so  have  we  two  lain,  and  I  have  felt 
Thy  breath  upon  my  foce,  and  every  motion 
Of  thy  sofl  bosom  answering  to  mine  own. 

Simon,  Salons,  Miriam. 

Vf^^^  BIMON. 

^^Hhnghters,  I  have  wash'd  my  Uoody  hands, 
S  my  prayen,  and  we  will  eat— AikI  thee 


First  will  I  bless,  thoa  seeret 

That  mine  ambrosial  banquet  dost  prepare 

With  gracious  stealth :  where'er  thou  art,  if  yal 

Thy  unseen  Tpnmaee  lingers  in  our  air. 

Or  walks  our  earth  in  beauty,  hear  me  Mesa  thee. 

MIRIAM  {apart.) 
He  bleiseth  me!  me,  though  he  means  it  not! 
I  thought  t*  have  heard  his  stem  heart- withering  cobc. 
And  God  hath  changed  it  to  a  geutle  blessing. 

/  SIMON. 

Why  stands  my  loving  Miriam  aloof? 
Will  she  not  join  to  thank  the  God  of  Israel, 
Who  thus  with  signal  mercy  seals  her  fiither 
Hii  chosen  captain. 

MIRIAM  {aptut) 
Yet  must  I  endure— 
For  if  he  knew  it  came  from  Chriatiaa  hands. 
While  the  ripe  fruit  was  bursting  at  his  lips. 
While  the  cool  wine-cup  slaked  his  burning  thim. 
He  'd  dash  it  to  the  earth,  and  trample  on  it; 

And  then  he  'd  perish,  perish  in  hia  aina 

Father,  I  come — but  I  have  vow*d  to  aing 
A  hymn  this  night,— 1  '11  follow  thee  anoo. 

SIMON. 

Come,  then,  Salone ;  while  we  feaat.  I  '11  tell  thss 
More  deeds  of  justice  which  mine  arm  bath  wno^ 
Against  the  foes  of  Salem,  and  the  renegades 
That  have  revolted  from  the  arms  of  IsraeL 
And  thou  shalt  wave  thy  raven  locks  with  pride 
To  hear  the  stem-told  glories  of  thy  father. 

MIRIAM,  alone. 
O  Thou !  thou  who  canst  melt  the  heart  of  sknt 
And  make  the  desert  of  the  cruel  breast 
A  paradise  of  soft  and  gentle  thoughts ! 
Ah!  will  it  ever  be,  that  thou  wilt  visit 
The  darkness  of  my  father's  aoul  ?  Thou  knoiral 
In  what  strong  bondage  Zeal  and  ancient  Faith, 
Passion  and  stubborn  Custom,  and  fierce  Pride, 
Hold  th'  heart  of  man.    Thou  knoweat.  Merdfol! 
That  knowest  all  things,  and  dost  ever  turn 
Thine  eye  of  pity  on  our  guilty  nature. 

For  thou  wert  bom  of  woman !  thou  didst  t/mbt 
Oh  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom. 
Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array; 
And  not  by  thunders  strew'd 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road ; 
Nor  indignation  bumt  before  thee  on  thy  w^. 
But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child. 

Thy  mother  undefiled. 
In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virgin  breast 

The  heavens  werfe  not  commanded  to  prapsrt 
A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air; 
Nor  sioop'd  their  lamps  th'  enthroned  fires  on  hj^' 
A  single  silent  star 
Came  wandering  from  afiff. 
Gliding  uncheck'd  and  calm  along  the  liquid  liffi 
The  Eastern  Sagea  leading  on 

As  at  a  kingly  throne. 
To  lay  their  gold  and  odonn 
Before  thy  intuA  ieet 
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rhe  Earth  and  Ocean  were  not  htuh'd  to  hear 
tright  harmony  Oom  every  starry  sphere; 
^or  at  thy  presence  brake  the  voice  of  song 
From  all  the  cherub  choirs. 
And  seraphs'  burning  lyres 
ir'd  thro'  the  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  douda 
along. 
One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 

Of  all  the  race  of  man 
The  simple  shepherds  heard  alone, 
That  soft  Hosanna's  tone. 

Vnd  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
Po  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came ; 
M^or  visible  Angels  moum'd  with  drooping  plomes: 
Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 
From  fatal  Calvary 
,th  all  thine  own  redeem'd  outborsting  from  their 
tombs. 
For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 

But  one  of  human  bhih, 
The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 
In  Paradise  with  thee. 

Sor  o'er  thy  croas  the  clouds  of  vengeance  brake; 
K  little  while  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 
it  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done ; 
A  few  dim  hours  of  day 
The  world  in  darkness  lay ; 
en  bask'd  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  cloudless  sum 
While  thou  didst  sleep  beneath  the  tomb, 

Consenting  to  thy  doom ; 
Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  shone 
Upon  the  sealed  stone. 

%nd  when  thon  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
iVith  Devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand, 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murthemus  crew; 
But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
Thy  mother's  coming  feet, 
d  bear  the  words  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  few. 
Then  calmly,  slowly  didst  thou  rise 

Into  thy  native  skies. 
Thy  human  form  dissolved  on  high 
In  its  own  radiancy. 


T%e  House  of  Simon — Break  of  Day, 

SIMON. 

te  air  is  still  and  cool.    It  comes  not  yet : 

hought  that  I  had  felt  it  in  my  sleep 

eighing  upon  my  choked  and  labouring  breast, 

ml  did  rejoice  beneath  the  stem  oppression; 

bought  I  saw  its  lurid  gloom  o'erspreading 

le  starless  waning  night.    Bi^et  it  comes  not, 

te  broad  and  sultry  ihunder-cioud.  wherein 

le  God  of  Israel  evermore  pavilions 

16  chariot  of  his  vengeance.    I  look  out, 

k)  still,  as  I  have  seen,  mom  after  mom, 

16  bills  of  Judah  flash  upon  my  sight 

te  accursed  radiance  of  the  Gentile  arms. 

Bat  oh !  ye  sky-descending  ministers, 

tat  on  invisible  and  soundless  wing 

Mp  to  your  earthly  purposes,  as  swift 


As  rushing  fire,  and  terrible  aa  the  wind 
That  sweeps  the  tentless  desert— Ye  that  more 
Shrouded  in  secresy  as  in  a  robe. 
And  gloom  of  deepest  midnight  the  vaunt-oonrier 
Of  your  dread  presence !  Will  ye  not  reveal  t 
Will  ye  not  one  compassionate  glimpse  vouchsale 
By  what  dark  instrumenfii  'tis  now  your  charge 

'to  save  the  holy  city  7 Lord  of  Israel! 

Thee  too  I  ask,  with  bold  yet  holy  awe. 
Which  now  of  thy  obsequious  elements 
Choosest  thou  for  thy  champion  and  thy  oonDatut  ? 
For  well  they  know,  the  wide  and  deluging  Wateiib 
The  ravenous  Fire,  and  the  plague-breathing  Air, 
Yea,  and  the  ]rawning  and  wide-chasm'd  Earth, 
Thaj  know  thy  bidding,  by  fix'd  halut  bound 
To  the  usage  of  obedience.    Or  the  rather. 
Look  we  in  weary  yet  undaunted  hope 
For  Ilim  that  is  to  come,  the  Mighty  Arm, 
The  Wearer  of  the  purple  robe  of  vengeance. 
The  Crowned  with  dominion !  Let  him  haste; 
The  wine-press  waits  the  trampling  of  his  wrath. 
And  Judah  yeams  t'  unfurl  the  Lion  banner 
Belbre  the  terrible  radiance  of  his  coming. 

Simon,  John,  Eleazak,  the  High-Puzst,  Amauai; 

etc.  etc 

JOHN. 

How,  Simon !  have  we  broken  on  thy  privacy! 
Thou  wert  discoursing  with  the  spirits  of  air. 
Now,  Eleamr,  were  not  holy  Simon, 
The  just,  Uie  merciful,  the  righteous  Simon, 
A  vessel  meet  for  the  prophetic  trance  ? 
Methinks  \  is  on  him  now ! 

SUION. 

Ha!  John  of  Galilee, 
Still  in  the  taunting  vein  f  Reaervest  thon  not 
The  bitter  overflowings  of  thy  lips 
For  yon  fierce  Gentiles  % — But  I  will  endure. 

JOHN. 

And  then  perchance  't  will  please  the  saintly 
When  he  hath  mumbled  o'er  his  two-hour  prayen» 
That  we  do  ope  our  gates  and  sally  fixth 
To  combat  the  uncircumcised 

BIMON. 

Thy8«»flEB 
Fall  on  me  as  the  thin  and  scattering  rain 
Upon  our  Temple.    If  thou  art  here  to  urge 
That,  with  confederate  valiant  resolution. 
We  burst  upon  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem ; 
The  thunder  fblloweth  not  the  lightning's  fladi 
More  swiftly  than  my  warlike  execution 
Shall  follow  the  fierce  trumpet  of  thy  wrath ! 

JOHN. 

But  hast  thou  ponder'd  well,  if  still  there  be  noC 
Some  holy  fiuit,  new  moon,  or  rigid  sabbath. 
Which  may  excuse  a  tame  and  coward  peaoe 
For  one  day  longer  to  yon  men  of  Edom  f 

UIQH-PaiKST. 

Oh !  't  is  unwise,  ye  sworded  dclegatea 
Of  him  who  watcheth  o'er  Jerusalem, 
Thus  day  by  day  in  angry  quarrel  meeting 
To  glare  upon  each  other,  and  to  waste 
la  civil  strife  the  blood  that  might  preserve  ua 
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The  Roman  oonqoen,  bat  bf  Jewiih  anus. 
The  tomnt,  that  in  one  broad  channel  rolling 
Beat*  down  the  labnur'd  obBtaclea  of  man* 
The  o'eisiriding  bridge,  the  fix'd  and  ponderoa  dam, 
Being  sever'd,  in  iti  Iaz3r  separate  courae 
Sofieiw  control,  and  ttagnates  to  iti  end. 
And  so  ye  fall,  becaiiae  ye  do  diidain 
To  stand  together — like  the  pines  of  Lebanon, 
That  when  in  one  vast  wood  they  crown  the  bill, 
From  their  proud  heads  shake  off  the  uniiguring  tem- 
pest; 
But  when  their  single  trunks  stand  bare  and  naked 
Before  the  rushing  whirlwind,  one  by  one 
It  hurls  the  uprooted  trunks  into  the  vale. 

ELEAZAR  {apart). 
Curse  on  his  words  of  p(*ace !  fall  John,  fall  Simcm, 
There  falls  an  enemy  of  Eleazar. 

SIMON. 

Now,  John  of  Galilee,  the  High-Priest  speaks  wisely. 

JOHN. 

Why,  ay,  it  is  the  privilege  of  their  office. 
The  solemn  grave  distinction  of  their  ephod. 
£ven  such  discourse  as  this,  so  calm,  so  sage. 
Did  old  Mathias  hold ;  (9)  and  therefore  Simon, 
Unwilling  that  the  vantage  of  his  wisdom 
Should  rob  our  valour  of  its  boasted  fame. 
Did  slay  him  with  his  sons  upon  our  wall ! 

8IM0N. 

Peace,  son  of  Belial !  or  I  '11  scourge  thee  back 

To  the  harlot  chambers  of  thy  loose  adulteriea. 

I  slew  my  foe,  and  where *8  the  armed  man 

That  will  behold  his  enemy  at  his  feet. 

And  spare  to  set  his  foot  upon  his  neck  7 

The  sword  was  given,  and  shall  the  sword  not  slay  ? 

HIGH-PRIB8T. 

Break  ofT  break  c^!  I  hear  the  Gentile  horn 
Winding  along  the  wide  entrenched  line. 
Hear  ye  it  not  ?  hill  answers  hill,  the  valleys 
In  their  deep  channels  lengthen  out  the  sound. 
It  rushes  down  Jehoshaphat,  the  depths 
Of  Hinnom  answer.    Hark !  again  they  blow. 
Chiding  you,  men  of  Judah,  and  insulting 
Your  bare  and  vacant  walls,  that  now  oppose  ix>t 
Their  firm  array  of  javelin-hurling  men, 
Slingers,  and  pourersof  the  liquid  fire. 

AMARIAII. 

Blow !  blow !  and  rend  the  heavens,  thou  deep-vmced  ' 

horn  ! 
I  hear  thee,  and  rejoice  at  thee.    Thou  summoner 
To  the  storm  of  battle,  thou  that  dost  invite 
With  stem  and  welcome  importunity 
The  warrior  soul  to  that  high  festival. 
Where  valour  with  his  armed  hand  administers 
The  cup  of  death ! 

JOHX. 

Again,  again  it  sounds  ; 
I  doth  demand  a  parley  with  our  chieft. 

AMARIAII. 

B|^^^er!and  let  Israel's  chiefs  reply 
^^Bferave  language  of  their  javelin  showers, 
Btati  of  furioui  anaet 


JOHir. 

Hold,  hot  boy. 
That  know'st  not  the  deep  luxury  of  acorn. 
We'll  meet  them.  Simon,  but  to  sooffat  them ; 
We'll  dally  with  their  hopes  of  base  aorrender, 
'Hien  mock  them,  till  their  haughty  captain 
Beneath  the  keen  and  biting  contumely. 

Now,  Eleazar,  lead  the  way  ;  brave  Simon, 
I  follow  thee — Come,  men  of  larael,  oooe. 


The  WaOsoftkeCit^ 

Below--Tnu9,  Roman  Army,  JostTR  ofJel&paMttk 
Ahcnt—^iMLOHt  JoHX,  Eleazar,  Amariab,  JemL 

T1TU8. 

Men  of  Jerusalem .'  whose  hardy  zeal 

And  valiant  patience  in  a  cause  lesa  desperate 

Might  force  the  foe  to  reverence  and  admira ; 

To  you  thus  speaks  again  the  Queen  of  Earth. 

All-conquering  Rome !— whoae  kingdom  is,  wboe'cr 

Tlie  sunshine  beams  on  living  men  ;  beneath 

The  shadow  of  whose  throne  the  world  repoaei. 

And  glories  in  being  subjected  to  her. 

Even  as  't  is  subject  to  the  immortal  goda— 

To  you,  whoae  mad  and  mutinous  revolt 

Hath  harrow'd  all  your  rich  and  pleaaant  land 

With  fiery  rapine :  sunk  your  lofty  citica 

To  daaolate  beapa  of  monumental  aahea ; 

Yet  with  that  patience,  which  becomea  the  mightf. 

The  endurance  of  the  lion,  that  disdains 

The  foe  whose  conquest  bean  im>  glory  with  it^ 

Rome  doth  command  you  to  lay  down  your  anni^ 

And  bow  the  high  front  of  your  proud  rebeiUoo 

Even  to  the  common  level  of  obedience. 

That  holds  the  rest  of  of  human  kind.    So  doiag; 

Ye  cancel  all  the  dark  and  guilty  past : 

Silent  Oblivion  waits  to  wipe  away 

The  record  of  your  madneas  and  3rour  crimes; 

And  in  the  stead  of  bloody  Vengeance  claimiBg 

Her  penal  doe  of  torture,  chains,  and  death. 

Comes  reconciling  Mercy. 

JOHN. 

Mercy!  Roman, 
With  what  a  humble  and  a  modest  truth 
Thou  dost  commend  thy  unpresuming  virtues! 
Ye  want  not  testimonies  to  your  mildness — (10) 
There,  on  yon  lofly  croitses,  which  surround  us. 
Each  with  a  Jewish  corpse  sublimely  rottiiq^ 
On  its  most  honourable  eminence ; 
There's  none  in  all  that  long  and  ghastly  avenos 
Whose  wind'bleach'd  bones  depose  not  of  thy  ntfCf 
We  know  our  brethren,  and  we  tliank  thee  too: 
A  courteous  welcomShost  thou  given  them.  RoaWL 
Who  have  abandon'd  us  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
They  fled  to  'scape  their  ruthless  countrymen: 
And,  in  good  tnith,  their  City  of  Refuge  seems 
To  have  found  them  fair  and  gentle  entertaimBeot 

81MON. 

Peace,  John  of  Galilee !  and  I  will  answer 
This  purple-mantled  Captain  of  the  Gentiles; 
But  in  lar  other  tone  than  he  is  wont 
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ut  his  silken  coach  of  feasting 

mper'd  parasites. — I  speak  to  thee, 

rrior  should  accost  a  warrior. 

thou  boastest,  is  Rome's  slave ;  the  son 

Is  upon  no  realm  but  yours ; 

ir  giant  foot  in  either  ocean, 

hat  all  which  ye  o'erstride  is  Rome's. 

S  that  because  the  common  earth 

r  pride  with  homage,  that  our  land, 

i,  peculiar,  sacred  land, 

d  seal'd  unto  us  by  the  God 

the  round  world  and  the  crystal  hea> 

• 

I  land,  where  Nature's  common  coune 

id  out  of  use,  so  oft  the  I»rd 

'ith  miraculous  intervention ; 

is  land  shall  be  an  Heathen  heritage, 

ce  for  your  Nfoloch  ?     Haughty  Gentile, 

e  walk  on  ruin  and  on  prodigy. 

>reathe  is  heavy  and  o'ercharged 

ark  gathering  doom ;  and  if  our  earth 

I  disdain  endure  the  footing 

Td  legions,  't  is  because  it  labours 

throes  of  expectation,  waiting 

>f  your  scattering.    Lo !  the  mountains 

Ml  with  their  huge  and  lowering  shadows, 

sh  and  overwhelm :  the  winds 

nting  for  the  tardy  presence 

t  shall  avenge.     And  there  is  scorn, 

I  laughter  in  our  fathers*  tombs. 
It  Heathen  conqueror  doth  aspire 
rer  God's  Jerusalem ! 

I's  deep  and  desolate  abode, 

II  the  perish'd  kings,  the  chief  of  earth; 
>  idolatrous  warfare  erst  assail'd 

!ity,  and  the  chosen  people ; 
or  thee,  the  associate  of  their  hopes 
II,  to  join  their  ruin'd  conclave, 
^e  Red  Sea  'whelm'd  with  all  his  host, 
B  Egyptian ;  and  the  kings  of  Canaan ; 
ne,  the  Dagon  worRhipper; 
Rdom,  and  fierce  .Amalek  ; 
Sabylon,  whose  multitudes, 
hills  where  gleam  your  myriad  spears,  (1 1) 
'  night  the  invisible  .Angel  swept 
irk,  noiseless  shadow  of  his  wing, 
>eheld  the  fierce  and  riotous  c^mp 
id  mule,  and  tombless  cemetery, 
):  all,  all  are  risen,  are  moved ; 
ike  up  the  taunting  song  of  welcome 
3,  like  themselves,  hath  madly  warr'd 
I's  walls,  and  miserably  fallen 
ivenging  God  of  Israel ! 

THE   JKW» 

non !    Oh.  prophetic  Simon ! 
lead  thou  against  the  Gentile  host, 
II  ask  no  angel  breath  to  blast  them, 
of  her  children  soon  shall  scatter 
from  the  rescued  walls  of  Salem, 
e  wolves  of  Palestine  are  glutted 
n  carnage. 

AMARIAII. 

Blow,  ye  sacred  prieiti, 


Your  tmmpets,  as  when  Jericho  of  old 

Cast  down  its  prostrate  walls  at  Joshua's  feet! 

PLACIDtTt. 

Let  the  Jaw  apeak,  the  captive  of  Jotapata ; 
Haply  they  '11  reverence  one,  and  him  the  toavetC, 
Of  their  own  kindred. 

TKBENTItTS. 

See!  he  speaks  to  them ; 
And  they  do  listen,  though  their  menacing  brows 
Lower  with  a  darker  and  more  furious  bate. 

JOSEPH. 

Yet,  yet  a  little  while— ye  see  me  rise. 

Oh,  men  of  Israel,  brethren,  countrymen ! 

Even  from  the  earth  yc  see  me  rise,  where  kme. 

And  sorrowful,  and  fasting,  I  have  sate 

These  three  long  days ;  sad  sackcloth  on  the  limbs 

Which  once  were  wont  to  wear  a  soldier's  raiment; 

And  ashes  on  the  head,  which  ye  of  old 

Did  honour,  when  its  helmed  glories  shone 

Before  3roQ  in  the  paths  of  battle.    Hear  me. 

Ye  that,  as  I,  adore  the  Law,  the  Prophets  ; 

And  at  the  Inef&ble  (hrice-holiest  name 

Bow  down  your  awe^ruck  foreheads  to  the  ground* 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  ]rou,  men  of  Israel, 

That  it  is  madness  to  contend  with  Rome ; 

That  it  were  wisdom  to  submit  and  follow 

The  common  fortunes  of  the  universe ; 

For  ye  would  answer,  that  'tis  glorious  madneai 

To  stand  alone,  amid  the  enslaved  world. 

Freedom's  last  desperate  champions:  ye  would  aiip 

swer. 
That  the  slave's  wisdom  to  the  free-bom  man 
Is  basest  folly.    Oh,  my  countrymen ! 
Before  no  earthly  king  do  I  command  you 
To  fall  subservient,  not  all-conquering  Ccoar, 
But  in  a  mightier  name  I  summon  you. 
The  King  of  Kings!    He,  he  is  manifest 
In  the  dark  visitation  that  is  on  you. 
T  is  He,  whose  loosed  and  raging  ministers. 
Wild  War.  gaunt  Famine,  leprous  Pestilence, 
But  execute  his  delegated  wrath. 
Yea.  by  the  fulness  of  your  crimes,  *t  is  He. 
Alas !  shall  I  weep  o'er  thee,  or  go  down 
And  grovel  in  the  dust,  and  hide  myself 
From  mine  own  shame?  Oh,  thou  defiled  Jerusalem! 
That  drinkest  ihine  own  blood  as  from  a  fountain; 
That  hast  piled  up  the  fabric  of  thy  guilt 
To  such  portentous  height,  that  earth  is  darken'd 
With  its  huge  shadow  — that  dost  boost  the  mono- 

menia 
Of  murder'd  prophets,  and  dost  make  the  robes 
Of  God's  High-priest  a  title  and  a  ciatm 
To  bloodiest  slaughter— thou  that  every  uiv 
Dost  trample  down  the  thunder-given  Law, 
Even  with  the  pride  and  joy  of  him  that  treads 
The  purple  vintage— And  oh  thou,  our  Temple! 
That  wert  of  old  the  Beauty  of  Holineos, 
The  chosen,  unapproachable  abode 
Of  Him  which  dwelt  between  the  cherubim. 
Thou  art  a  charnel-house,  and  sepulchre 
Of  slaughter'd  men,  a  common  buicherjr 
Of  civil  strife  ^-and  hence  proclaim  I.  brethfBfV 
I  It  lath*  Lord  who  doth  avcnftbii  own  X 
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The  Lord,  wlu)  gives  you  over  to  the  wicked, 
That  ye  may  perish  by  their  wickedness. 

Oh !  ye  that  do  disdain  to  be  Rome's  slaves, 
And  yet  are  sold  unto  a  baser  bondage, 
One  that,  like  iron,  eats  into  your  souls. 
Robbers,  and  Zealots,  and  wild  ICdomites ! 
Tea,  these  are  they  that  sit  in  Moses'  seat, 
Wield  Joshua's  sword,  and  fill  the  throne  of  David ; 
Yea,  these  are  they 

▲MARIAH. 

I  '11  hear  no  more — the  foe 
Claims  from  our  lips  the  privilege  of  reply. 
Here  is  our  answer  to  the  renegade, 
A  javelin  to  his  pale  and  coward  heart !  (12) 

JOSEPH. 

I  am  struck,  but  not  to  death !  that  yet  is  wanting 
Tb  Israel's  guilu 

JEWS. 

Oh,  noble  Amariah ! 
Well  hast  thou  spoken !  well  hast  thou  replied! 
Lead — lead — we  '11  follow  noble  Amariah ! 

TITUB. 

Now,  Mercy,  to  the  winds !    J  cast  thee  ofl^ 

My  soul's  forbidden  luxury,  I  abjure  thee! 

Thou  much-abused  attribute  of  gods 

And  godlike  men.    'T  was  nature's  final  struggle ; 

Aiid  now,  whate'er  thou  art,  thou  unseen  prompter ! 

That  in  the  secret  chambers  of  my  soul 

Darkly  abidest,  and  hast  still  rebuked 

The  soft  compunctious  weakness  of  mine  heart, 

I  here  surrender  thee  myself    Now  wield  me 

Thine  instrument  of  havoc  and  of  horror. 

Thine  to  Uie  extremest  limits  of  revenge ; 

Till  not  a  single  stone  of  yon  proud  city 

Remain  ;  and  even  the  vestiges  of  ruin 

Be  utterly  blotted  from  the  face  of  earth! 


Streeti  qfJerumUem  near  the  Inner  WaU. 
Miriam,  Salonx. 

MIRIAM. 

Sweet  sister,  whither  in  such  haste  7 

8AL0NE. 

And  know'st  thoa  not 
My  customary  seat,  where  I  look  down 
And  see  the  glorious  battle  deepen  round  me  f 
Oh!  it  is  spirit-stirring  to  behold 
The  crimson  garments  waving  in  the  dust, 
The  eagles  glancing  in  the  clouded  sunshine. 

MIRIAM. 

Salone!  in  this  dark  and  solemn  hour. 
Were  it  not  wiser  that  the  weak  and  helpless, 
Bearing  their  portion  in  the  common  danger. 
Should  join  their  feeble  efibrts  to  defend — 
Should  be  upon  their  knees  in  fervent  prayer 
Unto  the  Lord  of  Battles  ? 

BALONK. 

Yes;  I  know 
That  Zion's  daughters  are  set  forth  to  lead 
^^^^k 'uppliant  procession  to  the  gates 
^Holy  Temple.    But  Salone  goes 
Vihe  may  see  th«  God  whom  they  adore 


In  the  stem  deeds  of  valiant  men,  that  war 
To  save  that  Temple  from  the  dost. 

Behold! 
I  mount  my  throne,  and  here  I  sit  the  queen 
Of  the  majestic  tumult  that  beneath  me 
Is  maddening  into  conflict.    Lo\  1  bind 
My  dark  locks,  that  they  spread  not  o'er  my  sight 
Now  flash  the  bright  sun  irom  your  gleaming  warn, 
Shake  it  in  bmad  sheets  from  your  banner  folds. 
Mine  eyes  will  still  endure  the  blaie,  and  pierce 
The  thickest 

MIRIAM. 

And  thou  hast  no  tears  to  blind  that! 

SALON  R. 

Behold !  behold !  from  OUvet  they  poor. 
Thousands  on  thousands,  in  their  martial  oKler. 
Kedron's  dark  valley,  like  Gennesareth. 
When  over  it  the  cold  moon  shines  through  alam^ 
Topping  its  dark  waves  with  uncertain  light 
Is  tossing  with  wild  plumes  and  gleaming  spean. 
Solemnly  the  stem  lictors  move,  and  brandish 
Their  rod>bound  axes ;  and  the  eaglea  seMn 
With  wings  dispread,  to  watch  their  time  for  snoof^ 

ing! 
The  towers  are  moving  on ;  and  lo !  the  engina. 
As  though  instinct  with  life,  come  heavily  labouim 
Upon  their  ponderous  wheels  ,■  they  nod  destmctiaB 
Against  our  walls.    Lo!  lo,  our  gales  fly  open: 
There  Gleazar— there  the  mighty  John — 
Ben  Cathla  there,  and  Edom's  crested  sons. 
Oh !  what  a  blaze  of  glory  gathers  round  then! 
How  proudly  move  they  in  invincible  strength! 

MIRIAM. 

And  thou  canst  speak  thus  with  a  stead fiMt  voioe^ 
When  in  one  hour  may  death  have  laid  in  the  dart 
Those  breathing,  moving,  valiant  multitudes  ? 

SALONS. 

And  thou !  oh  thou,  that  roovest  to  the  battle 
Even  like  the  mountain  stag  to  the  running  river. 
Pause,  pause,  that  I  may  gaze  my  fill ! — 

MIRIAM. 

Oariirihff! 
Salone !  is 't  our  father  that  thou  seeat  f 

SALONE. 

Lo!  lo!  the  war  hath  broken  ofi*  to  admire  him! 
The  glory  of  his  presence  awea  the  conflict! 
The  son  of  Cesar  on  his  armed  steed 
Rises,  impatient  of  the  plumed  helms 
That  from  his  sight  conceal  young  Amariah. 

MIRIAM. 

A  las !  what  means  she  ?    Hear  me  yet  a  word ! 
I  will  return  or  ere  the  wounded  men 
Require  our  soft  and  healing  hands  to  soothe  lhe» 
Thou  'It  not  forget,  Salone— if  thou  seest 
Our  father  in  the  fearful  hour  of  peril. 
Lift  up  thy  hands  and  pray. 

8ALONE. 

To  gaaeoD  hin— 
It  is  like  gazing  on  the  morning  sun. 
When  he  comes  scattering  from  his  bamiog  oib 
The  vapourish  clouds ! 

MIRIAM. 

She  beaiB,  she  heeds  Bt  BOi 
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And  here  *■  a  sight  and  aound  to  me  more  welcome 
Than  the  wild  fray  of  men  who  alay  and  die— 
Oar  maidens  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Temple. 
J  '11  mingle  with  them,  and  1  'U  pray  with  them ; 
Bttt  through  a  name,  by  them  unknown  or  acom'd. 
My  prayers  shall  mount  to  heaven. 

Behold  them  here ! 
Behold  them,  how  unlike  to  what  they  were ! 
O  virgin  daughters  of  Jerusalem ! 
Ye  were  a  garden  once  of  Hermon's  lilies. 
That  bashfully  upon  their  tremulous  stems 
Bow  to  the  wooing  breath  of  the  sweet  spring. 
Graceful  ye  were !  there  needed  not  the  tone 
Of  tabret,  harp,  or  lute,  to  modulate 
Your  soft  harmonious  footsteps ;  your  light  tread 
Fell  like  a  natural  music.    Ah!  how  deeply 
Hath  the  cold  blight  of  misery  prey'd  upon  jrou ! 
How  heavily  ye  drag  your  weary  footsteps, 
£ach  like  a  mother  mourning  her  one  child  I 
Ah  me!  I  feel  it  almost  as  a  sin. 
To  be  so  much  less  sad,  less  miserable. 

CHORUS. 

King  of  Kings !  and  Lord  of  Lords ! 
Thus  we  move,  our  sad  steps  timing 
To  our  cymbals*  feeblest  chiming, 
Where  thy  House  its  rest  accords. 
Chased  and  wounded  birds  are  we, 
Through  the  dark  air  fled  to  thee; 
To  the  shadow  of  thy  wings, 
Ldxd  of  Lords!  and  King  of  Kings! 

Behold,  oh  Lord !  the  Heathen  tread  (13) 

.The  branches  of  thy  fruitful  vine. 
That  its  luxurious  tendrils  spread 

O'er  all  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
And  DOW  the  wild  boar  comes  to  waste 
Even  us,  the  greenest  boughs  and  last. 
That,  drinking  of  thy  choicest  dew. 
On  Zion's  hill  in  beauty  grew. 

No!  by  the  marvels  of  thine  hand, 
Thou  still  wilt  save  thy  chosen  land ! 
By  all  thine  ancient  mercies  shown. 
By  all  our  fathers'  ibes  o'erthrown; 
By  the  Egyptian's  car-home  host, 
Scattered  on  the  Red  Sea  coast; 
By  that  wide  and  bloodless  slaughter 
Underneath  the  drowning  water. 

Like  us  in  utter  helplessness. 
In  their  last  and  worst  distress — 
On  the  sand  and  sea-weed  lying, 
Israel  pour'd  her  doleful  sighing; 
While  before  the  deep  sea  flow'd 
And  behind  fierce  Egypt  rode  — 
To  their  father's  God  they  pny'6. 
To  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ibr  aid. 

Od  the  margin  of  the  flood 

With  lifted  rod  the  Prophet  stood ; 

And  the  summon'd  east  wind  blew 

And  aside  it  sternly  threw 

The  gather'd  waves,  that  took  their  atand. 

Like  crystal  rocks,  on  either  hand, 


Or  walls  of  sea-green  marble  piled 
Round  some  irregular  city  wild. 

Then  the  light  of  morning  lay 
On  the  wonder-paved  way, 
Where  the  treasures  of  the  deep 
In  their  caves  of  coral  sleep. 
The  profound  abjnses,  where 
Was  never  sound  from  upper  air. 
Rang  with  Israel's  chanted  words. 
King  of  Kings !  and  Lord  of  Lords ! 

Then  with  bow  and  banner  glancing. 

On  exulting  Egypt  came, 
With  her  chosen  horsemen  prancing. 

And  her  ears  on  wheels  of  flame, 
In  a  rich  and  boastful  ring 
All  around  her  furious  king. 

But  the  Lord  from  out  his  cloud, 
The  Lord  look'd  down  upon  the  prood ; 
And  the  host  drave  heavily 
Down  the  deep  bosom  of  the 


With  a  quick  and  sudden  swell 
Prone  the  liquid  ramparts  fell; 
Over  horse,  and  over  car. 
Over  every  man  of  war. 
Over  Pharaoh's  crown  of  gold, 
The  loud  thundering  billows  tcAVd. 
As  the  level  waters  spread, 
Down  they  sank,  they  sank  like  lead, 
Down  without  a  cry  or  groan. 
And  the  morning  sun.  that  shone 
On  myriads  of  bright-armed  men. 
Its  meridian  radiance  then 

Cast  on  a  wide  sea,  heaving  as  of  yme. 

Against  a  silent,  sohtary  shore. 

Then  did  Israel's  maidens  aing. 
Then  did  Israel's  timbrels  ring. 
To  him,  the  King  of  Kings !  that  in  the 
The  Lord  of  Lords !  had  triumph'd  gloriooilf 

And  our  timbrels'  flashing  chords, 
King  of  Kings!  and  Lord  of  Lords! 
Shall  they  not  attuned  be 
Once  again  to  victory? 
Lo !  a  glorious  triumph  now ! 

Lo!  against  thy  people  come 
A  mightier  Pharaoh !  wilt  not  thoa 

Craze  the  chariot  wheels  of  Rome  ? 
Will  not,  like  the  Red  Sea  wave. 

Thy  stem  anger  overthrow? 
And  from  worse  than  bondage  save. 

From  sadder  than  Egyptian  woe, 
Those  whose  silver  cymbals  glance. 
Those  who  lead  the  suppliant  dance, 
Thy  race,  the  only  race  that  sings 
Lord  of  Lords !  and  King  of  Kings ! 


StreeU  qfJerutalem — Evening. 

MIRIAM. 

Ah  me!  ungentle  Eve,  how  long  thou  bogmitl 
Oh !  when  it  was  a  grief  to  me  to  loae 
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Ton  azure  mountains,  and  the  lovely  valea 
That  from  our  city  walls  seem  wandering  on 
Under  the  cedar-tufted  precifNces; 
With  what  an  envious  and  a  harrying  swiftneaa 
Didst  thou  descend,  and  {lour  thy  mantling  dews 
And  dew-like  silence  o'er  the  face  of  things; 
Shrouding  each  spot  I  loved  the  roost  with  suddenest 
And  deepetit  darkness ;  roakmg  mute  the  groves 
Wheie  the  birds  nestled  uinler  the  still  leaves ! 
But  now.  how  slowly,  heavily  thou  faliest ! 
^'ow,  when  thou  mightest  hush  the  angry  din 
Of  bottle,  and  conceal  the  murthenms  foes 
From  mutual  slaughter,  and  pour  oil  aiMi  wine 
Into  the  aching  hurts  of  wounded  men ! 
But  is  it  therefore  only  that  I  chide  thee 
With  querulous  impatience  ?  will  the  night 
Once  more,  the  secret,  counsel-keeping  night. 
Veil  tlie  dark  path  which  leads  to  Siloe's  fountain? 
Which  leads — why  should  1  blush  U)  add — to  Javan? 

Oh  thou,  my  teacher !  I  fuigot  thee  not 
This  rooming  in  the  Temple — I  forgot  not 
The  name  thou  taught'st  me  to  adore,  nor  thee 

Bui  what  have  I  to  do  with  thoughts  like  these, 
While  all  around  the  stunning  battle  roars 
Like  a  gorged  lion  o'er  his  mangled  prey  ? 
Alas!  alas!  but  the  human  appetite 
For  shedding  blood. — that  is  insatiate ! 
— ^Time  was,  that  if  I  heard  a  sound  of  arma, 
My  heart  would  shudder,  and  my  limbs  would  fikil 
When,  to  have  seen  a  dying  man  had  been 
A  dark  even!,  that  with  its  fearful  memory 
Had  haunted  many  a  sad  and  sleepless  night 
But  now — now 

Salons,  Miuam. 

MJRIAM. 

Sister !  my  Salone !  Sister  I 
Why  art  thou  flying  with  that  frantic  roieit* 
Thy  veil  cost  bark  and  streaming  with  thine  hair? 
Oh,  harbinger  of  misery !  I  read 
A  sad  disastrous  story  in  thy  face ; 
T  is  o'er,  and  God  hath  given  the  city  of  David 
Unto  the  stranger. 

SALONE. 

Oh !  not  yet ;  our  wall. 
Our  last,  our  strongest  wall,  is  still  unshaken. 
Though  the  fierce  engines  with  their  brazen  heads 
Strike  at  it  sternly  and  inceHsantly 

MIRIAM. 

Then  God  preserve  the  lust !  and  oh,  our  lather ! 

SAIX>NK. 

All  is  not  lost !  for  Amariah  stands 
Amid  the  rushing  sheets  of  molten  fire, 
FWen  like  an  Angel  in  the  flaming  centre 

Of  the  sun's  noontide  orb 

Hark!  hark !— who oonaa t 


SiMON,  Miriam,  Sajjoks. 

BIMON. 

Now  may  your  native  towers  mah  o*9r  your 
Writh  horrible  downfall,  may  the 
Start  underneath  your  footing,  cast  yoo  down. 
For  the  iron  wheels  of  vengeance  to  rush  o'er 
FUght?  flight!  aiill  flight!— Oh,  iofidei 


SIMON. 


Back^backr— I  say,  by- 


V 


HIRIAM. 

T  w  my  father's  voice! 
It  sounds  in  wrath,  perhaps  in  blasphemy ; 
YtC  'tia  my  living  ftdher^s  voice— He's  hen. 


lU 


The  a6oof»  John,  Amariah,  High-Pjubt,  A: 

8IMON. 

Now,  by  the  living  God  of  larael,  John ! 
Your  silken  slaves,  your  goklen-sandal'd  RBeng— 
Your  men !  I  should  have  aaid,  your  girls  of  GiE 

lee!— 
They  will  not  soil  their  dainty  hands  with  Mood. 
Thoir  myrrh-dew'd  locks  are  all  loo  anoochly  chN 
To  let  the  riotous  and  dishevelling  oira 
Of  battle  violate  their  crisped  neatneaa. 
Oh !  their  nice  mincing  steps  are  all  unfit 
To  tread  the  red  and  slippery  paiha  of  war; 
Yet  they  can  trip  it  lightly  when  they  turn 
To  fly 

JOHN. 

Thou  lying  and  injarioaa  Pharisee! 
For  every  man  of  thine  that  in  the  trenrhea 
Hardly  hath  consented  to  lay  down  his  life. 
Twice  ten  of  mine  have  leap'd  fitmi  off  the 
Grappling  a  Gentile  by  the  ahiveriog  helm. 
And  proudly  died  upon  his  dying  foe. 
But  tell  thou  me,  thou  only  faithful  Simon ! 
Where  are  the  men  of  Edom,  whom  we  saw 
Stretching  their  amicable  hands  in  parley. 
And  quietly  mingling  with  the  tMihanning  ftef 

SIMON. 

Where  are  they  f  where  the  traitora  nseet,  whi 
The  foee  of  i^aion  and  Jcraaalem. 
In  th'  everlasting  fire !  I  slew  them.  Johnw— 
Thou  saw'st  my  red  hand  gtonous  with  thairlilooi 

JOHN. 

False  traitors !  in  their  very  treachery  Mm ! 
They  would  betray  without  their  lord — In  tnAk 
Treason,  like  empire,  bruoka  not  rivalry. 

SIMON. 

Now,  by  the  IxMies  of  Abraham  our  father, 
I  do  accuse  thee  here,  folse  John  of  Galilee! 
Or,  if  the  title  please  thee,  John  the  Tyrant! 
Here,  in  our  arm'd,  cmlmtiled  iSanhedrim. 
Thou  art  our  fall's  prime  cause,  and  fatal  origio! 
From  thee,  as  irom  a  foul  and  poisonous  fount. 
Pour  the  black  waters  of  calamity 
O'er  Judah's  land !    God  hates  thee,  man  of  Bdiil- 
And  the  destroying  bolts  that  fall  on  thee 
From  the  insulted  heavens,  blast  all  around  Ihse 
With  salacious  and  unsparing  desolation. 
Hear  mo,  ye  men  of  Israel !  do  ye  wonder 
That  all  your  hefDed  valour  hath  recoil'd 
From  the  fierce  Gentile  onset  ?  that  yoor  waUi 
Are  prostrate,  and  your  last  hath  scaree  rspeUV 
But  now  the  flush'd  invader?    Tis  fro«  tfaia— 
That  the  Holy  City  will  not  be  defended 
By  womanish  men,  and  looae  aduliereffn 
Hear  me,  I  say,  this  bod  of  Gtschala, 
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lottfal  tynmt,  hath  he  not  defiled 
Tour  deaghten,  in  the  open  fiice  of  day 
IXme  deeds  of  shame,  which  midnight  hath  no  dark- 


80  deep  as  to  conceal  ?    It  is  his  pride 
T*  offend  high  heaven  with  crimes  before  anknown— 
Hath  he  not  mock'd  the  austere  and  solemn  iasts, 
And  sabbaths  of  our  Law,  by  revellings 
And  most  heaven-tainting  wantonness?    Yea,  more. 
Hath  he  not  made  God*s  festivals  a  false 
And  fraudful  pretext  for  his  deeds  of  guilt  t 
Tea,  on  the  day  of  the  Unleavened  Bread, 
Even  in  the  garb  and  with  the  speech  of  worship^ 
Went  he  not  up  into  the  very  Temple  7  (14) 
And  there  before  the  Veil,  even  in  the  presence 
Of  th*  Holy  of  Holies,  did  he  not  break  forth 
With  armed  and  infuriate  violence  ? 
Then  did  the  pavement,  which  was  never  red 
But  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  sacrifice. 
Reek  with  the  indelible  and  thrice-foulest  stain 
Of  human  carnage.    Yea,  with  impious  steel 
He  slew  the  brethren  that  were  kneeling  with  him 
At  the  same  altar,  uttering  the  same  prayers. 
(Speak,  Eleazar,  was 't  not  so  f— thou  darest  not 
Aflinn,  nor  canst  deny  thine  own  betrayal.) 
And  since  that  cursed  hour  of  guilty  triumph 
There  hath  he  held  the  palace  of  his  lusts,  (15) 
Turning  God's  Temple  to  a  grove  of  Belial  : 
Even  till  men  wonder  that  the  pillars  start  not 
From  their  fix'd  sockets ;  that  ihe  offended  roof 
Fall  not  at  once,  and  crush  in  his  own  shame 
The  blasphemous  invader.    Yea,  not  yet, 
I  bare  not  fathom 'd  yet  his  depth  of  sin. 
His  common  banquet  is  the  Bread  of  OOering, 
The  veawls  of  the  altar  are  the  cups 
From  which  he  drains  his  riotous  drunkenneas. 
The  incense,  that  was  wont  to  rise  to  heaven 
Puro  as  an  infant's  breath,  now  foully  stagnates 
Within  the  pestilent  haunts  of  his  lasciviousneas. 
Can  these  things  be,  and  yet  our  fiivour'd  arms 
Be  clad  with  victory  7    Can  the  Lord  of  Israel 
For  us,  the  scanty  remnant  of  his  worshippers. 
Neglect  to  vindicate  his  tainted  shrine. 
His  sanctuary  profaned,  his  outraged  Laws  ? 

JOHN. 

Methinks,  if  l^mon  had  but  fought  to-day 
As  valiantly  as  Simon  speaks,  the  foe 
Had  never  seen  to-morrow's  onset — 


SIMON. 

Tec  I  demand  your  audient 

JKWS. 


Brethran, 


Hear  him ! 


The  righteous  Simon ! 

SIMON. 

Men  of  Israel ! 
Why  stand  ye  thus  in  wonder?  whera  the  root 
Is  hollow,  can  the  tree  be  sound  ?    Man's  deeds 
Are  as  man's  doctrines ;  and  who  hopes  for  aught 
Bat  wantonness  aiui  foul  iniquity 
From  that  blaspheming  and  heretical  sect, 
Hie  serpent  spawn  of  Sadoc,  that  corrupt 
Tbe  Law  of  Moaea  and  disdain  the  Pkophetst 

3C 


That  grossly  do  defraud  the  eternal  sool 
Of  its  immortal  heritage,  and  doom  it 
To  rot  for  ever  with  its  kindred  clay 
In  the  grave's  deep  unbroken  prison-house  ? 
Yea,  they  dispeople  with  their  infidel  creed 
Heaven  of  its  holy  Angels ;  laugh  to  scorn 
That  secret  band  of  ministering  Spirits ; 
That  therefore,  in  their  indignation,  stand 
Aloof,  and  gaze  upon  our  gathering  ruin 
With  a  contemptuous  and  pitiless  scorn. 
They  that  were  wont  to  range  around  our  towers 
Their  sunlight- wing'd  battalia,  and  to  war 
Upon  our  part  with  adamantine  arms. 

JOHN. 
Oh !  impotent  and  miserable  arguer! 
Will  he  that  values  not  the  stake  as  boldly 
Confront  the  peril  as  the  man  that  feels 
His  nil  upon  the  hazard  I    Men  of  Galilee, 
The  cup  of  Life  hath  sparkled  to  our  lips. 
And  we  have  drain'd  its  tide  of  love  and  joy. 
Till  our  veins  almost  burst  with  o'erwrought  repture; 
And  well  we  know,  that  generous  cup.  once  dash'd, 
Shall  never  mantle  more  to  the  cold  lips 
Of  the  earth-bound  dead.   And  therefore  do  we  fight 
For  life  as  for  a  mistress,  that  being  lost. 
Is  lost  for  ever.    I'o  be  what  we  are 
Is  all  we  hope  or  pray  for ;  think  ye,  then. 
That  we  shall  tamely  yield  the  contest  up, 
And  calmly  acquiesce  in  our  extinction  7 
We  know  that  there  stands  yawning  at  our  feet 
The  gulf,  where  dark  Annihilation  dwells 
With  Solitude,  her  sister ;  and  we  fix 
Our  steadfast  footing  on  the  perilous  verge. 
And  grapple  to  the  last  with  the  fierce  foe 
That  seeks  to  plunge  us  down;  and  where 's  the 
strength 

That  can  subdue  d^pair? For  the  other  charge, 

We  look  not,  Simon,  to  the  sky,  nor  pray 
For  sightless  and  impalpable  messengers 
To  spare  us  the  proud  peril  of  the  war : 
Ouiselves  are  our  own  Angels !  we  implore  iM>t 
Or  supernatural  or  spiritual  aid ; 
'  We  have  our  own  good  arms,  that  God  hath  g^ven  m^ 
And  valiant  hearts  to  wield  those  mighty  arms. 

SIMON. 

Oh  heavens !  oh  heavens,  ye  hear  it,  and  endure  it! 
Outwearied  by  the  all-frequent  blasphemy 
To  an  indignant  patience :  and  the  just 
Still,  still  must  sufier  the  enf(Nt^  alliance 
Of  men  whose  fellowship  is  death  and  ruin. 

JOHN. 

Why,  thou  acknowledged  PriiM^  of  Murderers! 
Captain  Assassin !    Lord  and  Chief  of  Massacre! 
^That  pourest  blood  like  water,  yet  dost  deem 
That  thou  canst  wash  the  foul  and  scariet  stain 
From  thy  polluted  soul,  as  easily 
As  from  thy  dainty  ever-dabbling  hands. 
Thou  wouldst  appease  with  rile  and  ordinance, 
And  festival,  and  slavish  ceremony, 
And  prayers  that  weary  even  thestonesthon  kneersCoo, 
The  God  whose  image  houriy  thou  eflacest 
With  mangling  and  remorseless  steel !  T  ia  well 
That  graves  are  ailent,  and  that  dead  menli  aooli 
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AMeit  not  the  proud  privilege  thou  woaldtt  give  them; 
For  if  they  did,  Heaven's  vaults  would  ring  to  loudly 
With  imprecations  'gainst  the  righteous  Simoo, 
That  they  would  pluck  by  force  a  plague  upon  u, 
To  which  the  Roman,  and  the  wasting  famine. 
Were  soft  and  healing  mercies. 

SUfON. 

Liar  and  slave .' 
There  is  no  rich  libation  to  tlie  All-Just 
So  welcome  as  the  blood  of  renegades 
And  traitors 

MIRIAM  (apart.) 
Oh !  I  dare  not  listen  longer! 
The  big  drops  stand  upon  his  brow ;  his  voice 
Is  faint  and  fails,  and  there 's  no  food  at  home. 
The  night  is  dark — I  '11  go  once  more,  or  perish. 

[Departs  unpercdved. 

eiMON. 

What,  John  of  Galilee !  because  my  voice 
Is  hoarse  with  speaking  of  thy  crimes,  dost  scofl^ 
And  wag  thy  head  at  me,  and  answer  laughter? 
Now,  if  thy  veins  run  not  pure  gall.  I  '11  broach 
Their  tide,  and  prove  if  all  my  creed  be  false ; 
If  traitors'  reeking  blood  smell  not  to  heaven 
Like  a  sweet  sacrifice. 

JOHN. 

Why,  ay !  the  victim 
Is  bound  to  th'  horns  of  th'  altar!  Strike,  I  say, 
He  waits  thee — Strike ! 

HIGH-PRIEST. 

Hold,  Chiefs  of  Israel! 
Just  Simon !  valiant  John !  once  more  I  dare 
To  cast  myself  between  you,  the  Iligh-Priest, 
Who  by  his  holy  office  calls  on  you 
To  throw  aside  your  trivial  private  wrongs. 
And  vindicate  ofience  more  rank  and  monstrous. 
Avenge  your  God !  and  then  avenge  jrourselves! 
The  Temple  is  polluted — Israel's  Lord 
Mock'd  in  his  presence.    Prayers  even  thence  haye 

risen, 
Prayers  from  the  jealous  holy  Sanctuary, 
Even  to  the  Crucified  Man  our  fathers  slew. 

JEWS. 

The  Crucified !  the  Man  of  Nazareth ! 

HIGH-PRIE9T. 

This  mom,  as  wont,  our  maidens  had  gone  up 
To  chant  their  suppliant  hymn ;  and  they  had  raised 
The  song  that  Israel  on  the  Red  Sea  shore 
Ttwk  up  triumphant ;  and  they  closed  the  strain, 
Tliat,  like  th'  Egyptian  and  his  car-borne  host. 
The  billows  of  Heaven's  wrath  might  overwhelm 
The  Gentile  foe,  and  so  preserve  Jerusalem ; 
When  at  the  close  and  fall  a  single  voice 
Linger'd  upon  the  note,  with.  "  Be  it  done 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only  Son." 
My  spirit  shrank  within  me ;  horror^truck, 
I  listen'd ;  all  was  silence !   Then  again 
I  look  d  upon  the  veiled  damsels,  ail 
With  one  accord  took  up  the  swelling  strain 
To  him  that  triumph'd  gloriously.    I  tum'd 
^^b  the  Ark  and  Mercy  Seat,  and  then  again 
^^^ktsid  that  angle,  soft,  metodious  voice, 


"  Lord  of  Mercies,  be  it  done. 
Through  Jeeos  Christ,  thine  only  Son." 
Here,  then,  assembled  Lords  of  larael. 
Whoever  be  the  victim,  I  demand  her ; 
Your  wisdom  must  detect,  your  jnscice 
Fit  punishment  upon  the  accursed  sncribgia. 

■ALONB  {apart) 
Miriam!  Miriam!  Ha!— She's  fled.— GaUt!  Gdft 
Prophetic  of  the  damning  acciiaation 
It  doth  deserve!  Apostate !  *t  were  a  am 
Against  Jerusalem  and  Heaven  to  spare  thee! 

BIOH-PRIEST. 

I  do  commend  you,  brethren,  for  your  silence! 
I  see  the  abhorrence  labouring  in  yoor  heam^ 
Too  deep  and  too  infuriate  for  worda. 

8IMON. 

Now,  if  it  were  my  child,  my  Sarah's  child. 
The  child  that  she  died  blessing,  I  'd  not  sleep 
Till  the  stones  crush  her.    Yea.  thus,  thus  I  'd  gnfk 
And  hurl  destruction  on  her  giiilty  head. 
Here,  John,  I  pledge  mine  hand  to  thee,  rill 
Seize  on  the  folse  and  insolent  blasphemer. 
(8AL0NE,  half  unveiled,  rushing  fonpord, 

adutdy.) 
Their  eyes  oppress  me — my  heart  chokes  my 

And  ray  lips  cling  together Oh !  my  mocher. 

Upon  thy  drath-bed  didst  thou  not  beseech  us 
To  love  each  other! 

HIGH-PRIEST. 

Veiled  moid,  what  art  daial 

SALONE. 

Ofl^  oflf!  the  blood  of  Abraham  awelb  within  ne- 
Afl  I  cast  down  my  veil,  I  cast  avi-ay 
All  fear,  all  tenderness,  all  fond  remorse. 
It  is  too  good  a  death  for  one  so  guilty 
To  perish  for  Jerusalem — ^ 

IShemandBwmM 

SIMON. 

Salone! 

HIGH-PRIKST. 

The  admired  daughter  of  the  noble  Simon ! 

VOICE  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

Israel!  Israel! 

HIGH-PRIEST. 

Who  is  this,  that  speaks 
With  such  a  thrilling  accent  of  command  f 

VOICE. 

Israel!  Israel! 

JEW& 

Back !  give  place !  the  Prophet! 

ABiRAM  {the  false  prapkcL) 
Israel!  Israel! 

'    HIGH-PRIEST. 

Peace! 

ABIRA3I. 

Ay!  peace,  f  say! 
The  woonds  are  bound ;  the  blood  is  staDcji^!  iB^ 

hate 
Is  tum'd  to  love !  and  rancoroos  jealooiy 
To  kindred  concord !  and  the  clashing 
Tb  bridal  sounds!  the  fury  of  the  feud 
To  revel  and  the  jocund  nuptial 
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HIGH-P&raST. 

ini  Abirainf 

▲BIRAM. 

It  ia  from  on  High, 
lariah,  ton  of  Johu !  Salone, 
of  Simon!  thua  I  join  iheir  handa; 
I  bleaa  the  wedded  and  the  beautiful ! 
1  bind  the  Captaina  of  Jerusalem 
>ng  bonds  of  unity  and  peace. — 

«  is  now  the  wine  for  the  bridegroom's  roey 

)f(16) 

)  tabret  and  the  harp  for  the  chamber  of  the 

def 

as  bumish'd  gold  the  lamps  are  sparkling  up, 

idours  of  the  incense  are  breathing  far  and 

le; 

maidens'  feet  are  glancing  in  the  Tirgins' 

ddtng  train ; 

id  atreets  of  Salem  are  alive  with  joy  again ! 

THE  JEW8. 

Salone !   Long  live  Amariah ! 

8AL0NE. 

ike  T — how  came  I  here  unveil'd 
e  bold  and  glaring  eyea  of  men  7 

THE  JEWS. 

Salone!  Long  live  Amariah! 

SIMON. 

a  from  Heaven — accept'st  thou.  John  of 

lilee, 

terms  of  peace  7 

JOHN. 

From  earth  or  heaven,  I  care  not— 
I  my  boy  7 

AMARIAH. 

Oh !  rather  let  me  aak, 
I  the  maid  7  Oh !  raven-hair'd  Salone, 
thou  crowd  thy  jealous  veil  around  thee  7 
ae  freely ;  beauteous  in  thy  freedom ; 
this  mom  I  saw  thee,  on  our  walls, 
cast  back,  and  bare  thy  marble  brow 
ight  wooing  of  the  enamoured  sun : 
re  my  banner,  Beauty,  thoae  dark  locks; 
e  battle  't  was  my  pride,  my  strength, 
that  eyea  like  thine  were  gazing  on  me. 

SALONE. 

)u  saw'st  me  not ! — Oh.  Amariah ! 
»phetB  speak  must  be  fulfiird.   T  were  vain 
at  once  the  will  of  Heaven— and  thee. 

JOHN. 

here  be  enough  of  generous  food, 
wine  in  all  the  wasted  city, 
ve  a  jocund  revel. 

SIMON. 

Prophet  Abiram, 
question  for  thy  secret  ear. 
1,  whose  eyes  are  purged  from  earthly  film, 
1  no  further  down  the  tide  of  time  7 
lis  bridal  nothing  7 — Answer  me ! 
old  aeem  thia  deaignated  onion 
t  oobla^  thk  oonspiriog  blood 


Of  larael'a  chieft,  portends  some  glorious  fruit 
To  ripen  in  the  deep  futurity. 

ABIRAM. 

Simon,  what  meanest  thou  7 

SIMO.N. 

The  Hope  of  Israel ! 
Shall  it  not  dawn  from  darkness  7  Oh !  begot 
In  Judah's  hour  of  peril,  and  conceived 
In  her  extreme  of  agony,  what  birth 
So  meet  and  fitting  for  the  great  Discomfiter7 

ABIRAM. 

A  light  fidls  OD  me. 

8IM0N. 

Prophet!  what  shall  dye 
The  robe  of  purple  with  so  bright  a  grain 
As  Roman  blood  7  Before  our  gates  are  met 
The  lords  of  empire,  and  our  walls  may  laugh 
Their  si^ge  to  acorn,  even  till  the  Branch  be  grown 
That 'a  not  yet  planted — Yea,  the  wreaied  sceptrs 

Of  earth,  the  aole  dominion Back,  Abiram, 

To  thy  prophetic  cave — kneel,  pray,  ftat,  weep; 
And  thou  ahalt  bless  ua  with  far  nobler  tidinga. 
And  we  will  kias  thy  feet,  thou  Harbinger 

Of  Jadah'a  gbry 

Now  lead  on  the  BridaL 
Blow  tmmpeta!  about,  exulting  larael ! 
Shout  Amariah !  about  again  Salone ! 
Shout  louder  yet,  the  Bridegroom  and  tha  Bride! 
Rejoice,  O  Zion,  now  on  all  thy  hills ; 
City  of  David,  through  thy  atreeta  rejoice ! 


Fountain  of  SUoe — Night — An  opproadiing  Stonn. 

MIRIAM. 

He  ia  not  here !  and  yet  he  might  have  known 
That  the  cold  gloom  of  the  tempeatoous  akiea 
Could  never  change  a  fiuthfol  heart  like  mine. 
He  might  have  known  me  not  a  maid  to  love      • 
Under  the  melting  moonlight,  and  aoft  atara. 
And  to  fidl  off  in  darkneaa  and  in  atorm. 
Ah !  aeal'd  for  ever  be  my  alanderoua  lips! 
Alaa!  it  ia  the  bittereat  pang  of  miaery  . 
That  it  will  force  from  ua  unwwthy  doabCa 
Of  the  most  tried  and  true.    Oh,  Javan,  Javan! 
It  waa  but  now  that  with  presumptuous  heart 
I  did  repine  againal  the  all-greck>ua  heavena. 
That  wrapt  roe  round  in  charitable  darkneaa, 
Becauae  my  erring  feet  had  well-nigh  miaa'd 
Their  known  familiar  path. 

Javan,  Miriam. 

JAVAN. 

What 'a  there  7 1  see 
A  white  and  apirit-like  gleaming— It  muat  be ! 
I  aee  her  not,  yet  feel  that  it  is  Miriam, 
By  the  indiatinct  and  dimly  visible  grace 
That  haunts  her  motions ;  by  her  tread,  that  falls 
Trembling  and  sofl  like  moonlight  on  the  earth. 
What  doat  thou  here  7  now — now  7  where  every  no* 

ment 
The  soldiers  prowl,  and  meeting  sentinels 
Cbaileoge  each  other  7  I  have  watch'd  for  thee 
Aa  piisoneia  for  the  ix>ar  of  their  deli?  eranoe  i 
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Yet  did  I  pray,  love !  that  thon  mightit  not  come, 
Even  that  thou  mightat  be  faithlew  to  thy  vows. 

Rather  than  meet  this  peril Miriam, 

Why  art  ihoa  here  ? 

MIRIAM. 

Does  Javan  ask  me  why  ? 
Because  I  saw  my  father  pine  with  hunger— 
Because 1  never  hope  to  come  again. 

JAVAN. 

Too  true !  this  night,  this  fatal  night,  if  Heaven 
Strike  not  their  conquering  host,  the  foe  achieves 
His  tardy  victory.    Round  the  shatter'd  walls 
There  is  the  smother'd  hum  of  pre|)anition. 
>Vith  stealthy  footsteps,  and  with  muffled  arms, 
Along  the  trenches,  round  the  lowering  engines. 
I  saw  them  gathering :  men  i^tood  whispering  men. 
As  though  revealing  some  portentous  secret ; 
At  every  sound  cried,  Hist!  and  luok'd  reproachfully 
Upon  each  other.    Now  and  then  a  light 
From  some  far  part  of  the  encircling  camp 
Breaks  suddenly  out,  and  then  is  quench*d  as  sud- 
denly. 
The  forced  unnatural  quiet,  that  pervades 
Those  myriads  of  arm'd  and  sleepless  warriors. 
Presages  earthly  tempest ;  as  yon  clouds, 
*  That  in  their  mute  and  ponderous  blackness  hang 
Over  our  heads,  a  tumult  in  the  skies — 
The  earth  and  heaven  alike  are  terribly  calm. 

MIRIAM. 

Alas !  alas !  give  me  the  food !  let 's  say 
Farewell  as  fondly  as  a  dying  man 
Should  say  it  to  a  dying  woman ! 

JAVAN. 

Miriam ! 
It  shall  not  be.    He,  He  hath  given  command. 
That  when  the  signs  are  mamfest,  we  should  flee  (17) 
Unto  tha  mountains.* 

MIRIAM. 

#  Javan,  tempt  me  not: 

My  soul  is  weak.    Hast  thou  not  said  of  oM 
How  dangerous  't  is  to  wrest  the  words  of  truth 
To  the  excusing  our  owti  fond  desires  7 
There 's  an  ,etemal  mandate,  unrepeal'd. 
Nor  e'er  to  be  rescinded.  "  I^ve  thy  father!** 
God  speaks  with  many  voices ;  one  in  the  heart, 
True  though  instinctive ;  one  in  the  Holy  Law, 
The  flfflt  that's  coupled  with  a  gracious  promise. 

JAVA.V. 

Tet  are  hit  virords,  "  Leave  all,  and  follow  me. 
Thou  shalt  not  love  thy  father  more  than  me*' — 
Darest  disobey  them  ? 

MIRIAM. 

Javaii,  while  T  tread 
The  path  of  duty  I  am  following  him ; 
And,  joving  whom  I  ought  to  love,  love  him. 

JAVAN. 

If  thou  couldst  save  or  succour — if  this  night 
Were  not  the  last — 

MIRIAM. 

Oh,  dearest,  think  awhile ! 
little  at  what  hour  o'  the  day 
teous  fally  asleep;  death  cannot  coma 
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To  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die : 

The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  heav^u, 

The  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immortality. 

But  every  moment  to  tha  man  of  guilt 

And  bloodshed,  one  like ah  me.'  like  ny 

{•^ch  instant  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  deaiht 

May  be  a  blessed  chosen  opportuni^ 

For  the  everiasting  mercy — ^Think  what  'tis 

For  time's  minutest  period  to  delay 

An  infiders  death,  a  murderer's 

JAVAN. 

Go!  go.deiratt 
If  I  were  dying,  I  would  have  thee  go— 
Oh!  thou  inspher'd.  unearthly  loveliness! 
Danger  may  gather  round  thee.  like  the  cloods 
Round  (ne  of  heaven's  pure  atan,  thou  It  hold 
Thy  course  unsullied. 

MIRIAM. 

This  is  worse  than  all ! 
Oh !  mock  not  thus  with  wild  eitravagant 
A  very  weak  and  most  unworthy  girL 
Javan,  one  last,  one  parting  word  with  th( 
There  have  been  times,  when  I  have  said  light  \ 
As  maidens  use,  that  made  thy  kind  heart  bleed,' 
There  have  been  moments,  when  I  have 

sad, 
And  I  have  cruelly  sported  with  thy  aadi 
I  have  been  proud,  oh!  very  proud,  to  bear 
Thy  fond  lips  dwell  oo  beauty,  when  thine 
Were  on  this  thin  and  wasted  form  (^mina^ 
Forgive  me,  oh !  forgive  roe,  for  1  deem'd 
The  hour  would  surely  come,  when  the  food 
Might  well  repay  the  maiden's  waywaidnea. 
Oh !  look  not  thus  o'eijoy'd,  for  if  I  thought 
We  e'er  could  meet  again  this  side  the  gimve^ 
Trust  me,  I  had  been  charier  of  my  tmrionw 
Yet  one  word  more — I  do  mistrust  thee,  Javan 
Though  coldly  thou  doat  labour  to  conceal  it; 
Thou  hast  some  frantic  scheme  to  risk  for  mine 
Thy  precious  life — Beseech  thee,  heap  not  thK 
More  sor^ws  on  the  o'erharthen'd. 

JAVAN. 

Think'at  than,  I 
I  have  no  trust  bat  in  this  arm  of  fieah 
To  save  thee? 

MIRIAM. 

Oh,  kind  Javan !  pray  ooc  dM 
That  I  may  live,  that  is  too  wild  a  praycf ; 
That  I  may  die  unspotted,  be  thy  aoit 
To  Him  who  loves  the  spoilt 

JAVAK. 


It  pierces  like  a  sword  into  my  heart ! 

MIRIAM. 

And  think'st  thou  mine  unwoondcdf — Itea 

well! 
Our  presence  does  but  rack  each  otherli  mmIi. 
Farewell !  and  if  thou  loveat  when  I  am  < 
May  she  be  to  thee,  all  I  hoped  to  be. 

JAVAN. 


MIRIAM. 

Thou  bidat  me  pan,  and  yel 
With  dingiiig  gmp— «h  oob  "ili  I 
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I  knew  not  that  ray  fond  tmconicioui  hand 

Had  been  ao  bold— Oh,  Javan !  ere  the  morn 

T  will  have  no  power  t*  o^nd  thee — 't  will  be  cold. 

JAVAN. 

Oflend  me !  Miriam,  when  thou  'rt  above 
Among  the  Saints,  and  1  in  the  sinfal  world, 
How  terrible  't  will  be  if  I  should  forfeit 
The  hope  of  meetiog  thee  in  blessedness. 

MIRIAM. 

Forfeit!  with  &ith  like  thine? 

JAVAN. 

Thou  well  rebukeat  me. 
T6  thy  Redeemer  I  commit  thee  now, 
To  leave  thee  here,  or  take  ihee  to  himself. 
Farewell,  farewell!  the  life  of  this  sad  beart,^ 

Dearer  than  life 1  look  for  thee,  and  lo! 

Nought  but  blind  darkness 

Save  where  yon  mad  city, 
As  though  at  peace  and  in  luiurious  joy. 
Is  hangmg  out  her  bright  and  festive  lamps. 

There  have  been  tears  from  holier  eyes  than  mine 
Pour'd  o'er  thee,  Zion !  yea,  the  Son  of  Man 
This  thy  devoted  hour  foresaw  and  wept 
And  I — can  I  refrain  from  weeping  T    Yes, 
My  country,  in  thy  darker  destiny 
Will  I  awhile  forget  mine  own  distress. 

I  feel  it  now,  the  sad,  the  coming  hour; 

The  signs  are  full,  and  never  shall  the  sua 
Shine  on  the  cedar  roofii  of  Salem  more ; 

Her  tale  of  splendour  now  is  told  and  done : 
Her  wine-cup  of  festivity  is  spilt, 
And  all  is  o'er,  her  grandeur  and  her  guilv 

Oh !  fair  and  fiivour'd  city,  where  of  old 
The  balmy  aiis  were  rich  with  melody. 
That  led  her  pomp  beneath  the  cloudless  sky 

In  Testments  flaming  with  the  orient  gold ; 

Her  gold  is  dim,  and  mute  her  music's  voice ; 

The  Heathen  o'er  her  perish'd  pomp  rejoice. 

How  stately  then  was  every  palm-deck'd  street, 
Down  which  the  maidens  danced  with  tinkling  feet ; 

How  proud  the  elders  in  the  lofly  gate ! 
How  crowded  all  her  nation's  solemn  feasts 
With  white-robed  Levites  and  high-mitred  Priests ; 

How  gorgeous  all  her  Temple  s  sacred  state! 
Her  streets  are  razed,  her  maidens  sold  for  slaves. 
Her  gates  thrown  down,  her  elders  in  their  graves ; 
Her  feasts  are  holden  'mid  the  Gentile's  scorn. 
By  stealth  her  Priesthood's  holy  garments  worn ; 
Ajod  where  her  Temple  crown'd  the  glittering  rock. 
Hie  wandering  shepherd  folds  his  evening  flock. 

When  shall  the  work,  the  work  of  death  begin  f 
When  come  the  avengers  of  proud  Judah's  sinf 
Aceldama !  accursed  and  guilty  ground, 
Gird  all  the  city  in  thy  dismal  bound. 

Her  price  is  paid,  and  she  is  sold  like  thou ; 
Let  every  ancient  monument  and  tomb 
Enlarge  the  border  of  its  vaulted  gloom, 

Hieir  spacious  chambers  all  are  wanted  now. 

But  iievermore  shall  yon  lost  city  need 
Those  seciet  places  for  her  future  dead ; 


Of  all  her  children,  when  this  night  is  passed, 
Devoted  Salem's  darkest,  and  her  last. 
Of  all  her  children  none  is  left  to  her, 
Save  those  whose  house  is  in  the  sepulchre. 

Yet,  guilty  city,  who  shall  mourn  for  thee  T 

Shall  Christian  voices  wail  thy  devastation  f 
Look  down !  look  down,  avenged  Calvary* 

Upon  thy  late  yet  dreadful  expiation. 
Oh  I  long  foretold,  though  slow  accomplish'd  fiite* 
"  Her  house  is  left  unto  her  desolate ;" 
Proud  Cesar's  ploughshare  o'er  her  ruins  driven, 
Fulfils  at  length  the  tardy  doom  of  heaven ; 
The  wrathful  vial's  drops  at  length  are  pour'd 
On  the  rebellious  race  that  crucified  their  Lord! 


Slrtttt  ofJerutdUm — NighL 
Many  Jews  meting. 

FIRST  JEW. 

Saw  ye  it,  father !  saw  ye  what  the  ci^ 

Stands  gazing  at  7    As  1  pass'd  through  the  streets 

There  were  pale  women  wandering  up  and  dowD ; 

And  on  the  house-tops  there  were  haggard  faces      • 

Tum'd  to  the  heavens,  where'er  the  ghostly  light 

Fell  on  them.    Even  the  prowling  plunderers. 

That  break  our  houses  for  suspected  food. 

Their  quick  and  stealthful  footsteps  check,  and  gatp 

In  wonder.    They,  that  in  deep  wearineas. 

Or  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  mom. 

Had  cast  themselves  to  slumber  on  the  stones^ 

Lift  up  their  drowsy  heads,  and  languidly 

Do  shudder  at  the  sight 

SECOND  JEW. 

What  sight?  whatsay'itthoat 

P1R8T  JEW. 

The  star,  the  star,  the  flery-tressed  star. 

That  all  this  fatal  year  hath  hung  in  the  hesTeof 

Above  us,  gleaming  like  a  bloody  sword, 

Twice  hath  it  moved.    Men  cried  aloud,  "  A  tem 

pest!" 
And  there  was  blackness,  as  of  thunder  clouds: 
But  yet  that  angry  sign  glared  fiercely  through  them. 
And  the  third  time,  with  slow  and  solemn  motioD, 
Twas  shaken  and  brandish'd. 

SECOND  JEW. 

Timorous  boy!  thou  speak'sc 
As  though  these  things  were  strange.     Why  now 

we  sleep 
With  prodigies  ablaze  in  all  the  heavens. 
And  the  earth  teeming  with  portentous  signs. 
As  sound  as  when  the  moon  and  constant  stars 
Beam'd  quietly  upon  the  slumbering  earth 
Their  customary  fires.    Dost  thou  remember. 
At  Pentecost,  when  all  the  land  of  Judah 
Stood  round  the  Altar,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
A  Light  broke  out,  and  all  the  Temple  shone 
With  the  meteorous  glory  T  *t  was  rx>t  like 
The  light  of  sun  or  moon,  but  it  was  clear 
And  bright  as  either,  only  that  it  wither'd 
■  Men's  fiices  to  a  hue  like  death. 
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THIRD  JEW. 

*T  was  itraiige ! 
And,  if  T  err  not,  on  that  very  day. 
The  Priest  led  forth  the  apotlen  sacrifice, 
And  as  he  led  it,  it  fell  down,  and  cast 
Its  young  upon  the  sacred  pavement. 

FOURTH  JEW. 

Brediren, 
Have  ye  forgot  the  eve,  when  war  broke  out 
Even  in  the  heavens  f  all  the  ^ide  northern  sky 
Was  roclung  with  arm'd  men  and  fiery  chariots. 
With  an  abrupt  and  sudden  noiselessneas. 
Wildly,  confusedly  they  croas'd  and  ininj[led, 
As  when  the  Red  Sea  waves  dash'd  to  and  fro 
The  craied  cars  of  Pharaoh 

THIRD  JEW. 

W^ho  comes  here 
Id  his  white  robe  so  hastily  7 

FIRST  JEW. 

TistheLevite, 
The  Holy  Aaron. 

LEVITE. 

Brethren !  Oh,  my  Brethren! 

THE  JEW. 

SpMk,  Rabbi,  all  our  souls  thirst  for  thy  words. 

LEVITE. 

But  now  within  the  Temple,  as  I  minister*d, 
There  was  a  silence  round  us ;  the  wild  sounds 
Of  the  overwearied  war  had  (alien  asleep. 
A  silence,  even  as  though  all  earth  were  fiz*d 
Like  us  in  adoration,  when  the  gate. 
The  Eastern  gate,  with  all  its  ponderous  bars 
And  bolts  of  iron,  started  wide  asunder, 
And  all  the  strength  of  man  doth  vainly  toil 
To  close  the  stubborn  and  rebelliottB  leaves. 

FIRST  JEW. 

What  now? 

ANOTHER  JEW. 

What  now  ?  why  all  things  sad  and  moostrous. 
The  Prophets  stand  aghast,  and  vainly  seek. 
Amid  the  thronging  and  tumultuous  signs 
Which  crowd  this  wild  disastrous  night,  the  intent 
Of  the  Eternal.    Wonder  breaks  o'er  wonder, 
As  clouds  roll  o'er  each  other  in  the  skies ; 
And  Terror,  wantoning  with  man's  perplexity, 
No  sooner  hath  infix'd  the  awed  attention 
On  some  strange  prodigy,  than  it  straight  distracts  il 
To  a  stranger  and  more  fearfuL 

THIRD  JEW. 

Hark  7  what  'a  there  7 
Fresh  horror! 

(At  a  distance.) 
To  the  sound  of  timbrels  sweet,  (18) 
Moving  slow  our  solemn  feet. 
We  have  home  thee  on  the  road, 
To  the  virgin's  blest  abode ; 
With  thy  yellow  torches  gleaming. 
And  thy  scarlet  mantle  streaming. 
And  the  canopy  above 
Swaying  as  we  slowly  move. 


And  DOW. we  set  thee  down 
The  jealously-unclosing  door ; 
That  the  favour'd  youth  admils 
Where  the  veiled  virgin  sits 
In  the  bliss  of  maiden  fear. 
Waiting  our  soft  tread  to  bear; 
And  the  music's  brisker  din. 
At  the  bridegroom's  entering  in. 
Entering  in  a  welcome  guest 
To  the  chamber  of  his 


I 


Thou  hast  led  the  joyous  feast. 

And  the  mirth  and  wine  have  oetsed; 


SECOND  JEW. 

It  is  the  bridal  song  of  Amariah 
And  fair  Salone.    In  the  house  of  Sinum 
The  rites  are  held ;  nor  bears  the  Bridegroom 
His  plighted  Spouse,  but  there  doth  deck  his 
These  perilous  times  dispensing  with  the  rigour 
Of  ancient  usage 

VOICE  WITHIN. 

Woe!  woe!  woe! 

FIRST  JEW. 

Aim! 
The  son  of  Hananiah  7  is 't  not  he  f 

THIRD  JEW. 

Whomsaid'st? 

SECOND  JEW. 

Art  thou  a  stranger  in  Jenimlw^ 
That  thou  rememberest  not  that  fearful  nmnf 

FOURTH  JEW. 

Speak !  speak!  we  know  not  all. 

aECOND  JEW. 

Why  thiH  it  mt 
A  rude  and  homely  dresser  of  the  vine. 
He  had  come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabemaelei^ 
When  suddenly  a  spirit  fell  upon  him. 
Evil  or  good  we  know  not    Ever  since 
(And  now  seven  years  are  past  since  it  befell. 
Our  city  then  being  prosperous  and  at  peeesO 
He  hath  gone  wandering  through  the  darkling  i 
At  midnight  luider  the  cold  quiet  stan ; 
He  hath  gone  wandering  through  the  crowded ; 
At  noonday  under  the  bright  blazing  sun. 
With  that  one  ominous  cry  of**  Woe,  woe.  woe!* 
Some  scoff'd  and  mock*d  him,  some  virould  give  Ui 

food; 
He  neither  cuiaed  the  one.  nor  thank'd  the  other. 
The  Sanhedrim  bade  scourge  him,  and  myself 
Beheld  him  lash'd,  till  the  bare  bonea  stood  out 
Through  the  maim'd  flesh,  still,  still  he  only  cntd, 
Woe  to  the  City,  till  his  patience  wearied 
The  angry  persecutoit.   When  they  freed  bin, 
T  was  still  the  same,  the  incessant  Woe,  woe,  vimi 
But  when  our  siege  began,  awhile  he  ceased, 
As  though  his  prophecy  were  fuUill'd  ;  till  now 
We  hod  not  heard  his  dire  and  boding  voice. 

WITfON. 

Woe!  woe!  woe! 

JOSHUA,  tAe  Son  of  HmamaL 
Woe!  woe! 
A  voice  from  the  East !  a  voiee  from  the  West! 
From  the  four  winds  a  voioe  against  Jerasataa! 
A  voice  against  the  Temple  of  the  Loid  I 
A  voice  against  the  Bridegrooms  tod  tbs  Mte! 
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A  Toice  againit  all  people  of  the  land ! 
Woe!  woe!  woe! 

SECOND  JXW. 

They  are  the  very  wordi,  the  very  70100 

Which  we  have  heard  so  long.    And  yet,  methinki. 

There  is  a  mournful  triumph  in  the  tone 

Ne'er  heard  before.    His  eyes,  that  were  of  old 

Fii'd  on  the  earth,  now  wander  all  abroad, 

Aa  though  the  tardy  consummatioa 

AfiSicted  him  with  wonder Hark!  again. 

CHORDS  OF  MAIDKHS. 

Now  the  jocund  song  is  thine, 
Bride  of  David's  kingly  line! 
How  thy  dove-like  bosom  trembleth. 
And  thy  shrouded  eye  resembleth 
Violets,  when  the  dews  of  eve 
A  moist  and  tremulous  glitter  leave 
On  the  bashful  sealed  lid! 
Close  within  the  bride-veil  hid. 
Motionless  thou  sit'st,  and  mute; 
Save  that  at  the  soft  salute 
Of  each  entering  maiden  friend 
Thou  dost  rise  and  softly  bend. 

Hark !  a  brisker,  merrier  glee ! 
The  door  unfolds^ — 'tis  be,  'tis  he. 
Thus  we  lift  our  lamps  to  meet  hinu 
Thus  we  touch  our  lutes  to  greet  him. 
Thou  shalt  give  a  fonder  meeting, 
Thou  shalt  give  a  tenderer  greeting. 


JOSHUA. 


Woe!  woe 


A  voice  from  the  E^t!  a  voice  from  the  West! 
From  the  four  winds  a  voice  against  Jerusalem ! 
A  voice  against  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ! 
A  voice  against  the  Bridegrooms  and  the  Brides ! 
A  voice  against  all  people  of  the  land ! 


Woe! 


[Bwrtls  ttwaift  followed  by  Second  Jew. 

FIKST  JEW. 


speak? 


THIRD  JEW. 


Na 


FOURTH  JEW. 

Look'd  he  on  US  as  he  spake  f 
wnwv  JEW  (to  the  Second  nUtndng,) 
Tboa  fbllow'dst  him !  what  now  f 

SECOND  JEW. 

T  was  a  True  Prophet .' 

THE  JEW& 

Whaieftief  Where  went  he f 

SECOND  JEW. 

To  the  outer  wall ; 
And  there  he  suddenly  cried  out  and  sternly, 
**  A  voice  against  the  son  of  Hananiah ! 
Woe.  woe  V  and  at  the  instant,  whether  struck 
By  a  chance  stone  from  the  enemy's  engines,  down 
Bb  sank  and  died ! 

THIRD  JEW. 

There 's  some  one  comes  this  way- 
Art  auie  he  died  indeed  7 


liBVITB. 

It  is  the  High-Priest 
The  ephod  gleams  through  the  pale  lowering  night; 
The  breastplate  gems,  and  the  pure  mitre-gold. 
Shine  laroplike,  and  the  bells  that  fringe  his  robe 
Chime  fidntly. 

HIGH-PRIEST. 

Israel,  hear !  I  do  beseech  yon. 
Brethren,  give  ear! — 

aECOND  JEW. 

Who 's  he  that  vrili  not  hear 
The  words  of  God's  High-Priest  ? 

HIGH-PRIEST. 

It  was  bat  dow 

I  sate  within  the  Temple,  in  the  court 

That's  consecrate  to  mine  office— Your  eyes  wander^ 

JEWS. 

Gooo!-—  ^ 

HIOH-rRIEST. 

Why  hearken,  then — Upon  a  sadden 
The  pavement  seem'd  to  swell  beneath  my  ieet. 
And  the  Veil  shiver'd,  and  the  pillars  rock'd. 
And  there,  within  the  very  Holy  of  Holies, 
There,  from  behind  the  winged  Cherubim, 
Where  the  Ark  stood,  a  noise,  hurried  and  tamultuoim 
Was  heard,  as  when  a  king  with  all  his  host 
Doth  quit  his  palace.    And  anon,  a  voice, 
Or  voices,  half  in  grief,  half  anger,  yet 
Nor  human  grief  nor  anger,  even  it  seem'd 
As  though  the  hoarse  and  rolling  thunder  spoke 
With  the  articulate  voice  of  man,  it  said, 
"Let  us  depart!" 

JEWS. 

Most  terrible !  What  foUow'd  ? 
Speak  on!  speak  on! 

HIGH-PRIEST. 

I  know  not  why,  I  felt 
As  though  an  outcast  from  the  abandon'd  Temple, 
And  fled. 

JEWS. 

Oh  God !  and  Father  of  our  Fathen, 
Dost  thoa  desert  us  ? 

CHORUS  OF  YOUTHS  AND  MAIDENS. 

Under  a  happy  planet  art  thou  led. 
Oh,  chosen  Virgin !  to  thy  bridal  bed. 
So  put  thou  off  thy  soft  and  bashful  sadness. 
And  wipe  away  the  timid  maiden  tear, — 
Lo !  redolent  with  the  Prophet's  oil  of  gladness. 
And  mark'd  by  heaven,  the  Bridegroom  Youth  ii 
here. 

FIRST  JEW. 

Hark — hark !  an  armed  tread ! 

SECOND  JEW. 

The  bold  Beo  Cathla. 

BEN  CATHLA. 

Ay,  ye  are  met,  all  met,  as  in  a  mart, 
T'  exchange  against  each  other  your  dark  tales 
Of  this  night's  fearful  prodigies.    I  know  it. 
By  the  inquisitive  and  half-suspicious  looks 
With  which  ye  eye  each  other,  ye  do  wish 
To  disbelieve  all  ye  have  heard,  and  yet 
Ye  dare  not.    If  ye  have  seen  the  moon  uns{ 
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And  yet  thou  ihouldat  have  staid  to  dose  mine  eyei, 
Oh  Amariah !— and  an  hour  ago 
1  waa  a  happy  bride  apon  thy  boaom, 

And  now  am Oh  God,  God  !  if  he  have  err*d. 

And  should  come  back  again,  and  find  me-^-dead ! 

MIRIAM. 

Ob,  God  of  Merries !  she  is  gone  an  infidel. 

An  infidel  unrepentant,  to  ihy  presence. 

The  partner  of  my  cradle  and  my  bed, 

My  own,  my  only  sister ! — oh  I  but  thou. 

Lord,  knowest  that  thou  hast  not  drawn  her  to  thee. 

By  making  the  fond  passions  of  the  heart. 

Like  mine,  thy  ministers  of  soft  persuasion. 

She  hath  not  loved  a  ChriHtian,  hath  not  heard 

From  lips,  whose  very  lightest  breath  is  dear, 

Thy  words  of  comfort 

I  will  cover  her.      « 
Thy  bridal  veil  is  now  thy  shroud,  my  sister, 
And  long  thou  wilt  not  be  without  a  grave. 
Jerusalem  will  bury  all  her  children 
Ere  many  hours  are  past. 

There 's  some  one  cornea 

A  Gentile  soldier 'tis  the  same  who  ofl 

Hath  cross 'd  me,  and  I  'vefled  and  'scap'd  him.  Now, 

How  can  I  fly.  and  whither  7    Will  the  dead 

Protect  me  f    Ha !  whichever  way  1  turn. 

Are  others  fiercer  and  more  terrible. 

I  '11  speak  to  him. — there's  something  in  his  mien 

Less  hideous  than  the  rest. 

Miriam,  the  Soldier 

MIRIAM. 

Oh !  noble  warrior, 
I  see  not  that  thy  sword  is  wet  with  blood  : 
And  thou  didst  turn  aside  lest  thou  shouldst  tread 
Upon  a  dying  man ;  and  e'en  but  now, 
When  a  bold  rufiian  almost  seized  on  me, 
Thou  didst  stand  forth  and  scare  him  from  his  prey. 
Hast  thou  no  voice  i  perhaps  thou  art  deaf  too. 
And  1  am  pleading  unto  closed  ears — 

Keep  from  me  I  stand  aloof!    I  am  infected. 

Oh !  if  the  devil,  that  haunts  the  souls  of  men. 
They  say,  with  lawless  and  forbidden  thoughta. 
If  he  possess  thee,  here  I  lifl  my  voice — 
By  Jesus  Christ  of  >iazareth,  I  adjure 
Tlie  evil  spirit  to  depart  from  thee. 

Alas !  I  feel  thy  grasp  upon  mine  arm. 
And  I  must  follow  thee.    Oh!  thou  hast  surely 
In  thine  own  land,  in  thino  own  native  home, 
A  wife,  a  child,  a  sister:  think  what  'twere 
To  have  a  stranger's  violent  arms  around  her. 

Ha !  every  where  are  more — and  this  man's  hand 
Did  surely  tremble ;  at  the  holy  name 
He  seem'd  to  bow  his  head.    I  '11  follow  thee, 
Let  me  but  kiss  the  body  of  my  sister, 

My  dead  lost  sister 

Bless  thee !  and  thou  'It  spare  me — 
At  least  thou  art  less  savage  than  the  rest. 
And  He  that  had  a  virgin  mother,  He 
Will  surely  listen  to  a  virgin's  prayer. 
There  *s  hope  and  strength  within  my  soul ;  lead  on, 

1  '11  follow  thee Salune,  oh  that  thou 

Hadal  room  in  thy  cold  marriage-bed  for  me! 


TAe  Front  of  the  Tea^ 

SIMON. 

They  fight  around  the  altar,  and  the  dead 

Heap  the  choked  pavement    Israel  tramples  laael. 

And  Gentile  Gentile,  rushing  where  the  Temple^ 

Like  to  a  pit  of  frantic  gladiators. 

Is  howling  with  the  strife  of  men,  that  fight  not 

For  conquest,  but  the  desperate  joy  of  slaying. 

Priests.  Levites.  women,  pass  and  hurry  on 

At  least  to  die  within  the  sanctuary. 

I  only  wifit  without— I  take  my  stsnd 

Here  in  the  vestibule— and  though  the  thondan 

High  and  aloof  o'er  the  wide  arch  of  he«veo 

Hold  their  calm  march,  nor  deviate  to  their  vaofsWA 

On  earth  in  holy  patience,  Lord,  I  wait. 

Defying  thy  long  lingering  lo  subdue 

The  faith  of  Simon. 

'T  was  but  now  I  paas'd 
The  corpse  of  Amariah,  that  display'd 
In  the  wild  firelight  all  its  wounds,  and  lay 
Embalm'd  in  honour.    John  of  Galilee 
Is  prisoner;  I  beheld  him  fiercely  gnaahing 
His  ponderous  chains.    Of  me  they  take  no  bes4 
For  I  disdain  to  tempt  them  to  my  death. 
And  am  not  arm'd  to  slay. 

The  light  within 
Grows  redder,  broader    HT  is  a  fire  that  bans 
To  save  or  to  destroy.    On  Sinai's  lop^ 
Oh  Lord !  thou  didst  appear  in  flames,  the 
Burnt  round  about  thee.    Art  thou  here  at '. 
And  must  I  close  mine  eyes,  lest  they  be  hbodsd 
By  the  full  conflagration  of  thy  preaencef 


Titus,  Placidi^,  Terentius.  Soldien, 

TITCB. 

Save,  save  the  Temple !  Placidus,  Terentias. 
Hoste,  bid  the  legions  cease  to  alay ;  and  qoeack 
Yon  ruining  fire. 

Who  *8  this,  that  stands  nnaoni 
'Mid  slaughter,  flame,  and  wreck,  nor  deign  as  !■* 
Before  the  Conqueror  of  Jeruaalem  f 
What  art  thou  ? 

SIMON. 

Titus,  dost  thou  think  that  Row 
Shall  quendi  the  fire  that  bums  within  yoo  IVaflif 
Ay,  when  your  countless  and  victorioos  eahatm, 
Ay,  when  your  Ciesar's  thnme,  your  Capitol 
Have  fiillen  before  it 

TrnjB. 
Madman,  apeak!  what  art  tkoBf 

SIMON. 

The  uncireumcised  have  known  me  bertiofa. 
And  thou  may'st  know  hereafter. 


FUkCIDOBi 


It  is 


The  bloody  Captain  of  the  Rebela.  Simoa 
The  Chief  Asipssin.    Seiae  him,  round  hii  linli 
Bind  straight  your  heaviest  ehaina.    Ad  nhopsi  ] 

geant 
For  CsBsar's  high  ovation.    We  *11  not  slqr  H^ 
Till  we  have  made  a  show  to  the  wives  sf  Row 
Of  the  great  Hebrew  Chieflaio. 
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8IM0N. 

Knit  them  cIom, 
e  rivet  well  their  galling  links. 

(Holding  up  the  ckain$.) 
B  no  finer  flax  tq^  ve  me  with  ? 

TERENTIUS. 

e,  and  we  will  forge  thee  stronger  then. 

SIMON. 

not  yet  the  hour. 

TITUB. 

Hark!  hark!  the  shrieks 
hat  perish  in  the  flames.    Too  late 
spare,  it  wraps  the  fabric  round. 
,  I  feel  thou  'rt  mightier  than  Caesar, 
save  what  thou  hast  doom'd!  Back,  Romans, 
your  angry  cohorts,  and  give  place 
tvitabie  ruin.    Destiny, 
own,  and  Casar  yields  it  to  thee, 
he  prisoner. 

8IM0N. 

Can  it  be  f  the  fire 
he  thunders  cease.    I  '11  not  believe, 
ow  dare  I  doubt  7 

A  moment,  Romans, 
hy  will.  Almighty  Lord  of  Israel, 
Lhy  Temple  be  a  heap  of  ashes  7 
hy  will,  that  J,  thy  chosen  Captain, 
•  raiment  of  captivity  ? 
im,  our  father!  by  the  Twelve, 
irch  Sons  of  Jacob !  by  the  Law, 
r  spoken !  by  the  untouch'd  Ark! 
and  the  Anointed  Race  of  Kings ! 
Ilias,  and  the  giAed  Propheu ! 
umd  a  sign ! 

Tis  there — I  see  it 
lat  rends  the  Veil ! 

We  are  then  of  thee 

[ not  abandon'd  of  ourielves. 

I  upon  us,  scatter  us  abroad, 
>m  and  hissing ;  to  the  race  of  men 
ae  proverb;  spurn'd  by  every  loot, 
d  by  every  tongue ;  our  heritage 
ight  bondage ;  and  our  very  brows 
ke  Cain's,  the  outcast  mark  of  hate  .* 
still  be  Israel,  still  will  boast 
Temple,  her  departed  glory ; 
It  in  conscious  righteousness,  defy 
nost  hate,  and  answer  scorn  with  scorn. 


Tlie  Fountain  of  SUoe. 
Miriam,  the  Soldier. 


MIRIAM. 

— not  here— oh !  any  where  bat  here— 
1  the  fountain,  not  l:^  this  lone  path. 
It  bear  me  hence,  I  '11  kiss  thy  feet, 
iwn  blessings,  a  lost  virgin's  blessings, 
lead.    Thou  hast  hurried  me  along, 
arkling  street,  and  over  smoking  ruin, 
lere  seem'd  a  soft  solicitude. 
icious  kindness  in  thy  violence— 
lot  heard  thy  voice. 


Ob,  strangely  chmI  ! 
And  wilt  thou  make  me  sit  even  oo  this  itone. 
Where  I  have  sate  so  oft,  when  the  calm  moonlight 
Lay  in  in  alumber  on  the  slumbering  fountain  7 
Ah!  where  art  thou,  thou  that  wert  ever  with  me. 
Oh  Javan !  Javan ! 

THE  SOLDIER 

When  was  Javan  call'd 
By  Miriam,  that  Javan  answer'd  not  7 
Forgive  me  all  thy  tears,  thy  agonies. 
I  dared  not  speak  to  thee,  lest  the  strong  joy 
Should  overpower  thee,  and  thy  feeble  limba 
Refuse  to  bear  thee  in  thy  flight 

MIRIAM. 

What's  here 7 
Am  I  in  heaven,  and  thou  forehasted  thither 
To  welcome  me 7  Ah,  no!  thy  warlike  garb. 
And  the  wild  light,  that  reddens  all  the  air. 
Those  shrieks — and  yet  this  could  not  be  <m  tufh. 
The  sad,  the  desolate,  the  sinful  earth. 
And  thou  oouldst  venture  amid  fire  and  death, 
Amkl  thy  country's  ruins  to  protect  me, 
Dear  Javan  7 

JAVAN. 

'T  is  not  now  the  first  time,  MirMun. 
That  I  have  held  my  life  a  worthless  sacrifice 
For  thine.    Oh !  all  these  later  days  of  siege 
I  've  slept  In  peril,  and  i  've  woke  in  peril. 
For  every  meeting  I  've  defied  the  cross. 
On  which  the  Roman,  In  his  merciless  scorn. 
Bound  all  the  sons  of  Salem.    Sweet,  I  boast  not ; 
But  to  thank  rightly  our  Deliverer, 
We  must  know  all  the  extent  of  his  detiveranee. 

MMIIAM. 

And  I  can  only  weep! 

JAVAN. 

Ay,  thou  shoaldst  weep. 
Lost  Zion's  daughter. 

MIRIAM. 

Ah !  I  thought  not  then 
Of  my  dead  sister,  and  my  captive  father — 
Said  they  not  "  captive"  as  we  pass'd  7—1  thought  not 
Of  Zion's  ruin  and  the  Temple's  waste. 
Javan,  I  fear  that  mine  are  tears  of  joy ; 
'TIS  sinful  at  such  times — but  thou  art  here. 
And  I  am  on  thy  bosom,  and  I  cannot 
Be.  as  I  ought,  entirely  miserable. 

JAVAN. 

My  own  beloved !  I  dare  call  thee  mine. 

For  Heaven  hath  given  thee  to  me— chosen  oat. 

As  we  two  are,  for  solitary  blessing, 

While  the  universal  curse  is  pour'd  around  oe 

On  every  head,  't  were  cold  and  barren  gratitude 

To  stifle  in  our  hearts  the  holy  gladness. 

But.  oh  Jerusalem !  thy  rescued  children 
May  not.  retired  within  their  secret  joy, 
Shut  out  the  mournful  sight  of  thy  calamitiee. 

Oh,  beauty  of  earth's  cities!  throned  queMi 
Of  thy  milk-flowing  valleys!  crown'd  with  gkxy! 
The  envy  of  the  nations !  now  no  more 

A  city One  by  one  thy  palacee 

Sink  into  ashes,  and  t^e  uniform  smoke 
O'er  half  thy  circuit  hath  brought  back  the  night  ^ 
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Which  the  imulting  flames  had  made  give  place 

To  their  mtiiDely  terrible  day.    The  flaraei 

That  in  die  Temple,  their  lait  proudeat  oooqueit» 

Now  gather  all  their  might,  and  furioualy. 

Like  revel  ten,  hold  there  exulting  triumph. 

Roand  every  pillar,  over  all  the  rooC 

On  the  wide  goi^eom  front,  the  holy  depth 

Of  the  fartanctoary,  every  portico, 

And  every  court,  at  once,  concentrated. 

As  though  to  glorify  and  not  destroy, 

They  bum,  they  blaao 


Look! 


Look,  Mirian^  how  it 


MIRIAM. 

There  are  men  around  us ! 


JAVAN. 

They  are  friendi. 
Booad  here  to  meet  me,  and  behold  the  last 
Of  our  devoted  city.    Look,  oh  Christians! 
Still  the  lord's  house  survives  man's  fallen  dwellings, 
And  wears  its  ruin  with  a  majesty 
Peculiar  and  divine.    Still,  still  it  stands. 
All  one  wide  Are,  and  yet  no  stone  hath  fallen. 

Hark— hark! 
The  feeble  cry  of  an  expiring  nation. 

Hark — hark ! 
The  awe-struck  shout  of  the  unbonsting  conqueror. 

Hark— hark! 
It  breaks— it  seven— it  is  on  the  earth. 
The  smother'd  fires  are  quench'd  in  their  own  ruina: 
Like  a  huge  dome,  the  vast  and  cloudy  smoke 
^Hath  covered  all. 

And  it  is  now  no  more, 
Nor  ever  shall  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem ! Fall  down. 

My  brethren,  on  the  dust,  and  worship  here 
The  mjnBteries  of  God's  wrath. 

Even  so  shall  perish. 
In  its  own  ashes,  a  most  glorious  Temple, 
Yea,  God's  own  architecture,  this  vast  world, 
This  fitted  universe — the  same  destroyer. 

The  same  destruction Earth.  Earth.  Earth,  behold ! 

And  in  that  judgment  look  upon  thine  own! 

HYMN. 

Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury, 

Oh  Earth !  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  thee. 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  shine. 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  advancing  sign : 

When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  hia  ftn. 
Sweeping,  like  chaff,  thy  wealtK  and  pomp  away : 
Still  to  the  noontide  oi  that  nightle«  day, 

Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet. 

And  marriage  feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain: 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  Cup  of  Woe ; 
Till  Earth,  a  drunkanl,  reeling  to  and  fro, 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 
And  Heaven  his  presence  ov^  all  red  with  flimaoe 
heat 


The  hundred-gated  Citiea  then. 

The  Towers  and  Templea,  named  of  men 

Eternal,  and  the  Thrones  of  Klngi; 
The  gilded  summer  Pklacea, 
The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  ease. 

Where  still  the  Bird  of  pleasure  aingi; 
Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  them  ? 
Go  gaze  on  fallen  Jerusalem ! 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fiital  roll, 

'Gainst  earth  and  heaven  God's  standard  is  unfaTi 
The  skies  are  shrivell'd  like  a  burning  arrolU 
And  the  vast  oominon  doom  eneepolchiaB  the  mM 

Oh !  who  shall  then  survive  7 
Oh!  who  shall  stand  and  live  f 
When  all  that  hath  been,  ia  no  more : 
When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  air. 
With  all  its  constellations  fiiir 
In  the  sky's  azure  canopy ; 
When  for  the  breathing  Earth,  and  sparkling  Sen, 

Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore. 
Heaving  along  ^e  abyss  profound  and  dark. 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  Ark. 

Loid  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  akoe 
On  thy  eternal  fiery-wheeled  throne. 
That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 
Needs  not  the  perinh'd  tun  4ior  mooo ; 
When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  Mate, 
Wide-sceptred  Monarch  o'er  the  realm  of  dam: 
When  from  the  8ea*depths,  from  earths  dnlBMl 
womb, 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  wait : 
And  when  the  tribes  of  wickedness  are  atrewB 
Like  forest  leaves  in  the  autumn  of  thine  ire; 
Faithful  and  True !  thou  still  wilt  save  thine  omi! 
The  Saints  shall  dwell  within  th'  nnharming  in, 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  every  [mim. 
Even  safii  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain*8  side. 
So  shall  the  Church,  thy  bright  and  royafic  Bak, 
Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halc]K»n  bird  of  calm. 
Yes,  'mid  yon  angiy  and  destroying  signs, 
O'er  us  the  minbow  of  thy  mercy  shiocv, 
We  hail,  we  hle«  die  covenant  of  its  beam. 
Almighty  to  avenge,  Alraightieat  to  redeem ! 


NOTES. 


NoteL 
Advance  lbs  esffles,  Cains  Placidos. 
Placidus,  though  not  expremly  mentioned  ai  ooetf 
the  Roman  generals  engaged,  had  a  command  pi^ 
viously  in  Syria. 

Notes. 
A  OMKint  of  now  fretted  with  foldsB  pisaaclM! 
Tots  yt  nhv  tlva^iKvwithots  (jrei(,  vi^^v$t»9fms 
8pti  x**^t  vX^ptt  Kart^aiptrot  Koi  yap  xmBi  p^  i^Xf*' 
ffuTo  Xcoirtfrarn  ^,    JasKTHtn,  lib.  V.  c.  A.    See  lbs 
whole  description. 

Notes. 

ThF  biothraa  of  the  Poieh,  iapetisl  THas. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  •*  Stoic  tyrant's  philoMfiii 
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pride**  will  occur  to  the  memqiy  at  least  of  academic 
readers 

Note  4. 

Let  this  nif  ht 
Oar  wide  encircling  walb  cmnplete  their  eireait. 

"The  da}rs  shall  come  apon  tfiee  when  thine  ene- 
mies shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side.**  Lum,  xii,43. 

For  the  remarkable  and  perfect  completion  of  this 
prophecy,  see  the  description  of  the  wail  built  by 
Titna.— JO8KPU08,  lib.  v,  ch.  12. 

Note  ft. 

I  ihouU  rive  to  Iks  flsne 
Wbste'er  oppoard  the  tovercifo  swsy  of  C«nr. 

Terentius,  or  Tumus  Riifus,  is  marked  with  singu- 
lar detestation  in  the  Jewish  traditions. 

Note  6. 
Sweet  foantain.  once  ssain  I  viiit  thee! 
The  fountain  of  Siloe  was  just  without  the  walla. 
The  upper  city,  occupied  by  Simon  (Joskphus.  v,  6.), 
ended  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  fountain.  Though* 
indeed,  Simon  had  possession  of  parts  also  of  the 
lower  dty. — Joskphus,  v,  1. 

Note  7. 
Lei  Gieehsla,  let  fallen  Jotapata. 
iGiachala  and  Jotapata,  towna  before  taken  by  the 

Romans. 

Note  a 

Our  bridal  ■ongt.  etc 
It  most  be  recollected,  that  the  unmarried  state  was 
looked  on  with  peculiar  horror  by  the  Jewish  maidens. 
By  marriage  there  was  a  hope  of  beooming  die  mother 
of  tbo  Messiah. 

Note  a 
Did  oU  Mathias  hoM. 
Strooo  pat  to  death  Mathias  the  High  Priest  and 
his  sons,  by  whom  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  dty. 

Note  10. 

Te  want  not  teslinMoies  to  yoar  mildnasi. 

Titus  crucified  roimd  the  city  those  who  fled  fitim 

the  fiunine  and  crusty  of  the  leaders  within.— 

(Jo8]crBU8,v,ch.  13.)    Sometimes,  according  to  Jo- 

ssraiTS,  (lib.  v,  c.  11,)  500  in  a  day  soflered. 

Note  11. 
Even  oa  the  bills  wbere  gleam  roar  mrriad  apsars. 
Hie  camp  of  Titus  comprehended  a  space  caUed  the 
**  Aasyrian's  Camp.'* 

Note  12. 
A  jsToKa  to  his  pale  and  eoward  heart! 
Joaephos  gives  more  than  one  speech  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  countrymen.    They  only  mocked  and 
him. 


Note  13. 
Behold,  oh  Lord !  the  Heathen  tread,  etc 
See  Paalm  Ixzx,  7,  etc. 

Note  14. 

Even  is  Hie  irarb  and  with  the  sp<«ech  of  worship. 
Went  be  not  up  into  the  rery  Temple  1 

This  was  the  mode  in  which  John  surprised  EUeaar, 

who  before  was  in  possession  of  the  Temple. 

Note  15. 

There  bath  be  held  the  palace  of  his  histL 

TvvaiKt^ipiivot  i^  rif  8\^cttf   i^Simv  rait   it^tttttf 

dpvirrSfievoi  it  rots  Saileftaoiv,  i^airtvrfs  hy^vom  reXs- 

^lora/.— JosEPHus,  lib.  iv,  c.  9.    There  is  a  loQg  pai^ 

sage  to  the  same  eflect 

No.  16. 

And  where  is  now  the  wine  for  the  brideffrooni*B  roar  eopb 

In  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  concerning  the  do- 

struction  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  the  world,  it  is  said 

that  **  as  in  the  days  of  Noe.  they  shall  marry  and  bo 

given  in  marriage.*'— Matfhew,  zziv. 

Note  17. 
That  when  the  sif  ns  are  manifint. 
The  prodigies  are  related  by  Josephos  in  a  magni- 
ficent page  of  historic  description. 

Noteia 

To  the  soond  of  timbrels  swsst 

The  bridal  ceremonies  sre  from  Calmet,  HaniMr» 

and  other  illustrators  of  scripture.    It  is  a  singalar 

tradition  that  the  use  of  the  crowns  was  discontiAoed* 

after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.    A  few  peculiarities  are 

adopted  from  an  account  of  a  Maronite  wedding  in 

Harmer. 

Note  19. 

The  tender  and  the  delicate  of  wmbsd. 
"The  tender  and  delicate  viroman  among  yoti, 
which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her 
foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and  tendemesi, 
her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband  of  her 
bosom,  and  toward  her  son  and  toward  her  daughter* 
and  toward  her  young  one  that  cometh  out  from 
between  her  feet,  and  toward  her  children  whidi 
she  shall  bear ;  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all 
things  secretly  in  the  siege  and  in  the  atraitneai^ 
wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee  in  thy 
gates."  (Deuter.  xxvui,  56  and  57.)  See  also  Lamen- 
tations, ii.  20.  The  account  of  the  unnatural  mother 
is  detailed  in  Joaephns. 

Note  20. 
Break  into  joy,  re  barren  that  ne*tf  ^ore! 
**  And  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  w 
them  that  give  suck  in  those  days.'* — Matthxw 
xziv,  19. 
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jniisfrUanrotte  ^ormci. 


He>iid  ye  ihp  annw  hunic  in  the  sky  t 

UrBKl  yc  Ihe  dragon  morutier'idealhl'ul  ayl 

In  ■dlled  majniy  of  (aim  JiKlain. 

Proud  or  hia  might,  yet  (comrul  of  the  ilain, 

HiehMT'nly  Archer  Uiiufi'—nohumail  fairth, 

No  periihable  drniien  dT  ennh ; 

Youlh  blooma  iminarlal  in  hit  beaidten  face. 

A  God  in  airenftlh,  wilh  mnre  than  godlike  gn«  i 

All.Blltlivine-nonrugghngmincloglDWi. 

Through  heaving  vein  no  menillng  lile^bJood  Ham, 

But  aniniMe  wilh  deily  alone, 

tp  dealhlea  gtoiy  tivei  the  breeihing  aioae. 


'■  tateful  flight  j 
h  lengeful  lire. 


Bright  kindling  with  a 
Hi*  keen  eye  track*  the  i 
Bum*  hi*  indignani  cheei 
And  bii  lip  qniven  nilh  tneuJIing  ire ; 
Tina  Bi'd  hi*  iread,  jret  lighl.  a*  when  on  high 
He  walk*  Ih'  impalpable  and  ratbln  iky  : 
Tba  rich  laiuriaoce  of  hi*  hair,  confirted 
In  graceful  ringteU,  wanlom  on  the  wind, 
Thai  lilt*  in  tpoit  hi*  mantle'*  dnnping  fuid 
pRwd  to  diaplay  thai  Tonn  of  ftulllea  mould. 

Mghty  Cpheaian  It  wilh  an  eagle'i  flight 
1^7  pnod  ioul  mounted  ihreugh  the  field*  of  light. 
Viaw'd  the  bright  conclave  of  IleaTan'i  hlwl  abode 
And  tba  cold  marble  le«pt  to  life  a  God  : 
CiKMfiaii*  awe  thmugh  btealhlaH  myriad*  lan, 
And  BBliooB  bow'd  balbre  the  work  of  man. 
Tor  «Ud  ha  nam'd.  a*  in  F.lyaian  bowen. 


on  breatfalaM  litt'oing  beard,  or  *e«tn'd  to  hMr, 

Slowly  ahe  waned,  and  cold  and  aensele**  gnrai 
Cloeed  her  dim  eye*,  heieeir  bennmb'd  to  atooa 
Yal  lovs  in  death  a  aickly  *Irengib  lupplied ; 
Once  more  ibe  gaied.  Iben  feebly  milad  and  & 
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id  ■•  in  ailenin  judgment  com 


The  Meplred  of  Ihe  world  :  I 


in  thai  kingly  Sanhedrim  had  pUee. 


Aye  in  deep  di 
ling  their 


render 


m  thun 


—■hen 


The  mqeMy  of  dl 

Each  nation  to  tho*e  cruwnnd  Pern'  decKc; 

Lay  mute  and  breaihleai  a*  a  aummerem. 
To  the  Unjvenal  Jndge,  thai  ronclave  prood 
Their diadero-atarr'd  IbrehMuJi  lowly  bow'd: 

Upme  in  place  the  Impenal  Criminal. 
Id  that  wan  fare  nor  aiicienl  m^ieety 
Left  wilher'd  iplendour  dim.  nor  oM  ranown 

No  giant  niin  even  in  wreck  elate 
Frowning  dominion  o'er  impenoui  fete, 

But  ono  to  native  lowlinea  rwl  down. 
A  mllen,  carelea*  degpenlion  gave 

The  boUow  aemblance  of  intrepid  giiaf, 
Not  Ihal  herwc  patience. 


lUybi 


Nor  the  dark  pride  of  haughty  apiriM  of  ill. 

Thai  ftoru  the  lowering  grutdeuroT  their  ai 
'ear  on  Ihe  bniw  triumphant  gladncB  aulL 

Heedln*  of  racking  agony  within ; 

or  penitence  wa*  there,  nor  pale  rennne. 

Nor  memory  of  hi*  fall  from  kingly  Mate, 
nd  warrior  glaty  in  hia  lun-like  coui**, 

Fonune  hi*  alave.  and  Virtoiy  hi*  raatCL 


tThtUx 


rkerH.n 
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T  were  doubt  if  that  dark  ibrm  could  truly  feel, 
Or  were  indeed  a  shape  and  aoul  of  steel. 

With  that  from  North  and  South  an  ireful  train 
Forth  came  that  mighty  Culprit  to  arraign. 
The  First  was  as  a  savage  Honeman  bold, 

Uncouth  his  rude  attire,  his  bearing  wild ; 
But  gallant  was  his  brow  that  lightly  smiled. 

As  seeming  war  some  merry  sport  to  hold : 
The  air  whereon  his  fleet  steed  seem'd  to  prance 
FUraed  with  the  steely  bickering  of  his  lance. 
And  on  the  waves  of  his  broad  banner's  ibkl 

An  old  barbaric  Capital  he  bore. 
Like  some  tall  grove  of  pinnacle  and  spire. 
Or  snowy  white,  or  gleaming  rich  with  gold : 
Bat  the  red  havoc  of  upspringing  fire 

A  &ial  flood  of  glory  seem'd  to  pour ; 
And  sdll  from  gilded  roof  or  dome  upbroke 
In  dusky  pillars  huge  the  cloudy  smoke. 
Nor  word  that  Horseman  spake,  but  as  he  came 
Waved  his  grim  standard  like  a  pall  of  flame. 

And  next  came  one  all  trim  in  fearful  grace 

And  tall  mijestic  symmetry  of  war, 

Moaqnet  and  bayonet  flashing  bright  and  far ; 
Deliberate  valour  in  hia  stow  firm  pace. 
And  acorn  of  death — him  at  the  portal  arch 
Saluted  blithe  old  Frederick's  bugle  march. 
Heavy  his  charge— of  lordly  King  bow'd  down 
In  hie  own  royal  city  to  the  frown 

Of  the  base  minion  to  a  despot's  hate—* 
Then  blanch*d  the  Soldier's  bronzed  and  furrow'd 

cheek. 
While  of  coarse  taunting  outrage  he  'gan  speak. 

To  her  the  beautiful,  the  delicate. 
The  queenly,  but  too  gentle  for  a  Queen — 
Bat  in  sweet  pride  upon  that  insult  keen 
Sbe  smiled  —  then  drooping  mute,  though  broken- 
hearted. 
To  the  cold  comfort  of  the  grave  departed. 

The  next  like  some  old  Baron's  lordly  son 
Bore  what  a  rich  imperial  crown  bad  been. 

Bat  fiom  its  stars  the  pride  of  light  was  gone ; 
Tbe  joy  of  vengeance  on  that  warrior's  mien 

Waa  chasing  the  red  hues  of  ancient  shame : 
Not  of  Marengo's  (air-fought  field  he  told, 
Nor  the  wide  waves  of  blood  huge  Danube  roU'd ; 

Bat  him  that  in  strong  Ulm  play'd  thai  foul  game. 

Bartering  his  country  and  his  soul  for  gold : 

And  that  fair  rojral  Maid,  by  battle  won 
like  thing  that  hath  nor  will  nor  sense,  and  home 
A  bright  and  beauteous  trophy  to  adorn 

Tlie  brittle  gmndeur  of  an  upstart's  throne. 

Next  came  a  stately  Lady,  once  was  she 
Qoeen  of  the  Nations :  of  her  despot  sway 

Earth  boasted,  every  flood  and  every  sea 
Water'd  her  tributary  realms,  and  day 

Roae  only  on  her  empire :  now  it  seem'd 

Tliat  she  had  cast  her  cumbrous  crown  away 


*  Allodfac  to  s  foveroor  being  est  ovsr  the  King  ofFniMia 
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To  slumber  in  her  vales  that  basking  lie 

In  the  luxuriotM  azure  of  her  sky ; 
On  Saint  or  V'irgin,  such  as  Raphael  dream'd. 

In  almost  blameless  ibnd  idolatry. 

Speechless  to  gaze,  and   bow  the  adoring  knee; 
In  the  soul's  secret  chambers  to  protong 
The  rapturous  ravishment  of  hsrp  and  song. 
Music  was  in  her  steps,  and  all  her  eye 
Was  dark  and  eloquent  with  ecstasy. 

Rapine  her  charge— of  Florence'  princely  halls, 
And  that  fail'n  Empress  by  old  Tiber's  side 
Refl  of  the  sole  sad  relics  of  her  pride ; 

For  the  iron  conqueror  ravish'd  from  her  walls 

Those  shapes  that  in  their  breathing  colours  warm 
In  tall  arcade  or  saintly  chapel  lived. 
And  all  wherein  the  soul  of  Greece  survived 

The  more  than  human  of  each  marble  form. 

Of  the  proud  bridegroom  of  the  Adrian  Sea, 
Once  like  his  bride  magnificent  and  free. 
Sunk  to  a  bond-slave's  desperate  apathy. 

And  him  the  Holiest  deem'd,  the  chosen  of  God, 
Beneath  an  earthly  lord  bow'd  down  to  kiss  the  rod 
AikI  next  came  one,  the  bravery  of  whose  front 

Crested  hereditary  pride;  his  arms 
Were  dark  and  dinted  by  rude  battle's  brunt : 

Of  Sovereign  young  he  spake,  by  wizaid  chama 
Of  hollow  smiling  treachery  from  the  throne 

Of  two  fair  worlds  to  felon  durance  lured, 

A  King  in  narrow  prison  walls  immured ; 
And  some  rude  islander's  soul-groveling  son 
Set  up  to  be  a  princely  nation's  Lord : — 

But  then  the  Spaniard  with  fierce  brow  and  bright 
Brandish'd  the  cloudy  flaming  of  his  sword ; 

Full  was  his  soul  of  Zaragoza's  fight. 
And  the  high  Pyrenean  snows  o'erleap'd. 
And  other  Pavias  with  Frank  carnage  heap'd. 

The  brother  of  his  wrongs  and  of  his  wrath 

Was  with  him  in  the  triumph  of  his  path. 

He  of  his  exile  Prince  'gan  loudly  boast ; 
To  be  a  sceptred  slave,  a  pageant  King, 
He  scom'd,  and  on  his  fleet  bark's  gallant  wing 

For  kingly  freedom  the  wild  ocean  crost. 

Whom  saw  I  then  in  port  and  pride  a  Queen, 
Come  walking  o'er  her  own  obsequioue  sea  f 
I  knew  thee  well,  the  valiant,  rich,  and  free- 
As  when  old  Rome,  her  Roman  virtue  tame. 
Gazed,  when  in  arms  that  bold  Dictator  came ; 
With  the  iron  ransom  of  her  Capitol 
Startled  to  flight  the  fierce  insulting  Gaul — 

Camillus  of  mankind !  thy  regal  mien 

Gladden'd  all  earth ;  the  nations  from  their  reat 
Joyful  upleap'd :  with  modest  front  elate. 

like  one  that  hath  proud  conscience  in  her  breaat, 
Thou  brakest  the  blank  silence—'*  Woe  and  hate 
Tb  this  bad  man  for  those  my  good  and  great. 

That  sleep  amid  the  Spaniard's  mountains  rode 
In  the  sad  beauty  of  the  hero's  fate. 

To  this  bad  man  immortal  gratitude. 
For  he  hath  taught,  who  slaves  the  free  of  eoifk 
Fettereth  the  whiriwindx  hath  given  gtoriooa  bin 
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To  deeds  that  dwarf  my  old  m^jeiiio  fame. 
Make  Blake  and  Marlaoeouoh  languid  tonnd 
and  tame 
To  NEJJ90N  and  that  Chief  to  whom  defeat 
]■  like  an  undncover'd  atar — hath  shown 
More  than  the  Macedonian  victories  vain 
To  rivet  on  the  earth  the  Opprenor's  chain : 
As  little  will  jron  Sun's  empyrean  throne 
EUidure  a  mortal  seat,  as  this  wide  globe 

Be  one  roan's  appanage ;  or  my  fair  isle, 
That  precious  gem  in  cx^oan's  azure  robe, 
Cast  Freedom's  banner  down,  by  force  or  guile 
Master'd,  and  forfeit  earth's  renown  and  love, 
And  her  bright  visions  of  high  meed  above." 


,» 


Then  all  at  once  did  from  all  earth  arise 
Fierce  imprecations  on  that  man  of  sin; 
And  all  the  loaded  winds  came  heavy  in 
With  exultations  and  with  agonies. 
From  the  lone  coldness  of  the  widow's  bed. 
The  feverish  pillow  of  the  orphan's  head, 
From  dying  men  earth's  woful  valleys  heaping. 
From  smouldering  cities  in  their  ashes  sleeping. 
Like  the  hoarM  tumbling  of  a  torrent  flood 
Mingled  the  dismal  concord—'*  blood  for  blood.'* 

But  then  arose  a  faded  shape  and  pale. 

Once  had  she  been  a  peerless  princely  dame ; 
Downcast  her  grace  of  grief;  she  seem'd  to  veil 

The  mournful  beauty  of  her  lace  for  shame. 
And  is  this  she  whose  sprightly  laughing  mirth 
Was  like  the  blithe  spring  on  the  festal  earth ; 
Aye  dancing  at  the  moonlight  close  of  day, 
'Mid  purple  vineyards,  graceful,  light,  and  gay ; 
Or  in  high  pomp  and  gallant  pride  of  port 
Holding  rich  revel  in  her  gorgeous  court  7— 

Abrupt  her  speech  and  wild—"  When  I  'gan  wake 

From  that  my  sleep  of  madness,  all  around 
Of  human  blood  a  broad  and  livid  lake 

Was  in  my  splendid  cities;  mound  on  mound 
Rose  peopled  with  my  nuble  princely  dead : 
And  o'er  them  the  fell  anarch,  Morther,  stood 
Grimly  reposing  in  his  weary  mood — 
I  tum'd,  all  trembling  tum'd.  my  guilty  head: 
There  humankind  had  leagued  their  arms  of  dread 
'Gainst  the  Blasphemer  of  fair  Freedom's  name. 
Heaven  gave  no  hope,  for  heaven  1  dared  disclaim. 

**  High  in  the  flaming  car  of  Victory  riding, 
From  Alp  to  Alp  his  chamois  warriors  guiding 
The  peril  of  wild  Lodi's  arch  bestriding, 

I  saw  yon  Chiefiain  in  his  mom  of  fame; 
Cities  and  armies  at  his  beck  sank  down. 
And  in  the  gaudy  colours  of  renown 

The  fabling  Orient  vested  his  yoimg  nam  . 
The  bright  and  baleful  Meteor  I  adored. 
Low  bow'd  1  down,  and  said — *  Be  thou  my  Lord  !* 

Like  old  and  ruinous  towera,  the  ancient  thronea 
Crumbled,  and  dynasties  of  elder  time; 

The  banners  of  my  conquest-plumed  sons 
Flouted  the  winds  of  many  a  distant  clime: 

On  necks  of  vanquish'd  kings  I  flx'd  my  seat. 

And  the  broad  Rhine  roU'd  vassal  at  my  feet 


Thric*  dki  the  indignant  Nationa  Imgmb  thnr 
Thrice  the  red  darkness  of  the  battle  mgbt 
Folded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight. 
Realms  sack'd  and  ravaged  enipirea  aoodi'd  ■ 
And  Satrap  Chieft  were  MonaKha  from  my 
In  solitude  of  freedom  that  rich  Queen 
Sate  in  her  sanctity  of  waves  s 


From  cliff  and  beach,  dominion  in  their 
I  saw  her  stately  navies'  broad  array. 
Like  jealous  lonls  at  watch,  that  none  hot  ihtf 

Adultemte  with  their  fiur  nu^eatic  oreen. 
And  cries  I  heard  like  frenzy  and  dismay 
Of  Nblson,  NKLSO!f  deepening  on  their  mj. 

But  what  to  me  though  red  the  wealem  deep 
With  other  fires  than  of  the  aetting  ann  f 

And  what  to  me  though  roand  TrafiUgar'k  rtNp 
My  haughty  pennon 'd  galles^a,  one  bf  ant. 

Come  rolling  their  huge  wreckaoo  the  wave^tiiMf  Y 

Go  role  thy  brawling  and  tomoltnoua  aea, 

Briton,  but  leave  the  servile  earth  to  me. 

And  what  to  me  though  in  ny  dnngeona  deep 
By  this  new  Charlemagne  dark  deeda  were  dam 
Will  the  stones  start  and  babble  to  the  son 

How  that  bold  Briton  Wright,  and  Pidwgra  limfl 

At  noon  of  night  I  heard  the  dnim  of  death. 
Like  evil  spirits  on  the  blasted  heath 

By  the  drear  torchlight  iron  men  were  net 
The  mockery  of  justice  soon  was  paat ; 

Again  the  drum  its  dismal  warning  beet : 
Then  flashing,  musquets  deathful  lustre  cHt 

A  moment  on  the  victim ;  he  sedate 

In  calm  disdain  of  even  a  felon's  ftte^ 
His  royal  breast  bared  to  the  soldier's  meik. 

Seeming  to  pity  with  his  steady  eight 
Those  poor  mechanic  murderers — then  *t  was  da^ 

Ail  but  yon  crown'd  Assassin's  visage  bright 

Who  waved  his  torch  in  horrible  delight 
O  blood  of  Cond^ !  could  thy  spirit  reet 
In  thy  tame  country's  cold  ungrateful  bteairtf 


Yet  in  my  drunkenness  of  pride  I  mockM 
Mean  crimes  that  would  a  petty  ^rant 
For  still  in  glory's  cradle  was  I  rock'd. 

Mine  eagle  eyrie  crown'd  the  ateep  of  Ana. 
Nought  heeded  I,  that  the  proud  Son  of  Spain, 
Like  a  fierce  courser  that  has  buret  hie  cfaaiou 
Shook  the  bese  slavery  from  hb  Boating  wau». 
And  that  new  British  Arthur's  virgin  shield 
Won  its  rich  blason  on  Vimeira'b  field. 

For  lo,  my  cities  throw  their  portals  svide; 
Gorgeous  my  festal  streets,  as  when  of  old 
The  monarchs  met  upon  the  plain  of  gold— 

Lo,  on  my  throne  a  bright  and  royal  bfida 

Vain  all  my  pomp,  imperial  beauty  vaia 

The  reveller  in  battles  to  reatnin. 

And  at  his  word,  as  at  the  iahled  wand 
Of  old  magician,  from  die  teeming  land, 
.     Myriad  on  mjrriad,  hameas'd  wairkua  rat; 


The  earth  was  darken'd  with 
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lint  after  lino,  inrafierably  bright ; 
The  bisck  artiUery,  in  their  ckxidy  might, 

ImpiotM  defiance  lanch'd  against  the  ikiee. 
With  tamer  lounde  did  that  wild  Heathen*  vaunt 
Amid  hie  thond'rom  beayena  high  Jove  to  daimt 
Day  aAer  day  I  law  their  pomp  depart; 
Then  nid  the  haughty  frenzy  of  my  heart, 
When  o'er  thit  world  thy  victor  wheels  are  driven. 
Wilt  thou  go  vanquish  the  bright  stars  of  Heaven? 

And  lo,  the  rival  nations  harrying 

To  crowd  beneath  my  passing  eagle's  wing ; 

Ia  'mong  my  captains  many  a  sceptred  king. 

Now,  now  the  northern  skies  are  all  on  fire 
As  with  some  mighty  Empire's  funeral  pyre ! 
Why  bring  they  not  proud  Catherine's  trophies  homef 
I  bear  the  sound  of  wheels—*  They  come,  they  oome.' 

A  solitary  sound — no  pomp  of  war 
Obe  daitiard  pale  accomf^ee  of  his  flight, 

He  comes,  whom  earth,  and  all  earth's  sons  obey» 
The  peerless  and  the  paragon  of  might ; 

The  pinnace  of  the  Persian  runaway 
Wss  glory  to  his  lone  and  hurrying  car. 

I  aak'd  for  those  in  fight,  in  triumph  tried. 
The  partners  of  his  peril  and  his  prides 
He,  in  a  tyrant's  mockery  of  my  woe. 
Bade  me  go  seek  them  in  the  Scjrthian  snow. 

Then  felt  I  what  a  pitiful  tame  slave 

Was  I,  who  vaunted  me  mankind's  sole  queen. 
The  satellite  of  one  man's  wayward  spleen — 
The  remnant  of  my  fair,  my  young,  my  brave. 
Were  rent  once  more  to  forge  the  adamant  chain 
Burst  by  the  nations,  who  with  one  accord 
Shook  the  bright  vengeance  of  tha  fieeman's 
sword  — 
Another  year— and  the  broad  Rhine  again 
Shrouded  the  sceptred  fugitive's  pale  train. 
Then  tnm'd  a  rebel,  roU'd  her  free  wavea  to  the  main. 

And  now  the  banners  of  the  embattled  world 
Their  folds  of  vengeance  on  my  vales  nnfnri'd. 
Oh,  bloody  was  the  evening  of  thine  ire. 
Thou  gorgeous  comet  of  disastrons  fire! 

I  wont  to  see,  as  from  some  quiet  star. 
Deluging  slaughter  ibis  lair  earth  o'erwhelm. 
On  the  rich  bosom  of  my  sunny  realm 

Gave  quarry  to  the  ravening  dogs  of  war. 

Bat  mercy  shone  upon  the  merciless! 
Strong  but  to  save  and  valiant  but  to  bless. 
No  ruthless  CsBsars  clad  in  blood  and  flame. 
Royal  in  virtue  the  Avengen  came. 
Those  whom  I  spoil'd,  no  spoilers  came  to  me, 
I  aaid, '  Be  slave.  O  earth !'  but  they—'  O  France,  be 
free.' 

For  yon  dark  chief  of  woe,  and  guilt,  and  strife, 
0  sceptred  judges!  punish  him  with  life. 
Fear  not  he  seek  with  the  old  Roman  pride. 
That  weakneai  to  the  noble  soul  allied, 
To  die  as  Cato,  and  as  Brutus  died. 


Fear  not  that  in  his  abject  heart  he  show 

That  martyr  fortitude,  that  smiles  in  woe. 

By  him  shall  that  great  secret  be  betray'd. 

Of  what  poor  stuff  are  earth's  dread  tyrants  made. 

Oh,  let  him  live  to  be  despised,  to  see 

France  happy,  and  the  glorious  nations  free ; 

Death  were  delight  to  that  deep  misery !" — 

Then  did  that  kingly  conclave,  with  one  voice,     , 

Pass  the  dread  sentence  on  the  gloomy  man; 
In  his  soul's  icy  deadness  he  alone 
By  others'  woes  seem'd  harden'd  to  his  own. 

From  land  to  land  the  penal  tidings  ran ; 
Earth  liHed  up  her  rich  fece  to  rejoice. 
The  bright  blue  heavens  bade  wintry  warring 
And  spring  came  dancing  o'er  a  world  at  peace 


ALEXANDER  TUMULUM  ACH1LLI8  INVI* 
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CANCELLARIt  PILEMIO  OONATtJM.  KT  IN  THKAimO 
8HELD0NIAN0  RXCITATUM  DIE  JUN.  ZXX"^.  A.D.  1813. 

Jam  puer  Emathius  Thebarum  nigra  fevillA 
Moenia,  Cadmeamque  arcem,  jam  Palladis  urbaaa 
Iromemorem  fiume,  pronamque  in  jussa  tyranni 
Fregerat;  at  victas  gentes  partosque  triumphoa 
Spemit  atrox  animi,  et  pacem  festidit  inertem. 
Europes  angusta  pati  confinia  nescit 
Mentito  soboles  Jove  non  indigna,  novumque 
Pcscit  in  arma  orbem ;  jam  transili^  Hellespootoaw 
Purpureique  Asis  proccres  aique  agmina  regon» 
Sceptrigeri  quotquot  stipant  Babylonia  Medi 
Atria.  Gr^jugeoAm  horrescunt  nota  arma  viranuw 
Myrmidonumque  graves,  fetalia  tela,  sarissas, 
Confertos  clypeos,  inconcussamque  phalangeo^.^ 

At  simul  ae  Phrygin  campos,  Priameia  regna, 
Conspicit,  et  Grais  latd  loca  conscia  feme 
Gramineosqueducum  tumuk)s,subitundique  Adufom 
Gloria  et  adversis  bellantia  numina  in  armis, 
Et  Lacedemonii  swn  pro  coinage  dadea. 
Omne  igitur  lustrare  juvat,  quod  mente  dolorea 
Iliacos  renovet,  Danaumque  resuscitet  iras. 
Spumous  bio  Xanthus  nemorosA  pronus  ab  Idi, 
Non  galeas,  non  scuta  viHim,  sed  prorata  saxa 
Arboreosque  rapit  violento  flumine  trunoos. 
Hie,  ubi  luiurlat  flaventi  campus  aristi, 
Laomedonteum  fuit  I  lion,  undique  nolle 
Reliquie  apparent  rouri,  fracteve  column^ 
Oblita  non  mosco  viridanti  saxa.  Pelasgi 
Usque  adeo  miseras  Troje  Invidere  ruinas. 
Rheteasque  procul  rupee,  tumolumque  capacem, 
Ajacis.  vastft  elatum  super  equon  mole 
Cemere  erat— sed  nulla  quies— eed  fervidus  Haroa 
Stare  \oco  nescit,  flagratque  copidine  pugne. 
Devenit  at  tandem,  Sigeo  ubi  littore  coUis 
Eminet  apricus.  quem  suavd  <^entia  dream 
Serpylla,  eC  viridi  cingunt  dumeta  coronL 
Hunc  et  Abydenos  sea  mollem  navita  Leshoo, 
Pampineamve  Chion,  Saroieve  altaria  Dive 
Invisit,  radiante  orientis  lumine  solis 
Proapictt  ardentem,  remoque  aceUnis,  Homaii 
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Suave  aliqnod  carmen  securo  meditatur,  et  hsret 
Ingentera  tumuliim,  et  Manes  veneratus  Achillia. 

Qualia  Maeonii  divino  in  carmine  vafii 
Stat  torviii  vultu,  et  ccelestibus  horret  in  arraia, 
Fulmineosque  agitat  rurrus  sublimis,  et  unura 
Hectora,  per  irepidas  unum  petit  llectura  turmai: 
Haud  aliter  ciecd  i^acides  telliire  videtur, 
Ceu  lituo  freroiluque  armonim  ezcitus  amato, 
Tollere  ae,  juveniqiie  ingens  gratarier  umbra. 
Hunc  videt,  et  viso  gaudet,  quin  totUR  inani 
Figitur  in  specie,  quamque  ipse  efluizerat  umbram 
Ene  putat  veraro,  mutoqiie  iramobilis  ore 
Stat  Macedo ;  ast  Asi»  fines  atque  ultimus  orbii 
Sentit  Alezandri  requiem,  tardataque  fata. 

Turn  lecti  comites  instaurant  sacra,  et  odori 
Rite  coronatis  fumant  altaribus  ignes. 
Fervet  opus,  latices  pars  vivo  e  funte,  Lyeo 
Immistos  roseo,  sinceraque  flumina  lactis 
Auratis  iibant  pateris,  pars  florea,  circum 
Serta,  et  odoriferos  dispergunt  veris  honorea. 
Quin  et  gramineam  niveus  roactatur  ad  aram 
Taurus,  et  humcctat  sacratam  sanguine  arenam. 

At  procul  Id»o  spectat  de  vertice  poropam 
Turba  Phrygum,  mistaque  irft  et  formidine  muaiat, 
Hos  novus  angit  honos  et  adhuc  invisus  Achillea. 
Atque  aliqua  in  trepida  mater  stat  mcesta  catervft 
Aodromachen  animo  reputans,  Ithacique  cruent& 
Astjranacia  manu  dejectum  rooenibus  altis, 
Dilectumque  premit  pavefacta  ad  pectora  natum. 
Stat  virgo,  rooestoeque  fovet  sub  corde  timores, 
Ne  nova  matemo  direpta  Polyzena  oollo 
Placet  Achilleoa  infando  sanguine  Manea. 

At  Rex  Emathius  nodosa  innititnr  hasta 
Majestate  minax,  tacitA,  ceu  numioe  plenua 
Fatidico  vates,  e  pectore  proiinua  aroena 
Excutit  ille  Deum,  pulcher  furor  occupat  ora. 
Terror  inent  oculis,  procerior  emicat  ingens 
Forma  viri,  fluitant  agitata  in  caaside  crists. 

"  Me  quoque,  me,*'  clamat,  "  belli  poet  mille  labores, 
Poat  fractas  urbes,  post  regna  hi^c  proruta  dextr4 
Ultima  cantabit  tellus.  gens  nulla  silebit 
Nomen  Alexandri,  sobolemque  fatebitur  llammoo. 
Te,  mngnc  .<£acida,  decimus  te  viderit  annus 
lliacas  arces  et  debita  Pergama  fatis 
Oppugnantem  armis,  me  Sol  mirabitur  ire 
Victorera,  ci^rsuque  suos  pncvertere  currus. 
Jam  Suui,  et  pncclara  aum  niveoque  elephanto 
Ecbatana,  et  frustra  patriorum  ope  freta  Deorum 
Persepolis  (tristes  inbiant  ceu  nubibus  atria 
Agricolae  dubii  quos  fulmine  proterat  agroe 
Jupiter)  expectant  ruiturum  in  mcsnia  Martem; 
Servitium  quibus  una  salus,  quibus  ultima  et  una  eat 
Gloria  Alezandri  deztri  meruisse  ruinam. 
Adsum  ego,  jam  Babylon  cratus  pandere  portaa 
Festinat,  patitiirque  superbo  flumine  pontem 
Euphrates,  Graiumque  minax  strepit  nngula  equorom, 
£t  Larissens  super  ardua  mcenia  currus ; 
Quo  ferus  Uystaspea,  quo  tramite  Cyrus  adegit 


Quadrgugoa,  Lydoque  eqnitavit  fulgidoa  aarob 
Et  non  foemineia  animosa  Semiramis  armia. 
Deinde  coloratoa,  qualis  Jovis  ales,  ad  indoa, 
Et  matutinc  rosea  incunabula  lucia 
Deferor,  auriferos  Macedo  bibit  impiger  amnefc 
Atque  ubi  Pellaeis  tellus  jam  deficit  anpia. 
Nee  supereat  nostro  gens  non  indigna  triumpho^ 
Unus  Alexander  victo  dominabitur  orbi. 

**  Jaroque  procul  Martis  strepitiia,  jam  perv«iit  warn 
Ferrea  vox  belli,  jam  dira  ad  pnelia  Medua 
Aureus  accingit  galeam  gladiunoque  coruacat 
Impatiens  faii,  et  Graie  vim  provocat  ultro 
Cuspidis,  ardentique  superbit  barbarua  oatro— 
Non  equas,  Darie,  malo  petis  omine  pugnaa! 
Ibat  ovana  ferruro  Argolicis  flammaaque  cariniB 
Insan4  virlute  ferens  Priameiua  Hector. 
Ilium  ergo  Illiacse  rediturum  veepere  aero 
Speravere  nurus.  Pelide  cajde  roadentem 
Atque  Agamemnoiiios  agitantem  ad  Pergama 
Speravere  diu — chnes  procul  ille  venuatoa 
Formoeumque  caput  foedabal  pulvere  in  alio 
Sordidus,  Argiviaque  dabat  ludibria  nantia. 

**  Tartareas  fauces  res Abit  et  horrida  dauatim 
Rex  Erebi,  utque  meam  videat  coram  in  vidua  I 
Myrmidonumque  feros  referentia  bella  parental 
Ad  superas  ingentem  auras  emittit  Achillem. 
Ille  mihi  pugnas  inter  fremitumque,  furoremqoa 
Addit  se  comitem,  et  cumi  famulatar  ovanti. 
Vidi  egomet,  nisi  vana  oculos  illusit  imag;o» 
Spicula  crispantem,  atque  minaci  casaida  fioolab 
Nutantero,  que  luce  vagoa  tiemefecit  abeni 
Priamidas,  nigrumque  auratis  Memnona  big^ 
Vidi  egomet,  neque  vana  fides,  atroque  sub  Oroo 
Immortalem  animam  tangit  laua  aera  nepotuo^ 
Famaque  Tartareis  sonat  haud  ingrata  aub  nrnhwi. 
Felix  iEacida !  tacitas  ingloriua  laaea 
Ad  sedes  Erebi,  cecdque  oblivia  nocte 
Invida  pressissent  nomen,  quod  barbarua  Istri 
Potor,  et  Herculeis  gens  si  qua  admota  coloBBii 
Novit,  et  iEthiopes  non  sequo  Sole  caientea. 
At  tibi  MsDonides,  seu  quia  Deua,  aurea  Oiympi 
Regna  procul  linquena,  cacci  senis  induit  on, 
Et  plus  quim  mortale  meloa,  bellumque,  tiimnlWP 

que 
Infrerouit,  divina  tu9  prasconia  laadia, 
iEtemumque  dedit  viridem  frondeacere  ikmaib 

•*  Et  nobis  quandoque  dabunt  hec  ultiiiui  dooa 
Dii,  quibus  Emathium  decua  et  mea  gloria  emm 
Exoriare  aliquis,  nostrum  qui  nomen,  Homerai^ 
PeltaBoaque  feras  ad  saccula  sera  triumphoa, 
Exoriare,  novua  plectro  non  deerit  AchiUea."— 

Hasc  fatuB,  dypeo  fremuit,  diroaqite  deden 
^ra  aoooa,  quaasiaque  armis. exereitua  omnii 
Intonuere,  aimul  nemoroaa  remngiii  Ida. 
Qttoa  sonitos,  Granice,  tuum  ad  fiiiale  floeatoa. 
Persarumque  aciea  et  pictis  Medua  in  annai 
AgDovere  procul.  aolb  Darioa  ebomo 
Exailuit,  iatique  pavens  pnsaagia  ioiqui 
Noa  auditoio  fudit  vota  iirila  otab. 
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FORTUNE. 

FROM  THE  ITAUAN  OF  QUIDL 

A  LADT.  like  to  Juno  in  her  state, 

Upon  the  air  her  golden  trcaaci  streaming. 

And  with  celestial  eyes  of  asure  beaming, 
Enter'd  whilere  my  gate, 
Like  a  Barbarvp  Queen 

On  the  Euphrates  shore, 
In  purple  and  fine  hnen  was  she  pali'd, 
Nor  flower  nor  laurel  green. 

Her  tresses  for  their  garland  wore 
The  splendour  of  the  Indian  emerald. 
fiat  through  the  rigid  pride  and  pomp  unbending 

Of  beauty  and  of  haughtiness, 
Sparkled  a  flattery  sweet  and  condescending : 

And  from  her  inmost  bosom  sent. 
Came  accents  of  nuM  wondetoos  gentlenen, 

Officious  and  intent 
To  thrall  my  soul  in  soft  imprisonment 

And  **  Place,**  she  said,  **  thy  hand  within  my  hair. 

And  all  around  thou'lt  see 
Delightful  chances  fair 

On  golden  feet  come  dancing  unto  Ihee^ 
Mb  Jove's  daughter  shalt  thou  own, 

That  with  my  sister  Fate 

Sits  by  his  side  on  state 
On  the  eternal  throne. 
Great  Neptune  to  my  will  the  ocean  gives : 

In  vain,  in  well-appointed  strength  secure. 
The  Indian  and  the  Briton  strives 

The  assaulting  billows  to  endure ; 
Unless  their  flying  sails  I  guide 
IVhere  over  the  smooth  tide 
On  my  sweet  spirit's  wings  I  ride. 
1  banish  to  their  bound 
The  storms  of  dismal  sound. 
And  o'er  them  take  my  stand  with  foot  serene ; 
/        The  iEolian  caverns  under 

Hie  wings  of  the  rude  winds  I  chain. 

And  with  my  hand  I  burst  asunder 
The  fiery  chariot  wheels  of  the  hurricane : 

And  in  its  fount  the  horrid  restless  fire 

I  quench  ere  it  aspire 
To  Heaven,  to  colour  the  red  Comet's  train. 

**  This  is  the  hand  that  forged  on  Ganges*  shore 

The  Indians'  empire ;  1^  Omntes  set 
Tlie  royal  tier  the  Assyrian  wore ; 
Hang  jewels  on  the  brow  of  Babylon, 

By  Tigris  wreath'd  the  Persian's  coronet. 
And  at  the  Macedonian's  foot  bow'd  every  throne. 
It  was  my  lavish  gift. 

The  triumph  and  the  scmg 
Around  the  youth  of  Pella  loud  uplift. 

When  he  through  Asia  swept  along, 

A  torrent  swift  and  strong ; 

With  me,  with  me  the  Conqueror  ran 

To  where  the  Sun  his  golden  course  began ; 

And  the  high  Monarch  left  on  earth 

A  fiuth  unquestkm'd  of  his  heavenly  birth ; 
3i 


<  By  valour  mingled  with  the  Gods  above, 
And  made  o  glory  of  himself  to  his  great  fiither  Jove. 

•*  My  royal  spirits  oft 

Their  solemn  mystic  round 

On  Rome's  g^at  birth-day  wound : 
And  f  the  haughty  Eagles  sprung  aloft 
Unto  the  Star  of  Mars  upborne,  i 

Till,  poising  on  their  plumy  sails. 

They  'gan  their  native  vales 
And  Sabine  palms  to  scorn : 
And  I  on  the  seven  hills  to  sway 

That  Senate  House  of  Kings  convened. 
On  me  their  guide  and  stay 

Ever  the  Roman  counsels  lean'd 
In  danger's  lofty  way. 
I  guerdon 'd  the  wise  delay 
Of  Fabius  with  the  laurel  crown. 
And  hot  Marcellus'  fiercer  battle  tone; 
And  I  on  the  Tarpeinn  did  deliver 

Afric  a  captive,  and  through  me  Nile  flow'd 
Under  the  laws  of  the  grmit  Latin  river; 
And  of  his  bow  and  quiver 
The  P&rthian  rear'd  a  trophy  high  and  broad : 
The  Dacia^  fierce  inroad 
Against  the  gates  of  iron  broke, 
Taurus  and  Caucasus  endured  my  yoke: 
Then  my  vassal  and  my  slave 

Did  every  native  land  of  every  wind  become^ 

And  when  I  had  o'ercome 
All  earth  beneath  my  feet.  I  gave 

The  vanquish 'd  worid  in  one  great  gift  to  Rocne. 

**  I  know  that  in  thine  high  imagination. 

Other  daughters  of  Great  Jove 
Have  taken  their  Imperial  station. 

And  queen-like  thy  submissive  pesaioDS  move ; 
From  them  thou  hopest  a  high  and  godlike  ftle. 

From  them  thy  haughty  verse  presages 

An  everiasting  sway  o'er  distant  agea. 

And  with  their  glorious  rages 
Tliy  mind  intoxicate. 
Deems  't  is  in  triumphal  motion. 

On  courser  fleet,  or  winged  bark. 
Over  earth  and  over  ocean  ; 

While  in  shepherd  hamlet  dark 
Thou  I  i vest,  with  want  within,  and  raiment 
without ; 

And  none  upon  thy  state  hath  thrown 

Gentle  regard ;  I,  I  alone 
To  new  and  \ofiy  venture  call  thee  out ; 
Then  follow,  thuH  besought. 
Waste  not  thy  soul  in  thought ; 
Brooks  nor  sloth  nor  lingering 
The  great  moment  on  the  wing." 

"  A  blissful  lady  and  immortal,  bom 
F'rom  the  eternal  mind  of  Deitj 
(I  answer'd  bold  and  free). 
My  soul  hath  in  her  queenly  care; 
She  mine  imagination  doth  upbear. 

And  steeps  it  in  the  light  of  her  rich  mom. 
That  overshades  and  sicklies  all  thy  shining; 

And  though  my  lowly  hair 
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PrMiime  not  to  bright  crowni  of  thy  eDtwining, 

Yet  in  my  mind  I  bear 

Giflt  nobler  and  more  rare 
Thau  the  kingdoms  thou  canst  laTiah, 
Gifts  thou  canst  nor  give  nor  ravish : 
And  though  my  spirit  may  not  oompreheiMl 

Thy  chances  bright  and  fair, 
Yet  neither  doth  her  sight  oflend 

The  aspect  pale  of  miserable  care: 
Horror  to  her  is  not 

Of  this  coarse  raiment,  and  this  humble  cot; 
She  with  the  golden  Muses  doth  abide, 
And  oh !  the  darling  children  of  thy  pride 
Shall  then  be  truly  glorified, 
When  they  may  merit  to  be  wrapt  aroand 
With  my  Poesy's  eternal  sound.*' 

She  kindled  at  my  words  and  flamed,  aa  when 

A  cruel  star  hath  wide  dispraad 

Its  locks  of  bloody  red, 
She  burst  in  wrathful  menace  then  : 
**  Me  fears  the  Dacian,  the  band 

Of  wandering  Scythians  fears. 
Me  the  rough  mothers  of  Barbaric  kings; 
In  woe  and  dread  amid  the  rings  • 

Of  their  encircling  spears 
The  purple  tyrants  stand  ; 
And  a  shepherd  here  foriom 
Treats  my  profler'd  boons  with  soom. 
And  fears  he  not  my  wrath  T 
And  knows  he  not  my  works  of  scathe ; 
Nor  how  with  angry  foot  I  went. 
Of  every  province  in  the  Orient, 
Branding  the  bosom  with  deep  tracks  of  death  ? 

From  three  Empresses  I  rent 
The  tresses  and  imperial  wreath. 

And  bared  them  to  the  pitiless  element 
Well  I  remember  when  his  armed  grasp 

From  Asia  stretch'd.  rash  Xerzea  took  his  stand 
Upon  the  formidable  bridge  to  clasp 

And  manacle  sad  Europe's  trembling  hand: 
In  the  great  day  of  battle  there  was  I, 

Busy  with  myriads  of  the  Persian  slaughter. 
The  Salaminian  sea's  fair  face  to  dye. 

That  yet  admires  its  dark  and  bloody  water; 
Foil  vengeance  wreak'd  I  for  the  aflfront 
Done  Neptune  at  the  fetter'd  Hellespont. 

"  To  the  Nile  then  did  I  go. 

The  fatal  collar  wound 

The  fair  neck  of  the  Egyptian  Queen  around ; 
And  I  the  merciless  poison  made  to  flow 
Into  her  breast  of  snow. 
Ere  that  within  the  mined  cave, 

I  forced  dark  Afric's  valour  stoop 

Confounded,  and  its  dauntless  spirit  droop. 
When  to  the  Carthaginian  brave, 
With  mine  own  hanl,  the  hemlock  draught  I  give. 

''And  Rome  through  me  the  ravenous  flame 

In  the  heart  of  her  great  rival,  Carthage,  oast. 
That  went  through  Libya  wandering,  aaoom'd  ahttde, 
Till,  sunk  to  equal  shame. 


Her  mighty  enemy  at  last 
A  shape  of  mockery  was  made : 
Then  miserably  pleased. 
Her  fierce  and  ancient  vengesnot  she  eppaased; 
And  even  drew  a  sigh 

Over  the  ruins  vast 
Of  the  deep-hated  Latin  miijflaty. 
I  will  not  call  to  mind  the  horrid  aword 

Upon  the  Memphian  shore, 

Steep'd  treosonously  in  great  Pompey*a  goia , 
Nor  that  fw  rigid  Calo's  death  abborr'd ; 

Nor  that  which  in  the  hand  of  Bratua  won 
The  first  deep  colouring  of  a  Caeaar'a  blood. 
Nor  will  I  honour  thee  with  thy  high  mood 
Of  wrath,  that  kingdoms  doth  exterminale; 
Incapable  art  thou  of  my  greet  hate. 
As  my  great  glories.    Therefore  ahall  be  Ueoa 
Of  my  revenge  a  alighter  sign ; 
Yet  will  I  make  its  fearful  aound 
Hoarse  and  slow  rebound. 
Till  seem  the  gentle  pipings  low 
To  equal  the  fierce  truropet'a  braien  glow.** 

Then  sprang  she  on  her  flight. 

Furious,  and  at  her  call. 
Upon  my  cottage  did  the  atonna  alight. 

Did  hurricanes  and  thonden  fall. 
But  I,  with  brow  serene. 

Beheld  the  angry  hail 

And  lightning  flashing  pale. 
Devour  the  promise  green 

Of  my  poor  native  vale. 


THE  MERRY  HEART. 

I  woiTLD  not  from  the  wiae  raquiie 
The  lumber  of  their  learned  lora ; 
Nor  would  I  from  the  rich  deaire 
A  single  counter  of  their  store. 
For  I  have  ease,  aixl  I  have  heelth. 
And  I  have  spirits,  light  aa  air; 
And  mora  than  wisdom,  laore  than 
A  many  heart,  that  laugfaa  at  cue. 


At  once,  'tis  true,  two  'witching  egraa 
Surprised  me  in  a  luckleai 
Tum'd  all  my  mirth  to  kmely 
And  quite  subdued  my  better 
Yet  'twas  but  k>ve  eooJd  make  warn 
And  love  you  know  's  a  leaaoQ  fUr« 
And  much  improved,  aa  I  believe. 
The  meny  heart,  that  laogh'd  at  oh 


I 


So  now  from  idle 
I  make  the  good  I  anay  not  find ; 
Adown  the  stream  I  gently 
And  shift  my  sail  wirii  erery 
And  half  by  nature,  half  by 
Can  still  with  pliant  heart  prepare 
The  mind,  attuned  lo  every 
The  BMiry  heart  that 
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Yet,  wrap  me  in  yoar  tweetect  dream, 
Ye  locial  feelingB  of  the  mind, 
Give,  flometiraee  give,  yoar  tunny  gleam. 
And  let  the  rett  good-hamoar  find. 
Yet,  let  me  hail  and  welcome  give 
To  every  joy  my  lot  may  tbare. 
And  pleated  and  pleaaing  let  me  live 
With  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 


THE  TAKING  OF  TROY. 

OBORirS  FROM  THE  TR0ADI8  OF  XVUPIDB. 

A  BAD,  unwonted  long, 
O'er  llion.  Mute!  prolong. 
Mingled  with  lean  of  woe. 
The  funeral  descant  slow. 

I  too,  with  thriek  and  frantic  crjr. 
Take  up  the  diamal  melody; 
How,  loet  through  that  strange  fbur'Wheerd  car. 
Stem  Argo's  captive  chains  we  wear. 
What  time  the  Greek,  or  ere  he  fled 
Left  at  our  gate  the  armed  steed, 
Menacing  the  heavens  with  giant  height. 
And  all  with  golden  housings  bright 

Shouted  all  the  people  loud, 

On  the  rock-built  height  that  stood, — 

*'Come,"  they  sang,  and  on  they  preet^ — 

**Come,  from  all  our  toils  released. 

Lead  the  blest  image  to  the  shrine 

Of  her,  the  Jove  bom  Trojan  maid  divine  !** 

Lingered  then  what  timorous  maid  f 
Her  age  his  tardy  steps  delay'd;  — 
With  gladsome  shout,  and  jocund  song. 
They  drew  their  treacherous  &te  akmg! 
And  all  the  Phrygian  rout 
Through  every  gate  msh'd  out 
Oa  the  dangerous  gift  they  lead. 
The  beauty  of  th*  unyoked,  imm6rtal  steed. 
With  its  ambush'd  warrior  freight 
Argos*  pride  and  Ilion's  £ite. 
Round  the  stately  horse,  and  round 
Cord  and  cable  soon  they  wound; 
And  drag  it  on,  like  pinnace  dark 
Of  some  tall  and  stately  bark. 
To  the  temple's  marble  floor. 
Soon  to  swim  with  Trojan  gore. 

O'er  the  toil,  the  triumph,  spread 
Silent  night  her  curtain'd  shade; 
Bat  Libyan  pipes  still  sweetly  rang. 
And  many  a  Phrygian  air  they  sang; 
And  maidens  danced  with  airy  feet. 
To  the  jocund  measures  svi'eet 
And  every  house  was  blazing  bright 
As  the  glowing  festival  light 
Its  rich  and  purple  splendour  streamed. 
Where  the  mantling  wine-cup  gleam*d. 

But  I,  the  while,  the  palace-couns  aroand, 
HynuuDg  the  mountain  queen,  Jove'a  virgin  daughter, 


Went  with   blithe   dance,   and   music's   aprighdy 

sound, — 
When,  all  at  once,  the  frantic  crjr  of  slaughter 
All  through  the  wide  and  startled  city  ran! 
The  shudd'ring  infanta  on  their  mothers*  breasti 
Clung  with  their  hands,  and  cower*d  within  their  vests. 
Forth  atalk'd  the  mighty  Mars,  and  the  fell  work 

began, 
The  work  of  Pallas  in  her  ire!  — 
Then  round  each  waning  altar-flre. 
Wild  Slaughter,  drank  with  Phrygian  bkxxi. 
And  murtherous  Desolation  strew'd; 
Where,  on  her  couch  of  slumber  laid. 
Was  wont  to  rest  the  tender  maid, 
To  warrior  Greece  the  crown  of  triumph  gave. 
The  last  full  anguish  to  the  Phrygian  aJave! 


THE  SLAVE  SHIP. 


[Founded  on  the  rollowing  Tact :— "  The  c«w  of  the  Roimtr, 
mentioned  hj  Lord  Laotditwne.  A  drcedrni  opbthaknis  pre- 
vailed among  the  ilavee  on  board  this  abip,  which  was  eoai> 
municated  tp  the  crew,  m  that  Uiere  was  but  atiogle  awn  who 
could  tee  to  guide  the  TOiael  into  port." — QfUTt.  Rat,  voL 
96,  p.  71.]  

Olik  sightless  man,  unwont  art  thou. 

As  blind  men  use,  at  noon 
To  sit  and  sun  thy  tranquil  brow. 

And  hear  the  birds'  sweet  tune. 

There 's  something  heavy  at  thy  heart 

Thou  dost  not  join  the  pray'r ; 
Even  at  God's  word  thou  'It  writhe  and  atait, 

**0h!  man  of  God,  beware!" 

"  If  thou  didst  hear  what  I  could  say, 
'T  would  make  thee  doubt  of  grace. 

And  drive  me  from  God's  house  away. 
Lest  I  infect  the  place."  \ 

**  Say  on ;  there  *s  nought  of  human  ain, 
Christ's  blood  may  not  atone :" 

**Thou  canst  not  read  what  load 's  within 
This  desperate  heart."—**  Say  on.' 


t* 


**  The  skies  were  bright,  the  seas  were  calm. 

We  ran  before  the  wind. 
That  bending  Afric's  groves  of  palm. 

Came  fragrant  from  behind. 

**  And  merry  sang  our  crew,  the  cup 
Was  gaily  drawn  and  qua^Td, 

And  when  the  hollow  groan  came  up 
From  the  dark  holdi  we  laugh'd. 

'*  For  deep  below,  and  all  secure. 

Our  living  freight  was  laid. 
And  long  with  ample  oun,  and  sore. 

We  had  driven  our  awful  trade. 

"They  lay,  like  bales,  in  stifling  gkxMi. 

Man,  woman,  nursling  child. 
As  in  some  plague-strack  city's  tomb 

The  kiathaome  dead  are  piled. 
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"  At  one  tbort  giMt  of  that  dote  air 
Tbo  sickening  cheek  grew  pale ; 

We  lum'd  away^'t  was  all  oar  care. 
Heaven's  sweet  breath  to  inhale. 

**  *Mid  howl  and  yell,  and  shuddering  moan, 
The  scourge,  the  clanking  chain, 

The  cards  were  dealt,  the  dice  were  thrown, 
We  staked  our  share  of  gain. 

'*  Soon  in  smooth  Martinico's  covea 
Our  welcome  bark  shall  moor. 

Or  nndemeath  the  citron*groves 
That  wave  on  Cuba's  shore. 

**  *T  was  strsnge,  ere  many  days  were  gone, 

How  still  grew  all  below, 
The  wailing  babe  was  heard  alone. 

Or  some  low  sob  of  woe. 

**  Into  the  dusky  hold  we  gazed, 

In  heaps  we  saw  them  lie. 
And  dim,  unmeaning  looks  were  raised 

From  many  a  blood-red  eye. 


**  And  helpless  hands  were  groping  round 

To  catch  their  scanty  meal ; 
Or  at  some  voice's  well-known  sound. 

Some  well-known  touch  to  feel. 

"  And  still  it  spread,  the  blinding  plague 

That  seals  the  orbs  of  sight ; 
The  eyes  were  rolling,  wild  and  vague ; 

Within  was  black  as  night 

"  They  dared  not  move,  they  could  not  weep, 
They  could  but  lie  and  moan ; 

Some,  not  in  mercy,  to  the  deep. 

Like  damaged  wares,  were  thrown. 

"  We  cursed  the  dire  disease  that  spread, 
And  cross'd  our  golden  dream  ; 

Those  goldlesB  men  did  quake  with  dread 
To  hear  us  thus  blaspheme. 

"  And  so  we  drank,  and  drank  the  more. 
And  each  roan  pledged  his  mate; 

Here's  better  luck,  i'rom  Gambia's  shore, 
When  next  we  load  our  freight 

**  Another  morn,  but  one — the  bark 

Lurch'd  heavy  on  her  way— 
The  steersman  shriek'd,  *  Hell  *s  not  so  dark 

As  this  dull  murky  day.' 

**  We  look'd,  and  red  through  films  of  blood 

Glared  forth  his  angry  eye : 
Another,  as  he  mann'd  the  shroud, 

Came  toppling  from  on  high. 

**  Then  each  alone  his  hammock  made. 

As  the  wild  beast  his  lair, 
Nor  friend  his  nearest  friend  would  aid, 

In  dread  his  do6m  to  share. 

**  Yet  every  eve  some  eyes  did  cloae 

Upon  the  sunset  bright 
And  when  the  glorious  room  aroae, 

It  bore  to  them  no  light 


"Till  I.  the  only  man,  the  laat 

Of  that  dark  brotherhood. 
To  guide  the  helm,  to  rig  the 

To  tend  the  daily  food. 

**  I  felt  it  film,  I  felt  it  grow. 

The  dim  and  misty  scale, 
I  could  not  see  the  compass  now, 

I  could  not  see  the  sail. 

**  The  sea  was  all  a  wavering  fog. 

The  sun  a  hazy  lamp, 
As  on  some  pestilential  bog. 

The  wandering  wild-ftne  damp. 

"  And  there  we  lay,  and  on  we  drove. 
Heaved  up,  and  pitching  down ; 

Oh !  cruel  grace  of  Him  above. 
That  would  not  let  us  drown. 

*'  And  some  began  to  pray  for  fear. 

And  some  began  to  swear ; 
Methought  it  was  most  dread  to  tiear 

Upon  such  lips  the  prayer. 

**  And  some  would  fondly  speak  of  home. 
The  wife's,  the  infant's  kias ; 

Great  God !  that  parents  e'er  should  oqbm 
On  such  a  trade  as  this ! 

**  And  some  I  heard  plunge  down  beneath. 
And  drown — that  could  not  I : 

Oh!  how  my  spirit  yeam'd  for  death, 
Vet  how  I  fear'd  to  die! 

**  We  heard  the  wild  and  frantic  ahriek 

Of  starving  men  below. 
We  heard  them  strive  their  bonda  to  break, 

And  burst  the  hatches  now. 

*'  We  thought  we  heard  them  oo  the 
And  trampling  on  the  deck« 

I  almost  felt  their  blind  despair. 
Wild  grappling  at  my  neck. 

"  Again  I  woke,  and  yet  again. 

With  throat  as  dry  as  dust. 
And  famine  in  my  heart  and  brain. 

And, — speak  it  out  1  moat, — 

"  A  lawless,  execrable  thought 

That  scarce  could  be  witlwtaod. 

Before  my  loathing  fancy  brought 
Unutterable  food. 

**  No  more,  my  brain  can  bear  no  more.- 
Nor  more  my  tongue  can  tell ; 

I  know  I  breathed  no  air,  but  bore 
A  sick'ning  grave-like  smell. 

*'  And  all,  save  I  alone,  could  die — 
Thus  on  death's  verge  and  brink 

All  thoughtless,  feelingless,  could  lie — 
I  still  must  feel  and  think. 

*' At  length,  when  ages  had  pasa*d  o*ar. 

Ages,  it  seem'd,  of  night 
Thero  came  a  shock,  and  then  a  nmt 

Of  billowa  in  their  might 
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**I  know  not  how,  when  next  I  woke, 
The  namb  waves  wrapp*d  rae  round, 

And  in  my  loaded  ean  there  broke 
A  dizzy,  bubbling  toiind. 

"Again  I  woke,  and  living  men 
Stood  round — a  Christian  crew; 

The  first,  the  last,  of  joy  was  then. 
That  since  those  days  I  knew. 

"  I  've  been,  I  know,  since  that  black  tide. 
Where  raving  madmen  lay. 

Above,  beneath,  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  1  M  mad  as  they. 

**  And  I  shall  be  where  never  dies 
The  worm,  nor  slakes  the  flame, 

When  those  two  hundred  souls  shall  itse. 
The  judge's  wrath  to  claim. 

**rd  rather  rave  in  that  wild  loom 
Than  see  what  I  have  seen; 

I*d  rather  meet  my  final  doonw 
Than  be — where  I  have  been. 

"  Priest,  I  've  not  seen  thy  loathing  &oe, 
I  've  heard  thy  gasps  of  fear ; — 

Away — no  word  of  hope  or  grsce— 
I  may  not — will  not  hear!" 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

TWO  SONNETS. 
I. 

Lots  Thee !— oh,  Thou,  the  world's  eternal  Sire ! 
Whose  palace  is  the  vast  infinity, 
Time,  space,  height,  depth,  oh  God !  are  full  of  Thee, 
And  sun.eyed  seraphs  tremble  and  admire. 
Love  Thee ! — ^but  Thou  art  girt  with  vengeful  fire. 
And  mountains  quake,  and  banded  naticms  flee, 
And  terror  shakes  the  wide  unfathom'd  sea. 
When  the  heavens  rock  with  thy  tempestuous  ire. 
Oh, Thou!  too  vast  for  thought  to  comprehend. 
That  wast  ere  time, — shalt  be  when  time  is  o'er; 
Ages  and  worlds  begin — grow  old— and  end. 
Systems  and  suns  thy  changeless  throne  before, 
Oommenoe  and  close  their  cycles : — lost,  I  bend 
Td  earth  my  prostrate  soul,  and  shudder  and  adore ! 

11 
JLove  Thee!— oh.  clad  in  human  lowliness, 
— fn  whom  each  heart  its  mortal  kindred  knows — 
Our  flesh,  our  form,  our  tears,  our  pains,  our  woes,— 
A  lei  low- wanderer  o'er  earth's  wildemc 


Love  Thee !  whose  every  word  but  breathes  to  bl 
Through  Thee,  from  long-seal'd  lips,  glad  language 

flows; 
The  blind  their  eyes,  that  laugh  with  light,  unclose ; 
And  babes,  unchid.  Thy  garment's  hem  caress. 
— I  see  Thee,  doom'd  by  bitterest  pangs  to  die. 
Up  the  sad  hill,  with  willing  footsteps,  viove. 
With  scourge,  and  taunt,  and  wanton  agony. 
While  the  cross  nods,  in  hideous  gloom,  above. 
Though  all— «ven  there — be  radiant  Deity ! 
^-Speechless  I  gaze,  and  my  whole  soul  is  Lore ! 

3F 


DEBORAH'S  HYMN  OF  TRIUMPH. 

Thus  sang  Deborah  and  Barak,  son  of  Abiiioam» 

In  the  day  of  victory  thus  they  sang : 

That  Israel  hath  wrought  her  mighty  vengaaiice» 

That  the  willing  people  rush'd  to  battle. 

Oh,  therefore,  praise  Jehovah! 

Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  jre  princes ! 
I  to  Jehovah.  I  will  lif>  the  song, 
I  will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel ! 
Jehovah!  when  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir! 
When  thou  marchedst  through  the  fields  of  Edom ! 
Quaked  the  eorth,  and  pour'd  the  heavens. 
Yea,  the  clouds  pour'd  down  with  water: 
Before  Jehovah's  face  the  mountains  melted, 
That  Sinai  before  Jehovah's  face. 
The  God  of  Israel 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 

In  Jael's  days,  untrodden  were  the  highways. 

Through  the  winding  by-path  stole  the  traveller; 

Upon  the  plains  deserted  lay  the  hamlets, 

Even  till  that  I,  till  Deboreh  arose. 

Till  I  arose  in  Israel  a  mother. 

They  chose  new  gods: 
War  was  in  all  their  gates! 
Was  buckler  seen,  or  lance. 
'Moog  forty  thousand  sons  of  Innel  ? 

My  soul  is  yours,  ye  chiefs  of  Israel! 
And  ye,  the  self-devoted  of  the  peof^e,  ' 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  roc  ' 
Ye  that  ride  upon  the  snow-white  asses; 
Ye  that  sit  to  judge  on  rich  divans 
Ye  that  plod  on  foot  the  open  way. 
Come,  meditate  the  song. 

For  the  noise  of  plundering  archeis  by  the  wells  of 

water. 
Now  they  meet  and  sing  aloud  Jehovah's  righteoos 

acts; 
His  righteous  acts  the  hamlets  sing  upon  the  open 

plains. 
And  enter  their  deserted  galea  the  people  of  JehoTalk 

Awake,  Deborah !  awake ! 

Awake,  uplift  the  song! 

Barak,  awake!  and  lead  your  captives  captive, 

Thou  son  of  Abinoam ! 

With  him  a  valiant  few  went  down  against  the  mighty, 
With  me  Jehovah's  people  went  down  against  the 
strong. 

Tint  Ephraim.  from  the  Mount  of  Amalek, 
And  afler  thee,  the  bands  of  Bsnjsmin ! 
From  Machir  came  the  rulers  of  the  people. 
From  Zebulon  those  that  bear  the  manhal's  staflT; 
And  Issachar's  brave  princes  came  with  Debonth, 
Issachar,  the  strength  of  Barak : 
They  burnt  into  the  valley  on  his  footsteps. 
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By  Reuben't  fountains  there  was  deep  debating— 
Why  lafit  thou  idle.  Reuben,  'mid  thy  heid-rtaUaT 
Was  it  10  hear  the  lowing  of  thy  cattle  t 
By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating— 

And  Gilead  lingered  on  the  shores  of  Jordan— 
And  Dan,  why  dwell'd  he  among  his  ships  f— 
And  Asser  dweii'd  in  his  sea-shore  havens, 
And  sate  upon  his  rock  precipitous. 
But  Zebulon  was  a  death-defying  people. 
And  Napthali  from  off  the  mountain  heights. 

Came  the  kings  and  fought. 
Fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
By  Tannach,  by  Megiddo's  waters. 
For  the  golden  booty  that  they  won  not. 

From  the  heavens  they  fought  'gainst  Sisera, 
In  their  courses  fought  the  stars  against  him : 
The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  down. 
That  ancient  river  Kishon. 
So  trample  thou«  my  soul,  upon  their  might 

Then  stamp'd  the  clattering  hooft  of  prancing  hones 
At  the  flight,  at  the  flight  of  the  mighty. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Curse,  a  twofold  curse  upon  her  dastard  sons ; 
For  they  came  not  to  the  saocour  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  succour  of  Jehovah  'gainst  the  mighty. 

Above  all  women  blest  be  Jael, 

Heber  the  Kenite's  wife. 

O'er  all  the  women  blest,  that  dwell  in  tenia. 

Water  he  ask'd— she  gave  him  milk. 
The  curded  milk,  in  her  costliest  bowL 

Her  left  hand  to  the  nail  she  set. 
Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer- 
Then  Sisera  she  smote— she  clave  his  head 
8he  bruised— she  pierced  his  temples. 
At  her  feet  he  bow'd ;  he  fell ;  he  lay; 
At  her  feet  he  bow'd ;  he  fell ; 
Where  he  bow*d,  there  he  fell  dead. 

From  the  window  she  look'd  forth,  she  cried, 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice : 
**  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  T' 
Her  prudent  women  answer'd  her — 
Yea,  she  heiaelf  gave  answer  to  herself— 
**  Have  they  not  seized,  not  shared  the  spoil? 
Ono  damsel,  or  two  damsels  to  each  chief? 
To  Sisera  a  many-coloured  robe, 
A  many-coloured  robe,  and  richly  broider'd, 
Many-colour'd,  and  broider'd  round  the  neck." 

Thus  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah ; 

And  those  who  love  thee,  like  the  sun,  shine  forth, 

The  sun  in  all  its  glory.* 


DOWNFALL  OF  JERUSALEM;  FROM  THE 
BOOK  OF  JEREMIAH. 

How  solitary  doth  she  sit,  the  many-peopled  eitjr! 
She  is  become  a  widow,  the  great  among  tha  Natim; 
The  Queen  among  the  provinoaa.  how  ia  iha  tribotujf! 

Weeping— weeps ahe  all  the  nigfat;  the  tean  arsa 

her  cheeks ; 
From  among  all  her  lovers,  ahe  hath  no  oamfofltr; 
Her  friends  have  all  dealt  treechennialy ;  thejr  sis 

become  her  torn.  >•  li  ^ 


The  ways  of  Sum  moora:  none  oome  np  tober 
All  her  gates  are  desolate;  and  her  Priests  do  «gk; 
Her  viigini  wail!  herself;  ahe  ia  in  bittemew.    i  i 

He  hath  plnck'd  up  his  garden-hedge.  He  bath  d^ 

stroy'd  His  Temple ; 
Jehovah  hath  forgotten  made  die  aolemn  feast  sod 

Sabbath; 
And  in  the  heat  of  ire  He  hath  rejected  King  sod 

Priest 

The  Lord  his  altar  hath  dadain'd,  nbhoned  his  Holf 

piece, 
And  to  the  adversary's  hand  given  up  his  inhee 

walla; 
Our  foes  shout  in  Jehovah  Is  hooae,  aa  on  a  fostal  <%. 

ii.  7,8. 

Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  earth,  he  hath  bnhi 

throoghherbaia; 
Her  Monarch  and  her  Princea  are  now  anoQg  te 

Heathen; 
The  Law  hath  ceased ;  the  Prophets  find  no  nan 

ftota  Jehovah.  ii  KX 

My  eyes  do  fail  with  tears ;  and  trooUed  ars  mj 

bowels; 
My  heart's  blood  goshea  on  the  eerth,  for  the  du|b> 

ter  of  my  people ; 
Children  and  suckling  babea  lie  awocniqg  in  the 


*  Id  the  above  tramlation  an  aUempt  ia  made  to 
aoineibinR  like  a  rhf  thmical  flow.  It  adberea  to  the  oiif  ioal 
laoKuage,  cxrcptins  where  an  oceaaional  word  ia,  but  rarely, 
inaerted,  for  the  aake  of  penpieiiitjr. 


They  say  unto  their  Mbthera,  where  ia  com  and  wine? 
They  swoon  as  they  were  wounded,  in  the  dtf 

squares; 
While  glides  the  soul  away  into  their  Mother's  hmm 

il  11, 11 

Even  drsgons,  with  their  breaata  drawn  out,  givs  nrk 

unto  their  young ; 
But  cruel  is  my  people's  daughter,  aa  the  osHkh  ia 

the  desert; 
The  tonguea  of  socking  infonts  to  their  palatss  dssvi 

withthint 

Young  ehiMren  aric  for  bread,  and  no  man  bretb  it 

for  them; 
Those  that  fed  on  daintiea  are  deaolate  in  thesnee* 
Those  brought  up  in  acarlet,  even  tfaoae  emfance  tbt 

dongfaUl.  fv.aii& 
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Behold,  Jehovah,  think  to  whom  thoa  e*er  haet  deal*d 

thua! 
Heve  wooien  oTor  Mt  their  young,  bebei  fondled  in 

Iheirhandif 
Hato  Priett  and  Prophet  e*er  been  dain  in  the  Loid's 

Holy  place  ? 

In  the  ttreeta,  upon  the  ground,  lie  ilain  the  yoting 

and  old ; 
My  Tirgina  and  my  youth  have  fallen  by  the  aword  ; 
In  thy  wrath  thoo'it  elain  them,  dion  hatt  bad  no 

mercy. 

Tbou  bait  tommon'd  all  my  tenon,  m  to  a  aolemn 

feast; 
None  'scaped,  and  none  was  left  in  JeboTah's  day  <£ 

wiatb; 
All  that  mine  arms  have  borne  and  nofMd.  the  enemy 

hathshdn.  1180.1,8. 

Remember,  Lord  what  hath  be&llen. 

Look  down  on  our  reproach. 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  sfattgers. 

Our  home  to  foreigners, 
Our  water  have  we  drank  for  money. 

Our  fuel  bath  its  price—v.  1, 8, 3. 

We  stretch  our  hands  to  Egypt, 

Tb  Assyria  for  our  bread. 
At  our  life's  risk  we  gain  our  food. 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Our  skins  are  like  an  oven,  parched. 

By  the  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Blatrons  in  Sion  have  they  raviah'd, 

Virgin  in  Judah's  citiea. 
Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand. 

And  age  had  no  respect 
Toung  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill. 

Boys  fiunt  'neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  Elders  from  the  gate  have  ceased. 

The  jroong  men  from  their  music. 
The  crown  is  fiillen  from  her  head. 

Woe !  woe !  that  we  have  sinn*d. 
Tis  therefore  that  our  hearts  are  fiunt. 

Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim. 
For  Sion's  mountain  desolate, 

The  foxes  walk  on  it 


HTMNS  FOR  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

BKOOND  8UNOAT  IN  AOVKNT. 

The  cJiariot !  the  chariot !  its  wheels  roll  on  fire 
As  the  Lord  oometh  down  in  the  pomp  of  his  ire: 
Selinnoving  it  drives  on  its  pathway  of  doud, 
And  the  Heavens  with  the  burthen  of  Ckidhead  are 
bow'd. 

The  glory !  the  glory !  by  myriads  are  pour'd 
The  host  of  the  Angels  to  wait  on  their  Loid, 
And  the  glorified  saints  and  the  martyia  are  there. 
And  all  who  the  palm-wreath  of  victory 


From  the  sea,  fiom  the  land,  fim  tb*  iooth  and  the 

north. 
The  vast  generations  of  men  tra  eome  forth. 

The  judgment !  the  judgment !  the  thronea  are  all  set. 
Where  the  Lamband  the  white-vested  Elders  are  met! 
All  flesh  is  at  once  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  doom  oCetemity  bangs  on  His  word ! 

Oh  mercy !  oh  mercy !  look  down  from  above, 
Creator !  on  us  thy  sad  children,  with  love ! 
When  beneath  to  their  darkness  the  wicked  tiedrivci^ 
May  our  sanctified  souls  find  a  mansioQ  in  hesvan! 


The  trumpet !  the  trumpet!  the  dead  have  all  heard : 
Ld,  the  depths  of  the  stone<x)ver*d  chamel  are  aliir'd :  | 


rOUKTH  SUNDAY  AFTKR  EPiraAHT. 

Lou> !  Thou  didst  ariae  and  say 
To  the  troubled  waters  -  Ptoaoe," 

And  the  tempest  died  away, 
Down  they  sank,  the  foamy  aeaa ; 

And  a  calm  and  heaving  sleep 

Spread  o'ef  all  the  glassy  deep^ 

All  the  azure  lake  serene 

« 

Like  another  heaven  was  aeen .' 

Lord !  Thy  gracious  word  repeat 

To  the  billows  of  the  proud ! 
Quell  the  tyrant's  martial  heat. 

Quell  the  fierce  and  changing  crowd ' 
Then  the  earth  shall  find  repose 
From  its  restless  strife  and  foes; 
And  an  imaged  Heaven  appear 
On  our  world  of  darkness  here ! 


FIFTH  StTNDAT  AFlVa  KFIPBAlffTa 

Tm  angel  comes,  he  comes  to  reap 

The  harvest  of  the  Lord ! 
O'er  all  the  earth  with  fotal  sweep 

Wide  waves  his  flamy  sword.  . 

And  who  are  they,  in  sheaves  to  bide 
The  fire  of  Vengeance  boond ! 

The  tarss,  whose  rank  loniriant  pride 
Choked  the  foir  crop  arocmd. 

And  who  are  they,  leaeived  in  store 
God's  treasure-house  to  fill  ? 

The  wheat  a  hundred-foU  that  bore 
Amid  surrounding  ill. 

O  King  of  Mercy !  grant  us  power 

Thy  fiery  wrath  to  flee! 
In  thy  destroying  angel's  boor, 

O  gather  us  to  Thee ! 


QUINanAOBHU. 

Lord  !  we  sit  and  cry  to  Thee, 
Like  the  blind  beside  the  way : 

Make  our  darken'd  souls  to  see 
The  glory  of  thy  perfect  day ! 

Lord !  rebuke  our  sullen  night. 

And  give  Thyself  unto  our  sight ! 
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Loid !  we  do  not  uk  to  gue 
On  our  dim  and  earthly  ton; 

But  the  light  that  still  shall  blase 
When  every  itar  its  course  hath  ran : 

The  light  that  gilds  thy  blest  abode. 

The  glory  of  the  Lamb  of  God ! 


RCOND  BUNOAT  IN  LENT. 

Oh  help  us,  Lord !  each  hour  of  need 
Thy  heavenly  succour  give ; 

Help  us  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed, 
Elach  hour  on  earth  we  live. 

Oh  help  us,  when  our  spirits  bleed 

With  contrite  anguish  sore. 
And  when  our  hearts  are  cold  and  dead, 
-   O  help  us.  Lord,  the  more. 

O  help  us,  through  the  prayer  of  fiuth 

More  firmly  to  believe ; 
For  still  the  more  the  servant  hath. 

The  more  shall  he  receive. 

If  strangers  to  Thy  fold  we  call, 

Imploring  at  Thy  feet 
The  crums  that  from  Thy  table  ftll, 

Tis  all  we  dare  entreat 

But  be  it.  Lord  of  Mercy,  all, 
So  Thou  wilt  grant  but  this ; 

The  crums  that  from  Thy  table  fidl 
Are  light,  and  life,  and  bliss. 

Oh  help  us,  Jesus !  from  on  high, 
We  know  no  help  but  Thee ; 

Oh !  help  us  so  to  live  and  die 
As  thine  in  Heaven  to  be. 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  miyesty ! 
Hark !  all  the  tribes  Hosanna  cry ! 
Thine  humble  beast  puniues  his  road. 
With  palms  and  scatter'd  garments  strow'd ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die ! 

Oh  Christ !  Thy  triumphs  now  begin 

O'er  captive  death  and  nonquer'd  Sin! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
The  winged  squadrons  of  the  sky 
Look  down  with  sad  and  wondering  eyes^ 
To  see  the  approaching  sacrifice .' 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  m^esty ! 
Thy  last  and  fiercest  strife  is  nigh ; 
The  father  on  His  sapphire  throne 
Expects  His  own  anointed  Son ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  miyesty ! 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die ! 

Bow  Thy  meek  head  to  mortal  pain ! 

Then  take,  oh  God !  Thy  power,  and  reign ! 


GOOD  nUDAT. 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree. 
Faint  and  bleeding,  who  is  He? 
By  the  eyes  so  pale  and  dim. 
Streaming  blood  and  writhing  limb^ 
By  the  flesh  with  scourges  torn. 
By  the  crown  of  twisted  thorn. 
By  the  side  so  deeply  pierced. 
By  the  baflled  burning  thirst. 
By  the  drooping  death<dew'd  brow. 
Son  of  Mao!  'tis  Thou!  'tis  Thoa! 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree, 
Dread  and  awful,  who  is  He  ? 
By  the  sun  at  noornday  pale. 
Shivering  rucks,  and  rending  veil. 
By  earth  that  trembles  at  His  doom. 
By  yonder  saints  who  burst  their  f*^^h, 
By  Eden,  promised  ere  He  died 
To  the  felon  at  His  side. 
Lord !  our  suppliant  kne^  we  bow. 
Son  of  God !  't is  Thou!  'tis  Thou! 

Bound  upon  th'  accursed  tree. 

Sad  and  dying,  who  is  He? 

By  the  last  and  bitter  cry 

The  ghost  given  up  in  agony ; 

By  the  lifeless  body  laid 

In  the  chamber  of  the  dead ; 

By  the  moumers  come  to  weep 

Where  the  bones  of  Jesus  sleep ; 

Crucified!  we  know  Thee  now; 

Son  of  Man!  'tis  Thou!  'tis  Thoa* 

Bound  upon  th'  accursed  tree. 

Dread  and  awful,  who  is  He  T 

By  the  prayer  for  them  that  slew, 

**  Lord !  they  know  not  what  they  do!" 

By  the  spoil'd  and  empty  grave. 

By  the  souls  He  died  to  save. 

By  the  conquest  He  hath  won. 

By  the  saints  before  His  throne. 

By  the  rainbow  round  His  brow, 

Son  of  God !  't  is  Thou !  *t  is  Thou ! 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TEINITT. 

Lord!  have  mercy  when  we  strive 
To  save  through  "Thee  our  souls  alive' 
When  the  paroper'd  flesh  is  strong^ 
When  the  strife  is  fierce  and  long; 
When  our  wakening  thoughts  begin. 
First  to  loathe  their  cherish'd  sin. 
And  our  weary  spirits  foil. 
And  our  aching  brows  are  pale. 
Oh  then  have  mercy!  Lord! 

Lord!  have  mercy  when  we  lie 
On  the  restless  bed,  and  sigh. 
Sigh  for  Death,  yet  fear  it  still. 
From  the  thought  of  former  ill; 
When  all  other  hope  is  gone; 
When  our  course  is  almost  done: 
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When  the  dim  adyancing  gloom 

Telia  ua  that  our  hour  ia  come, 

Oh  then  have  mercy!  Lord! 

Lord!  have  mercy  when  we  know 
Firat  how  vain  thia  world  belowj 
When  the  earlteat  gleam  ia  giyen 
or  Thy  bright  but  diatant  Heaven! 
When  our  darker  thoughta  oppreaa, 
Doubia  perplet  and  Teara  diatrefli» 
And  our  aadden*d  apirita  dwell 
On  the  open  gatea  of  Hell, 
Oh  then  have  mercy!  Lord! 


BBTKBNTH  SUNDAY  AmE  TElNITr. 

When  our  heada  are  bow*d  with  wge, 
When  our  bitter  tears  o*er6ow ; 
When  we  mourn  the  loat,  the  dear, 
Gracioua  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

Ilioa  our  throbbing  fleah  haat  worn, 
Thou  our  mortal  grieft  haat  borne. 
Thou  haat  ahed  the  human  tear : 
Gracioua  Son  of  Mary,  hear! 

When  the  auUen  death-bell  toUa 
For  our  own  departed  aoula; 
When  our  final  doom  ia  near, 
Gracbua  Son  of  Mary,  hear! 

Thou  haat  bow'd  the  dying  head; 
11m>u  the  bk>od  of  life  haat  ahed ; 
Thou  haat  fill'd  a  mortal  bier: 
Gracioua  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

When  the  heart  ia  aad  within 
With  the  thought  of  all  ita  ain; 
When  the  spirit  ahrinka  with  fear, 
Graciooa  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

Thou  the  ahame,  the  grief  haat  known. 
Though  the  aina  were  not  thine  own. 
Thou  haat  deign'd  their  load  to  bear, 
Gracioua  Son  of  Mary,  hear! 


SEVKNTKENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Great  God  of  Hoats !  come  down  in  thy  glory! 

Shake  earth  and  heaven  with  thine  awful  tread : 
Seal  Thou  the  book  of  our  world 'a  dark  atory  t 

Sommon  to  judgment  the  quick  and  the  dead! 
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Great  God  of  Hoeta !  come  down  to  rule  o*er  m 
Long  have  we  pray'd  for  thy  peaceful  reign  t 

Change  thia  aad  earth  to  an  Eden  before  ns ; 
Make  it  the  manaion  of  bliaa  again ! 

Great  God  of  Hoeta !  the  dreadful,  the 
Come  and  aet  up  thy  kingly  Throne . 

Over  the  legiona  of  Hell  victorioua. 
Rule  in  the  world  of  thy  aainta  akoe ! 


ElOBTEENTU  aUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

When  God  came  down  fiom  Heav'n — the  liviog 
God' 

What  aigna  and  wondera  mark'd  hia  atately  way  f 
Brake  out  the  winda  in  muaic  where  He  trode  t 

Shone  o'er  the  heav*na  a  brighter,  aofter  dayf 

Tlie  dumb  began  to  apeak,  the  blind  to  aee, 
And  the  lame  leap'd,  and  pain  and  paleoeaa  fled ; 

The  moumer'a  aunken  eye  grew  bright  with  giee, 
And  from  the  tomb  awoke  the  wondering  dead ! 

When  God  went  back  to  heav'n — ^the  living  God- 
Rode  He  the  heavena  upon  a  fiery  carl 

Waved  aeraph-winga  along  hia  gloriooa  roadf 
Stood  atill  to  wonder  each  bright  wandering  ilarf 

Upon  the  croaa  He  hung,  and  bow'd  the  head, 
And  pray'd  for  them  that  amole,  and  them  tfait 
euiBt; 

And,  drop  by  drop,  hia  alow  lile-Uood  waa  ahed« 
And  hia  last  hour  of  aufiering  waa  hia  woist! 


TWENTIETH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lord,  have  mercy,  and  remove  ns 

Early  to  thy  place  of  rest. 
Where  the  heavens  are  cabn  above  ni^ 

And  as  calm  each  sainted  bresat! 

Holieat,  hear  ua!  by  the  anguiah 
On  the  croaa  Thou  didat  endure, 

Let  no  more  our  aad  hearta  languish 
In  thia  weary  vrorld  obacnre! 

Graciooa!  —  yet  if  our  repentance 

Be  not  perfect  and  aincere, 
Lord,  auapend  thy  fiital  sentence. 

Leave  ua  atill  in  aadneaa  heie! 

Leave  ua.  Saviour !  till  our  apirit 
From  each  earthly  taint  is  free, 

Fit  thy  kingdom  to  inherit, 
Fit  to  take  its  rest  with  Thee! 


THE 
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JHemoit  of  3o'hn  fSeato* 


The  short  career  of  John  Keats  was  marked  by 
the  development  of  powers  which  have  been  rarely 
exhibited  in  one  at  so  immaturcd  an  age.  He  had 
but  just  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year  when 
be  was  snotdiod  away  from  the  world,  and  an  end 
put  for  ever  to  a  genius  of  a  loAy  and  novel  order. 
Certain  party  critics,  who  made  it  their  object  to 
lacerate  the  feelings,  and  endeavor  to  put  down  by 
vituperation  and  misplaced  ridicule  every  effort 
which  emanated  not  from  their  own  servile  de- 
pendants or  followers,  furiously  attacked  the  wri- 
tings  of  Keats  on  tlieir  appearance.  Their  promise 
of  greater  excellence  was  unquestionable,  their 
beauties  were  obvious, — ^but  so  also  were  defects, 
which  might  easily  be  made  available  for  an  attack 
npon  the  author ;  and  which  certain  writers  of  tlie 
Quarterly  Review  instantly  seized  upon  to  gratify 
party  malice, — not  against  the  author  so  much  as 
mgainst  Iiis  friends.  The  unmerited  abuse  poured 
upon  Keats  by  this  periodical  work  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  his  end,  which  was  slowly  ap- 
proaching when  the  criticism  before-mentioned 
appeared. 

Tills  original  and  singular  example  of  poetical 
^rcnius  was  of  humble  descent,  and  was  born  in 
Moor  fields,  London,  October  29, 1796,  at  a  livery, 
•tables  which  had  belonged  to  liis  grandfather. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  Enfield,  under 
a  Mr.  Clarke,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond,  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.  The  son  of  his 
schoolmaster  Clarke  encouraged  the  first  germs  of 
the  poetical  feculty  which  he  early  observed  in  the 
young  poet,  and  bitroduced  lum  to  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the  means  of 
his  introduction  to  the  public  Keats  was  an  indl- 
▼idual  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  so  that  he  would 
betray  emotion  even  to  tears  on  hearing  a  noble 
action  recited,  or  at  the  mention  of  a  glowing 
thought  or  one  of  deep  pathos :  yet  botli  his  moral 
and  personal  courage  were  above  all  suspicion. 
His  health  was  always  delicate,  for  he  had  been 
a  seven  months*  child;  and  it  appears  that  the 
■ympioms  of  premature  decay,  or  rather  of  fragile 
vitality,  were  long  indicated  by  his  organixation, 
before  consumption  decidedly  displayed  itsel£ 

The  juvenile  productions  of  Keats  were  pub- 
lished in  1817,  the  author  being  at  that  time  in 
bis  twenty.first  year.  Hb  &vorite  sojourn  appears 
to  have  been  Hampstead,  the  loealitief  of  which 


village  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  afastractioiiii 
and  the  prompters  of  many  of  his  best  poetical 
productions :  most  of  his  personal  friends,  too,  re- 
sided m  the  neighborhood.  His  first  publiahed 
volume,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  was  nol 
above  mediocrity,  contained  passages  and  lines  of 
rare  beauty.  His  political  sentiments  difiering 
from  those  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  bemg  manly 
and  independent,  were  sins  never  to  be  forgiven ; 
and  as  in  that  party  work  literary  judgment  was 
always  dealt  out  according  to  political  coiigeniali* 
ty  of  feeling,  with  the  known  servility  of  its  wri- 
ters, an  author  like  Keats  had  no  chance  of  h^ang 
judged  fairly.  He  was  friendless  and  unknowiit 
and  could  not  even  attract  notice  to  a  just  oonn* 
plaint  if  he  appealed  to  the  public,  from  his  heukg 
yet  obscure  as  an  author.  Tliis  Gifford,  the  editor 
of  the  Quarterly,  well  knew,  and  poured  hhi  nuu 
lignity  upon  his  unoffending  victim  in  proportion 
as  he  was  conscious  of  the  want  of  power  in  the 
object  of  his  attack  to  resist  it.  A  scion  of  nobility 
might  have  scribbled  nonsense  and  been  certain 
of  applause ;  but  a  singular  genius  springing  up 
by  its  own  vitality  in  an  obscure  comer,  was  bj 
all  means  to  be  crushed. — Gifford  had  been  a  oob> 
bier,  and  the  son  of  the  livery-stable-keeper  was 
not  worthy  of  his  critical  toleration !  Thus  it  al- 
ways is  with  those  narrow-minded  persons  ¥dio 
rise  by  the  force  of  accident  from  rulgar  obscu- 
rity :  they  cannot  tolerate  a  brother,  much  less  su- 
perior power  or  genius  in  that  brother.  On  the 
publication  of  Keats*s  next  work,  **  Ekidymion,** 
Gifford  attacked  it  with  all  the  bitterness  of  which 
his  pen  was  capable,  and  did  not  hesitate,  before 
he  saw  the  work,  to  announce  his  intention  of 
doing  so  to  the  publisher.  Keats  had  endeavwed, 
as  much  as  was  consistent  with  independent  feel- 
ing, to  conciliate  the  critics  at  large,  as  may  bo 
obt<erved  in  Iiis  preface  to  that  poem.  He  merited 
to  be  treated  with  indulgence,  not  wounded  by  the 
envenomed  shafts  of  political  animosity  for  literary 
errors.  His  book  abounded  in  passages  of  tnis 
poetry,  which  were  of  course  passed  over ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cowardice  or  the 
cruelty  of  the  attack  upon  it,  most  deserve  ezeer»i 
tion.  Of  great  sensitiveness,  as  already  obserred, 
and  his  frame  already  touched  by  a  mortal  die* 
temper,  he  feH  his  hopes  withered,  and  his  ■!• 
tempts  to  obtain  honorable  publto  notice  fai  Ml 
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own  WMuitily  allotted  days  fnistratcd.  He  was 
nerer  to  mc  his  honorable  fame :  this  preyed  upon 
hii  spirit  and  hastened  liis  end,  as  has  been  alrea- 
dy noticed.  The  tliird  and  last  of  his  works  was 
the  little  volume  (his  best  work)  containing  «*  La- 
mia," ••Isabella,"  "The  Eve  of  St  Aggies,"  and 
»•  Hyperion." — ^That  he  was  not  a  finislicd  writer, 
must  be  conceded ;  tliat,  like  Ka^rner  in  Germany, 
he  gave  rich  promise  rather  than  matured  fruit, 
may  be  granted;  but  they  must  indeed  be  ill 
lodges  of  genius  who  are  not  delighted  with  what 
he  lofl,  and  do  not  sec  tliot,  had  he  lived,  he  might 
nave  worn  a  wrcatli  of  renown  which  time  would 
not  easily  have  withered.  Ills  was  indeed  an  •*  un- 
toward  fate,"  as  Byron  observes  of  him  in  the 
eleventh  canto  of  •*  Don  Juan." 

For  several  years  before  his  death,  Keats  had 
ielt  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  him  was 
mortal, — ^that  the  agents  of  decay  were  at  work 
upon  a  body  too  imperfectly  organized,  or  too 
feebly  constructed  to  sustain  long  tlie  fire  of  exist- 
ence. He  had  neglected  his  own  health  to  attend 
a  brother  on  his  death-bed,  when  it  would  have 
been  far  more  prudent  that  he  had  recollected  it 
was  necessary  he  should  take  care  of  himself. 
Under  the  bereavement  of  this  brother  he  was 
combating  his  keen  feelings,  when  the  Zoilus  of 
the  Quarterly  so  ferociously  attacked  him.  The 
excitement  of  spirit  was  too  much  for  his  frame  to 
sostain ;  and  a  blow  from  another  quarter,  coming 
about  the  same  time,  sliook  him  so  nmch,  that  he 
told  a  friend  with  tears  •*  his  heart  was  breaking." 
—He  was  now  persuaded  to  try  the  climate  of 
Italy,  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  no  more  to 
Hope  for  in  their  own ;  but  which  is  commonly  de- 
layed until  the  removal  onlv  leads  the  traveller  to 
the  tomb.  Thither  he  weni  to  die.  He  was  ac- 
companied Dy  Mr.  Severn,  an  artist  of  considerable 
talent,  wxll  known  since  in  Rome.  Mr.  Severn 
was  a  valuable  and  attached  friend  of  tlie  poet ; 
and  they  went  first  to  Naples,  and  tlirnce  journey- 
ed to  Rome, — where  Keats  closed  his  eyes  on  the 
world  on  tiic  24t}i  of  February,  1821.  lie  wished 
ardently  for  death  before  it  came.  The  springs  of 
vitality  were  lefl  nearly  dry  long  before ;  his  lin- 
gering as  he  did  astonished  his  medical  attendants. 
His  sufiferings  were  great,  but  he  was  all  resigiuu 
tion.  He  said,  not  long  before  he  died,  tliat  he 
**  felt  the  flowers  grow^ing  over  him." 

On  the  examination  of  his  body,  pott  mortem^ 
by  his  physicians,  they  found  that  life  rarely  so 
kng  tenanted  a  body  shattered  as  his  was:  his 
lungs  were  welKnigh  annihilated. — His  remains 
were  deposited  in  tlie  cemetery  of  tlio  Protestants 
at  Rome,  at  the  loot  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius,  near  tlie  Porta  San  Paob,  where  a  white 
marble  tombstone,  bearing  the  following  inscrip. 
tion,  turmounted  by  a  lyre  in  ha$90  relievo^  hat 
been  erected  to  his  memory : — 


This  Grave 
contains  all  that  was  mortal 

of  a 

YOUNG  ENGLISH  POET, 

w1k>. 

on  hit  death-bed, 

in  the  hittenieft  of  his  heart 

at  the  malicious  power  of  his  enemies, 

dosirwl 

these  words  to  be  engraved  on  his  tombstone— 

HERE  LlKli  OXB 
WnOSB  RAMK  WAS  WRIT  IN  WATUt. 

Feb.  S4th,  lifil. 

The  physiognomy  of  tlic  young  poet  indieife^ 
his  character.  Sensibility  was  predominant,  but 
tlicrc  was  no  deficiency  of  power.  His  fisatnrai 
were  well-defined,  and  delicately  susceptible  cC 
every  impression.  His  e^'cs  were  large  and  dark, 
but  his  cheeks  were  sunk,  and  his  face  pale  whea 
he  was  tranquil.  His  hair  was  of  a  brown  color, 
and  curled  naturally.  His  head  was  small,  and 
set  upon  broad  high  shoulders,  and  a  body  dispro- 
portionately large  to  his  lower  limbs,  which,  how- 
ever,  were  well-made.  Ilis  stature  was  low ;  aad 
liis  hands,  says  a  friend  (Mr.  L.  Hunt),  wtic 
faded,  having  prominent  veins — which  he  wooM 
look  upon,  and  pronounce  to  belong  to  one  whs 
had  seen  fifty  years.  His  tempter  was  of  the  |fCD- 
tlest  description,  and  he  felt  decfily  all  favor«  con- 
ferred upon  him :  in  fact,  hn  was  one  of  those 
marked  and  rare  characters  which  genius  stuufu 
from  tlieir  birtli  in  her  own  moiild;  and  whose 
early  consignment  to  the  tomb  has,  it  is  most 
probable,  deprived  the  world  of  works  calculated 
to  deliglit,  if  not  to  astonish  mankind— of  proda& 
tions  to  which  every  congenial  spirit  and  kind 
quality  of  the  human  heart  would  have  duw 
homage,  and  confessed  tlie  power.  It  is  to  be  b- 
mented  that  such  promise  should  ha\*c  been  to 
prematurely  blighted. 

Scattered  through  the  writings  of  Keats  will 
be  found  passages  which  come  home  to  c\try 
bosom  alive  to  each  nobler  and  kindlier  fcoIin|r  of 
the  himian  heart    There  is  much  in  them  to  be 
corrected,  much  to  be  altered  tor  the  better ;  but 
there  are  sparkling  gems  of  the  first  lustre  cvcrr- 
where  to  be  found. ,  It  is  strancc,  tliat  in  eivilivd 
societies  writings  should  be  judged  of^  not  by  tbf  ir 
merits,  but  by  the  faction  to  which  tlieir  anthnr 
belongs,  though  their  productions  may  be  soltlj 
confined  to  subjects  the  most  remote  from  cositro 
versy.    In  England,  a  party -man  must  yickl  m 
every  thing  to  the  opinions  and  dogmatism  of  his 
caste.    He  must  reject  truths,  pervert  reason,  mi'' 
represent  all  things  coming  from  an  opponent  cC 
another  creed  in  religion  or  politics.   Such  a  ftaL 
of  virulent  and  lamentablo  narrow-mindednesi,  i> 
the  most  certain  that  can  exist  for  Uighting  the 
tender  blotsoms  of  genius,  and  blasting  the  inno* 
cent  and  vittiXNu  hopes  of  the  young  aapiranl  af- 
ter honett  ftme.   It  is  not  neoeMarj  that  a  jmatg 
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and  ardent  mind  avow  principles  hostile  to  those 
who  set  up  for  its  enemies— if  he  be  but  the  friend 
of  a  friend  openly  opposed  to  them,  it  is  enough ; 
and  the  worst  is,  that  the  hostility  displayed  is 
neither  hmited  by  truth  and  candor,  sound  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  humanity,  or  honorable  feeling : 
it  fights  with  all  weapons,  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
light,  by  crafl,  or  in  any  mode  to  obtiMn  its  bitter 
objects.  The  critics  who  hastened  the  end  of 
Keats,  had  his  works  been  set  before  them  as  being 
those  of  an  unknown  writer,  would  have  acknow- 
ledged their  talent,  and  applauded  where  it  was 
due,  for  their  attacks  upon  him  were  not  made 
firom  lack  of  judgment,  but  from  wilful  hostility. 
One  knows  not  how  to  characterize  such  demonia- 


cal insincerity.  Keats  belonged  to  a  school  of 
politics  which  they  from  their  ambush  anathema- 
tized:— hence,  and  hence  alone,  their  malice  to- 
wards him. 

Keats  was,  as  a  poet,  like  a  rich  fruit-tree  ^ich 
the  gardener  has  not  pruned  of  its  luxuriance : 
time,  had  it  been  allotted  him  by  Heaven,  would 
have  seen  it  as  trim  and  rich  as  any  brother  of  the 
garden.  It  is  and  will  ever  be  regretted  by  the 
readers  of  his  works,  that  he  lingered  no  longer 
among  living  men,  to  bring  to  perfection  what  he 
meditated,  to  contribute  to  British  literature  a 
greater  name,  and  to  delight  the  lovers  of  true 
poetry  with  the  rich  mekxly  of  his  musically  em* 
bodied  thoughts. 
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INSCRIBED  TO  THE  MEHOBT  OF  THOMAS  CHATTEETON. 


Tbt  itnetdidi  ■Mtre  of  an  Antiqm  Song. 


PREFACE. 


Knowing  within  mynelf  the  manner  in  which  dib 
Poem  has  been  produced,  it  ia  not  without  a  feeling 
cf  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  quite  clear  to  the 
reader,  who  must  soon  perceiye  great  inexperience, 
immaturity,  and  every  error  dem^ng  a  feveriah  at- 
tempt, rather  than  a  deed  accompliahed.  The  two 
fint  bookn,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible 
are  not  of  such  completion  as  to  warrant  their  passing 
the  press ;  nor  should  they,  if  I  thought  a  year's  caa- 
tigation  would  do  them  any  good ; — it  will  not :  the 
foundations  are  too  sandy.  It  is  just  that  this  youngster 
should  die  away :  a  sad  thought  for  me,  if  I  had  not 
aome  hope  that  while  it  is  dwindling  I  may  be  plot- 
ting, aiMi  fitting  myself  for  verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuously,  and 
nny  deserve  a  punishment :  but  no  feeling  man  will 
Tie  ibrwani  to  inflict  it :  he  will  leave  me  alone,  with 
tfio  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  the 
frilure  in  a  great  object.  This  is  not  written  with 
the  least  atom  of  purpose  to  forestall  criticisms  of 
coarse,  but  from  the  desire  I  have  to  conciliate  men 
who  are  competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look  with  a 
jealous  eye,  to  the  honor  of  English  litemtore. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  ma* 
tare  imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a 
wpmce  of  lifo  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  lei^ 
Bent,  the  character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  mi- 
eertain,  the  ambition  thick4dghted :  thence  proceed 
aawdushness,  and  all  the  thousand  bitten  which 
Ifaoae  men  I  speak  of,  must  necessarily  taste  in  going 
orer  the  following  pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the 
beautiful  mythology  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  hrightp 
neaa:  for  I  wish  to  try  once  more,  before  I  bid  it 
Arewell. 


TooiciioirrB,  AfHl  10, 1818. 
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BOOKL 

A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathinf 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  th'  inhuman  deardi 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-dorken'd  ways 

Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  all, 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 

From  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  mooo. 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daflfodilf 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in ;  and  dear  rilli 

That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 

'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest  brake. 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  bloomt- 

And  such  too  b  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 

We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead ; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read : 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 


Nor  do  we  merely  foel  theae  easeneea 
For  one  short  hour ;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  sooa 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon. 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast. 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'l 
Hmt  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 
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Therefore,  'tis  wiih  full  happinem  that  I 
Will  trace  the  atory  of  Kndyniion. 
The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  frcf>h  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys :  so  I  will  begin 
^ow  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din ; 
Kow  while  the  early  budders  are  just  new, 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  forests ;  while  the  willow  traili 
Its  delicate  amber ;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.     And,  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  I  '11  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours, 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bowerHi 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  ho{)o  to  write. 
Before  the  daisies,  vermeil  rimm'd  and  white, 
Hide  in  deep  herbage ;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary, 
See  it  half  finish'd :  but  let  Autumn  bold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness: 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  dresi 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may  speed 
Easily  onward,  thorough  llowcrs  and  weed. 


Upon  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest ;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into  overhanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruits. 
And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequestcr'd  deep, 
Where  no  man  went ;  and  if  from  shepherd's  keep 
A  lamb  stray 'd  far  adown  those  inmost  glens. 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content. 
Over  the  hills  at  every  nightfall  went. 
Among  the  shepherds  't  was  believed  ever. 
That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  pess'd  unworried 
By  any  wolf,  or  pard  with  prying  head, 
Until  it  came  to  some  im  footed  plains 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan :  ay,  great  his  gains 
Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.  Paths  there  were  many. 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny. 
And  ivy  banks ;  all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches :  who  could  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above. 
Edged  round  with  dark  tree-lops  7  through  which  a 

dove 
Would  of\en  beat  its  wings,  and  oflen  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 


Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  buddeil  newly ;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  fairy  fantasies  to  strew 
Daisi<«?  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve. 
And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 
For  'twas  the  mom:  Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 


Of  brightness  so  unsullied,  that  therein 
A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Oblivron,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds :  rain-scented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wootng  sud; 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  springs  had  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  gnm ; 
Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  warn 
Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  tenfold. 
To  feel  this  sunrise  and  its  glories  old. 

Now  while  the  silent  workings  of  the  dawn 
Were  bumest,  into  that  selfnNiroe  lawn 
All  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries,  there  sped 
A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded  ; 
Who,  gathering  round  the  altar,  fl«em*d  to  pry 
Earnestly  round  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday :  nor  had  they  waited 
For  many  moments,  ere  their  ears  were  sated 
With  a  faint  breath  of  music,  which  ev'n  then 
Fiird  out  its  voice,  and  died  away  again. 
Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 
Its  airy  swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave. 
To  light-hung  leaves,  in  smoothest  echoes  fareakinf 
Through  copse-clad  valleys,— ere  their  death,  o'a 

taking 
Tlie  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely 


And  now,  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye,  there  gliinmer'd  light 
Fair  faces  and  a  rush  of  garments  white 
Plainer  and  plainer  showing,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  they  all  pest. 
Making  directly  for  the  woodland  altar. 
O  kindly  muse !  let  not  my  weak  tongue  falttf 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company. 
Of  their  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee  : 
But  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmew 
My  soul ;  that  1  may  dare,  in  wayfaring 
To  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  sing 

Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced  ahn^ 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  shepherd's  song; 
Each  having  a  white  wicker  over-brimm'd 
With  April's  tender  >-oungling8 :  next,  well  triiiB*4 
A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunburnt  looks 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books ; 
Such  as  sat  listening  round  Apollo*s  pipe. 
When  the  great  dei^y,  for  earth  loo  npe, 
Let  his  divinity  o'erflowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Theeaaly : 
Some  idly  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  gruaild 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes :  close  after  these. 
Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 
A  venerable  priest  full  soberly. 
Begirt  with  ministering  looks :  alway  his  ep 
Stedfast  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept. 
And  afler  him  his  sacred  vestments  swepL 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  aiilk-«faili 
Of  mingled  wine,  out-sparkling  genennis  Ught; 
And  in  his  leA  he  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could  goU* 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Than  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  fiom  the  riH 
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ead,  crown'd  with  beechen  wreath, 
9  a  poll  of  ivy  in  tlie  teeih 
hoar.    Then  came  another  crowd 
xlt,  lining  in  duo  time  aloud 
B  of  tlie  ditty.    A  Her  them  appear'd, 
1  by  o  multitude  that  rcar'd 
n  to  the  eloudH,  a  fair  wrought  car 
ng  BO  as  scarce  tu  mar 
»m  of  three  steedi  of  dapple  brown : 
therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 
>  throng.    His  youtli  was  fully  blown, 
ke  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown ; 
lose  simple  times,  his  garments  were 

I  icing's :  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare, 
a  silver  bugle,  and  between 
knees  there  lay  a  boor-epear  keen. 
IS  on  his  countenance ;  he  seem'd, 

II  lookers-on,  like  one  who  dream'd 
i  in  groves  Elysian : 

tvere  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 

trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 

lat  oflentimes  the  reins  would  slip 

is  forgotten  hands :  then  would  they  tigh, 

of  yeilow  leaves,  of  owlets'  cry, 

pd  solemnly. — Ah,  woU-a-day, 

d  our  young  Endymion  pine  away  ! 

i  assembly,  in  a  circle  ranged, 

I  round  the  shrine :  each  look  was  changed 

veneration :  women  meek 
heir  sons  to  silence ;  while  each  cheek 
>loom  puled  gently  for  slight  fear, 
too,  without  a  forest  peer, 
i,  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed  face, 

brothers  of  the  mountain  chase. 
*  all,  the  venerable  priest 

with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least, 
lifting  up  his  aged  handifi, 
?  he :  "  Men  of  Latmos !  shepherd  bonds ! 
e  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks : 
escended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
op  your  mountains ;  whether  come 
•ys  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb; 
nr  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  Btirs 
iclls  lightly,  and  where  prickly  furze 
1  gold ;  or  ye,  whose  precious  charge 
ir  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge, 
How  reeds  are  touch'd  with  sounds  forlorn 
I  echoes  of  old  Triton's  horn  : 
id  wives !  who  day  by  day  prepare 
with  needments,  for  the  mountain  air ; 

gentle  girls  who  foster  up 
lambs,  and  in  a  little  cup 
lioice  honey  for  a  favor'd  youth : 
-  one  attend  !  for  in  good  truth 
are  wanting  to  our  great  god  PaiL 
r  lowing  heifers  sleeker  than 
len  mushrooms  ?    Are  not  our  wide  plains 
vith  countless  fleeces?  Have  not  raina 
er  April's  lap?  No  howling  sad 
r  fearful  ewes ;  and  we  have  bad 
ity  from  Endymion  our  lord, 
is  glad  :  the  merry  lark  has  pour'd 
ong  against  yon  breezy  sky, 
ds  80  clear  o'er  our  solemnity.*' 

ding,  on  the  shrine  he  heap*d  a  ipire 
I  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire  ,* 
3H 


Anon  he  sfain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honor  of  the  shepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and  while 
Bay  leavea  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant  pile, 
And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparkling  bright 
'Neath  smothering  parsley,  and  a  hazy  light 
Spread  grayly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang : 


**  O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  {wacefulness ; 
Who  lovest  to  see  tlie  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruflled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearbn 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now. 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 
Hear  us,  great  Pan ! 


*'0  thou,  tor  whose  soul-mothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'roong  myrtles. 
What  time  thou  wonderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmuascd  realms :  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  io^Mloom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;  yellow-^iricd  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  lairest  blossom 'd  beans  and  |xippied  com ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn. 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  crecpuig  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings;  yea.  the  fresh  budding  yeai 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near, 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  ibrester  divine ! 


**  Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  satyr  fliea 
For  wilUng  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-elecping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 
And  gather  up  all  fancifuUest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  liidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping , 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir-cones  browu— 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Hear  ua,  O  satyr  king ! 

**  O  ffeaikener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating :  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsman :  Breather  round  our  fiuYi. 
To  keep  off  mildewa,  and  all  weather  hanm  t 
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Strango  ministrant  of  undetfchbed  soundi, 
That  come  a-«wooiiiiig  over  hollow  groimd% 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moon : 
Dread  opene'  of  the  mysterioua  doon 
Leading  to' universal  knowledge — tee, 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vo¥ra 
With  lea\  es  about  tlieir  brows ! 

"  Be  still  the  unimaginable  kxlge 
For  solitary  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourn  of  Heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  still  the  leaven. 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth, 
Gives  it  a  (ouch  ethereal — a  new  birth: 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between  ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  F^ean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean ! " 

Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  close, 
A  shout  from  the  whole  multitude  arose, 
That  linger'd  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoals 
Of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine, 
Young  comiKmies  nimbly  began  dancing 
To  iJie  swift  treble  pipe,  and  humming  string. 
Aye,  those  foir  Uving  forms  swam  heavenly 
To  tum»8  forgotten — out  of  memory : 
Ffiir  creatures!  whose  young  childrcns*  children  bred 
Thermoj)ylnj  its  heroes — not  yet  dead, 
But  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful. 
High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  lirei-friiits — they  danced  to  weariness, 
Anu  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  press 
The  hillotrk  turf,  and  caught  tlio  latter^nd 
Of  some  stRingc  hislor)',  potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  from  ibt  bodily  tenement. 
Or  they  might  watch  the  quoit-pitchers,  intent 
On  either  side ;  pitying  the  sad  death 
Of  Hyacinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him, — Zephyr  penitent, 
Who  now,  ere  Phrcbus  mounts  the  firmament. 
Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  archers  loo,  upon  a  wider  plain, 
Beside  the  feathery  whizzing  of  the  shaft. 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring,  and  the  raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash  top, 
Caird  up  a  thousand  thoughts  to  envelop 
Those  who  would  watch.  Perhaps,  the  trembling  knee 
And  frantic  gape  of  lonely  !Viobe, 
Poor,  lonely  Niobe !  when  her  lovely  young 
Were  dead  and  gone,  and  her  caressing  tongue 
Lay  a  lost  thing  upon  her  paly  lip, 
And  very,  very  deadliness  did  nip 
Her  motherly  cheeks.    Aroused  from  this  sad  mood 
By  one,  who  at  a  distance  loud  halloo'd, 
Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  rlie  air. 
Many  might  after  brighter  visions  stare : 
After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaze 
Toaing  about  on  IMeptune'i  restlen  ways, 


Until,  from  the  horiaon*a  Tsulfed  nde. 

There  shot  a  golden  splendor  £u  md  wUe, 

Spangling  those  million  poatiDga  of  tht  briai 

With  quivering  ore :  't  waa  even  an  awfol 

From  the  exaltation  of  Apollo'a  bow ; 

A  heavenly  beacon  in  their  dreary  woe. 

Who  thus  were  ripe  for  high  contemplating; 

Might  turn  their  steps  towards  the  sober  n^ 

Where  sat  Endymion  and  the  aged  priest 

'Mong  shepherds  gone  in  eld,  whose  kwka  i 

The  silvery  setting  of  their  mortal  star. 

There  they  discoursed  upon  the  fragUe  bar 

That  keeps  us  from  our  homes  ethereal ; 

And  what  our  duties  there :  to  nightly  cmXk 

Vesper,  the  beauty-crest  of  siunmer  weather; 

To  summon  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 

For  the  sun's  purple  couch ;  to  emulate 

In  ministering  the  potent  rule  of  iiite 

With  speed  of  fire-taird  exhalaiiona ; 

To  tint  her  pallid  cheek  with  bloom,  who  con 

Sweet  poesy  by  moonlight :  besides  these, 

A  world  of  other  unguess'd  olBcca. 

Anon  they  wander'd,  by  divine  convene, 

Into  Elysium ;  >-ying  to  reheoiM 

Elach  one  his  own  anticipated  biisa. 

One  felt  heartpcertain  that  he  could  not  mis 

His  quick-gone  love,  among  fair  blossomed  boo^ 

Where  e\-ery  zephyr^igh  pouts,  and  endows 

Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming 

Another  wish'd,  'mid  that  eternal  spring. 

To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  feathery  soils. 

Sweeping,  eye-earnestly,  through  almond  \-aIei: 

Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the  smooth  i 

And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples  bind; 

And,  ever  after,  through  those  regions  be 

His  messenger,  his  little  Mercury. 

Some  were  athirst  in  soul  to  see  again 

Their  fellow-huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  charopaigB 

In  times  long  past ;  to  sit  with  them,  and  talk 

Of  all  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk ; 

Comparing,  joyfully,  their  plenteous  stores 

Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moon. 

Benighted,  close  they  huddled  from  the  coid. 

And  shared  their  fomish'd  scripa.    Thus  all  ooMgU 

Their  fond  imaginations, — saving  him 

Whose  eyelkls  curtain'd  up  their  jewels  dim, 

Endymion :  yet  hourly  had  he  striven 

To  hide  the  cankering  venom,  that  had  riven 

His  fainting  recollections.    Now  indeed 

His  senses  had  swoon'd  off:  he  did  not  heed 

The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whisper*  low. 

Or  the  old  eyes  dissolving  at  his  woe. 

Or  anxious  caWs,  or  close  of  trembling  palmi, 

Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embakns: 

But  in  the  self-same  fixed  trance  he  kepc. 

Like  one  who  on  the  earth  had  never  stepC 

Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  nmn^ 

Frozen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 


Who  whispers  him  to  pantingly  and  don  f 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister :  of  all  thon. 
His  friends,  the  dearest.    Hushing  sign  she 
And  breathed  a  nster*s  sorrow  to  penoade 
A  yielding  up,  a  cradh'ng  on  her  care. 
Her  eloquence  did  breathe  away  the  comt 
She  ltd  him,  like  aome  miJFHghi  spirit 


ENDYMION. 


Cf  htppy  changes  in  emphatic  dreaim, 
Aking  a  path  between  two  little  ttreanu, — 
Guarding  his  forehead,  with  her  round  elbow, 
From  low-grown  branches,  and  his  footsteps  slow 
From  stumbling  over  stumps  and  hillocks  small ; 
Until  they  came  to  where  these  streamlets  fidl. 
With  mingled  bubblings  and  a  gentle  rush. 
Into  a  hver,  clear,  brimful,  and  flush 
With  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky. 
A  little  shallop  floating  there  hard  by. 
Pointed  its  beak  over  the  fringed  bank ; 
And  swn  it  lightly  dipt,  and  rose,  and  sank, 
And  dipt  again,  with  the  young  couple's  weight, — 
Fbona  guiding,  through  the  water  straight. 
Towards  a  bowery  island  opposite ; 
Which  gaining  presently,  she  steered  light 
Into  a  shady,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove. 
Where  nested  was  an  arbor,  overwove 
By  many  a  summer's  silent  Angering ; 
TV>  whose  cool  bosom  she  was  used  to  bring 
Her  playmates,  with  their  needle  broidery. 
And  minstrel  memories  of  times  gone  by. 


So  she  was  gently  glad  to  see  him  laid 
Under  her  favorite  bower's  quiet  shade. 
On  her  own  couch,  new  made  of  flower  leavet, 
Dried  carefully  on  the  cooler  side  of  sheaves 
When  last  the  sun  his  autumn  tresses  shook. 
And  the  tann'd  harvesters  rich  armfuls  took. 
Soon  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest : 
Bnt,  ere  it  crept  upon  him,  he  had  prest 
Peona's  busy  hand  against  his  lips. 
And  still,  a-sleeping,  held  her  finger-tips 
In  tender  pressure.     And  as  a  willow  keeps 
A  patient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
Windingly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  peace :  bo  that  a  whispering  blade 
Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bustling 
Down  in  the  blue-bells,  or  a  wren  light  rustling 
Among  sere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be  heard. 


O  magic  sleep !  O  comfortable  bird, 
Hiat  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
^11  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth  !  O  unconfiued 
Restraint !  imprison'd  liberty !  great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy, 
Fountains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  cave% 
Echoing  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And  moonlight ;  aye,  to  all  the  mazy  world 
Of  silvery  enchantment ! — who,  upfurl'd 
Beneath  thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hour. 
But  renovates  and  lives  I — Thus,  in  the  bower, 
Endymion  was  calm'd  to  life  again. 
Opening  his  eyelids  with  a  healthier  brain. 
He  said :  "  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom :  thou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  closed  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
About  me ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  rooming  incense  from  the  fields  of  May. 
As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinkling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes, — the  very  home  and  haunt 
Of  sisterly  affection.     Can  I  want 
Aught  else,  aught  nearer  heaven,  than  such  lean  ? 
Tet  dry  them  up,  in  bidding  hence  all  fean 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Atooe  and  sad.    Ho,  I  will  once  more  raise 


My  voice  upon  the  mountain-heights;  once  more 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads  hoar: 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loU 
Around  tiie  breathed  boar:  again  I'll  poll 
The  fair-grown  yew-tree,  for  a  chosen  l)ow : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low, 
Again  I  '11  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thrushes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.     So  be  tliou  cheered,  sweet! 
And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  rafily  entreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course." 

Hereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source. 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow-drops  with  glad  exclaim. 
And  took  a  lute,  from  which  there  pulsing  came 
A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.    T  was  a  lay 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  kme  luUing  of  her  child ; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange.     Surely  some  influence  rare 
Went,  spiritual,  through  the  damsel's  hand ; 
For  still,  with  Delphic  emphasis,  she  spann'd 
The  quick  invisible  strings,  even  though  she  saw 
Endymion 's  spirit  melt  away  and  thaw 
Before  the  deep  intoxication. 
But  soon  she  came,  with  sudden  burst,  upon 
Her  self-possession — swung  the  lute  aside. 
And  earnestly  said  :  "  Brother,  'tis  vain  to  hide 
That  thou  dost  know  of  things  mysterious. 
Immortal,  starry ;  such  alone  could  thus 
Weigh  down  thy  nature.     Hast  thou  sinn'd  in  au^ 
Offensive  to  the  heavenly  powers  ?  Caught 
A  Paphian  dove  uptm  a  message  sent  ? 
Thy  deathful  bow  aguin.Ht  some  deer-herd  bent, 
Sacred  to  Dion  ?  Haply,  thou  hast  seen 
Her  naked  limljs  among  the  alders  green ; 
And  that,  aloA !  is  death.     No.  I  can  trace 
Something  more  high  perplexing  in  thy  hce ! " 

Endymion  look'd  at  her.  and  press'd  her  hand. 
And  said.  "  Art  thou  so  pole,  who  wost  so  bland 
And  merry  in  our  meadows  ?  How  is  this  ? 
Tell  me  thine  ailment :  tell  me  all  amiss!— 
Ah !  thou  hast  been  unhappy  at  the  change 
Wrought  suddenly  in  me.  What  indeed  more  strange! 
Or  more  complete  to  overwhelm  surmise  ? 
Ambition  is  no  sluggard  :  'tis  no  prize, 
That  toiling  years  would  put  within  my  grasp. 
That  I  have  sigh'd  for :  with  so  deadly  gasp 
No  man  e'er  panted  for  a  mortal  love. 
So  all  have  set  my  heavier  grief  alwve 
These  things  which  happen.  Rightly  have  they  doM  * 
I,  who  still  saw  the  horizontal  sun 
Heave  his  broad  shouldci  o'er  the  edge  of  the  wtMtl^ 
Out-facing  Lucifer,  and  then  had  hurl'd 
My  spear  aloft,  as  signal  for  the  chose — 
I,  who,  for  very  sport  of  heart,  would  race 
With  my  own  steed  from  Araby ;  plui  k  down 
A  vulture  from  his  towery  pert^hing ;  frown 
A  lion  into  growling,  loth  retire — 
To  lose,  at  once,  all  my  toil-breeding  Are, 
And  sink  thus  low !  but  I  will  ease  lay  breatf 
Of  secret  grief,  here  in  this  bowery  nest 

**  This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  iky, 
Till  it  begins  to  progress  lilverly 
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Around  the  western  border  of  ihe  wood. 

Whence,  from  a  certain  spot,  its  winding  flood 

Seems  at  the  distance  like  a  crescent  moon: 

And  in  that  nook,  the  very  pride  of  June, 

Had  I  been  U8e<l  lo  pass  my  weary  eves ; 

The  rather  for  the  sun  unwilling  leaves 

So  dear  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  power. 

And  I  could  witness  liis  most  kingly  hour, 

When  he  dotli  lighten  up  the  golden  reins, 

And  paces  leisurely  down  amber  plains 

Ills  snorting  four.     Now  when  his  chariot  last 

Its  beams  a^ain^t  the  zodiac-lion  cast, 

There  bloesum'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed 

Of  sacred  ditamy,  and  poppies  red : 

At  which  I  wonder'd  greatly,  knowing  well 

That  but  one  night  had  wrought  this  flowery  spell ; 

And.  sitting  down  c1(Mc  by,  began  to  muse 

What  it  might  mean.    Perhaps,  thought  I,  Morpheus, 

In  passing  here,  his  owlet  pinions  shook ; 

Or,  it  may  be,  ere  matron  Niglit  uptook 

Her  ebon  urn,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth. 

Had  dipt  his  n)d  in  it :  such  garland  wealth 

Came  not  by  common  growth.     Thus  on  I  thought. 

Until  my  head  was  dizzy  and  distraught. 

Moreover,  through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 

A  breeze,  most  softly  lulling  to  my  soul ; 

And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 

Of  colors,  wings,  and  bursts  of  spangly  light ; 

The  which  became  more  strange,  and  strange,  and 

dim. 
And  then  were  gulf'd  in  a  tumultuous  swim: 
And  then  I  fell  asleep.     Ah,  can  I  tell 
The  enchantment  that  aOerwards  befell  ? 
Yet  it  was  but  a  dream :  yet  such  a  dream 
That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem 
With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  caveni  spring. 
Could  figure  out  and  to  conception  bring 
All  I  beheld  and  felt.     Methought  I  lay 
Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  way 
Among  the  stars*  in  virgin  splendor  pours ; 
And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  dcwrs 
Of  heaven  api>ear'd  to  ojkmi  for  my  flight, 
I  became  loth  and  fearful  to  alight 
From  such  hiiih  soaring  by  a  downward  glance : 
So  kept  mo  sled  fast  in  that  airj'  trance. 
Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide- 
When,  presently,  the  stars  began  to  glide. 
And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view: 
At  which  I  sigh'd  that  I  roiild  not  pursue, 
And  dropt  my  vision  to  the  horizon's  verge ; 
And  lo!  from  o[)cnirjg  cloud?,  I  saw  emerge 
The  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silver'd  o'er 
A  shell  for  IS'opluno's  goblet ;  she  did  soar 
So  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 
Commingling  with  her  argent  spheres  did  roll 
Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she  went 
At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapory  tent — 
Whereat,  methought,  the  lidlets-eyed  train 
Of  planets  all  wlRre  in  the  blue  again. 
To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I  raised 
My  sight  right  upward  :  but  it  was  quite  dazed 
By  a  bright  something,  sailing  down  apace. 
Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face: 
Again  I  look'd,  and,  O  ye  deities. 
Who  from  Olympus  watch  our  destinies! 
Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  completeness? 
Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all  sweetneM  t 


Speak,  stubborn  earth,  and  tell  me  when.  0 

Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hair  ? 

Nor  oat-sheaves  drooping  in  the  wectem  nm. 

Not — thy  soA  hand,  iiiir  sister !  let  me  shun 

Such  foUying  before  thee — yet  she  had. 

Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad ; 

And  they  were  simply  gonJian'd  up  and  bcakkd, 

Leaving,  in  naked  comelinees,  unshaded. 

Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orhed  bnv. 

The  which  were  blended  in.  1  know  not  hov» 

With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes. 

Blush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiley  and  &inteitflg|ii^ 

That,  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  cUogi 

And  plays  about  its  fancy,  till  the  stings 

Of  human  neighborhood  envenom  alL 

Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  I 

To  what  high  fane  ? — Ah !  see  her  hovering  feel 

More  bluely  vein'd,  more  sofl,  more  whilely 

Than  those  of  sea-bom  Venus,  when  she  rose 

From  out  her  cradle  shelL     The  wind  out4iloiii 

Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion ; 

'T  is  blue,  and  over-spongied  with  a  millioa 

Of  little  eyes,  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed. 

Over  the  darkest,  lushest  bluebell  bed, 

Handfuls  of  daisies." — **  Endymion,  how 

Dream  within  dream!" — ''■She  took  an  aify 

And  then,  towards  me,  like  a  very  maid. 

Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afraid. 

And  press'd  me  by  the  hand :  Ah !  *t  was  loo 

Methought  1  fainted  at  the  charmed  touch. 

Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 

Who  dives  three  fathoms  where  the  waten 

Gurgling  in  beds  of  coml :  for  anon, 

I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 

Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery  forth. 

And  eagles  struggle  with  the  bufleting  north 

That  balances  the  heavy  metcor-stcme ; — 

Felt  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone. 

But  lapp'd  and  luird  along  the  dangeroos  sky. 

Soon,  as  it  seem'd,  we  left  our  journeying  high, 

And  straightway  into  frightful  eddies  swxwp'd; 

Such  as  aye  muster  where  gray  time  has  icoop'd 

Huge  dens  and  c^iverns  in  a  mountain's  side : 

There  hollow  sounds  aroused  him,  and  I  sigh'd 

To  faint  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bliat— 

I  was  distracted ;  madly  did  I  kiss 

The  wooing  arras  which  held  me,  and  did  givs 

My  eyes  at  once  to  death :  but  'twas  to  h^'e. 

To  take  in  draughts  of  life  from  the  gold  iMinl 

Of  kind  and  passionate  looks ;  to  count,  and 

The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that  seefli*d 

A  second  self,  that  each  might  he  redeem*d 

And  plunder'd  of  its  load  of  blessedness. 

Ah,  desperate  mortal !  I  ev'n  dared  to  prm 

Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowned  lip^ 

And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 

Into  a  warmer  air :  a  moment  more. 

Our  feet  were  sofl  in  flowera.    There  was  sftut 

Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.     Soroetimfli 

A  scent  of  violets,  and  blosscnning  limes, 

Loiter'd  around  us ;  then  of  honey  cells. 

Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells  ,* 

And  once,  above  the  edges  of  oar  nest, 

An  arch  fiice  peep*d, — an  Oread  ai  I  gvca'd. 

<*  Why  did  I  dream  that  deep  o*erpiiwai^  ■§ 
In  midst  of  all  this  heaven  t  vhiy  not 
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Far  ofi^  tlie  shadows  of  hit  pinions  dark, 

And  stare  them  from  me  ?   But  no,  Uke  a  spark 

That  needs  must  die,  although  its  little  beam 

Re6ect8  upon  a  diamond,  my  sweet  dream 

Fell  into  nothing — into  stupid  sleep. 

And  so  it  was,  until  a  gentle  creep, 

A  careful  moving  caught  my  waking  ears. 

And  up  I  started :  Ah !  my  sighs,  my  tears. 

My  clenched  hands , — for  lo !  the  poppies  hung 

Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ouxel  sung 

A  heavy  ditty,  and  the  sullen  day 

Had  chidden  herahi  Hesperus  away. 

With  leaden  looks :  the  solitary  breeie 

Bluster'd,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did  tease 

With  wayward  melancholy ;  and  I  thought, 

Mark  me,  PiK>na !  that  sometimes  it  brought 

Faint  fare-thce- wells,  and  sigh-shrilled  adieus  !^ 

Away  1  wandur'd — all  the  pleasant  hues 

Of  heaven  and  earth  had  faded :  deepest  shadea 

Were  deepest  dungeons;  heaths  and  sunny  gladea 

Were  full  of  pestilent  Ught ;  our  taintless  rills 

SceraM  sooty,  and  o'er-eprcad  with  uptum'd  gills 

Of  dying  fish  ;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blown 

In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  out-grown 

Like  spiked  aloe.     If  an  innocent  bird 

Before  my  heedle«s  footsteps  stirred,  and  stirred 

In  little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it 

A  disguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 

My  soul  with  under  darkness ;  to  entice 

My  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  precipice : 

Therefore  I  eager  foUow'd,  and  did  curse 

The  disappointment     Time,  that  aged  nurse, 

Hock'd  me  to  patience.   Now,  thank  gentle  heaven ! 

These  things,  witii  all  tiicir  comfortings,  are  given 

To  my  down-sunken  hours,  and  with  thee, 

SSwcet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 

Of  weary  life." 


Thus  ended  he,  and  both 
Sat  silent :  for  the  maid  was  very  loth 
To  answer ;  feeling  well  that  breathed  words 
Would  all  be  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as  swords 
Against  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
Of  grasshoppers  against  the  sun.     She  weeps. 
And  wonden ;  struggles  to  devise  some  blame ; 
To  put  on  such  a  look  as  would  say.  Shame 
On  this  poor  uxakness  I  but,  for  all  her  strife. 
She  could  as  soon  have  crush'd  away  the  lifo 
From  a  sick  dove     At  length,  to  break  the  pause. 
She  said  with  trembling  chance :  *'  Is  this  the  caoae  ? 
This  all  ?  Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas ! 
That  one  who  through  this  middle  earth  should 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demi-god,  and  leave 
His  iwme  upon  the  harp^tring,  should  achieve 
No  higher  bard  than  simple  maidenhood,   ^ 
Singing  alone,  and  fearfully, — how  the  blood 
Lefl  his  young  cheek ;  and  how  he  used  to  stray 
He  knew  not  where ;  and  how  he  would  say,  nay. 
If  any  said  'twas  love :  and  yet  'twas  love ; 
What  could  it  be  but  love  ?    How  a  ring-dove 
Let  full  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  in  his  path ; 
And  how  he  died  :  and  then,  that  love  doth  scathe. 
The  gentle  heart,  as^  northern  blasts  do  roses ; 
And  then  the  ballad  of  his  sad  life  closes 
With  sighs,  and  an  alas ! — Elndjrmion ! 
Be  rather  in  the  trumpet's  mouth,' 
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Among  the  winds  at  large — that  all  may  hearken  I 

Although,  before  the  crystal  heavens  darken. 

I  watch  and  dote  upon  the  silver  lakes 

Pictured  in  western  cloudiness,  that  takes 

The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright  gold 

Islands,  and  creeks,  and  amber-fretted  strands 

With  hoFMs  prancing  o'er  them,  palaces 

And  towers  of  amethyst, — would  I  so  t^ue 

My  pleasant  days,  because  1  could  not  mount 

Into  those  regions  ?  The  Morphean  fount 

Of  that  fine  element  that  visions,  dreams. 

And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  oi^  streams 

Into  its  airy  channels  with  so  subtle. 

So  thin  a  breatliing,  that  the  spider's  shuttle. 

Circled  a  million  times  within  the  space 

Of  a  swallow's  nc^l-door,  could  delay  a  trace, 

A  tinting  of  its  quality :  how  light 

Must  dreams  themselves  be;  seeing  they're 

slight 
Than  the  mere  nothing  that  engenders  them ! 
Then  wherefore  sully  the  intrusted  gem 
Of  high  and  noble  life  with  thoughts  so  sick  ? 
Why  pierce  high-fronted  honor  lo  the  quick 
For  nothing  but  a  dream  ?"   Hereat  the  youth 
Look'd  up :  a  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 
Was  in  his  plaited  brow :  yet,  his  eyeUds 
Widcn'd  a  little,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 
A  little  breeze  to  creep  between  the  fans 
Of  careless  butterflies :  amid  his  pains 
He  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  manna-dew. 
Full  palatable ;  and  a  color  grew 
Upon  his  cheek,  while  thus  he  lifeful  spake. 

**  Poeim !  ever  have  I  long'd  to  slake 
My  thirst  for  the  world's  praises :  nothing  base. 
No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  could  luilace 
The  stublx)rn  canvas  for  my  voyage  prepared— 
Though  now  'tis  tatter'd ;  leaving  my  burk  bared 
And  sullenly  drifting :  yet  my  higher  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow^arge  a  scope, 
To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness  i   In  tliat  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine. 
A  fellowship  with  essence ;  till  we  shine. 
Full  alchemized,  and  free  of  space.     Behold 
Tlie  clear  religion  of  heaven !  Fold 
A  rose-leaf  round  thy  finger's  tapcmess. 
And  sootlie  thy  lips :  hist !  when  the  airy  stress 
Of  music's  kiss  impregnates  the  free  winds. 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs : 
Then  old  songs  waken  from  enclouded  tombs ; 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  father's  grave ; 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophecyings  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot; 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit. 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was ; 
And,  from  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass 
In  every  place  where  inliint  Orpheus  slept 
Feel  we  these  things ! — that  moment  have  we  stspC 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.     But  there  are 
Richer  entanglements,  enthralments  far 
More  self^cstroying,  leading,  by  degrees. 
To  the  chief  intensity :  the  crown  of  these 
Is  made  of  love  and  friendship,  and  siti  high 
Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
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All  it!  more  ponderous  and  bulky  worth 

li  friendship,  whence  tttere  ever  iwuea  (brth 

A  steady  splendor ;  but  at  the  tip-top, 

There  hangs  by  unseen  film,  an  orbed  dn^ 

Of  light,  and  that  is  love :  its  influence 

Thrown  in  our  eyes,  genders  a  novel  sense. 

At  which  we  start  and  fret ;  till  in  the  end, 

Melting  into  its  radiance,  we  blend. 

Mingle,  and  so  become  a  pan  of  it,^ 

Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  interknit 

So  winge<lly  :  when  we  combine  therewith. 

Life's  self  is  nourish'd  by  its  proper  pith. 

And  wc  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood. 

Aye,  so  delicious  is  the  uiwaiing  food, 

That  men.  who  might  have  tower'd  in  the  van 

Of  all  the  congregated  world,  to  &n 

And  winnow  from  the  coming  step  of  time 

Ail  chaff  of  custom,  wi(>c  away  all  slime 

Loft  by  men-slugs  and  human  serpentry, 

Have  been  content  to  let  occasion  die. 

Whilst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  elysium. 

And,  truly.  I  would  rather  lie  struck  dumb, 

Than  speak  against  this  anient  listlessness : 

For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bleM 

The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly ; 

As  docs  the  nightingale,  up-))erched  high, 

And  doister'd  among  cool  and  bunched  leave*— 

She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives 

How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-gray  hood. 

Just  so  may  love,  although  *tis  understood 

Tlie  more  comminghng  of  passionate  breath. 

Produce  more  than  our  searching  witneaseth  : 

What  I  know  nut :  but  who,  of  men,  C4in  tell 

That  Howere  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruits  would 

swell 
To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mail. 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale, 
The  meadows  runnelx,  rurmols  pebble-stooes, 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones. 
Tones  ravishment,  or  raviithment  its  sweet. 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ? 

**  Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to  make 
Men's  bcinv  mortal,  immortal ;  to  shake 
Ambition  from  their  memories,  and  brim 
l^eir  meanurc  of  content ;  what  merest  whim, 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavor  afler  fame. 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  sledfast  aim 
A  love  iminorial,  an  immortal  toa 
Look  not  so  wildor'd  ;  fur  these  things  are  true. 
And  never  can  be  bom  of  atomies 
That  buzz  al)Oul  our  Hluml)erH,  like  brain-fliea, 
Leaving  us  fancy-sick.     No,  no,  I  'm  sure, 
My  restless  spirit  never  could  endure 
To  bruud  so  long  upon  one  luxury. 
Unless  it  did.  though  fearfully,  espy 
A  hope  Ix^yond  tlie  shadow  of  a  dream. 
My  sayings  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
When  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking  sight 
Has  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same  night 
Was  pa!<s'd  in  dreaming.     Hearken,  sweet  Pe<»iE! 
Beyond  the  matron-temple  of  Latona, 
Which  we  should  see  but  for  these  daritening  boagha, 
Lies  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged  browa 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  romid  athwart, 
And  meet  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  outraugfat, 


And  ipreaded  tail,  a  vulture  could  not  glidt 
Past  them,  but  he  must  brush  on  every  aide 
Some  raoulder'd  steps  lead  info  this  oool  oalL 
Far  as  the  slabbed  margin  (MT  a  well. 
I  Whoae  patient  level  peepa  its  cryalal  eye 
Right  upward,  through  the  buahea,  to  the  sky. 
Ofl  have  1  brought  thee  flowers,  on  their  atalkl  M 
Like  vestal  primroses,  but  dark  velvet 
Fdges  them  round,  and  they  have  gc^en  pits: 
Twas  there  I  got  them,  from  the  gaps  and  riiH 
In  a  nxMsy  stone,  that  oometimea  was  my  aea^ 
When  all  alwvc  was  faint  with  midday  heaL 
And  there  in  strife  no  burning  thoughts  lo  hee^ 
I'd  bubble  up  the  water  through  a  reed ; 
So  reaching  back  to  boyhood :  make  me  ships 
Of  moulted  feathers,  touchwood,  alder  chips^ 
With  leaves  stuck  in  them ;  and  the  Neptoaa  fat 
Of  their  petty  ocean.    Oflener.  lieavily. 
When  lovelorn  hours  had  lefl  me  leas  a  child, 
I  aat  contemplating  the  figures  wild 
Of  o'er-head  clouds  melting  the  minor  thraiglk 
Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watch'd,  by  flew 
A  cloudy  Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  quiver; 
So  plainly  character'd,  no  breeze  would  ahiv«* 
The  happy  chance :  so  happy,  1  was  fiun 
To  follow  it  upon  the  open  plain. 
And,  therefore,  was  just  going;  when,  behoUI 
A  wonder,  fair  as  any  I  have  told — 
The  same  bright  face  I  tasted  in  my  sleep. 
Smiling  in  the  clear  well.     My  heart  did  leap 
Through  the  cool  depth. — It  moved  aa  if  to  llee- 
I  started  up,  when  lo !  refreshfully. 
There  came  upon  my  face,  in  plenteous  ahowcn; 
Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leaves,  and 
Wrapping  all  objects  from  my  amotber'd  aight. 
Bathing  my  spirit  in  a  new  delight 
Aye,  such  a  breathless  honey-feel  of  bliaf 
Alone  preserved  me  from  the  drear  abyaa 
Of  death,  for  the  fair  form  had  gone  again. 
Pleasure  is  of\  a  visitant;  but  pain 
Clings  cruelly  to  us,  Uke  the  gnawing  aloth. 
On  the  deer's  tender  haunches :  late,  and  kith 
*Tis  acared  av^-ay  by  sk>w-reluming  pl< 
How  sickening,  how  dark  the  dreadful 
Of  weary  days,  made  deeper  exquisite 
By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumbrous  night! 
Uke  sorrow  came  upon  me,  heavier  atill. 
Than  when  I  wander'd  from  the  poppy-hill : 
And  a  whole  age  of  lingering  momenta  crept 
Sluggishly  by,  ere  more  contentment  swepC' 
Away  at  once  the  deadly  yellow  apleen. 
Yes,  thrice  have  I  thia  fair  enchantment  aeea 
Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life. 
When  last  the  wintry  gusts  gave  over  atrife 
With  the  conquering  aun  of  spring,  and  lefkti»4i0 
Warm  and  aerene,  but  yet  wiih  raoiaian'd  eyes 
In  pity  of  the  shatter'd  infiint  buda,— 
That  time  thou  didst  adom,  with  amber  aCoda, 
My  hunting-cap,  becauae  I  laugh'd  and  amikd. 
Chatted  with  thee,  and  many  daya  enled 
All  tonnent  from  my  breast ;— *tWM  e*-en  than. 
Straying  about,  yet,  coop*d  up  ia  the  den 
Of  helpleaa  diaoontent, — hurling  my  lance 
From  place  to  phK^e.  and  fbllowing  at  chanoib 
At  laat,  by  bap,  through  aome  yoong  traea  it  i 
And,  plashing  among  badded  ^ebUea,  atudl 
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In  the  middle  of  a  brook. — whose  nlver  nunble 
Down  twenty  little  fidls,  through  reeds  and  bramble, 
Tracing  along,  it  brought  roe  to  a  cave, 
Whence  it  ran  brightly  forth,  and  white  did  lave 
The  nether  sidet  of  mony  stones  and  rock,-~ 
'Mong  which  it  guigled  blithe  adieus,  to  mock 
Ita  own  sweet  grief  at  parting.    Overhead, 
Hong  a  lush  screen  of  drooping  weeds,  and  spread 
Thick,  as  to  curtain  up  some  wood-npnph's  home. 
Ah  *  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  roam  ?' 
Said  I,  low- voiced :  '  Ah,  whither!  T is  the  grot 
Of  Proserpine,  when  Hell,  obscure  and  hot, 
Doth  her  resign:  and  where  her  tender  hands 
She  dabbles,  on  the  cool  and  sluicy  sands : 
Or  'tis  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  she  sits. 
And  babble  thorough  silence,  till  her  wits 
Are  gone  in  tender  madness,  and  anon, 
Faints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  dying  tpne 
Of  sadness.    O  that  she  would  take  my  vows, 
And  breathe  them  sighingly  among  the  boughs, 
To  sue  her  gentle  eon  for  whose  lair  head. 
Daily,  I  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  their  bed. 
And  weave  them  dyingly — send  honey-whispers 
Round  every  Icai^  that  all  tliose  gentle  lispeiB 
May  sigh  my  love  unto  her  pitying ! 

0  charitable  echo !  hear,  and  sing 
This  ditty  to  her! — tell  her' — so  1  stay'd 
My  foolish  tongue,  and  listening,  half  afraid, 
Stood  stupefied  with  my  own  empty  folly. 
And  blushing  for  the  freaks  of  melancholy. 
Salt  tears  were  coming,  when  I  heard  my  name 
Most  fondly  lipp'd,  and  then  these  accents  came : 
*  Kndymion !  the  cave  is  secrcter 

Than  the  isle  of  Delos.    Echo  hence  shall  stir 
No  sighs  but  sigh-warm  kisses,  or  Ught  noise 
Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling  cloys 
And  trembles  through  my  lab)'rinthine  hair.' 
At  that  oppressed,  1  hurried  in. — Ah!  where 
Are  those  swift  moments  ?  Whither  are  they  fl^  T 

1  '11  smile  no  more,  Peona ;  nor  will  wed 
Sorrow,  the  way  to  death ;  but  patiently 
Bear  up  against  it :  so  farewell,  sad  sigh ; 
And  come  instead  demurest  meditation. 
To  occupy  me  wholly,  and  to  fashion 
My  pilgrimage  for  the  world's  dusky  brink. 
No  more  will  I  count  over,  link  by  link. 
My  chain  of  grief:  no  longer  strive  to  find 
A  half  forgetfulness  in  mountain  wind 
Blustering  about  my  ears :  ay,  thou  shalt  see. 
Dearest  of  sistera,  what  my  life  shall  be; 
What  a  calm  round  of  hours  shall  make  my  days. 
There  is  a  paly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 
Where'er  I  look :  but  yet,  I'll  say  'tis  naught— 
And  here  I  bid  it  die.    Have  not  I  caught. 
Already,  a  more  healthy  countenance  ? 
By  this  the  sun  is  setting ;  we  may  chance 
Meet  some  of  our  near-dwellers  with  my  car." 


This  said,  he  rose,  faint-smiling  like  a  star 
T^iroagh  autumn  mists,  and  took  Peona's  hand  i 
Tiiey  ciept  into  the  boat,  and  launch'd  from  land. 


BOOK  n. 

O  sovxiixiaN  power  of  love !  O  grief!  O  balm ! 

All  records,  saving  thine,  come  cool,  and  calm, 

And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  passed  years: 

For  others,  good  or  bad,  hatred  and  tears 

Have  become  indolent ;  but  touching  thine. 

One  sigh  doth  echo,  one  poor  sob  doth  pine. 

One  kiss  brings  honey-dew  from  buried  days. 

The  woes  of  Troy,  towers  smothering  o'er  their  blais 

StifTholdcn  shields,  far-piercing  spears,  keen  blades 

Strolling,  and  blood,  and  shrieks — all  dimly  fades 

Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  brain ; 

Yet,  in  our  very  souls,  we  feel  amain 

The  close  of  Troilus  and  Cressid  sweet 

Hence,  pageant  history !  hence,  gilded  cheat ! 

Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds ! 

Wide  sea,  that  one  continuous  murmur  breeds 

Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory ! 

Many  old  rottcn-timber'd  boats  there  be 

Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 

To  goodly  vessels ;  many  a  sail  of  pride. 

And  golden-keol'd,  is  left  unlaunch'd  and  dry. 

But  wherefore  this?  What  core,  though  owl  did  fly 

About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast? 

What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 

The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers  ? 

Though  old  Ulysses  tortured  from  his  slumbers 

The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care  ? — Juliet  leaning 

Amid  her  window-flowers, — sighing, — weaning 

Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow. 

Doth  more  avail  than  these :  the  silver  flow 

Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

P^air  PastorcUa  in  the  bandit's  don, 

Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  death-day  of  empires.    Fearfully 

Must  such  conviction  come  upon  his  head. 

Who,  thus  far,  discontent,  has  dared  to  tread. 

Without  one  muse's  smile,  or  kind  behest, 

The  path  of  love  and  poesy.    But  rest. 

In  chafing  restlessness,  is  yet  more  drear 

Than  to  be  crush 'd,  in  striving  to  uprear 

Love's  standard  on  the  battlements  of  song. 

So  once  more  days  ond  nights  aid  me  almig, 

like  legion'd  soldiers. 

Brain-sick  shepherd-prinos 
What  promise  hast  thou  faithful  guarded  since 
The  day  of  sacrifice  ?   Or,  have  new  sorrows 
Come  with  the  constant  dawn  upon  thy  morrowi  f 
Alas!  'tis  his  old  grief.    For  many  days, 
Has  he  been  \^-andcring  in  uncertain  vi*ays : 
Through  wilderness,  and  woods  of  mossed  oaki , 
Counting  his  woe-u-orn  minutes,  by  the  strokes 
Of  the  lone  wood-cutter ;  and  listening  still. 
Hour  after  hour,  to  each  lush-leaved  rilL 
Now  he  is  sitting  by  a  shady  spring. 
And  elbow-deep  with  feverous  fingering 
Stems  the  upbursting  cold :  a  wild  rose-tree 
Pavilions  him  in  bloom,  and  he  doth  see 
A  bud  which  snares  his  fancy:  lo!  but  nun 
He  plucks  it,  dips  its  stalk  in  the  water:  how 
It  swells,  it  buds,  it  flowers  beneath  his  sight 
And.  in  the  middle,  there  is  softly  pight 
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A  golden  butterfly ;  upon  whose  wings 

There  must  Im)  lurely  character'd  strange  thingi, 

For  with  wide  eye  he  wonders,  and  smiles  oft. 

Lightly  this  little  herald  flew  aloft, 
FoUow'd  by  glad  Endymion's  clasped  hands : 
Onward  it  fliett.    From  languor's  sullen  bands 
liis  limbs  are  loosed,  and  eager,  on  he  biea 
Dazzled  to  trace  it  in  the  sunny  skies. 
It  seom'd  he  flow,  the  way  so  easy  was ; 
And  like  a  new-bom  spirit  did  he  pass 
Through  the  green  evening  quiet  in  the  sun, 
0*er  many  a  heath,  tlirough  many  a  woodland  dun. 
Through  buried  paths,  •where  sleepy  twilight  dreams 
The  Hunimcr-timo  away.    One  track  unseams 
A  wooded  cIcO,  and,  far  away,  the  blue 
Of  ocean  fades  upon  him ;  then,  anew, 
lie  sinks  adown  a  solitary  glen. 
Where  there  was  never  sound  of  mortal  men. 
Saving,  perhapo,  some  snow-like  cadences 
Melting  to  silence,  when  upon  the  breeze 
Some  holy  bark  let  forth  an  anthem  sweet. 
To  cheer  itself  to  Delphi.    Still  his  feet 
Wont  swift  beneath  the  merry-winged  guide, 
Until  it  rcach'd  a  splashing  fountain's  side 
That,  near  a  cavern's  mouth,  for  ever  pour*d 
Unto  the  temperate  air:  then  high  it  suar'd. 
And,  downward,  suddenly  began  to  dip. 
As  if,  athirst  with  so  much  toil,  'twould  sip 
The  crystal  spout-hcad :  so  it  did,  with  touch 
Most  delicate,  as  though  afraid  to  smutch 
Even  with  mealy  gold  tlio  waters  clear. 
But,  at  that  very  touch,  to  disappear 
So  fairy-quick,  was  strange!  Bewildered, 
Endymion  sought  around,  and  shook  each  bed 
Of  covert  flowers  in  vain ;  and  then  he  flung 
Himself  along  the  grass.    What  gentle  tongue. 
What  whisperer  disturb'd  his  gloomy  rest? 
It  was  a  nymph  upriHcn  to  the  breast 
In  the  fi)untain's  pebbly  margin,  and  she  stood 
'Mong  lilies,  like  the  youngest  of  the  brood. 
To  him  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist, 
And  anxiously  l)egun  to  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringlets  round  her  fingers,  saying :  **  Youth ! 
Too  long,  alas,  host  thou  starved  on  the  ruth. 
The  bitterness  of  love :  too  long  indeed. 
Seeing  thou  art  so  gentle.    Could  I  weed 
Thy  soul  of  care,  by  Heavens,  I  would  ofller 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystal  coflfer 
To  Amphilrile;  all  my  clear-eyed  fish, 
Golden,  or  rainbow-sided,  or  purplish, 
Vennilion-tail'd,  or  finn'd  with  silvery  gauze ; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebble-iloor,  that  draws 
A  virgin  light  to  the  deep ;  my  grotto-sands 
Tawniy  and  gold,  oozed  slowly  from  far  lands 
By  my  diligent  springs ;  my  level  lilies,  shells, 
Aly  charming  rod,  my  potent  river  spells; 
Yes,  every  thing,  even  to  Uie  pearly  cup 
Meander  gave  me, — for  I  bubbled  up 
To  fainting  creatures  in  a  desert  wild. 
But  uoo  is  me,  i  am  but  as  a  child 
To  gladden  thee ;  and  all  1  dare  to  say, 
Is,  that  I  pity  thee ;  that  on  tliis  day 
I  'vo  l>een  thy  guide  ,*  that  thou  must  wander  far 
In  other  regions,  pest  the  scanty  bar 


To  mortal  steps,  before  thoa  canst  be  tti*en 
From  every  wasting  sigh,  fronn  every  pain. 
Into  the  gentle  bosom  of  thy  love. 
Why  it  is  thus,  one  knows  in  Heaven  above ; 
But,  a  poor  Naiad,  I  guess  not    Farewell ! 
I  have  a  ditty  for  my  hollow  celL** 


Hereat,  she  vam'sh*d  from  Endymion*8 
Who  brooded  o'er  the  water  in  amaze : 
The  dashing  fount  pour'd  on.  and  where  its  pool 
Lay,  half  asleep,  in  grass  and  rushes  cooU 
Quick  waterflies  and  gnats  were  sporting  still. 
And  fish  were  dimpling,  as  if  good  nor  ill 
Had  fallen  out  that  hour.    The  wanderer. 
Holding  his  forehead,  to  keep  ofl^  the  burr 
Of  smothering  fancies,  patiently  sat  down ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  evening's  sleepy  frown 
Glow-worms  began  to  trim  their  stony  lamps. 
Thus  breathed  he  to  himself:  **  Whoso  encampi 
To  take  a  fancied  city  of  delight, 

0  what  a  wretch  is  he!  and  when  'tis  his^ 
After  long  toil  and  travelling,  to  miss 

The  kernel  of  his  hopes,  how  more  than  vile! 
Yet,  for  him  there's  refreshment  even  in  toil: 
Another  city  doth  he  set  about. 
Free  from  the  smallest  pebble-head  of  doaU 
That  he  will  seize  on  trickling  honeyoorafas : 
Alas,  ho  flnds  them  dry ;  and  then  he  loams, 
And  on\^'ard  to  another  city  speeds. 
But  this  is  human  life :  the  war,  the  deeds, 
The  disappointment,  the  anxiety. 
Imagination's  struggles,  far  and  nigh. 
All  human ;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good. 
That  they  are  still  the  air,  the  subtle  food, 
To  make  us  feel  eiisfence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is.    Where  soil  is  men  grow, 
Whether  to  weeds  or  flowers ,  but  for  me. 
There  is  no  depth  to  strike  in :  I  can  see 
Naught  earthly  worth  my  compassing ;  so  stud 
Upon  a  misty,  jutUng  head  of  laud — 
Alone?  No,  no;  and  by  the  Orphean  lute. 
When  mad  Eurydice  is  listening  to  *t, 

1  'd  rather  stand  upon  this  misty  peak. 
With  not  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek. 
But  the  soft  shadow  of  my  thrice-seen  love. 
Than  be — I  care  not  what.    O  meekest  dove 
Of  Heaven !  O  Cynthia,  ten-times  bright  and  6k 
From  thy  blue  throne,  now  filling  all  the  air, 
Glance  but  one  little  beam  of  temper'd  light 
Into  my  bosom,  that  the  dreadful  might 

And  tyraimy  of  love  be  somewhat  scared ! 
Yet  do  not  so,  sweet  queen ;  one  torment  tpani 
Would  give  a  pang  to  jealous  piisery. 
Worse  than  the  torment's  self:  but  rather  tie 
Large  wings  upon  my  shoulders,  and  pnnt  ool 
My  love's  far  dwelling.    Though  the  playfol  mi 
Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  art  thou. 
Too  keen  in  beauty,  for  thy  silver  prow 
Not  to  have  dipp'd  in  love's  most  g(»itle 
O  be  propitious,  nor  severely  deem 
My  imidness  inifuous ;  for.  by  all  the  stan 
That  tend  thy  bidding,  I  do  think  the  ban 
That  kept  my  npirit  in  are  burst — that  f 
Am  tailing  with  thee  through  the  diaj  akyl 
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How  tmutifiil  thou  art !   The  world  how  deep ! 
How  ircmiilous^azzlingly  the  wheels  iwccp 
Around  their  nxle!   Then  these  gleaming  reins. 
How  Uthc !    When  this  thy  chariot  attaina 
IlB  airy  goal,  haply  some  bower  veils 
Those  twilight  eyes  ?  Thof>#eyes ! — my  spirit  faib— 
Dear  g»dde»i,  help!  or  the  wide-guping  air 
Will  gulf  mo — help!" — At  this,  with  mndden*d  stare, 
And  liOed  hands,  and  trembling  lips,  he  stood ; 
like  old  Deucalion  inountain'd  o'er  the  flood, 
Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  morn. 
And,  but  from  the  deep  cavern  there  was  borne 
A  voice,  he  had  been  froze  to  senseless  stone ; 
Nor  sigh  of  hiii,  nor  plaint,  nor  poKsion'd  moan 
Had  more  l)oen  heard.    Thus  swelKd  it  forth :  **  De- 
scend, 
Young  mountaineer !  descend  where  alleys  bend 
Into  the  spfirr>'  hollows  of  the  world ! 
OA  hatit  thou  seen  Ix>Iih  of  the  thunder  hurl'd 
As  from  thy  threshold  ;  day  by  day  hast  been 
A  little  l(Kver  than  the  chilly  sheen 
Of  icy  pinnacles,  and  dipp'dst  thine  arms 
Into  the  deadening  ether  that  still  charms 
Their  marble  being :  now,  as  deep  profound 
An  those  are  high,  descend !  He  ne'er  is  crown*d 
With  immortnliiy,  who  fears  to  follow 
Where  air>'  voices  lead :  so  through  the  hollow, 
The  silent  myvteries  of  earth,  descend!" 

He  heard  but  the  last  words,  nor  could  contend 
One  moment  in  rrflectiim :  for  he  ne<l 
Into  the  fearful  deep,  to  hide  his  bend 
From  the  clear  moon,  the  trees,  and  coming  madnesi. 

'T  u-as  far  too  strange,  and  wonderful  for  sadness ; 
Sharpening,  by  degree's,  his  appetite 
To  dive  into  the  deepest.     Dark,  nor  light. 
The  region  ;  nor  bright,  nor  sombre  wholly, 
But  mingled  up ;  a  gleaming  melancholy  ; 
A  dusky  empire  and  its  diadems  ; 
One  faint  eternal  eventide  of  gems. 
Ay,  millions  spirkled  on  a  vein  of  gold. 
Along  whose  track  the  prince  quick  footsteps  told. 
With  all  its  lines  abrupt  and  angular: 
Out-shooting  sonielin)e8,  like  a  mrleor-star, 
Through  a  vast  autre  ;  then  the  metal  woof, 
Like  Vuh-an's  rainbow,  with  some  monstrous  roof 
Curves  hugely  :  now,  far  in  the  deep  abyss. 
If  iieem«  an  angry  lightning,  and  dolh  hiss 
Fancy  into  I)elief:  anon  it  leads 
Through  winding  paivageR,  where  sameness  breeds 
Vexing  conceptions  of  some  sudden  change  ; 
Whether  to  silver  grots,  or  giant  range 
Of  sapphire  <-olumns,  or  fantastic  bridge 
Athwart  a  flood  of  crystal.     On  a  ridge 
Now  fareih  he,  that  o'er  the  vast  beneath 
Tbwers  like  an  ocean-cliff,  and  whence  ho  seeth 
A  hundred  waicrfalll,  whose  voices  come 
But  as  the  murmuring  surge.     Chilly  and  numb 
Hn  boeom  grew,  when  first  be,  far  away, 
Descried  an  orljed  diamond,  set  to  fray 
Old  Darkness  from  his  throne :  't  was  like  the  tun 
Uprisen  o'er  chaos :  and  with  such  a  stun 
Cane  the  amazement,  that,  alMorb'd  in  it. 
He  saw  not  fiercer  wonders — pest  the  wit 
Of  any  spirit  to  tell,  but  one  of  those 
WliOb  when  this  planet's  sphering  time  doth  doM, 
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Will  be  its  high  remembrancers :  who  they  ? 

The  mighty  ones  who  have  made  eternal  day 

For  Greece  and  England.     While  oslouishraent 

With  deep-drawn  sighs  was  quieting,  he  went 

Into  a  marble  gallery,  passing  through 

A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  and  true 

In  sacred  custom,  that  he  well-nigh  fear'd 

I'o  search  it  inwanls ;  whence  far  oflf  appcar'd. 

Through  a  long  pillar'd  vista,  a  iaii  fthrine. 

And,  just  be^-ond,  on  light  tiptoe  divine, 

A  quiver'd  Dian.     Stepping  awfully. 

The  youth  approach'd ;  oil  turning  bis  veil'd  Cj  t 

Down  sidelong  aisles,  and  into  niches  old  : 

And,  when  more  near  against  the  marble  cold 

He  had  touch'd  his  forehead,  he  began  to  ihread 

All  courts  and  possoges.  where  silence  dead. 

Roused  by  liis  whispering  footsteps,  murmur'il  fiiinl: 

And  long  he  traversed  to  and  fn),  to  ac<]uainl 

Himself  with  every  mystery,  and  awe; 

Till,  wear)',  he  sat  down  l)efore  the  maw 

Of  a  wide  outlet,  foihomless  and  dim, 

To  wild  uncertainty  and  shado\\-s  grim. 

There,  when  new  wonders  ceased  to  float  Twfore, 

And  thoughts  of  self  came  on,  bow  crude  and  soro 

The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self! 

A  mad-pursuing  of  the  fofj-l¥)m  elf. 

Whoito  flitting  lantern,  tlin>u:;h  rude  nettle-hiior. 

Clieats  us  into  a  swamp,  into  a  fire, 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  hated  thing. 


What  miser\'  roost  drowningly  doth  sing 
In  lono  Kndymion's  ear.  now  he  hiis  caught 
The  goal  of  cou!<ciou!»ne«'  ?   Ah.  'tis  the  thought 
The  deadly  feel  of  i^olitude:  li»r,  lo ! 
He  cannot  see  the  hrovens,  nor  iho  lk>w 
Of  rivers,  nor  hill-flowers  ninn'ug  wild 
In  pink  and  purple  chetjuci,  nor  up-piled. 
The  cloudy  rack  !«low  journeying  in  the  west. 
Like  henled  elephants ;  nor  felt,  nor  prest 
Cool  gross,  nor  tasted  the  tres«h  slumlwnms  air  ; 
Rut  far  from  such  compsinionship  to  wear 
An  unknown  time,  surcharge^l  with  grief,  away. 
Was  now  his  loL     And  most  he  patient  stay. 
Tracing  fantastic  figures  with  his  s|)ear? 
"No!"  exclaimed  he.  "  Why  should  I  tarry  here  I 
No!  loudly  cc^voed  times  innumerable. 
At  which  he  straightway  started,  and  'gan  toll 
His  paces  back  into  the  temple's  chief; 
Warming  and  glowing  stn>ng  in  the  belief 
Of  help  from  Dion:  so  that  when  again 
He  caught  her  airy  form,  thus  did  he  plain, 
Moving  more  near  the  while.    **0  Haunter  chaste 
Of  river  sides  ami  vvoo<ls,  and  heathy  waste. 
Where  with  thy  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen 
Art  thou  now  forestini  ?   O  waidlnnd  Queen, 
What  smoothest  air  thy  smoother  foreheod  wooes  f 
Where  d<wt  thou  listen  to  the  wide  hallooa 
Of  thy  disjiartfKi  nymphs  ?   Thrjuigh  what  dark  trw 
Glimmers  thy  crescent  ?  Wheresoe'er  it  be, 
Tis  in  the  breath  of  heaven :  thou  dost  taste 
Freedom  as  none  can  taste  it,  nor  dost  waste 
Thy  loveliness  in  dismal  elements ; 
But,  finding  in  our  green  earth  sweet  contents, 
There  livest  blissfully.     Ah,  if  to  thee 
It  feels  Elysian,  how  rich  to  me, 
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An  exiled  mortal,  munds  im  pletutant  nnme! 
Within  my  brenxt  there  Uvea  a  choking  Aame — 
O  let  me  o<kiI  it  amoni;  ihe  zophyr-boughii ; 
A  homeward  lever  parches  up  my  tonguo — 
O  let  me  ilake  it  at  the  nmiiing  Rpringa! 
Upon  my  ear  a  noiny  nothing  ring»— 
O  let  me  once  more  hoar  the  linnet's  note ! 
Before  mine  oycM  thick  films  and  Rhadoui  float— 
O  let  me  *noint  them  i^iih  the  heaven's  light ! 
Dost  thou  now  lave  thy  feet  and  ankles  white  ? 
O  think  how  wweel  to  mo  the  freshening  sluice ! 
Dost  thou  now  pleuHO  thy  thirst  with  berry-juice  T  « 
O  think  how  this  dry  palate  would  rejoice! 
If  in  soft  slumlx^r  thou  do^t  hear  my  voice, 
O  think  how  I  should  love  a  bed  of  flowers ! — 
Young  goddr>!>8  !  let  me  see  my  native  bowers! 
Deliver  me  from  this  rapacious  deep!" 

Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o'erleap 
llis  deiitiny.  alert  he  nUxid  :  but  when 
Obstinate  siienre  came  heavily  asain. 
Keeling  atiout  fur  its*  old  couch  of  SfMice 
And  airy  cradle,  lowly  bow'd  his  face, 
DesiKindinj;.  oVr  the  marble  (iaofn  cold  thrill. 
But  't  wns  not  long  ;  f(»r,  sweeter  than  the  rill 
To  its  old  channel,  or  a  swollen  tide 
To  margin  willows,  were  the  leaves  ho  spied« 
And  flowfTo.  and  \xroathM,  anil  rcatly  myrtle  crowns 
Up  peepinc;  thn)ii<ih  the  flab:  refreshment  drowns 
Itself,  and  slrivcH  itM  own  delights  to  hide — 
Nor  in  one  nytot  alone ;  the  floml  pride 
In  a  long  whinpering  birth  enchanted  grew 
Before  his  fbolstejw ;  as  when  heaved  anew 
Old  ocean  rolls  a  lenirchen'd  wave  to  the  shore, 
Down  who!4o  gn^en  back  the  shortlived  foam, all  hoar, 
Bursts  gnidual,  with  a  wayward  indolence. 

Increasing  still  in  heart,  and  pleasant  senWt 
Upfm  his  fairy  journey  on  he  halites ; 
So  anxious  lor  the  end,  he  scarcely  wastes 
One  moment  with  his  hands  among  the  sweets : 
Onward  he  g(N>a — he  stO{Ki — hi«  tMMtom  beats 
As  plainly  in  his  car,  as  the  faint  charm 
Of  whicrh  the  throiNi  were  Uim.     This  still  alarm. 
This  sleepy  music,  fbn'ed  him  walk  tiptoe: 
For  it  came  more  M)tlly  than  the  east  could  blow 
Arion's  mn^ic  to  the  Atlantic  ii«lcs; 
Or  than  the  west,  made  jealous  by  the  smiles 
Of  throned  Apollo,  could  breathe  back  the  lyre 
To  seas  Ionian  and  Tyrian. 

O  did  he  ever  live,  that  lonely  man. 
Who  loved — and  music  slew  not?    Tis  the  pert 
Of  love,  that  fairent  joys  give  most  unrest ; 
That  thincrs  of  delicate  and  tendcrest  worth 
Are  swallow'd  all,  and  made  a  soared  dearth, 
By  one  consuming  flame :  it  doth  immerse 
And  suflbcate  true  blessings  in  a  curse. 
Ilalf-happy.  by  comparison  of  bliss. 
Is  mim>mble.     'T  was  even  so  with  this 
Dew-dropping  melody,  in  the  Carian'sear; 
First  heaven,  then  hell,  and  then  forgotten  clear, 
Vanished  in  elemental  passion. 

And  down  some  swart  abysm  he  had  gone. 
Had  not  a  heavenly  guide  benignant  led 
To  where  tliick  myrtle  branches,  'gainst  his  head 


Brushing,  awaken'd :  then  the  sounds  again 
Went  noiseleM  as  a  passing  noontido  rain 
Over  a  Iwwer,  w  here  little  space  he  stood ; 
For  as  the  sunset  peeps  into  a  wood. 
So  saw  he  panting  lighuarul  towards  it  wen* 
Through  winding  alleys ;  and  lo,  wondermeiM 
Tpon  8of\  verdure  saw,  one  here,  one  there 
Cupids  a  slumbering  on  their  pinions  iair. 


Af)er  a  thousand  mazes  overgone. 
At  last,  with  sudden  ste|),  he  came  upon 
A  chamber,  myrtle-wall'd.  embowerM  high. 
Full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy. 
And  more  of  beautiful  and  stmnge  Ijewde: 
For  on  a  silken  couch  of  rosy  pride. 
In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  aleepin;^  yoath 
Of  fondest  beauty  ;  fitnder,  in  fair  suoth. 
Than  sighs  could  fathom,  or  contentment  reacli 
And  coverlids  gold-tinted  like  the  peach. 
Or  ripe  Oi'tolwr'a  faded  marig«>lds. 
Fell  slcM'k  about  him  in  a  thourand  fold*— 
Not  hidiric:  up  an  Apollonian  curve 
Of  nock  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tenting  swerra 
Of  knee  i'rom  knee,  nor  ankles  pointing  light; 
But  rather,  giving  them  to  the  filPd  Mgbt 
Officiously.     Sideway  his  face  re|XMe<l 
On  one  white  nrm,  and  tenderly  unclosed. 
By  tendcrest  pressure,  a  faint  dnmo^k  mouth 
To  slumbery  pout ;  just  as  the  morning  south 
Disparts  a  dow-lippM  rose.     Above  his  head. 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  homirs  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  an<l  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  hloom  and  hae, 
Touelher  intcrtwine<l  and  tramell'd  fresh  : 
The  vine  of  glossy  s|)rout ;  the  ivy  mesh. 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries;  and  wotidhine. 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  bugle-blooms  divine; 
Convolvulus  in  streaked  vases  flush  ; 
Tlie  creeper,  mellowing  for  on  autumn  blosfa ; 
And  virgin's  bower,  trailing  airily ; 
With  others  of  the  sisterhoml.    Hard  by, 
StixK]  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 
One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touched  the  strings. 
Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber;  while  another  took 
A  willow  Ix>ugh,  distilling  odorous  dew. 
And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 
In  through  the  woven  roof,  arul  flutiering-mist 
Rain'd  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eye 


At  these  enchantments,  and  yet  many  mora 
The  breathless  Latmian  wonder'd  o'er  and  o'er, 
Until  impatient  in  embarrassment. 
Ho  forthright  pass'd,  and  lightly  treading  went 
To  that  same  fcather'd  lyrist,  who  straightwajt 
Smiling,  thus  whisper'd :  "  Though  from  upper  inf 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  and  thy  (vesence  hers 
Might  seem  unholy,  be  of  happy  cheer! 
For  'tis  the  nicest  touch  of  hunun  honor. 
When  some  ethereal  and  high-favoring  donor 
Presents  immortal  bowers  to  mortal  sense ; 
As  now  'tis  done  to  thee,  Endymion.     Ilenot 
Was  I  in  nowise  startled.     So  recline 
Upon  these  living  flowen.    Here  is  wma* 
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Alive  Willi  f)i>iirklc:< — never,  I  aver, 

Since  Ariudiio  Wiui  a  viiilugcr, 

So  oiol  a  purple  :  la.-* to  ihejio  juicy  pears, 

Sent  me  by  .i:iJ  Verluiitnus,  when  his  feare 

Were  hi^h  ulxmt  Puiiiuna :  here  w  cream, 

Decpeiiiitg  to  nehiie.is  I'ruiu  a  snowy  gleam ; 

SweetcT  ihnn  iliat  nun«c  Amalthca  skiiiini'd 

For  the  lM»y  Jujiiior  :  unJ  liere,  undiiiim'd 

By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  blooming  pluuit 

Ready  to  niclt  U'tween  an  infant's  gums: 

And  here  i>  inanua  pick'd  from  Syrian  trecf. 

In  slorbghi.  by  the  three  IlcitpcriUefl. 

FcoMt  on,  and  meanwhile  I  will  let  thee  know 

Of  all  the.'".'  ihingH  around  us."    He  did  so, 

Still  hnxxiin^  o'er  the  radencn  of  his  lyre; 

Atul  thus :  "  I  need  not  any  hearing  tiro 

By  telling  how  the  sea-lN)rn  gmldetM  pined 

For  a  morial  you:h,  and  how  iihc  strove  to  bind 

Him  all  in  ail  nnio  her  doting  self. 

Who  would  not  1)0  ^o  priaonM  ?  but,  fond  olf, 

He  was  eonient  to  let  her  anmrous  pica 

Faint  throui;li  his  careless  arms ;  content  to  tee 

An  utiMcizi'd  heaven  dying  at  hiit  feet ; 

Content,  O  1<k)I  !  to  make  a  cold  retreat. 

When  on  the  pleasant  grass  such  love,  lovelorn, 

Lay  wrmwin'^ ;  when  every  tear  was  bom 

Of  diverge  |»iu«f<ion:  when  her  liiw  and  eyes 

Were  close<]  in  sulien  moisture,  and  quick  sighs 

Came  ve\'d  and  itellisii  through  her  n<«tril8  smalL 

Hush!  no  exclaim — yet,  justly  mighist  thou  call 

CurM.m  ufyjn  his  head. — 1  was  half  glad. 

But  my  (xior  misiretis  went  distract  and  mad. 

When  the  iioar  tnsk'd  him :  s(»  away  t-ho  llew 

To  Jove's  hiuli  throne,  and  hy  her  plaininga  drew 

Immortal  tear-ilrojw  down  the  thunderer's  lieard; 

Whorcdti.  it  was  decreed  he  should  lie  rcar'd 

Each  sunuuer-iime  to  life.    Jjo!  this  is  he. 

That  same  Adonis,  siife  in  the  privacy 

Of  this  still  region  all  his  winter-sleep. 

Ay,  sleep;  for  when  our  love-t^ick  queen  did  weep 

Over  his  waned  cn>rse,  the  tremulous  shower 

HcaPd  up  the  wound,  and,  with  a  btilmy  |iowcr, 

Medicincd  death  to  a  lengthen'd  drowsiness : 

Tlie  wliich  kIic  fdl.s  with  visions,  and  doth  dress 

In  all  this  quiet  luxury;  and  hath  kct 

U*  yoiHig  immortals,  without  any  let. 

To  wale h  his  slumlier  through:  Tis  well-nigh  pass'd. 

Even  to  a  moment's  filling  up.  and  (list 

She  scuds  with  summer  bn>ezes,  to  pant  through 

The  flrvt  hmg  kiss,  warm  firstling,  to  renew 

EmbowcrM  s|X)rts  in  Cytherea's  isle. 

Ijook,  Imw  those  winged  listeners  all  this  while 

Stand  anxious:  see!  liehold!" — 'I'his  clamant  word 

Bioke  thrf>uu'h  the  careful  silence ;  for  ihey  heard 

A  rustling  noise  of  leaves,  and  out  there  fluttered 

Pigeons  and  doves:  Adonis  something  mutler'd, 

The  while  orte  hand,  that  en«t  upon  his  thigh 

Lay  dormant,  moved  i.-rmvulscd  and  gradually 

Up  to  his  ((irehead.    Then  there  was  a  hum 

Of  sudilen  voice*,  echoing,  "  Come !  come ! 

Arise !  ttwnke !  Clear  summer  has  forth  walk'd 

Unto  the  clover-sward,  and  she  has  talk'd 

Full  soothingly  to  every  nested  finch : 

Rise,  C'lipids!  or  we'll  give  the  bluebell  pinch 

To  your  dimpled  arms.  Once  more  sweet  life  begins 

At  this,  from  every  side  they  hurried  in. 


Kubbing  their  slec;n'  eyes  with  lazy  wrists, 

And  doubling  overhead  liieir  little  fists 

In  backManl  yawns.     But  all  were  »=oon  alive: 

I-or  as  delicious  wine  iloili,  s|iarkling,  dive 

In  nectar'd  clouds  and  <-urls  ihniu^h  water  fair, 

Sj  from  the  arlsir  rtNjf  dov\n  swelTd  an  air 

Odorous  and  enliven.iit:; ;  making  all 

To  laugh,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  loudly  call 

For  their  sweet  ({ueon:  when  lo!  the  wreathe<l  gieea 

Disparttnl,  and  far  upwanl  could  be  tn'on 

Rlue  heaven,  and  a  silver  car,  air-ix>rne. 

Whose  silent  wlu'cls,  frcf-h  wet  from  clouds  of  mom. 

Spun  off  a  drizzling  dew. — which  falling  chill 

On  sol\  Adonis*  shoulders,  nuide  him  still 

Nestle  and  turn  uneasily  alsiul. 

Soon  were  the  white  doves  plain,  with  necks 6trctch*d 

out, 
.And  silken  traces  lightenM  in  descent ; 
And  soon,  returning  from  love's  Innishmert. 
Queen  Venus  leaning  downward  open-arm'd  : 
Her  shadow  fell  u}¥m  his  bn'ast,  and  cliarm'd 
A  tumult  to  his  heart,  and  a  ill'W  life 
Into  his  ey<^.    Ah,  miserable  strife. 
Hut  for  her  coTnf<>rting !  unhappy  sight. 
Hut  meeting  her  blue  ori)s !  Who,  who  con  write 
Of  these  lintt  miinites  7  The  nnchariest  muse 
To  embracements  warm  as  tlieirs  makes  coy  extusa. 

O  it  has  rufTlwl  every  spirit  there. 
Saving  Love's  self,  who  stands  superb  to  shore 
The  genend  gladiH>s  :  awfully  he  stands; 
A  sovereign  quell  is  in  his  waving  hands, 
Mo  t>ight  can  tx'ar  the  liuhtning  of  his  Imw; 
His  quiver  is  mysterious,  none  can  know 
What  themselves  think  (»f  it ;  fmm  forth  his  eyes 
There  darts  strange  light  of  vane*.!  hues  and  dyea : 
A  Slow  I  is  sometimes  on  his  bn>w,  but  who 
liook  full  U|sm  it  feel  anon  the  blue 
Of  his  fiiir  eyes  run  liquid  thn>ugh  their  soids. 
Kndymi<m  feels  it.  and  no  more  controls 
The  burning  pniyer  within  him;  so.  l)cnt  low, 
lie  had  l)egun  a  plaining  of  his  woe. 
Hut  Venus,  U'nding  forward,  said  :  "  My  cliild. 
Favor  this  gentle  \ outh ;  his  days  are  wild 
With  love — he — but  alas!  too  well  I  see 
Thou  know'sl  the  deepnes-*  of  his  mim-r)-. 
Ah,  smile  not  so,  my  son :  I  tell  thee  true. 
That  when  ihroiigli  heavy  hours  I  used  to  rue 
The  endless  sleep  of  this  new-l)oni  Adon'. 
This  stmnger  aye  I  pitied.    For  u{ion 
A  dreary  morninc  nn(*o  I  lied  away 
Into  the  breezy  clouds,  to  weep  and  pray 
For  this  my  love :  for  vexing  Alors  had  teased 
Me  even  to  tears :  thence,  when  a  little  eased. 
Down-looking,  vacant,  thnm^h  a  hazy  wood. 
1  saw  this  youth  as  he  de<«(Kiiring  stood : 
Those  same  dark  curls  blnvvn  vagrant  in  the  wind« 
Those  same  full  fringed  lid«t  a  coiL'<>tant  blind 
Over  his  sullen  eyes ;  I  wiw  him  throw 
Himself  on  wiihcr'd  leaves,  even  as  thoiigh 
Death  had  come  sudden ;  for  no  jot  he  moved. 
Yet  mntter'd  wildly.    I  couhl  hear  he  loved 
Some  fair  immortal,  and  that  his  embrace 
Had  zoned  her  l.hrough  the  night.   There  is  no  trm 
Of  this  in  heaven :  I  have  murk'd  each  cheekf 
And  find  it  ik  the  vainest  thing  to  seek  ,* 
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And  Oiat  of  all  thin^ii  'tis  kept  secrctcst 

Kndyinion!  one  day  thou  v%ili  lie  blest: 

So  still  oIh'y  tlie  guiding  hari.i  that  fends 

Tlice  safely  through  these  wonders  ibr  sweet  ends. 

^ris  a  concealment  needful  in  extreme ; 

And  if  I  guetts'd  not  so.  the  sunny  beam 

Thou  Hlioulditt  mount  up  to  with  me.    IVow  adieu ! 

Here  must  we  leave  thee." — At  these  words  up  flew 

The  impatient  doves,  up  rose  the  floating  ear, 

Up  went  the  hum  celestial.    High  afar 

The  Latmian  saw  them  minish  into  naught ; 

And,  when  all  were  clear  vanish'd.  still  he  ctiught 

A  vivid  lightning  from  that  dreadful  lx)w. 

When  all  was  darkcn'd,  with  /Etnean  throe 

The  earth  closed — gave  a  solitary  moan — 

And  lef\  him  once  again  in  twilight  lone. 


He  did  not  rave,  he  did  not  stare  aghast. 
For  all  those  visions  were  o'ergonc,  and  past, 
And  ho  in  loneliness :  he  felt  asMured 
Of  happy  times,  >\hcn  all  he  hnd  endured 
Would  seem  a  feather  to  the  mighty  prize. 
So,  with  unusual  gladness,  on  he  hies 
Through  caves,  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore, 
Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turquoise  floor, 
Black  iwlish'd  portitrocM  of  awful  shade. 
And,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustrade, 
Leading  afar  pa.st  wild  magnificence. 
Spiral  through  ruggedest  loo}>-holes,  and  thence 
Stretching  acru««  a  void,  then  guiding  o*cr 
Enormous  chiUiim',  where,  all  fiwini  and  roar. 
Streams  suhtermnoan  tease  their  granite  beds; 
Then  heighien'd  jiwl  alx)ve  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fountains,  so  thut  he  could  dash 
The  waters  with  his  spear ;  but  at  the  splasli. 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 
Sudden  a  poplar's  height.  an<l  'gan  to  inclose 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork  streaming  round 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with  a  sound. 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tunndls,  when  sweet  sheila 
Welcome  the  float  of  Thetis.    Long  he  dwells 
On  this  delight ;  for,  every  minute's  space. 
The  streams  with  changod  mrtgic  interlace : 
Sometimes  like  delicatcst  lattices, 
Cover'd  with  crjstal  vinos;  then  weeping  trees. 
Moving  alwut  as  in  a  gi'nllo  wind. 
Which,  in  a  wiuk,  to  water}-  gauze  refined, 
Pour'd  into  shajies  of  curiuinM  canopies. 
Spangled,  and  rirh  with  litjuid  l>roiilenes  ' 
Of  flowers,  peac<H  ks.  swans,  and  naiads  fair. 
Swifter  than  lightning'  went  these  wonilers  rare ; 
And  then  the  water,  into  sinblxirn  streams 
Collecting,  miniick'd  the  wn.»nghi  oaken  beams. 
Pillars,  and  frieze,  and  high  fani:istic  roof. 
Of  those  dusk  places  in  times  far  aloof 
Cathedrals  call'd.    He  bade  a  loth  farewell 
To  these  founts  Protean,  passing  gulf,  and  dell, 
And  torrent,  and  ten  thouisind  jutting  shapes. 
Half-seen  through  deepest  gl(M)ni,  and  grisly  gapes, 
Blackening  on  ever)-  side,  an<J  overhead 
A  vaulted  dome  like  Heaven's,  far  bespread 
With  starlight  gems :  aye,  all  so  huge  and  strange, 
The  solitary  fell  a  hurried  change 
Working  within  him  into  something  dreary, — 
Vex'd  like  a  morning  eagle,  lost,  and  weaiy, 


And  purblind  amid  foggy  midnight  wolds. 
But  he  revives  at  once:  lor  who  beholds 
.New  sudden  ihingR,  nor  cast*  his  meiita!  sloogllf 
Forth  firom  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below. 
Came  mother  Cylwle  !  alone — alone— 
In  sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale. 
With  turrets  crown'd.    Four  nmnod  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  mm 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hitfden,  heavy  pawi 
Upliiled  dn)usily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  bnishcs.    Silent  sails 
This  shatlowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  awqr 
in  anoUicr  gloomy  arch. 

Wherefore  delay. 
Young  traveller,  in  such  a  mournful  place  ? 
Art  thou  wayworn,  or  canst  not  further  trace 
The  diamond  pnth  1  And  docs  it  indeed  end 
Abrupt  in  luiddle  air?  Yet  earthward  bend 
Thy  forehead,  and  to  Jupiter  cloud-bomo 
Call  ardently !  He  was  indeed  wayworn ; 
Abrupt,  in  middle  air,  his  way  was  lo«t; 
To  cloud-lK>me  Jove  he  boweii,  and  there  cml 
l'oi\ard8  him  a  large  eagle,  't  wixt  wliose  wings 
Without  one  impious  word,  himself  tie  flii^i^ 
Committed  to  the  darkness  and  the  sloom : 
IX) wn,  down,  uncrertain  to  what  pleasant  ^oom, 
Swif)  as  a  fallioming  plummet  down  lie  tell 
Through  unknown  things ;  till  exhaled  asphidal. 
And  rose,  with  spicy  iiinningii  intorbreaihed. 
Came  swelling  forth  where  Uule  caves  were 
So  thick  with  leaves  aixf  mosties,  tliai  ihey  seea'd 
Ijirge  honeycoml»  of  groen,  and  freshly  te«Bi'4 
With  airs  delicious.    In  the  greenest  nouk 
The  eagle  landed  him,  and  tarewell  look. 

It  was  a  jasmine  bower,  all  bcstrown 
With  golden  moHS.    His  every  sciuie  had  gioini 
Ethereal  for  pleasure ;  *bovo  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  hulf-gmspable  ;  his  tread 
Was  He8{M;rean ;  to  his  capable  ears 
Silence  was  nnisic  from  the  holy  spheres; 
A  dewy  luxur}'  was  in  his  eyes ; 
The  little  flowers  felt  his  plon^nnt  idghs 
And  stirr'd  them  faintly'.    Verdant  cave  and  odl 
He  wander'd  through,  of\  wondering  at  suchmiB 
Of  sudden  exaltation :  but,  **  Alas  !*' 
Said  he,  **  will  all  this  gush  of  iboling  pasi 
Away  in  solitude?    And  must  they  wane. 
Like  melodies  upon  a  sandy  plain. 
Without  an  e<:ho?  Then  shall  1  be  left 
So  sad,  so  melancholy,  so  bereft ! 
Yet  still  I  feel  immortal !   O  my  love. 
My  breath  of  Hfe,  where  art  thou  ?  High  abott: 
Dancing  before  the  morning  gates  of  heaven' 
Or  keeping  watch  among  those  starry  seven. 
Old  Atlas*  children?  Art  a  maid  of  the  waiant 
One  of  shell-winding  Triton's  bright-hair'd  < 
Or  art,  impossible !  a  nymph  of  Dian'a, 
Weaving  a  coronal  of  tender  scions 
For  very  idleness  ?  Where'er  thou  ait, 
Methiiiks  it  now  is  at  my  will  to  start  , 

Into  thine  arms;  to  scare  Aurora's  tnin* 
And  snatch  thee  (hm  the  pu*niif>g ;  o*er  lli»  < 
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To  scud  like  a  wild  binl,  and  take  thee  off 

From  thy  sea-fbaroy  cradle;  or  to  dofT 

Thy  shepherd  vest,  and  \%oo  thee  'mid  fresh  leaves. 

No,  no,  too  eagerly  my  soul  deceives 

Its  powerless  self:  I  know  this  cannot  bo. 

O  let  roe  then  by  some  sweet  dreaming  flee 

To  her  entroncements :  hither  sleep  awhile ! 

liithcr  most  gentle  sleep !  and  soothing  foil 

For  some  few  hours  the  coming  solitude." 


Tlius  spake  he.  and  that  moment  ielt  endued 
With  power  to  dream  dcliciously ;  so  wotmd 
Through  a  dim  passage,  searching  till  he  found 
1*he  smoothest  mossy  lied  and  deepest,  where 
He  threw  himself,  and  juftt  into  the  air 
Stretching  his  indolent  arms,  he  took,  O  bliss! 
A  naked  waist:  "Fair  C«ipid,  whence  is  this?" 
A  well-known  voice  sigh'd,  *♦  Sweetest,  here  am  I!" 
At  which  xoA  ravishment,  with  doting  cry 
They  trcmhlo<l  to  ench  other. — Helicon ! 
O  fbuntuia'd  hill !  Old  Homor*s  Helicon ! 
That  thou  wouldst  spout  a  little  streamlet  o'er 
These  sorry  pages ;  then  the  verso  Uould  soar 
And  sing  alx)ve  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
Over  his  nestcil  young :  but  nil  is  dark 
Arouml  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Kihales  in  mints  to  Heaven.    Ay,  the  count 
Of  mighty  Poets  is  made  up ;  the  s<rroIl 
Is  folded  by  the  Muses ;  the  bright  roll 
Is  in  Apollo's  hand  :  our  da/cd  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skies : 
The  world  has  d«)ne  its  duly.    Yet,  oh  jret. 
Although  the  sun  of  poesy  is  set. 
These  lovers  did  embrace,  and  we  must  weep 
That  there  w  no  old  fiower  lef\  to  steep 
A  quill  immortal  in  their  joyous  tears. 
Long  time  in  silence  did  their  anxious  fcarv 
Question  that  thus  it  was;  long  time  they  lay 
Fondling  and  kissing  every  doubt  away ; 
liong  time  ere  sof^  caressing  sobs  began 
To  mellow  into  words,  and  then  there  ran 
Two  bubbling  springs  of  talk  from  their  sweet  lips. 
**0  known  rnknown!  from  whom  my  being  sipa 
Sach  darling  csiscnce.  wherefore  may  f  not 
Be  ever  in  those  arms  ?  in  this  sweet  spot 
Pillow  my  chin  for  ever  ?  ever  press 
These  to>'ing  haridM  and  kiss  their  smooth  excea  ? 
Why  not  for  ever  and  for  ever  feel 
Tliat  breath  about  my  eyes  ?  Ah,  thou  wilt  steal 
Away  from  me  again,  indeed,  indeed — 
Thou  wilt  be  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  hoed 
My  lonely  madness.    Speak,  my  kindest  fair! 
la — is  it  to  be  so  ?    Xo !  Who  will  dare 
To  pluck  thee  fn)m  me  ?  And,  of  thine  own  will. 
Full  well  I  feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me.    Still 
Let  me  entwine  thee  surer,  surer — now 
How  can  we  part  ?  El^'sium !  who  art  thou  7 
Who,  that  thou  canst  not  be  for  ever  here, 
Or  lif\  me  with  thee  to  some  starry  sphere  ? 
Knchantress !  tell  me  by  this  sofl  embrace. 
By  the  mosrt  soft  complexion  of  thy  face, 
lliose  lips,  O  slippery  blisses !  twinkling  eyes. 
And  by  these  tenderest,  milky  sovereignties— 
These  tenderest,  and  by  the  nectar-wine. 

The  passion" "  O  loved  Ida  the  divine ! 
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Endymion !  dearest !  Ah,  imhappy  me  ! 

His  soul  will  'scape  us — O  felicity ! 

How  he  does  love  me !  His  poor  temples  beat 

To  the  very  tune  of  love — how  sweet,  sweet,  sweet! 

Revive,  dear  youth,  or  I  shall  faint  and  die ; 

Revive,  or  these  sofl  hours  will  hurry  by 

In  tranced  dullness ;  speak,  ond  let  that  spell 

Affright  this  lethargy!  I  cannot  quell 

Its  heavy  pressure,  and  will  press  at  least 

My  lips  to  thine,  that  tliey  may  richly  feast 

Until  we  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 

What!  dost  thou  move?  dost  kissf  O  bliss!  O  paift 

I  love  thee,  youth,  more  than  I  can  conceive ; 

And  BO  long  abncnco  from  thee  doth  bereave 

My  soul  of  any  resi :  yet  must  I  hence : 

Yet,  can  I  not  to  starry  eminence 

Uplif\  thee;  nor  for  verj*  shame  can  own 

Myself  to  thee.    Ah,  dearest !  do  not  groan. 

Or  thou  wilt  force  me  from  this  secrecy. 

And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.    O  that  1 

Had  done  it  already !  that  the  dreadful  smilei 

At  my  lost  brightness,  my  impnssion'd  uiles. 

Had  waned  from  OlymjMis'  solemn  heiglit. 

And  from  all  serious  Gods ;  that  our  delight 

Was  quite  forgoiten,  save  of  us  alone ! 

And  wherefore  so  ashamed?  Tis  but  lo  aUme 

For  endless  pleasure,  by  some  coward  blushes : 

Yet  must  I  be  a  coward !  Horror  rushes 

Too  polpable  before  mc — the  sad  look 

Of  Jove — Minerva's  start — ^no  bosom  shook 

With  awe  of  purity — no  Cupid  pinion 

In  reverence  veil'd — my  crystalline  dominion 

Half  lost,  and  all  old  hymns  made  nullity! 

But  what  is  this  to  love  ?  Oh!  I  could  fly 

With  thee  into  the  ken  of  heavenly  powers. 

So  thou  wouldst  thus,  for  many  sequent  hotirs. 

Press  me  so  sweetly.    Now  I  swear  at  once 

That  I  am  wise,  that  Pullas  is  a  dunce— 

Perhaps  her  love  like  mine  is  but  unknown-^ 

Oh !  I  do  think  that  I  have  been  alone 

In  chastity !  yes,  Pallas  has  been  sighing. 

While  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  upt^ing 

With  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves.    Sweet  love ! 

I  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove. 

Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built    Now  a  soft  kiw 

Ay,  by  that  kiss,  I  vow  an  endless  bliss, 

An  immortality  of  pas.«ioii  's  thine : 

Ere  long  I  will  exalt  thee  to  the  shmo 

Of  heaven  ambrosial ;  and  we  will  shade 

Ourselves  whole  summers  by  a  river  glade ; 

And  I  will  tell  thee  stories  of  the  sky. 

And  breathe  thee  whis})ers  of  its  minstrelsy, 

My  lioppy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds! 

O  let  me  melt  into  thee !  let  the  sounds 

Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  birth ; 

Let  us  entwine  liovcringly  ! — O  dearth 

Of  human  words !  roughness  of  mortal  speech! 

Uspings  empyrean  will  I  sometimes  teach 

Thine  honey'd  tongue — lute-breathings,  which  Igai^ 

To  have  thee  understand,  now  while  I  clasp 

Thee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness — I  am  pain'd, 

Endymion :  woe !  woe !  is  grief  contain'd 

In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  my  sole  life  T'— 

Hereat,  with  many  sols,  her  gentle  strife 

Melted  into  a  languor.    He  reiorn'd 

Entranced  vou-s  and  tears. 
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Yo  who  have  yearn'd 
With  too  much  )>us!>ion,  will  here  Ktuy  aiid  i>ity, 
For  the  mere  suke  of  truth ;  as  'tin  a  ditty 
^ol  of  th«(iNe  (iay«>i  hut  long  ago  't  was  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  Ibrest  old ; 
And  then  the  lorest  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake,  whose  cool  and  level  gleam 
A  poet  caught  as  he  was  journeying 
To  PhopbuM*  shrine ;  and  in  it  he  did  fling 
His  weury  limln,  bathing  an  hour's  space, 
And  after,  straight  in  that  inspired  place 
He  sang  the  story  up  into  the  air, 
Giving  it  universal  freedom.    There 
Has  it  been  ever  munding  for  those  ears 
Whose  tipK  are  glowing  hot.    The  legend  cheen 
Yon  sentinel  sinrM;  and  he  who  listens  to  it 
Must  surely  be  RelfHioom'd  or  he  will  rue  it : 
Foi  quenchless  burnings  come  upon  tho  heart, 
Made  fiercer  by  a  i'var  lest  any  j>art 
Sliould  he  ingulfed  in  the  eddying  wind. 
An  much  as  here  is  penn'd  doth  alwa)'8  find 
A  resting-place,  thus  nmch  comes  clear  and  plain ; 
Ahon  the  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane — 
And  'tis  but  echoed  from  departing  sound. 
That  the  fair  visitant  at  lost  unwound 
Her  gentle  limbs,  and  lefl  the  youth  asleepk'— 
'J'faus  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn  we  to  our  former  chroniclers. — 
Endymion  a\>oke,  that  grief  of  hers 
Sweet  plaining  on  his  ear :  he  sickly  gness'd 
now  lone  he  was  once  more,  and  sadly  press'd 
His  empty  arms  together,  hung  his  head. 
And  most  forlorn  upon  that  widow 'd  bed 
Sat  silently.    Love's  madness  he  had  known : 
Often  with  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
Moanings  hud  burst  from  him ;  hut  now  that  rage 
Had  pass'd  away :  no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voiced  war  against  the  dooming  stars. 
No,  he  had  felt  too  much  for  such  harsh  jars: 
The  lyre  of  his  soul  ELolian-tuned 
Forgot  all  violence,  and  but  communed 
With  melancholy  thought :  O  he  had  8v%'oon'd 
Drunken  from  pleasure's  nipple !  and  his  love 
Henceforth  was  dove-like. — Loth  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did, 
'Twas  with  slow,  languid  paces,  and  face  hid 
In  mufning  hands.    So  temper'd,  out  he  stray'd 
Half  seeing  visions  that  might  have  dismay'd 
Alcctos  serpents;  ravishments  more  keen 
Than  Hermes'  pipe,  when  anxious  he  did  lean 
Over  eclipsing  eyes :  and  at  the  lut;t 
It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 
O'er-studded  with  a  thousand,  thousand  pearls. 
And  crimson-mouthed  shells  with  stubborn  curls. 
Of  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  the  bulk 
In  whicti  whales  arbor  close,  to  brood  and  sulk 
Against  an  endless  storm.    Moreover  too. 
Fish-semblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue. 
Ready  to  snort  their  streams.    In  tJiis  cool  wondor 
Endymion  sat  down,  and  'gan  to  ponder 
On  all  his  life  :  his  youth,  up  to  the  day 
When  'mid  acclaim,  and  feasts,  and  garlands  gay. 
He  stcpt  u|x)n  his  shepherd  throne:  the  look 
Of  his  wlute  palace  in  wild  forest  nook. 


And  all  the  revels  he  had  lorded  there : 

Euch  tender  maiden  vi  horn  hv  once  thought  finr. 

With  every  friend  and  fellow-wwxllander — 

Pass'd  like  a  dream  before  him.    Then  the  spor 

Of  the  old  bards  to  mighty  di"«^d!i :  his  pUnn 

To  nurse  the  golden  uge  'nK>n«r  ifhep^icrd  c^ans . 

That  wondrous  night :  the  great  Pan-lestivai : 

His  sister's  sorrow ;  and  his  wanderingK  all. 

Until  into  the  eartli's  deep  maw  he  rusli'd : 

Then  all  its  buried  magic,  till  it  flush'd 

High  with  excessive  love.    •*  And  now,**  thou*'     • 

**  How  long  must  I  remain  in  jeu|)anJy 

Of  blank  amazements  that  amaze  no  more  ? 

Now  I  have  tasted  her  sweet  soul  to  the  cora. 

All  other  depths  are  shallow  :  eKseiices, 

Once  tipiritual.  are  like  muddy  lees. 

Meant  but  to  fertilize  my  earthly  root. 

And  make  my  branches  liil  a  golden  fruit 

Into  the  bloom  of  heaven :  other  hghf. 

Though  it  be  quick  and  sharp  enough  to  UigfaC 

Tho  Olympian  eagle's  vision,  is  dark. 

Dark  as  the  parentage  of  ctmos.    Hark ! 

My  silent  thoughts  are  echoing  fn>m  these  tkA 

Or  are  they  but  the  gl-osts,  the  dying  swelb 

Of  noises  far  away  ? — \\it  I — licreu|ion 

He  kept  an  anxious  ear    Tho  humming  tons 

Came  louder,  and  bchoH.  there  as  he  lay. 

On  either  side  out-gush'd,  ^^ith  misty  spmy, 

A  copious  spring ;  and  boA  t-njether  dcsh'd 

Swifl,  mad,  fantastic  rounO  i>e  .'^K'ks,  and  lash*o 

Among  the  conchs  and  sholij  of  ti.<)  lofty  giot. 

Leaving  a  trickling  dew.    At  u^t  *h^7  shot 

Down  from  the  ceiling's  heigh? .  i^-^u.^n^-  a 

As  of  some  breathless  racers  \«hvVi  So^>e8 

Upon  the  last  few  steps,  and  wnli  s^^ci.t  force 

Along  the  ground  they  took  a  win<2'ng  course. 

Endymion  follow'd — for  it  secm'd  that  one 

Ever  pursued,  the  other  8tro\ie  to  8hur>— 

Follow'd  their  languid  mazes,  till  wcU-nigh 

Ho  had  left  thinking  of  the  mystery ^^ 

And  was  now  rapt  in  tender  hoverings 

Over  the  vanish'd  bliss.    Ah !  what  is  it  sing* 

His  dream  away  ?  What  melodies  are  these  f 

They  sound  as  through  the  whispering  of 

Not  native  in  such  barren  vaults.    Give  ear! 


**  O  Arethusa,  peerless  nymph !  why  fear 
Such  tenderness  as  mine  7  Great  Dian.  why. 
Why  didst  thou  hear  her  prayer  ?  O  that  I 
Were  rippling  round  her  dainty  fairness  noWt 
CircUng  about  her  w^t,  and  striving  how 
To  entice  her  to  a  dive !  then  stealing  in 
Between  her  luscious  Ups  and  eyelids  tliin. 
O  that  her  shining  hair  was  in  the  sun. 
And  I  distilling  from  it  thence  to  run 
lu  amorous  rillets  do\%'n  her  shrinking  tonal 
To  linger  on  her  lily  shoulders,  warm 
Between  her  kissing  breasts,  and  every  cham 
Touch  raptured ! — See  how  painfully  I  flow : 
Fair  maid,  be  pitiful  to  my  great  ^-oe. 
Stay,  stay  thy  weary  course,  and  lei  me  lead, 
A  happy  wooer,  to  the  flowery  mead 
Where  all  that  beauty  snared  me."— ^  Cruel  Oti 
Desist !  or  my  oflended  nustreas'  nod 
Will  stagnate  all  thy  ibimtains : — teosi 
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With  syren  wonk — Ah,  have  I  reully  got 
Such  power  to  madden  thee  7  And  is  it  true- 
Away  away,  or  I  sliall  dearly  rue 
My  very  thoughts :  in  mercy  then  away, 
Kindest  Alpheus,  for  should  I  obey 
My  own  dear  will,  't  would  be  a  deadly  bane/'-^ 
**  O,  Oreud-Queen !  would  that  thou  hadst  a  pain 
Like  this  of  mine,  tlien  would  I  fearlen  turn 
And  be  a  criminal." — "  Alas,  I  bum, 
I  shudder — gentle  river,  got  thee  hence. 
Alpheus!  thou  enchanter!  every  sense 
Of  mine  w  oa  once  made  perfect  in  these  woods. 
Fresh  breezes,  bowery  lawiis,  and  innocent  floods, 
Ripe  fruit8.  and  lonely  couch,  contentment  gave ; 
But  ever  since  I  heedlessly  did  lave 
In  thy  deceitful  stream,  a  [Huiting  glow 
Grew  strung  within  me  :  wherefore  serve  me  so, 
And  call  it  love?  Waal  'twai*  cruelty. 
Not  once  more  tiid  I  close  my  happy  eyes 
Amid  the  thrustrs  song.     Away!  A  vaunt! 

0  'twaii  a  cruel  ihiu^." — '*  Now  thou  dost  taunt 
So  soAly,  Arelhu5u,  that  I  think 
If  thou  wast  playing  on  my  shady  brink. 
Thou  woiiUImi  bathe  onco  again.     Innocent  maid ! 
Stifle  thine  heart  no  more ; — nor  be  afraid 
Of  angr)'  powers  :  there  are  deities 
Will  shade  us  with  their  wings.     Those  fitful  sighs 
Tis  almost  death  to  hear:  O  let  me  pour 
A  dew7  balm  u(x>n  thorn ! — fear  no  more. 
Sweet  Arethusa !  Dian  s  self  must  feel. 
Sometimes,  these  very  pangs.     Dear  maiden,  steal 
Blushing  into  my  soul,  and  let  us  fly 
Tliese  dreary  caverns  for  the  open  sky. 

1  will  delight  thee  all  my  winding  course, 
From  the  green  sea  up  to  my  liidden  source 
Aljout  Arcadian  forests  ;  and  will  show 
The  chaimcls  where  my  coolest  waters  flow 
Tlirough  mot^y  rocks ;  where,  'mid  exuberant  green, 
I  loom  in  pleasant  darknei^s,  more  untteen 

Than  Saturn  in  his  exile ;  where  I  brim 

Bound  flowery  islands,  and  take  thence  a  skim 

Of  mealy  sweeis.  which  myriads  of  bees 

Buzz  from  their  honey 'd  wings:  and  thou  thouldst 

please 
Thyself  to  choose  the  richest,  where  we  might 
Be  incense-pillow'd  o.vvry  summer  nighu 
Dulf  all  sad  fears,  ihoii  white  deUciousncss, 
And  let  us  be  thus  comforted  ;  unless 
Thou  couldst  rejoice  to  see  my  hopeless  stream 
Hurry  dictmcted  fn)m  SuPs  temperate  beam. 
And  pour  to  death  along  some  hungry  sands.*'--! 
*■  What  ran  I  do,  Alpheus  ?  Dian  stands 
Severe  before  me '  peniecuting  (ate ! 
Unhappy  Arethusa!  thou  wast  late 
A  huntress  fne  in" — At  tliis,  sudden  fell 
Those  two  sad  streams  adown  a  fearful  dell. 
The  LAtmian  listenM,  but  he  heard  no  more. 
Save  echo,  faint  repeating  o'er  and  o'er 
The  name  of  Arethusa.    On  the  verge 
Of  that  dark  gulf  he  wept,  and  said .  **  I  urge 
Thee,  gentle  Gixldess  of  my  pilgrimage. 
By  our  eternal  hopes,  to  soothe,  to  assuage 
If  thou  art  fwwerful,  these  lovers'  pains ; 
And  make  iliem  happy  in  some  happy  plains." 


He  tum'd— there  was  a  whelming  sound — heitept, 
Th»n  W9t  a  cooler  light ;  and  so  he  kept 


Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo ! 
More  suddenly  than  doth  a  moment  go. 
The  \'isions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  fled^ 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 


BOOKm. 


TifERE  are  who  lord  it  o'er  their  fellow-men 
With  most  prevailing  tinsel :  who  unpen 
Their  baaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 
Tlie  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 
F'rom  human  jiastures  ;  or,  O  torturing  fiict! 
Who,  through  an  idiot  blink,  will  see  unpack'd 
Fire-branded  foxes  to  scar  up  and  singe 
Our  gold  and  ripe-car'd  ho^M^s.     With  not  one  ting* 
Of  sanctuary  splendor,  nor  a  sight 
Able  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  arc  dight 
By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests. 
And  crowns,  and  turbans.     With  unladen  breasto. 
Save  of  blown  self-applause,  they  proudly  mount 
To  their  spirit's  perch,  their  benig's  high  account. 
Their  ti  j>-top  nothings,  their  dull  skies,  their  throne^^ 
Amid  the  fierce  intoxicating  tones 
Of  trumpets,  shoutings,  and  belubor'd  drums. 
And  sudden  cannon.     Ah  !  how  ull  this  hums. 
In  wakeful  ears,  like  uproar  past  and  gone — 
IJke  thunder-clouds  that  s;»»ke  to  Babylon, 
And  sol  thot$e  old  Chaldeans  lo  their  tasks. — 
Are  then  regalitit^  all  giI(lo<l  ma>ks  ? 
No,  there  are  throned  scut>  unscalable 
Hut  by  a  |)aiienl  wing,  a  conslunl  spell. 
Or  by  ethereal  things  that,  unconlined. 
Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind^ 
And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-tents 
To  watch  the  ahysm-birih  of  elenientub 
Aye,  'bove  the  withering  of  old-lipp'd  Fate 
A  thousand  powers  keep  religious  state. 
In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  oiry  bouni ; 
And,  silent  as  u  consccraied  um. 
Hold  sphcry  sest^ions  for  a  seoiK^n  due. 
Yet  few  of  these  far  majesties,  oh,  few! 
Have  bared  their  oi)eralions  to  this  globe — 
Few,  who  with  gorgtjous  paireanlry  enrobe 
Our  piece  of  heaven — wlioso  benevolence 
Shakes  hand  w  ith  our  own  Ceres ;  every  sense 
Filling  with  spiritual  sweets  to  plenitude, 
As  bees  gorge  full  their  cells.     And  by  the  feud 
"Twixt  Nothing  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 
Eteme  A^iollo !  that  thy  Sister  fair 
Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest. 
When  thy  gold  breaih  is  misting  in  the  west. 
She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne. 
And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone ; 
As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 
As  if  tliine  eye,  high  Poet !  was  not  bent 
Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart ; 
As  if  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart. 
Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages. 
O  Moon !  the  oldest  shades  'rnong  oldest  treei 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in: 
O  Moon  !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
Thou  doit  bless  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 
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Kusing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping  kine, 
Couch'd  in  thy  brightncM,  dream  of  HeldB  divine : 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 
Ambitious  f()r  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  pai»cth  not 
One  obMcure  hiding-plaoe.  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 
lias  thy  fair  face  uithin  its  tranquil  ken. 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee  ;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  house : — The  mighty  decpa, 
The  mon»trous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea ! 
O  iVI(x>u !  far-spooming  Oi'can  bows  to  thee, 
And  Tellus  feels  her  Ibrehead's  cumbrous  load. 


Cynthia!  where  art  thou, now?  What  fhr  abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  beauty  ?  Alas,  thou  dost  pine 
For  one  as  sorrowful :  thy  cheek  is  pale 
For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale :  thou  dost  bewail 
His  tears,  who  weeps  for  thee.  Where  dost  thou  sigh  ? 
Ah  I  surely  that  light  peeiM  from  Vesper's  eye. 
Or  what  a  thing  is  love !  Tis  She,  but  lo! 
How  changed,  how  full  of  ache,  how  gone  in  woe! 
She  dies  at  the  thinnest  cloud  ;  Iter  lovelhien 
Is  wan  on  Neptune's  blue:  yet  there's  a  stress 
Of  love-spangles,  just  olF  yon  cape  of  trees, 
Dancing  \i\)tm  the  waves,  as  if  to  please 
The  curly  foam  with  amorous  influence. 
O,  not  so  idle  I  for  down-glancing  thence, 
She  (athoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 
O'erwhelmiiig  water-courses;  scaring  out 
The  thorny  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and  frightening 
Their  savnge  eyes  with  unaccustom'd  lightning. 
Where  WiU  the  splendor  be  content  lo  reach  ? 
()  love !  how  potent  hasi  thou  been  to  teach 
Strange  journeyingH  I  Wherever  beauty  dwells, 
In  gulf  or  aerie,  nu>uniain.s  or  deep  dells. 
In  light,  in  gloom,  in  star  or  blazing  sun. 
Thou  pointesl  out  l!ie  way.  and  straight  'tis  won. 
Amid  his  toil  ihmi  gavest  I^ander  breath ; 
Thou  Icddest  Orpheus  ihn)ugh  the  gleams  of  death ; 
Thou  madent  Pluto  U'ar  thin  element : 
And  now,  O  winged  Chieftain !  thou  hast  sent 
A  moonl)eam  to  the  deep,  deep  water- world, 
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On  gold  sand  impearl'd 
With  Hly  shells,  and  pebbles  milky  white. 
Poor  Cynthia  greeted  him,  and  sootheil  her  light 
Against  his  jwillid  face :  he  felt  the  charm 
To  breath lesKuess,  and  sudilenly  a  warm 
Of  his  heart's  blood  ;  'twas  very  sweet;  he  stay'd 
His  wandering  steps,  and  half-entranced  laid 
His  head  U{x>n  a  tuft  of  straiigling  weeds. 
To  tasJe  the  gentle  moon,  and  freshening  beads, 
Lash'd  from  the  crystal  roof  by  fwhes'  tails. 
And  so  he  kopt,  uuiil  the  rosy  veils 
Mantling  the  east,  by  Aurora's  peering  hand 
Were  litled  from  the  water's  brea.st,  and  fann'd 
Into  sweet  air ;  and  8ol>er'd  morning  came 
Meekly  through  billows : — when  like  taper-flame 
Left  sudden  by  a  dallying  breath  of  air, 
Ue  roko  in  silence,  and  once  more  'gon  fare 


Along  his  fated  way. 

Far  hod  he  ro«in*d. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  feeoi'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet;  save  things 
More  dead  than  Morpheus'  imaginings : 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breastplates  large 
Of  gone  sea-warriofM ;  brazen  beaks  and  targe ; 
Ruddera  that  for  a  hundred  years  had  lost 
The  sway  of  human  hand  ;  gold  va>e  emboss'd 
With  long- forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  chio 
But  those  of  Saturn's  vintage ;  mouldermg  scnB^ 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  souls 
Who  flrat  were  on  the  earth  ;  and  sculpt  urea  nds 
In  ponderous  stone,  developing  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Nox ; — then  skeletons  of  man. 
Of  beast,  liehemoth,  and  leviathan, 
And  elephant,  and  eagle, 'and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.     A  cxtid  leaden  awe 
These  secrets  stnick  into  him ;  and  uiUess 
Dian  had  chased  away  that  heaviness 
He  might  have  died :  but  now.  with  cheered  M, 
He  onward  kept ;  wooing  these  thoughts  to  steal 
About  tlie  labyrinth  in  his  soul  of  love. 


*'  What  is  there  in  thee,  Moon !  that  thoa  iboaUs 
move 
My  heart  so  potently  ?  When  yet  a  child, 
1  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast  smiled. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister :  hand  in  liand  we  weat 
From  eve  to  mom  across  the  HrmamenL 
No  a|)ples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree. 
Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  doliciondy: 
No  tumbling  water  ever  spnko  nmianre. 
But  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  could  dam: 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  howcr  divine. 
Until  thou  lifted'sit  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 
In  sowing-lime  ne'er  would  I  dibble  lake. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake ; 
And,  in  the  summer-tide  of  blo!«oming. 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  nighL 
No  melody  was  like  a  pa5sing  spright 
If  it  went  not  to  solemnize  thy  reign. 
Yes.  in  my  boyhoofl,  every  j<»j'  and  pain 
By  thee  were  fashion'd  to  the  .«olf-snme  end; 
And  as  I  grew  in  yean;,  still  didst  thou  blend 
With  all  my  ardors :  thrfu  wast  the  deep  glen ; 
Thou  wast  the  monntnin-top — the  sage's  pen— 
The  poet's  harp— the  voice  of  friends — the  soa; 
Thou  wast  the  river — thou  wast  glory  won ; 
Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast — thou  wast  ray 
My  goblet  full  of  wine— my  topmost  deed  .• — 
Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Mood! 
O  what  a  wild  and  harmonized  tune 
My  spirit  struck  (rom  all  the  beautiful ! 
On  some  bright  eswnce  coiild  I  lean,  and  loll 
M>'self  to  immortality ;  I  prest 
Nature's  soft  pillow  in  a  wakeful  rest. 
But,  gentle  Orb !  there  came  a  nearer  bins— 
My  strange  love  came — Felicity's  abyss  I 
She  came,  and  thou  didst  fade,  and  ftdo 
Yet  not  entirely ;  no,  thy  starry  sway 
Has  been  an  under-passion  to  tliis  bmii: 
Now  I  begin  to  feel  thine  orby  power 
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If  coming  fresh  upon  me :  O  be  kind ! 

Keep  back  thine  inlluence,  and  do  not  blind 

My  lovereign  viaioii. — Dearest  love,  forgive 

That  I  can  think  away  from  thee  and  live! — 

Fardon  roe,  airy  planet,  that  I  prize 

One  thought  beyond  thine  argent  luxiiriea ! 

How  far  beyond  ! "  At  thiH  a  snrprifled  utart 

Frosted  the  springing  verdure  of  his  heart; 

For  as  he  liAed  up  his  eyes  to  swear 

How  hiv  own  goddess  was  past  all  things  fair, 

He  saw  far  in  the  concave  green  of  the  sea 

An  old  man  silting  calm  and  peacefully. 

Upon  a  weeded  rock  this  old  man  sat, 

And  his  while  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 

Of  weeds  was  cokl  beneath  his  cold  thin  feet; 

And,  ample  as  the  largest  winding-sheet, 

A  cloak  of  blue  wrapp'd  up  his  aged  bones, 

O'erwrought  with  symbols  jjy  iho  deepest  groam 

Of  ambitious  magic :  every  o<:ean:form 

Was  woven  in  with  black  distinctness :  storm. 

And  calm,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 

Were  cuiblein'd  in  the  woof;  witli  every  shape 

That  skims,  or  dives,'  or  sloi^ps,  *twixt  capo  and  cape, 

The  gulfing  whale  was  like  a  dot  in  the-aiiell, 

Yet  look  upon  it,  and  'twould  size  and  swell 

To  its  huge  soil';  and  the  minutest  fish 

Would  |Mi<s  I  he  very  hardest  gazer's  wish. 

And  show  his  little  eyes  anatomy. 

Tlien  there  was  piclurwl  the  regality 

Of  Neptune  ;  and  the  sca>nymphs  roimd  his  itate. 

In  beatite<ius  vassalage,  htok  up  and  wait. 

Beside  this  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wand. 

And  in  his  lap  a  book,  the  wliich  ho  conn'd 

S»  stedfasily,  that  the  new  denizen 

Had  time  to  keep  him  in  amazed  ken, 

1\}  mark  these  shadow ings,  and  stand  in  awe. 

Tlie  old  man  raipcd  his  hoary  head  and  saw 
The  wildcr'd  stranger — peeming  not  lo  see. 
His  features  >vcre  mt  lifeles;*.     Suddenly  , 

He  woke  as  from  a  tnince ;  his  snow-white  brows 
Went  arching  up.  niul  like  two  mngic  plows 
Furrow'd  deep  wnnklet*  in  his  forehead  large. 
Which  kept  as  fixedly  a;*  rociiy  umrge. 
Till  round  hi:)  wiiher'd  lips  had  gone  a  smile. 
Then  up  he  rttse,  like  (»ue  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  watch'd  fur  years  in  forlorn  hermitage, 
W'ho  had  not  from  mid-life  to  utmost  age 
lilased  in  one  accent  his  o'cr*bnnIcn'd  soul. 
Even  to  the  trees.     He  ruse :  he  grasp'd  his  stole, 
With  convulsed  clenches  waving  it  abroad. 
And  in  a  voice  of  tolemn  joy,  tliat  awed 
Echo  into  oblivion,  he  said : — 

••  Thou  art  the  man !  Now  shall  I  lay  my  head 
In  pence  iijion  my  watery  pillow :  now 
SHeep  will  come  smoothly  to  my  weary  hroi-* 
O  Jove !  I  shall  be  young  again,  be  young ! 

0  shel!-h*jm  Neptune.  I  am  pierciil  and  stung 
>Vilh  new-born  life !  What  shall  1  do  ?  Where  go, 
When  I  have  cast  this  serpent-skin  of  woe  ? — 

1  'U  swim  to  the  syrens,  and  one  moment  listen 
Their  melodies,  and  see  their  long  hair  glisten; 
Anon  upon  that  giant's  arm  I  Mi  be. 

That  writhes  about  the  roots  of  Sicily : 
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To  northern  seas  I  '11  in  a  twinkling  sail. 

And  mount  upon  the  snortings  of  a  wlialo 

To  some  black  cloud  ;  thence  down  I  'II  madly  iweep 

On  forked  lightning,  to  the  deepest  deep. 

Where  through  some  sucking  pool  I  will  be  huri'd 

With  rapture  to  the  other  side  of  the  world ! 

0,  I  am  full  of  gladness !    Sisters  three, 

1  bow  full-hearted  to  your  old  decree ! 

Yes,  ever}'  God  be  ihank'd,  and  power  benign. 

For  I  no  more  sball  wither,  droop,  and  pine. 

Thou  art  the  man ! "  Kndymion  started  back 

Dismay 'd ;  and,  like  a  wretch  from  wlu>m  the  rack 

Tortures  hot  breath,  and  speech  of  agony, 

Mutter'd  :  "  What  lonely  death  am  I  to  die        * 

In  this  cold  region  I   Will  he  let  me  freeze. 

And  iloat  my  brittle  liinlis  o'er  polar  seas? 

Or  will  he  touch  mo  with  his  searing  hand. 

And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  the  sand  ? 

Or  tear  me  piecemeal  with  a  bony  saw. 

And  keep  me  as  a  chosen  food  to  draw 

His  magian  fish  through  hated  fire  and  flame! 

O  misery  of  hell !  resistless,  tame. 

Am  I  to  be  burnt  up  ?  No.  I  will  shout, 

Until  the  Gods  through  heaven's  blue  look  out!— « 

0  Tartarus !  but  some  few  days  agone 
Her  so(\  arms  were  entwining  me,  and  on 

Her  voice  1  hung  like  fruit  among  green  leaves: 
Her  lifffi  were  all  my  own,  and — ah,  ripe  aheavet 
Of  happiness  I  ye  on  the  stubble  droop. 
But  never  may  be  gnnier'd.     I  must  stoop 
My  head,  and  kiss  death's  foot  Love !  love,  farewell 
Is  there  no  hi)pe  fn)m  thee  ?   This  horrid  spell 
Would  melt  at  thy  sweet  breath. — By  Dian's  hind 
Fee<ling  from  her  white  fingers,  on  the  wind 

1  see  thy  (streaming  hair!  and  now,  by  Pan, 
I  care  not  for  this  old  ni}'8terious  man ! " 

He  spake,  and  i^-alking  to  that  aged  ibmi, 
Look'd  high  de'lance.     Lo!  his  heart  'gan  warm 
With  pity,  for  the  gray-hair'd  creature  wept 
Hod  ho  then  wrong'd  a  heart  where  sorrow  kept? 
Had  he.  thougli  blindly  contumelious,  bmnght, 
Rheum  to  kintl  vyv9,  a  sting  to  human  thought 
Convulsion  to  a  mouth  of  many  years? 
He  had  in  truth ;  and  he  was  ripe  for  tears. 
The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  he  knelt 
Before  that  oare-worn  sage,  who  trembling  felt 
About  his  large  dark  locks,  and  foltering  spake . 

**  Arise,  goo<l  youth,  for  sacred  Phoebus'  sake ! 
I  know  thine  iinuost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  very  brother's  yearning  for  thee  steal 
Into  mine  own :  for  why  i  thou  openest 
The  prison-gates  that  have  so  long  opprest 
My  weary  watching.    Though  thou  know'at  it  r  jU 
Thou  art  commission'd  to  this  fated  spot 
For  great  enfranchisement.    O  weep  no  more ; 
I  am  a  friend  to  love,  to  loves  of  yore : 
Ay,  hadst  thou  never  loved  an  unknown  power, 
I  had  been  grieving  at  this  jo)'ous  hour. 
But  even  now  most  miserable  old, 
I  saw  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 
Gave  mighty  pulses :  in  this  tottering  case 
Grew  a  new  heart,  which  at  this  moment  plajt 
As  dancingly  as  thine.     Be  not  afraid. 
For  thou  ahali  hear  tiiia  aecret  all  display'd, 
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Now  as  we  speed  towards  our  joyous  task.'* 

So  saying,  this  young  soul  in  age's  mask 
Went  forward  with  llie  Carian  side  by  side : 
Resuming  quickly  thus  ;  while  ocean's  tide 
Hung  swollen  at  their  backs,  and  jewell'd  sands 
Took  silently  their  foot-prints. 

"  My  soul  stands 
Now  past  the  midway  from  mortality, 
And  so  I  can  prepare  without  a  sigh 
To  tell  thee  briefly  all  my  j<iy  and  pain. 
I  was  a  Hsher  once,  upon  tliis  main. 
And  my  boat  danced  in  every  creek  and  bay ; 
Rough  billows  were  my  home  b^'  night  and  day, — 
The  sea-gulls  not  more  contitant ;  for  I  hod 
No  housing  from  the  storm  and  tempests  mad. 
But  hollow  roi'ks, — and  they  were  palaces 
Of  silent  happiness,  of  slumberous  ease : 
liong  years  of  misery  have  told  me  so. 
Ay,  thus  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago. 
One  thousand  years! — Is  it  then  possible 
To  look  so  plainly  through  them  1  to  dispel 
A  thousand  years  with  liiickward  glance  sublime  f 
To  breathe  away  as  'twere  all  scummy  slime 
From  off  a  crystal  pool,  to  see  its  deep, 
And  one's  own  image  from  the  bottom  peep? 
Yes :  now  I  am  no  longer  wretched  thrall. 
My  long  captivity  and  moanings  all 
Are  but  a  slime,  a  thin-pervading  scum. 
The  which  I  breathe  away,  and  thronging  come 
Like  things  of  yesterday  my  youthful  pleasures. 

**  I  touch 'd  no  lute,  I  sang  not,  trod  no  measures : 
I  was  a  lonely  youth  on  desert  shores. 
My  sports  were  lonely,  'mid  continuous  roars. 
And  craggy  isles,  and  sea-mews'  plaintive  cry 
Plaining  discrepant  l)et\veen  sea  and  sky. 
Dolphins  were  siill  my  playmates ;  shapes  unseen 
Would  let  mo  feel  their  scales  of  gold  and  green, 
Nor  be  my  desolation  ;  and,  full  ofl, 
When  a  dread  water-spout  had  rear'd  aloft 
Its  hungry  hugeness,  seeming  ready  ripe 
To  burst  with  hoarsciit  thunderings,  and  wipe 
My  life  away  like  a  vast  sponge  of  fate. 
Some  friendly  monster,  pitying  my  sad  state. 
Has  dived  to  its  foundations,  guird  it  down. 
And  lefl  me  tossing  safely.     Hut  the  crown 
Of  all  my  life  was  utmost  quietude : 
More  did  I  love  to  lie  in  cavern  rude. 
Keeping  in  wait  whole  doys  for  Neptune*s  'voice, 
And  if  it  came  at  lust,  hark,  and  rejoice ! 
There  blush'd  no  summer  eve  but  I  would  steer 
My  skiff  along  green  shelving  coasts,  to  hear 
The  shepherd's  [tipe  come  clear  from  aery  steep, 
Mingled  with  ceaseless  bleatings  of  his  sheep : 
And  never  was  a  day  of  summer  shine. 
But  I  beheld  its  birth  upon  the  brine ; 
For  I  would  watch  all  night  to  see  unfold 
Heaven's  gates,  and  iEthon  snort  his  morning  gold 
Wide  o'er  the  swelling  streams :  and  constantly 
At  brim  of  day-tide,  on  some  grassy  lea. 
My  nets  would  bo  spread  out,  and  I  at  rest 
The  poor  folk  of  the  sea-country  I  blest 
With  daily  lxx)n  of  fish  most  delicate : 
Tboy  knew  not  whence  this  bounty,  and  elate 


Woold  strew  sweet  flowers  on  a  sAerile 


**  Why  was  I  not  contented  ?    >Vhemfbf« 
At  things  which,  bnt  for  thee,  O  Latmian ! 
Had  been  my  dreary  death !  Fool !  1  began 
To  feel  distemper'd  longings :  to  desire 
The  utmost  privilege  that  ocean's  nre 
Could  grant  in  benediction :  to  be  free 
Of  all  his  kingdom.     Long  in  misery 
I  wasted,  ere  in  one  extremcst  fit 
I  plunged  for  life  or  death.     To  interknit 
One's  senses  with  so  dense  a  brcatliing  staff 
Might  seem  a  work  of  pain ;  so  not  enough 
Can  I  admire  how  crystal-smooth  it  felt. 
And  buoyant  round  my  limba.     At  first  I  dwelt 
Whole  days  and  days  in  sheer  aatoniahment ; 
Forgetful  utterly  of  self-intent ; 
Moving  but  with  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 
Then,  like  a  new-Hedged  bird  that  first  doth  Aam 
His  spreaded  feathers  to  the  morrow  chill, 
I  tried  in  fear  the  pinions  of  my  will. 
"Twas  freedom !  and  at  once  I  visited 
The  ceaseless  wonders  of  this  ocean-bed. 
No  need  te  tell  thee  of  them,  for  I  see 
That  thou  hast  been  a  wiinew — it  must  be 
For  these  I  know  thou  canal  not  feel  a  dr«>ath. 
By  the  melancholy  corners  of  that  mouth. 
So  I  will  in  my  story  straightway  pass 
To  more  immetliate  matter.     Woe,  alas ! 
That  love  should  be  my  bane  !  Ah,  Scylla  fair! 
Why  did  poor  Glaucus  ever— ever  dare 
To  sue  thee  to  his  heart  ?    Kind  stranger-yoodi! 
I  loved  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth. 
And  she  would  not  conceive  it.     Timid  thing! 
She  fled  me  swifl  as  sea-bird  on  the  wing. 
Round  every  isle,  and  point,  and  promontory. 
From  where  large  Hercules  wound  up  his  story 
Far  as  Kgj'ptian  Nile.     My  passion  grew 
The  more,  the  more  I  saw  hor  dainty  hue 
Gleam  delicately  through  the  azure  clear : 
Un4il  't  was  too  rterce  agony  to  bear ; 
And  in  that  agony,  across  my  grief 
It  flash'd,  that  Circe  might  find  Fome  relief^ — 
Cruel  enchantress  I    So  aliove  the  water 
I  rear'd  my  head,  and  look'd  for  Phocbns*  daughM 
i£s?a's  isle  was  wondering  at  the  nKxm  : — 
ft  seom'd  to  whirl  around  me,  and  a  swoon 
Left  me  dead-drifUng  to  that  fatal  power. 

"  When  I  awoke,  'twas  in  a  twilight  bower; 
Just  when  the  light  of  morn,  with  hum  of  beei; 
Stole  through  its  verdurous  matting  of  fiesh  ttwa 
How  sweet,  and  sweeter !  for  I  heard  a  Ijra. 
And  over  it  a  sighing  voice  expire. 
It  ceased — I  caught  light  footsteps ;  and  anon 
The  fairest  face  that  mora  e'er  look'd  upon 
Push'd  through  a  screen  of  roses.     Starry  J6fv4 
With  tears,  and  smiles,  and  honey-words  she 
A  net  whoao  thraldom  was  more  bliss  than  all 
The  range  of  flower'd  Klysium.     Thus  did  ftll 
The  dew  of  her  rich  speech :  "  Ah !  art  awake  f 

0  let  me  hear  thee  speak,  for  Cupid*s  sake ! 

1  am  10  oppress'd  with  joy !   W*hy,  I  have  siwd 
An  urn  of  tears,  as  though  thou  wett  cold  dead; 
And  now  I  find  thee  living,  I  will  poor 
From  these  devoted  eyea  their  nlver  store. 
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ITniil  exhausted  of  the  latest  drop, 
So  it  will  pleasure  thee,  and  force  thee  stop 
Here,  that  1  too  may  live :  but  if  beyond 
Such  cool  and  sorrowful  oflerings,  ihou  art  (bod 
Of  soothing  warmth,  of  dalliance  supreme ; 
If  thou  art  ripe  to  taste  a  long  love-dream; 
If  smiles,  if  dimples,  tongues  for  ardor  mute. 
Hang  in  thy  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit, 

0  let  me  pluck  it  for  thee."     Thus  she  luik'd 
Her  charming  syllables,  till  indistinct 
Their  music  came  to  my  o'er-sweeten*d  soul ; 
And  then  she  hover'd  over  me,  and  stole 
So  near,  that  if  no  nearer  it  had  been 
Tliis  furrow  *d  visage  thou  hadst  never  seen. 

"  Young  man  of  I^tmos !  thus  particular 
Am  I.  thai  thou  mayst  plainly  see  how  far 
This  fierce  tomptntion  went :  and  thou  mayst  not 
Exclaim,  lluw  then,  was  Scylla  quite  forgot  ? 

"  Who  could  resist  ?  Who  in  this  universe  ? 
She  did  so  brcnihc  ambrosia;  so  immcme 
My  fine  existence  in  a  golden  clime. 
She  took  mc  like  a  child  of  suckling  time. 
And  cruel  led  mo  in  ntses.     Thus  condemn'd. 
The  current  of  my  fonner  life  was  stemm'd. 
And  to  this  arbitrary  queen  of  sense 

1  bow'd  a  traiH'ed  vassal :  nor  would  thence 
Have  move<l,  even  though  Amphion's  heart  hod  woo'd 
Me  bock  to  Scylla  o'er  the  billows  rude. 

For  as  A(m>I1o  each  eve  doth  devise 
A  new  apparelling  for  western  skies ; 
So  every  eve,  nay,  every  spendthrift  hour 
Shed  balmy  con8ciou!»ne8s  within  that  bower. 
And  I  was  free  of  haunts  umbrageous ; 
Could  wander  in  the  mazy  forest-houso 
Of  squirrels,  foxes  nly,  and  antler'd  deer. 
And  birds  from  coxerts  innermost  and  drear 
"Warbling  for  very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow — 
To  me  new-bom  delights ! 

*'  Now  let  me  borrow. 
For  moments  few,  a  temperament  os  stem 
As  Pluto's  sceptre,  thut  my  words  not  bum 
These  uttering  lips,  while  I  in  calm  speech  tell 
How  specious  heaven  was  changed  to  real  hell. 

**  One  mom  she  left  me  sleeping :  half  awake 
I  sought  (or  her  smooth  amis  and  lips,  to  slake 
My  greedy  thint  with  necuirous  camel-draiighta ; 
Bat  she  was  gone.     Whereat  the  barbed  shafts 
Of  disappointment  stuck  in  me  so  sore, 
That  out  1  ran  and  search'd  the  forest  o'er. 
Wandering  about  in  pine  and  cetlar  gloom, 
Damp  awe  assail'd  me ;  for  there  'gan  to  boom 
A  sound  of  moan,  an  agony  of  sound. 
Sepulchral  from  the  distance  all  around. 
Then  came  a  conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rumbled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence :  while  I  stumbled 
Down  a  precipitous  path,  as  if  impell'd, 
J  came  to  a  dark  valley. — Groanings  swell'd 
Poisonous  aliout  my  ears,  and  louder  grew, 
Tlie  nearer  I  approached  a  flame's  gaunt  blue, 
That  glared  before  me  through  a  thorny  brake. 
Thin  fire,  like  the  eye  of  gordian  snake. 


Bewitched  me  towards ;  and  I  soon  was  near 
A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  l<»el  of  fear ; 
In  thicket  hid  I  cursed  the  haggard  scene-— 
The  banquet  of  my  arms,  my  arbor  queen. 
Seated  upon  an  uptom  (brcst  root ; 
And  all  around  her  shapes,  wizard  and  brute. 
Laughing,  and  wailing,  grovelling,  serpenting. 
Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venom-bag,  and  sting ! 

0  such  deformities !  Old  Charon's  self. 
Should  he  give  up  awhile  his  penny  pelf. 
And  take  a  dream  'mong  rushes  Stygian, 
It  could  not  be  so  fantasied.     Fierce,  wan, 
And  tyrannizing  was  the  lady's  look, 

As  over  them  a  gnarled  staff  she  shook. 

Oft-times  upon  the  pudden  she  laugh'd  out; 

And  from  a  basket  emptied  to  the  rout 

Clusters  of  grapes,  tlie  which  they  roven'd  quick 

And  roar'd  for  more ;  with  many  a  hungry  Uck 

About  their  shaggy  jaws.     Avenging,  slow. 

Anon  she  took  a  branch  of  mistletoe. 

And  emptied  on 't  a  black  dull-gurgling  phial  '■ 

Groan'd  one  and  all.  as  if  some  piercing  trial 

Was  sharpening  for  their  pitiable  bones. 

She  lifttHJ  up  the  charm :  appealing  groans 

From  their  poor  hreafts  went  suing  to  her  eoi 

In  vain ;  remorseless  us  an  infant's  bier. 

She  whisk'd  against  tlieir  eyes  the  sooty  oil. 

Whereat  was  heard  a  noise  of  painful  toil, 

Increasing  gradual  to  a  tempest  rage, 

Shriek^  yells,  and  groans  of  torture-pilgrimage « 

Until  their  grieved  hoditn*  'gan  to  bloat 

And  puff  from  the  tail's  end  to  stifled  throat . 

Then  was  appalling  silence :  then  a  sight 

More  wildering  than  all  tlmt  hoarse  affright. 

For  the  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writhen 

Went  through  the  ilismal  uir  like  one  huge  PytbiU 

Antagonizing  Boreas, — and  m  vanish 'd. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  breoth  of  wind  :  she  banish*d 

These  phantoms  with  a  nod.     Lo !  from  the  dark 

Came  waggish  fauns,  and  nymplis,  and  satyrs  stariu 

With  dancing  and  loud  revel r)',  and  went 

Swifter  than  centaurs  after  rapine  bent. — 

Sighing  an  elephant  appear'd  nnd  bow'd 

Beiiire  the  fierce  witch,  speaking  thus  aloud 

In  human  a(  cent :  '  Potent  goddea !  chief 

Of  pains  resistless !  make  my  being  brief, 

Or  let  me  fnmi  this  heavy  prison  fly : 

Or  give  me  to  the  air,  or  let  me  die ! 

I  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  again ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  the  plain ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widow'd  wife : 

1  sue  not  for  my  ruddy  drops  of  life. 

My  children  fair,  my  lovely  girls  and  boys ! 
f  will  forget  them ;  I  will  pass  these  jo>'s ; 
Ask  naught  so  heavenward,  so  too — too  hight 
Only  I  pray,  as  fairest  boon,  to  die. 
Or  be  deliver'd  from  this  cumbrous  flesh. 
From  this  gross,  detestable,  filthy  mesh. 
And  merely  given  to  the  cold  bleak  air. 
Have  mercy.  Goddess!  Circe,  feel  my  pnjrer!* 


"That  curst  magician's  name  fell  icy  numb 
Upon  my  wild  conjecturing :  truth  had  coom 
Naked  and  sabre-like  against  my  heart 
I  saw  a  fury  whsCting  a  death-dart ; 
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And  my  filain  spirit,  overwrought  with  ftight. 

Fainted  away  in  that  dark  lair  of  night. 

Think,  my  deliverer,  how  desolate 

My  waking  munt  have  been !  dii^g[iutt,  and  hate« 

And  terrora  manifold  di\'ided  me 

A  spoil  amongst  them.     I  prepared  to  flee 

Into  the  dungeon  core  of  that  wild  wood : 

I  fle<l  three  days — when  lo !  before  me  stood 

Glaring  ihe  angry  wiich.  O  Dis,  even  now» 

A  clanmiy  dew  is  beading  on  my  brow, 

At  mere  remembering  her  palo  laugh,  and  curse. 

'  Ha !  ha !  Sir  Dainty !  there  must  bo  a  nurse 

Made  of  rose-loaves  and  tliisilc-down,  express. 

To  cradle  thoo,  my  sweet,  and  lull  thee :  yes, 

I  am  too  flinty-haid  for  thy  nice  touch : 

My  tenderesl  squeeze  is  but  a  giuni's  clutch. 

So,  fairy-thing,  it  shall  have  lullabies 

Unheard  of  yet ;  and  it  shall  still  its  cries 

Upon  some  brenst  more  lily-feminine. 

Oil,  no, — it  ^^lmll  not  pine,  and  pine,  and  pine 

More  than  one  pretty,  trifling  thousand  yeara ; 

And  then  'twere  pity,  but  futen  gentle  shears 

Cut  short  its  immortality.     Sea-tlirt! 

Young  dove  of  the  waters !  truly  i  '11  not  hurt 

One  hair  of  thine :  see  how  I  weep  and  sigh. 

That  our  heart-broken  parting  is  so  nigh. 

And  must  we  part  I  Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  sa 

Yet  ere  thou  leavest  me  in  utter  woo, 

Let  mo  sob  over  thee  my  last  adieus. 

And  speak  a  bl«»ssing :  Murk  me !  Thou  host  thews 

Ironwrtal,  for  thou  art  of  heavenly  rare : 

But  such  a  love  is  mine,  that  here  1  chase 

Etnmally  away  from  thee  all  bloom 

Of  youth,  and  destine  thee  towards  a  tomb. 

Hence  shalt  thou  quickly  to  the  watery  vast ; 

And  there,  ere  many  days  be  overfM!«t, 

Disabled  age  shall  seize  thee ;  and  even  then 

Thou  shalt  not  go  the  way  of  ttge<l  men ; 

But  live  and  wither,  cripple  and  Mill  breathe 

Ten  humlred  years :  which  pone,  I  then  bequeath 

Thy  fragile  bones  to  unknown  burial. 

Adieu,  sweet  love,  adieu!' — Aa  shot  stars  fall, 

She  lied  ere  I  could  groan  for  mercy.     Stung 

And  poi.Hon'd  was  my  spirit :  despair  sung 

A  war-song  of  defiance  'gainst  all  hell. 

A  hand  watt  at  ray  shoulder  to  compel 

My  sullen  hto\)s ;  another  'fore  my  eyes 

Moved  on  wiih  pointed  finger.     In  this  guise 

Enforce<l,  at  the  laAt  by  ocean's  foam 

I  found  me ;  by  my  fn»»h,  my  native  homo. 

Its  temp<>ring  coolness,  to  my  lile  akin. 

Came  salutary  as  I  waded  in ; 

And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  I  gave 

Battle  to  the  swollen  billow-ridse,  and  drave 

Large  froth  before  me,  while  there  yet  remain'd 

Hale  strength,  nor  from  my  bones  all  marrow  drain'd. 

I'  Young  lover.  I  must  weep— such  hellish  spite 
With  dry  cheek  who  can  tell  t  While  thus  ray  might 
Proving  ujwn  this  element,  dismay'd. 
Ujjon  a  dead  thing's  face  my  hand  I  laid  ; 
I  look'd— 't  was  Scylla !  Cursed,  cnrsetl  Circe ! 
O  vulture-witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy ! 
Could  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content, 
But  thou  must  nip  this  tender  innocenl 


Because  I  loved  herr— CoM,t)  coM  indeed 
Were  her  fiur  limbs,  and  like  a  common  weed 
The  sea-swell  took  her  hair.     Dead  aa  she  was 
1  clung  about  her  waist,  nor  ceased  to  pan 
Fleet  as  an  arrow  through  unfathom'd  bhne^ 
Until  there  shone  a  fabric  cryatalline, 
Ribb'd  and  inlaid  uith  coral,  pebble,  and  peaii 
Headlong  I  darted  ;  at  one  eager  swirl 
Goin'd  its  bright  portol,  euter'd.  and  hehoM! 
"T  was  vast,  and  desolate,  and  icy-cold ; 
And  all  around — But  wherefore  this  to  thee 
Who  in  few  minutes  more  th>'self  tlialt  see  f^ 
I  lefl  poor  Srylla  in  a  niche  and  fled. 
My  fuvor'd  purchings  up,  my  scathing  dread 
Met  palsy  half-way :  soon  these  hinb«  became 
Gaunt,  wither'd,  sapless,  feeble,  cramp'd,  and 

Now  let  me  pass  a  cruel,  cruel  space. 
Without  one  hope,  without  one  fhitiieat  trace 
Of  mitigation,  or  redeeming  bubble 
Of  color'd  fantasy ;  for  I  fear  'twould  trouble 
Thy  brain  to  loss  of  reason ;  and  next  tell 
How  a  restoring  chance  cunie  down  to  quell 
One  half  of  the  witch  in  me. 

••  On  a  day. 
Sitting  upon  a  rock  above  the  spray. 
I  saw  grow  np  from  the  horizon's  brink 
A  gallant  vessel :  soon  she  scem'd  to  sink 
Away  from  me  again,  as  though  her  c«>urse 
Had  been  resumed  in  spite  of  hindering  forre— 
So  vanish'd :  and  not  long,  before  aro»o 
Dark  clouds,  and  muttering  of  winds  morose. 
Old  Eolus  would  sti.Ho  his  mad  spleen. 
But  could  not :  therefore  all  the  billows  green 
Toss'd  up  the  silver  spume  against  the  clouds. 
The  tempest  come:  I  saw  that  vetvel's  shrouds 
In  perilous  biii^tle;  while  upon  the  deck 
Stood  tnrniMing  crea'ures.     I  I^'held  the  wrpck, 
The  final  gulfing;  the  |»oor  struggling  kouIs: 
I  heard  their  cries  amid  loud  thunder-mlli*. 

0  they  had  all  l)een  saved  but  crazed  eld 
Annull'd  my  vigorous  cravings  :  and  thus  qoell'd 
And  curb'd,  think  on  *t,  O  Lalininn !  did  I  sit 
Writhing  with  pify,  and  a  cursing  fit 

Against  tha:  hell-lwni  Circe.     The  crew  had  goai^ 

By  one  and  one.  to  }Kile  oblivion  ; 

And  1  was  gazing  on  the  surges  prone. 

With  many  a  scalding  tear  and  many  a  groan. 

When  at  my  feet  emenred  an  oUl  man's  hand. 

Grasping  this  scroll,  and  tltis  same  clender  wani 

1  knelt  with  pain — reach *d  out  my  hand— had  gMP^ 
These  treasures — touch'd   the   knuckles — they  » 

clasp'd — 
I  caught  a  finger:  but  the  downward  weight 
O'erpower'd  mo — it  sank.     Then  *gan  abate 
The  storm,  and  through  chill  anguish,  gkximootbti' 
The  comfortable  sun.     1  was  athirst 
To  search  iho  book,  and  in  the  warmhig  air 
Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  cacer  care. 
Strange  matters  did  it  treat  of,  and  drew  on 
My  soul  page  aOer  page,  till  wcP«riigh  hoo 
Into  forgctfulnem ;  when,  stupefied, 
I  read  theae  Wr-ords,  and  read  again,  and  tried 
My  eyea  against  the  heavens,  and  read  again 
O  what  a  load  of  misenr  and  pain 
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Eloeh  Atltu-line  bore  ofT! — a  shine  of  hope 
Came  gold  around  lae,  cheering  me  to  cope 
Streniioiiii  wiih  licllisfi  tyranny.     Attend ! 
For  thou  liaiit  brouglit  their  proroiae  to  an  end. 

*"  In  the  wide  nca  tlicre  lives  a  forlorn  wretch, 
Doom'd  with  enfeebled  carcass  to  outstretch 
IliM  loihfd  exisicnce  throNgh  ten  centuries. 
And  then  to  die  alone,     who  can  devise 
A  total  opposition  f   No  one.    So 
One  million  times  ocean  must  ebb  and  flow. 
And  he  opprtne'd.     Yi»t  he  shall  not  die. 
These  things  uc(-ompli»h'd  : — If  he  utterly 
Scans  all  the  deptlis  of  magic,  and  expounds 
The  moanings  of  all  moiioiis,  shapes,  and  soundi; 
If  he  explores  all  lormM  and  substances 
Strait^i!  homoHunl  to  ihoir  synilwl-essenccs; 
He  sluiU  not  die.     Moreover,  and  in  chief, 
He  mu»t  pursue  this  tank  of  joy  and  grief, 
Must  piously  , — all  lovers  tcmpest-tust, 
And  m  the  savage  overwhelming  lost, 
He  shall  dr|)osi(  side  by  side,  until 
Time's  creeping  shall  the  dreary  space  fulfil: 
Which  done,  and  all  theife  labore  ripened, 
A  youth,  by  heavenly  {wwer  beloved  and  led, 
SlaiU  stand  before  him  ;  whom  he  shall  direct 
How  to  consummate  all.     The  youth  elect 
Must  do  the  tiling,  or  both  will  bo  deslroy'd.'  '*— 


•*  Then,"  cried  the  >'oung  Endymion,  overjoyed, 
**  We  are  twin  brothers  in  this  destiny ! 
Soy,  I  entreat  ihcc,  what  achievement  high 
Is,  in  this  restless  world,  for  me  reserved. 
What !  if  from  ihee  my  wandering  feet  had  swerved. 
Had  we  lioth  pentsird  i " — "  Look !  **  the  sage  replied, 
**  Dost  thou  not  mark  a  gleaming  through  the  tide, 
Of  dixcrs  brilliances?  'tis  the  eilifice 
J  told  thee  of,  where  lovely  Scylla  lies; 
And  where  I  have  enshrined  piously 
All  hncrs,  whom  foil  storms  have  doom'd  to  die 
Throughout  my  bondage."    Thus  discoursing,  on 
They  went  till  unoljKcured  the  porches  shone; 
Which  hurryingly  they  goin'd,  and  entered  straight 
Sure  never  Hiice  king  IScplune  held  his  state 
Was  seen  such  wonder  underneath  the  stars. 
Turn  to  s^niie  level  plain  where  hauuhty  Man 
Has  legion'd  all  his  Imtlle;  and  behold 
How  every  soldier,  with  firm  foot,  doth  hold 
His  even  br(^ast:  see,  many  steeled  squares. 
And  rigid  ranks  of  inm — whence  who  darce 
Ooe  step?  Imagine  further,  lino  by  line. 
These  warrior  thousands  on  the  field  supine:— 
So  in  tliat  crystal  place,  in  silent  rows. 
Poor  lovers  lay  at  rest  from  joys  and  woes. — 
The  stranger  from  the  mountains,  breathless,  traced 
Such  thousands  of  shut  eyes  in  order  placed ; 
Such  ranges  of  white  feet,  and  patient  lipa 
All  ruddy, — fur  here  death  no  blossom  nip& 
He  mark'd  their  bmws  and  Ibreheads ;  saw  their  hair 
Put  sleekly  on  one  fide  with  nicest  care ; 
And  each  one's  gentle  w  rists,  with  reverence. 
Put  crosswise  to  its  heart 


**  Let  us  commence 
nVhisper'd  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joy)  even  now/ 
Ha  apake,  and,  trembling  like  an  aspen-bough. 


Began  to  tear  his  scroll  in  piecea  small. 

Uttering  tlie  while  some  mumblings  funeral. 

He  tore  it  into  pieces  small  as  snow 

That  drif\s  unfeather'd  when  bleak  northerns  blow ; 

And  having  done  it  took  his  dark-blue  cloak 

And  bound  it  round  Endymion :  then  struck 

His  wand  against  the  empty  air  times  nine. — 

"*  What  more  there  is  to  do,  young  man,  is  thine : 

But  first  a  little  patience ;  first  undo 

This  tangled  thread,  and  wind  it  to  a  clue. 

Ah,  gentle!  'tis  as  weak  as  spider's  skein; 

And  shouldst  thou  break  it— What,  is  it  done  ao  clean? 

A  power  overshadows  thee !  Oh,  brave  I 

The  spite  of  hell  is  tumbling  to  its  grave. 

Here  is  a  shell ;  't  is  pearly  blank  to  mo, 

Nor  mark'd  with  any  sign  or  charactery—    . 

Canst  thou  read  aught  ?  0  read  for  pity's  sake ! 

Olympus !  we  are  safe !  Now,  Carian,  break 

This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  the  podestoL" 

*Twas  done :  and  straight  with  sudden  swell  and 
fall 
Sweet  music  breathed  her  soul  away,  and  sigh'd 
A  lullaby  to  silence. — "  Youth !  now  strew 
Tliese  minced  leaves  on  me.  and  passing  through 
Those  files  of  dead,  scatter  the  same  around. 
And  thou  wilt  see  the  issue." — 'Mid  the  sound, 
Of  flutes  and  violn,  ravishing  his  heart 
Endymion  from  Glaucus  stood  apart. 
And  scatter'd  in  hi**  face  some  fragments  light 
How  lightning-swif^  the  change !  a  youthful  wight 
Smiling  beneath  n  coral  diadem. 
Out-sparkling  sudden  like  an  upturn*d  gem. 
Ap|)ear'd,  and,  stepping  to  a  beauteous  corse, 
Kneel'd  down  iK^side  it.  and  with  tenderest  force 
Press'd  its  cold  hniid,  and  wept, — and  Scylla  sigh'd ' 
Endymion,  with  quick  hand,  the  charm  applied^ 
The  nymph  arose :  he  left  them  to  their  joy. 
And  onwani  went  nfMtn  his  high  employ. 
Showering  lh(><e  f)owerf  ul  fragments  ou  the  dead 
And,  as  he  {Niss'd,  each  lifted  up  its  head, 
As  do:h  a  flower  at  Apt»llo's  touch. 
Death  felt  it  to  his  iinvard.<';  'twas  too  niuch: 
Death  fell  a-weeping  in  his  ehaniel-house. 
The  Katmiari  persevere<l  along,  and  thus 
All  were  roaniuvitod.     There  arose 
A  noise  of  harmony,  pulses  and  throes 
Of  gladness  in  the  air — while  many,  who 
Hud  died  in  mutual  arms  devout  and  true 
Sprang  to  each  other  madly  ;  and  the  rest 
Felt  a  high  certainty  of  being  blest 
They  gazed  ujwn  En«lymion.     Enchantment 
Grow  drunken,  and  would  have  its  head  and  bank 
Delicious  symphoni«*s,  like  airy  flowers. 
Budded,  and  swoll'd,  and,  full-blown,  shed  full  sbow^ 

crs 
Of  light  soft,  unseen  leaves  of  sounds  divine 
The  two  deliverers  tasted  a  pure  wine 
Of  hapfiincss,  from  fairy-press  oozed  out 
Speechless  they  eyed  each  other,  and  about 
The  fair  assembly  wander'd  to.  and  fro. 
Distracted  with  the  richest  overftow 
Of  joy  that  ever  pour'd  from  heaven. 

"Awair* 

Shouted  the  new-bom  god ;  *'  Follow,  and  pajr 

Our  piety  to  Neplunus  supreme!" — 

Then  Scylla,  blushing  sweetly  from  her  df8UB»        ^ 
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They  led  on  firat,  bent  to  her  meek  surprue, 
Through  portal  columns  of  a  giant  size 
Into  tlie  vaulted,  boundless  emerald. 
Joyous  all  Ibllow'd,  as  the  leader  calKd, 
Down  marble  steps ;  pouring  as  easily 
As  hour-glniis  sand, — and  fast,  as  you  might 
Swallows  obeying  the  south  summer's  call, 
Or  swans  upon  a  gentle  water&lL 


Thus  went  that  beautiful  multitude,  not  far. 
Ere  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering  spar, 
Just  within  ken,  they  saw  descending  thick 
Another  multitude.    Whereat  more  quick 
Moved  either  host.     On  a  wide  sand  they  met, 
And  of  thoHO  numbers  ever\'  eye  was  wet; 
For  each  their  old  love  found.    A  murmuring  xxme. 
Like  what  was  never  heard  in  all  the  throes 
Of  wind  and  waters:  'tis  past  human  wit 
To  tell ;  'tis  dizziness  to  tliink  of  it. 

This  mighty  consummation  made,  the  host 
Moved  on  lor  many  n  league ;  and  gain'd,  and  lost 
Huge  sea-marks ;  vanward  swelling  in  array, 
And  from  the  rear  diminishing  awny. — 
Till  a  faint  dawn  snrprtHotl  them.     Cilaucus  cried, 
**  Behold !  behold,  the  palace  of  his  pride ! 
God  Neptune's  palace!"  With  noii>e  increased. 
They  shouldcr'd  on  towards  thnt  brightening  east 
At  every  onward  step  proud  domes  arose 
In  proi>i)ecl. — diamond  gleams  and  golden  glowi 
Of  aml)er  'gainst  their  faces  levelling. 
Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring. 
Still  onward  ;  still  the  splendor  gradual  swell'd. 
Rich  opal  domes  were  seen,  on  high  upheld 
By  jasper  pillars,  letting  through  their  shaAs 
A  blush  of  coral.     Copious  wunder-draughts  * 
Each  gazer  drank ;  and  deeper  drank  more  near : 
For  what  poor  mortals  fragment  up,  os  mere 
As  marble  was  there  lavish,  to  the  vast 
Of  one  fair  palace,  that  far  far  surpass'd, 
Even  for  common  bulk,  those  olden  three, 
Memphis,  and  Babylon,  and  Minevch. 

As  large,  as  bright,  as  color'd  as  the  l^w 
Of  Iris,  when  indmling  it  doth  show 
Beyond  a  silvery  shower,  was  the  arch 
Through  which  thin  Paphian  nrmy  took  its  march. 
Into  the  outer  courts  of  Neptune's  state : 
Whence  could  be  seen,  direct,  a  golden  gate. 
To  which  the  leaders  sped  ;  but  not  half  raught 
Ere  it  burst  open  swiO  as  fairy  thought. 
And  made  those  dazzled  th()u>aads  veil  their  eyes 
Like  callow  casries  at  the  first  sunrise. 
Soon  with  an  eagle  nativene>s  their  gaze 
Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoons  i(M)k  all  the  blaze. 
And  then.  l)chold !  large  Neptune  on  his  throne 
Of  emerald  deep:  yet  not  exalt  alone; 
At  his  right  hand  sto<x]  winged  I/>ve,  and  on 
Ills  \ei\  sat  smiling  Beauty's  paragon. 

Far  as  the  mariner  on  highest  mast 
Can  see  all  round  upon  the  calmed  vast, 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  hall ;  apd  as  the  blue 
Doth  vault  die  watere.  so  the  waters  drew 
Their  doming  curtains,  high,  magnificent. 
Awed  from  the  throne  aloof; — and  when  itorm-rent 


Disclosed  the  thunder-gloomings  in  Jove*f  air. 
But  soothed  as  now,  flash'd  sudden  e\erywbera 
Noiseless,  submarine  cloud letn,  glittering 
Death  to  a  human  eye :  for  there  did  spring 
From  natural  west,  and  east,  and  «outh.  and  DOfdi, 
A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blitzing  Ibnh 
A  gold-green  zenith  'hove  the  Seu-God's  lieod. 
Of  lucid  depth  the  floor,  oiftl  for  outapread 
As  breezeless  lake,  on  which  ihe  slim  canoe 
Of  feather'd  Indian  darts  about,  as  through 
The  delicatest  air:  air  verily. 
But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky : 
This  palace  floor  breath-air. — but  for  the  amaze 
Of  deejvseen  wonders  motionles5, — and  blaze 
Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  extremes. 
Globing  a  golden  sphere. 

They  stood  in  dreooa 
Till  Triton  blew  his  horn.     T'fic  palace  rang; 
The  Nereids  danced  ;  the  Syrens  faintly  sang; 
And  the  great  Sea-King  Imw'd  his  dripping  head. 
Then  liove  took  wing,  and  from  his  pinious  shed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  nectarous  dew. 
The  ooze-lwm  Goddess  l»eckoned  and  drew 
Fair  Scylla  and  her  guides  to  conference ; 
And  when  they  reach 'd  the  throned  eminence 
She  kist  the  sea-nymph's  clieek, — w  ho  sat  her  dour 
A  toying  with  the  doves.     Then, — •*  Mighty  crown 
And  sceptre  of  this  kingdom  I"   Venus  wiid, 
"Thy  vows  were  on  a  nme  to  Nais  paid: 
Behold!" — Two  copious  tear-drofts  instant  fell 
From  the  Goil's  large  eye* ;  he  smiled  delectabk. 
And  over  Glaucus  held  his  blessing  harMls. — 
"  Kndymion !  Ah !  still  wandering  in  the  bands 
Of  love  ?   Now  this  is  cruel.     Sin<'e  the  hour 
I  met  thee  in  earth's  bu^oin,  all  my  power 
Have  I  put  forth  to  serve  thee.     What,  not  yet 
I>caped  from  dull  mortality's  Imrsh  net  f 
A  little  patience,  youth !  'i  will  not  be  long. 
Or  I  am  skilless  quite :  an  idle  tongue, 
A  humid  eye,  and  slejis  luxurious. 
Where  these  are  new  and  strange,  arc  orainoot. 
Ay,  I  have  seen  these  signs  in  one  of  heaven. 
When  others  were  all  blind;  and  were  1  given 
To  utter  secrets,  haply  I  might  say 
Some  pleasant  words ;  but  Love  will  have  his  dif. 
So  wait  awhile  expectant.    Pr'ythee  soon, 
Fven  in  the  passing  of  thine  honey-moon. 
Visit  my  Cytherea :  thou  wilt  find 
Cupid  well-natured,  my  Adonis  kind ; 
And  pray  persuade  with  thee — Ah,  I  have  done. 
All  blisses  be  upon  thee,  my  sweet  son  !** — 
Thus  the  fair  goddess :  whde  Kndymion 
Knelt  to  receive  those  accents  halcyun. 

Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  Water-Monarch.     Nectar  ran 
In  courteous  fountains  to  all  cups  out-reach*d , 
And  plunder'd  vines,  teeming  cxhaiistlcss,  bleadi*d 
New  growth  about  each  shell  and  pendent  lyie; 
The  which,  in  entangling  for  their  Are. 
Pull'd  down  fresh  foliage  and  coverture 
For  dainty  toy.     Cupid,  empire-eure, 
F'lulter'd  and  laugh'd.  and  qft-times  through  thethnm 
Made  a  delighted  way.     Then  dance,  and  song. 
And  garlanding  grew  wild ;  and  pleasure  reign'd. 
In  honnleM  tendril  they  each  other  chatn'd, 
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ho  should  be  smother'd  deepest  in 
>r  leaves. 


O  'tis  a  very  sin 
cak  to  venture  his  poor  verse 
(-e  as  thiii.    O  do  not  curse, 
let  iiim  hurry  to  tiie  ending. 

ily  were  silent.    A  soft  hlending 
trunientM  caiue  charmingly ; 
lyiuu. 

**  King  of  the  stormy  sea ! 
»ve,  and  co-inhcrilor 

Krernally  before 
vcH  nwful  lx)w.    Fast,  stubborn  rock, 

iridt'nt  slirinkin:;,  doth  unlock 
idatioiui,  hissing  into  foam, 
i-rivers  lo^t,  in  the  wide  home 
•iDus  l)<»s«Mu  ever  llow. 
*st.  and  old  Kohis  thy  foo 

cn\cn\,  'mid  ihe  grufT  complaint 

H'l  icnipph!}*.    Ihirk  clouds  faint 

ihy  diadt'Hi,  a  tiilver  gleam 

»lu<'  doniinion.    Thy  bright  team 

niornirig  liifhr.  and  scuds  along 

e  ntMtrcr  to  that  irolden  song 

ih,  uhilo  his  rhanot 

doors  of  llc'ivon.    Thou  art  not 

ke  this :  an  empire  stem  hast  thou ; 

urrow'd  tliat  hirge  Innit ;  yet  now, 

inc  ol'  heaven,  dosi  thou  sit 

i  inicrknil 

jt'Mty  with  thin  elad  time. 

>  King  sublime! 

leariH  liclbre  iliee  evermore^ 

i  wo  adore  I 

softly,  flutes ; 

your  si  rings,  ye  soothing  lutes  ; 
ruin5«'t  hoani!  O  vain,  O  vain! 
huiidiitg  in  an  April  rain, 
•f  s!«'i*j»ing  dove,  nor  river's  flow,^ 
Koiian  twang  of  Love's  own  bow, 
inusi<;  lit  Cur  the  soft  ear 
'yfluTJ'a ! 

hito  (iween  of  Beauty,  thy  fair  eyes 
i  sacriJicc. 


ing'd  Child  ! 

Mhcr  care  when  thou  hast  smiled  f 

on  earth,  we  s«'e  at  last 
idows,  an«l  chwinn  that  overcast 
iinn'd  away  by  thy  lieht  pinions, 
sspnce!  sweetest  of  nil  minions! 
n  pulses,  and  .'isheveH'd  hair, 

iKjflonw  bare ! 

light  in  darkness  !  cclipser 
gilt!  delicious  poisoner! 
I  eoblet  will  ♦ve  quaiT  until 

/ill! 
Mother's  lips 


n 


Was  heard  no  more 
when  the  golden  palace-door 


Open'd  again,  and  from  without,  in  shono 
A  new  magnificence.    On  oozy  throne 
Smooth-moving  came  Oceaniis  the  old, 
To  take  a  latest  glimpwe  at  his  sheep-fold. 
Before  he  went  into  his  quiet  cave 
To  muse  for  ever — Then  a  lucid  wave, 
S<:oop'd  from  its  trembling  sisters  of  mid-sea, 
Afloat,  and  pillowing  up  the  majesty  * 

Of  Doris,  and  the  Kgean  seer,  her  spouse— 
Next,  on  a  dolptiin.  clad  in  laurel  boughs, 
ThelKin  Amphion  leaning  on  his  lute  : 
His  fingers  went  across  it — All  were  mute 
To  gaze  on  Amphritite,  queen  of  pearls. 
And  Thetis  pearly  too. — 

The  palace  whirli 
Around  giddy  Endymton ;  seeing  he 
Was  there  far  strayed  from  mortality. 
He  could  not  bear  it — shut  his  eyes  in  vain ; 
Imagination  gave  a  dizzier  pain. 
"  O  I  shall  die  I  sweet  Venus,  l)o  my  stay ! 
Where  is  my  lovely  mistress  ?  Well-away ! 
I  die — I  hear  her  voice — i  feel  my  wing — ** 
At  Neptune's  feet  he  sank.    A  sudden  ring 
Of  Nereids  were  alK>iit  him,  in  kind  strife 
To  usher  back  his  spirit  into  life : 
But  still  he  slept.    At  last  they  interwove 
Their  cradling  arms,  and  piir|)osed  to  convey 
Tovvanis  a  crj-stal  bower  far  away. 

Lo !  while  slow  carried  through  the  pitying  crowd 
To  his  inward  senses  these  words  spake  aloud ; 
Written  in  starlight  on  the  dark  above : 
"  Dearest  Kndymion !  my  entire  love ! 
How  have  I  dwelt  in  fear  of  fate:  'tis  done- 
Immortal  bUss  for  me  too  hast  thou  won. 
Arise  then!  for  the  hen-dove  shall  not  hatch 
Her  ready  eggs,  before  I  *11  kissing  snatch 
Thee  into  endless  heaven.    Awake!  awake!** 

The  youth  at  once  arose :  a  placid  lake 
Came  quiet  to  his  eyes ;  and  forest  green. 
Cooler  than  all  the  wonder  he  had  voen, 
LuH'd  with  its  simple  song  his  fluttering  breast 
How  happy  once  again  in  grassy  nest ! 


BOOK  IV. 


Mura  of  my  native  land !  loftiest  Mnse ! 
O  firstrbom  on  the  mountains !  by  the  hues 
Of  heaven  on  the  spiritual  air  hegot : 
Long  didst  thou  sit  alone  in  norihem  grot. 
While  yet  our  England  was  a  wolfish  den; 
Before  our  forests  heard  the  talk  of  men ; 
Before  the  first  of  Druids  was  a  child ; — 
Long  didit  thou  sit  amid  our  regions  wild, 
Rapt  in  a  deep  prophetic  solitude. 
There  came  an  eastern  voice  of  solemn  mood  :— 
Yet  wast  ihoa  patient.    Then  sang  forth  the  Nine 
Apollo's  garland . — yet  didst  thou  divine 
Such  home-bred  gJory,  that  they  cried  in  vain, 
*'Coroe  hither.  Sister  of  the  Island!"  Plain 
Spake  fair  Auwnia ;  and  once  more  she  spake 
A  higher  summom  .^— still  didst  thou  betake 
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Tliee  to  thy  native  hopes.    O  thou  hast  won 
A  I'utI  accoinpluhmciit !   The  thing  is  done. 
Which  tindone,  ther;^  our  latter  da>'S  had  risen 
On  Uirren  kouIs.  (ireat  Muse,  thou  know'st  what  prison. 
Of  Ueiih  and  bone,  curbs,  and  coniines,  and  frets 
Our  spirit's  wingM :  de8{K>ndency  besets 
Oiir  pillows ;  and  the  ire^h  to-morrow  mom 
Seems  to  give  forth  its  light  in  very  scorn 
Of  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  lives. 
Long  have  I  said,  Uow  happy  he  who  shrivct 
To  thf*e !  But  then  I  thought  on  poets  gone. 
And  could  not  pray : — nor  can  1  now — mo  on 
I  move  to  the  end  in  lowliness  of  heart. 

*'  Ah,  woe  is  me !  that  I  should  fondly  part 
From  my  dear  native  land !  Ah,  foolish  maid  ! 
Glad  was  the  hour,  when,  with  thee,  myriads  bade 
Adieu  to  Ganges  and  their  pleasant  fields ! 
To  one  so  friendless  the  clear  freshet  yields 
A  bitter  coolness;  the  ripe  grafic  is  sour: 
Yet  I  would  have,  great  gods !  but  one  short  hour 
Of  native  air — let  me  but  die  at  home." 

Endymion  to  heaven's  airy  dome 
Was  oiiering  up  a  hecatomb  of  vows. 
When  these  words  reach'd  him.  Whereupon  he  bowB 
liiH  head  through  thorny-green  eniuiiglement 
Of  underwood,  and  to  the  sound  is  bent. 
Anxious  as  hind  towards  her  hidden  fawn. 

**  Is  no  one  near  to  help  me  ?  No  fair  dawn 
Of  life  from  charitable  voice?  IVo  sweet  saying 
To  set  my  dull  and  sadden'd  spirit  playing  / 
7«Io  hand  to  toy  with  mine  ?  IS'o  lijw  so  sweet 
That  I  may  worship  them  ?  No  eyelids  meet 
To  twinkle  on  my  bosom  ?  Mo  one  dies 
Before  me,  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
Redemption  sparkles ! — 1  am  sad  and  lust.* 


»» 


Thou,  Carian  lord,  hadst  better  Iiave  been  toet 
Into  a  whirlpool.    Vanish  into  air, 
Warm  mountjiineer !  lor  canst  thou  only  boor 
A  woman's  sigh  alone  and  in  di!<trcss  ? 
Sko  not  her  charms !  Is  I'licrbe  passionless  ? 
PIkeIm)  is  fairer  fur — O  gaze  no  more  : — 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  l)chold  all  beauty's  store. 
Behold  her  panting  in  the  forest  gross ! 
I)o  not  those  curls  of  glosi-y  jet  surpass 
For  tenderness  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongst  them  1  Feelesl  not  a  kindred  pain. 
To  see  such  lovely  eyes  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems  to  perch 
Dove-like  in  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  up{>er  lids  ? — llisl  I 

"  O  for  Hermes'  wand, 
To  touch  this  flower  into  human  sha|)e! 
That  woodland  Ilyacinihus  could  escape 
Fnxn  his  green  prison,  and  here  kneeling  down 
Call  me  his  queen,  his  second  lilc's  fair  crown! 
Ah  mo,  how  I  could  love  I — My  soul  doth  melt 
For  the  unhappy  youth — liuve !  I  have  felt 
So  Hiint  a  kindness,  such  a  meek  surrender 
To  w  hat  my  own  full  thoughts  had  made  too  tender, 
1'hat  but  for  tears  my  life  had  fled  away !— > 
^  e  deaf  aud  senseless  minutes  oC  the  day. 


And  thou,  old  forest,  hold  ye  this  for  true. 
There  is  no  lightning,  no  authentic  dew 
But  in  the  eye  of  love  :  there  *8  not  a  suond. 
Melodious  hon-aoever,  can  confound 
The  heavens  and  earth  in  one  to  such  a  death 
As  doth  the  voice  of  love :  there  *s  not  a  brealk 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air. 
Till  it  has  [lanted  round,  and  stolen  a  share 
Of  passion  from  the  heart! " — 

Upon  a  boagh 
He  leant,  WTetched.    He  surely  cannot  now 
Thirst  for  another  love :  O  impious. 
That  he  can  even  dream  upon  it  thus ! — 
Thought  he,  *'Why  nro  I  not  as  are  the  dead, 
Since  to  a  woe  like  tikis  i  hove  been  led 
Through  the  dark  earth,  and  through  the  wondiooii 
Goddess!  1  love  thee  not  the  leas:  from  thee 
By  Juno's  smile  I  turn  not — no,  no,  no-— 
While  the  great  waters  are  at  ebb  and  flow. — 
I  have  a  triple  soul !   O  fond  pretence — 
For  both,  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 
I  feel  my  heart  is  cut  in  twain  for  them.*' 

And  so  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beauty  slain. 
The  lady's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  could  net 
Her  gentle  bosom  heave  tumultuously. 
He  sprang  from  his  green  covert :  there  she  kjr. 
Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  new>madc  hay; 
With  all  her  limbs  on  tremble,  and  her  eyes 
Shut  softly  up  alive.    To  s|>cak  he  tries: 
**  Fair  damsel,  pity  me  I  forgive  mo  that  I 
Thus  violate  thy  bower's  sanctity  ! 

0  pardon  me,  for  i  am  full  of  grief — 

Grief  bom  of  thee,  young  augel !  fairest  thief! 
Who  stolen  hast  away  the  wings  wherewiUi 
i  was  to  top  the  heavens.    Dear  maid,  sith 
Thou  art  my  executioner,  and  1  feel 
Loving  and  hatred,  misery  and  weal. 
Will  in  a  few  tihort  hours  be  nothing  to  mc^ 
And  ail  my  story  that  much  poKsioii  slew  lae: 
Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  ^y*  : 
And,  for  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  craze. 
Be  thou  my  nurse;  and  let  me  undcretond 
How  dying  I  shall  kii^fi  thy  lily  hand. — 
Dost  weep  for  me  7    Then  should  I  be  content. 
Scowl  on,  ye  fates !  until  the  lirroament 
Out-blackeas  ICrehiis,  and  the  full-cavcm'd  eartk 
Crumbles  into  itself.    By  the  cloiul  girth 
Of  Jove,  those  tears  have  given  me  a  thirst 
To  meet  oblivion." — As  her  heart  would  but* 
The  maiden  sohl/d  awhile,  and  then  replied: 
"  Why  must  such  desolotion  betide 
As  that  thou  s^ieakest  of?  Are  not  these  gie«a 
Empty  of  all  misfortune  f  Do  the  brooks 
Utter  a  gorgon  voice  ?  Does  yonder  thrush. 
Schooling  its  half-fledged  little  onen  to  hrudi 
About  the  dewy  forest,  whisper  tales  ?— 
Speak  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold 
VVill  slime  the  rose  to<night.    Though  if  tboa  wHk 
Methinks  't  would  be  a  guilt — a  very  guih— 
Not  to  companion  thee,  and  sigh  away 
The  light — the  dusk — the  dark — till  bfcakofdif-' 
"  Dear  lady,*'  said  Kndymion,  **  'tia  past 

1  love  thee !  and  my  days  can  never  last 
That  f  may  pass  in  patience,  siill  apeak  a 
Let  me  have  muwc  dying,  and  I  teek 
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No  more  delight — ^I  bid  adieu  to  alL 

Didit  thoa  not  after  other  climates  call. 

And  murmur  about  ludian  streams  ?" — ^Then  she. 

Sitting  beneath  the  midmost  forest  tree, 

For  pity  sang  this  roundelay 

"O  Sorrow! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health  from  vermeil  lips  f— 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  while  rose  bushes  ? 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips  t 

«  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  panion  from  a  falcon-eye  f— > 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light? 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night. 
To  tinge,  on  syren  shores,  the  nit  sea-spiy  t 

••  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
Hie  mellow  ditties  from  a  moummg  tongue  I — 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightingale. 
That  thou  maj'st  listen  the  cold  dews  among  ? 

-  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lighmess  from  the  merriment  of  May  t^ 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  head, 
Though  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day— 

Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower. 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  play. 

"  To  Sorrow 

I  bade  good  morrow, 
Aihl  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind ; 

But  cl^rly,  chcerly. 

She  loves  me  dearly ; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind : 

I  would  deceive  her. 

And  so  leave  her. 
But  ah  !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 


^  Betneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river-side, 
J  aat  a-weeping :  in  the  whole  world  wide 
Hiere  was  no  one  to  ask  me  why  1  wept,— 

And  so  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-lily  cups  with  tears 

Cold  as  my  fean. 

^  Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river-aide, 
I  aat  a-weeping  :  what  enamor*d  bride, 
Cbaatad  by  shadov^y  wooer  from  the  douds, 

But  hides  and  shrouds 
Beneath  dark  palm-trees  by  a  riverside  7 

'And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light-blue  hills 
miere  came  a  noise  of  revellers:  the  rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple  hue — 

T  was  Bacchus  and  his  crew ! 
Tlie  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver  duilli 
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From  kissing  cymbals  made  a  merry  din— 

HTwas  Bacchus  and  his  kin! 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crown*d  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all  on  flame ; 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant  valley, 

To  scare  thee.  Melancholy ! 
0  then,  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  name ! 
And  I  forgot  thee,  as  the  berried  holly  > 
By  shepherds  is  forgotten,  when  in  June, 
Tall  chestnuts  keep  away  the  sun  and  moon  .*— 

I  rush'd  into  the  folly ! 

**  Within  his  car,  alofl,  young  Bacchus  stood, 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

With  sidelong  laughing ; 
And  little  rills  of  criuison  wine  imbrued 
His  plump  white  arms,  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus'  pearly  bite ; 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipeily  quafTmg. 

"  Whence  came  yc,  morry  Damsels!  whence  came  ye, 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  yc  leA  your  bowers  desolate, 

Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fate  f 
'  We  follow  Bacchus !  Bacchus  on  tlie  wing, 

A  comiuering! 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus!  good  or  ill  betide. 
We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide  ^— 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  wild  minstrelsy !' 

"  Whence  come  ye,  jolly  Sotyrs !  whence  came  ye, 

So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 

Why  have  ye  lc(\  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft  ? —  • 
'  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tree : 
For  wine  we  led  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooms. 

And  cold  mushrooms; 
For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  eorth ; 
Great  god  of  breathless  cups  and  chirping  mirth !— <• 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  mod  minstrelsy !  * 

"  Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great  wt  wen^ 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  ivy  tent. 
Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants, 

With  Asian  elephants : 
Onward  these  myriads — with  song  and  dance. 
With  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabians*  pnnce, 
Web-fboted  alligators,  crocodiles. 
Bearing  upon  their  scaly  backs,  in  files. 
Plump  infant  laughters  mimicking  the  coil 
Of  seamen,  and  stout  galley-rowers*  toil : 
With  toying  oais  and  silken  sails  they  gUde 

Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 

**  Mounted  on  panthers'  furs  and  lions'  manes. 
From  rear  to  van  they  scour  about  the  plains, 
A  three  days*  journey  in  a  moment  done ; 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear  and  horn 
On  spleenful  tmicom. 

**  I  saw  Osirian  Egypt  kneel  adown 

Before  the  vine-wToath  crown. 
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1  taw  ptrch'd  AbjrMUiia  roaae  and  ting 

To  the  silver  cyrnbals'  ring! 
I  law  the  whelming  vintage  hotly  pierce 

01(1  Tarlary  the  fierce ! 
The  kingB  of  Ind  their  jewel-«ceptre«  vail, 
And  from  their  treasures  scatter  pearled  hail ; 
Great  Brahma  from  his  myHtic  heaven  groans. 

And  all  his  priesthood  moans. 
Before  young  Bacchus'  eye- wink  turning  pale. 
Into  these  regions  come  I,  fi>llowing  him. 
Sick-hearted,  weary — so  I  took  a  whim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear. 

Alone,  without  a  peer: 
And  I  have  told  tlice  all  thou  mayest  hear. 

"  Young  stranger ! 

I  've  been  a  ranger 
In  search  of  pleasure  throughout  every  clime ; 

Alas!  'tis  not  for  me: 

Bewitch'd  I  sure  must  be, 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  prime. 

-  Come  then,  Sorrow, 

Sweetest  Sorrow ! 
Like  an  own  babe  I  niirHe  thee  on  my  breast: 

I  thought  to  Iruvc  ihce, 

And  deceive  thee, 
But  now  oC  all  tlie  world  I  love  thee  best 

"  There  is  not  one, 

No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  »  prK>r  lonely  maid ; 

Thou  art  her  mother. 

And  her  brother. 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade." 

O  what  a  sight  she  gave  in  finishing, 
And  look,  quite  dead  to  every  worldly  thing! 
Endymion  cou\d  not  R|)eak,  but  gazed  on  her : 
And  listen'd  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  the  crisped  oaks  full  drearily, 
Yet  with  as  sweet  a  Monness  as  might  be 
Remcmher'd  from  its  vrlvct  summer  song. 
At  last  he  said  :  *'  Poor  Indy,  how  thus  long 
Have  i  been  able  to  endure  that  voice  ? 
Fair  Melody !  kind  Syren !  I  've  no  choice ; 
I  must  be  thy  sad  servant  evennore : 
1  cannot  choose  but  kneel  here  and  adore. 
Alas,  I  must  not  think — by  Phtebe,  no! 
Let  me  not  think.  Koft  Aiigul !  shall  it  be  so? 
Say,  beautifullett,  shall  I  never  think  I 
O  thou  couldst  foster  mo  In^yoiid  the  brink 
Of  recollection !  make  my  watchful  care 
Close  up  its  bloodshot  eyes,  nor  see  despair ! 
Do  gently  murder  half  my  soul,  and  1 
Shall  feel  the  other  half  so  utterly ! — 
i  'm  giddy  at  that  check  so  fair  and  smooth ; 
O  let  it  blush  so  ever :  let  it  soothe 
My  madness !  let  it  mantle  rosy-warm 
With  the  tinge  of  love,  panting  in  safe  alarm. 
This  cannot  be  thy  hand,  and  yet  it  is; 
And  this  is  sure  thine  other  soflUng — this 
Thine  own  fair  bomm,  and  I  am  so  near! 
Wilt  fall  asleep  f  O  let  me  sip  that  tear ! 
And  whisper  one  sweet  word  that  I  may  know 
This  is  the  world— sweet  dewy  bloeBoro ! " — ^WoE ! 


Woe!  woe  to  that  Ekotmion  !  Whesb  ■  nt 
Even  these  words  went  echoing  dismaUy 
Through  the  wide  ibrest — a  moat  (earful  tooib 
Like  one  repenting  in  his  latest  moan ; 
And  while  it  died  away  a  shade  paai*d  by. 
As  of  a  thunder-cloud.     When  arrows  fly 
Through  the  thick  branches,  poor  hng-dovv 

forth 

Their  timid  necks  and  tremble ;  so  these  bo4 
Leant  to  each  other  trembling,  and  aal  to 
Waiting  for  some  destruction — when  lo! 
Footrfeatlier'd  Mercury  appear'd  suUime 
Beyond  the  tall  tree-tops ;  and  in  leas  time 
Than  shoots  the  slanted  hail-slorm,  down  he  dnpt 
Towards  the  ground  ;  but  rested  not,  nor  slope 
One  moment  from  his  home :  only  the  sward 
He  with  his  ^-and  light  touch'd.  and  heavenward 
Swifler  than  sight  was  gone — even  heibni 
The  teeming  earth  a  sudden  witness  bore 
Of  his  SHifl  magic.     Diving  svi-aiu  appear 
Above  the  crystal  circlings  white  and  clear ; 
And  catch  the  cheated  eye  in  wild  surprise. 
How  they  can  dive  in  sight  and  unseen  rise- 
So  from  the  turf  outsprang  two  steeds  jet-black, 
Each  with  large  dark-blue  wings  upon  his  bad. 
The  youth  of  Caria  placed  the  lovely  dame 
On  one,  and  felt  himself  in  spleen  to  tame 
The  other's  fierceness.     Through  the  air  they  fcir 
High  as  the  eagles.     like  two  drops  of  dew 
Exhaled  to  Pha'bus*  lips,  away  they  are  gone. 
Far  from  the  earth  away — unseen,  alone. 
Among  cool  clouds  and  unnds,  but  that  the  fm 
The  buoyant  life  of  song  can  floating  he 
Above  their  heads,  and  follow  them  untired. 
Muse  of  my  native  land !  am  I  insport*d  ? 
This  is  the  giddy  air,  and  1  must  spread 
Wide  pinions  to  keep  here ;  nor  do  I  drc«d 
Or  height,  or  depth,  or  width,  or  any  chance 
Precipitous :  I  have  l>eneath  my  glance 
Those  towering  horses  and  their  mournful  freight 
Could  I  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await 
Fearless  for  power  of  thought,  without  thine  lidt— 
There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  and  behold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  snorting  noatnb  hold 
Snuff  at  its  faint  extreme,  and  seem  to  tire, 
Dying  to  emben  from  their  native  fire ! 


There  curl'd  a  purple  mist  around  them ;  Mik 
It  seem'd  as  when  around  the  pale  new  mooa 
Sad  Zephyr  droops  the  clouds  like  weeping  inOfV* 
Twas  Sleep  slow  journeying  with  head  on  jSkm 
For  the  fiivt  time,  since  be  came  nigh  dead-ban 
From  the  old  womb  of  night,  his  cave  forkMO 
Had  he  left  more  forlorn ;  for  the  first  time, 
He  felt  aloof  the  day  and  morning's  prime— 
Because  into  his  depth  Cimmerian 
There  came  a  dream,  showing  how  a  young  wt^ 
Ere  a  lean  bat  could  plump  its  wintery  sloe 
Would  at  high  Jove's  empyreal  footstool  win 
An  immortality,  and  how  espouse 
Jove's  daughter,  and  be  reckon*d  of  his  hoosa 
Now  was  he  slomhering  lovrards  heaven'k  pMt, 
That  he  might  at  the  threshold  one  hoar 
To  hear  the  marriage  melodies,  and  then 
Sink  downward  to  his  dwlqr  cave  aguik 
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Hb  litter  of  imooth  ■emilucent  miit, 
Divenely  tinged  with  rose  and  amethyst, 
Puxzled  thoee  eves  that  for  the  centre  sought ; 
And  scarcely  for  one  moment  could  be  caught 
His  sluggish  form  reposing  motionless. 
Those  two  on  winged  steeds,  with  all  the  stiesi 
Of  vision  search'd  for  him,  as  one  would  look 
Athwart  the  sallows  of  a  river  nook 
To  catch  a  glance  at  silver-throaled  eels,— 
Or  from  old  Skiddaw's  top,  when  fog  conceals 
His  nigged  forehead  in  a  mantle  pale. 
With  an  eye-guess  towards  some  pleasant  vale* 
Descry  a  favorite  haialet  faint  and  far. 

These  raven  hones,  though  they  fbster'd  ar* 
Of  earth *8  splenetic  fire,  dully  drop 
Their  fuU-vein'd  ears,  nostrils  blouid  wide,  and  stop ; 
Upon  the  spiritless  mist  have  they  outspread 
Their  ample  feathers,  are  in  slumber  dead,— 
And  on  those  pinions,  level  in  mid-air, 
Endymion  sleepeth  and  the  lady  fair. 
Slowly  they  sail,  slowly  as  icy  isle 
Upon  a  calm  sea  driAing:  and  meanwhile 
The  mournful  wanderer  dreams.    Behold  I  he  walks 
On  heaven's  pavement ;  brotherly  he  talks 
To  divine  powers :  from  his  hand  full  fain 
-Juno's  proud  birds  are  pecking  pearly  grain : 
He  tries  the  nerve  of  PhGebus*  golden  bow, 
And  asketh  where  the  golden  apples  grow : 
Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pallas'  shield. 
And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 
A  Jovian  thunderbolt :  arch  Hebe  brings 
A  full-brimm'd  goblet,  dances  lightly,  sings 
And  tantalizes  long ;  at  last  he  drinks. 
And  lost  in  pleasure  at  her  feet  he  sinks. 
Touching  with  dazzled  lips  her  starlight  hand, 
He  blows  a  bugle, — an  ethereal  band 
Are  visible  above  :  iImj  Seasons  (bur, — 
Green-kirtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden  store 
In  Autumn's  sickle.  Winter  frosty  hoar. 
Join  dance  with  shadowy  liuurs;  while  still  the  blaat, 
In  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last 
To  sway  their  floating  morris.    "  VVliose  is  this  ? 
Whose  bugle  ?"  he  inquires;  tlicy  smile — "O  Dis! 
Why  is  thiii  mortal  here  ?   DoRt  thou  not  know 
Its  mistress'  lips  ?  Not  thou  ? — Tis  Dian's :  lo! 
She  rises  cresoented !"  He  looks,  'tis  she. 
His  very  goddess :  go(»d-bye  earth,  and  sea. 
And  air,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suffering ; 
Good-bye  to  all  but  love !   Then  doth  he  spring 
Towards  her,  and  awakes — and,  strange,  o'erfaead. 
Of  those  same  fragrant  exhalations  bred. 
Beheld  awake  his  very  dream :  the  Gods 
Stood  smiling ;  merry  Hebe  laughs  and  nods ; 
And  Pho3be  bends  towards  him  crescented. 
O  state  perplexing !  On  the  pinion  bed. 
Too  well  awake,  he  feels  the  panting  side 
Of  his  delicious  lady.    He  who  died 
For  aoaring  too  audacious  in  the  sun. 
Where  that  same  treacherous  Mrax  began  to  nm. 
Felt  not  more  tongue-tied  than  Endymion. 
His  heart  leapt  up  as  to  its  rightful  throne, 
To  that  fair-shadow'd  passion  pulsed  its  way— > 
Ah,  what  perplexity!  Ah,  well-a-day! 
So  iond,  so  ^leauteous  was  his  bed-fellow, 
He  could  not  help  but  kiM  her:  then  he  grew 


Awhile  forgetful  of  all  beauty  save 

Young  Pha;be's,  goldon-hair'd ;  and  so  'gan  crave 

Forgiveness:  yet  he  tum'd  once  more  lo  look 

At  the  sweet  sleeper, — all  his  soul  was  shook,-*- 

She  press'd  his  hand  in  slumber ;  so  otwe  more 

He  could  not  help  but  kiss  her  and  adore. 

At  this  the  shadow  wept,  melting  away. 

The  LaAnian  started  up :  "  Bright  goddess,  stav ! 

Search  my  most  hidden  breast !  By  truth's  own  tongue* 

I  have  no  dsed&i  heart :  why  is  it  wrung 

To  desperation  ?  Is  there  naught  for  me. 

Upon  the  bourn  of  bliss,  but  misery  ?" 


These  words  awoke  the  stranger  oi  dark 
Her  dawning  love-look  rapt  Endymion  blesses 
With  'bavior  soft.    Sleep  yawn'd  from  undemeadu 
**  Thou  swan  of  Ganges,  let  us  no  more  breathe 
Thn  murky  phantasm !  thou  contented  seem'st 
Pillow'd  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 
What  horrors  may  discomfort  thee  and  me. 
Ah,  shouldst  thou  die  from  my  heart-treachery  !^ 
Yet  did  she  merely  weep^her  gentle  soul 
Hath  no  revenge  in  it ;  as  it  is  whole 
In  tenderness,  would  I  were  whole  in  love! 
Can  I  prize  thee,  fair  maid,  all  price  above, 
Even  when  I  feel  as  true  as  innocence  ? 
1  do,  I  do. — What  is  this  soid  then  ?  Whence 
Came  it  7  It  does  not  seem  my  ov^n,  and  I 
Have  no  self-passion  or  identity. 
Some  fearful  end  must  be ;  where,  where  is  it  f 
By  Nemesis !  I  see  my  spirit  flit 
Alone  about  the  dark-— Forgive  me,  sweet ! 
Shall  we  away  I "    He  roused  the  steeds ;  they  beat 
Their  wings  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air. 
Leaving  old  Sleep  within  his  vapory  lair. 

The  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  wanii^  slow* 
And  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe 
In  the  dusk  heavens  silvery,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  towards  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  did  speed  hinder  converse  soA  and  strange- 
Eternal  ootlui  and  vows  they  interchange. 
In  such  wise,  in  such  temper,  so  aloof 
Up  in  the  winds,  beneath  a  starry  roof^ 
So  witless  of  their  doom,  that  verily 
'TIS  well-nigh  past  man's  search  their  hearts  to 
Whether  they  wept,  or  laugh'd,  or  grieved,  or  toy'c 
Most  like  with  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow  cloy'd. 


Full  facing  their  swiA  flight,  from  ebon  streak 
The  moon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak. 
No  bigger  than  an  unobserved  star. 
Or  tiny  point  of  fairy  scimitar; 
Bright  signal  that  she  only  stoop'd  to  tie 
Her  silver  sandals,  ere  deliciously 
She  bow'd  into  the  heavens  her  timid  head. 
Slowly  she  rose,  as  though  she  would  have  fled 
While  to  his  lady  meek  the  Carian  tum'd. 
To  mark  if  her  dark  eyes  had^yet  discom'd 
This  beauty  in  its  birth — Despair!  despair! 
He  saw  her  body  fading  gaunt  and  spare 
In  the  cold  moonshine.  Straight  he  seized  her 
It  melted  from  his  grasp ;  her  haiul  he  kisi'd. 
And,  horror!  kiss'd  his  own — ^he  was  alone. 
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Her  steed  a  little  higher  aoar'd,  and  then 
Diupi  hawkwiw  to  the  earth 

There  liea  a  den. 
Beyond  the  seeming  confines  of  the  space 
Made  for  the  soul  to  wander  in  and  trace 
Its  own  existence,  of  remotest  glooms.        # 
Dark  regions  are  around  it,  whore  the  tombs 
Of  buried  griefs  the  spirit  sees,  but  scarce 
One  hour  doth  linger  weeping,  for  the  pierce 
Of  new-bom  wue  it  feels  more  inly  smart : 
And  in  these  regions  many  a  venom 'd  dart 
At  random  flies ;  they  are  the  proper  home 
Of  every  ill :  the  man  is  yet  to  come 
Who  hath  not  journey 'd  in  this  native  hell. 
But  few  have  ever  felt  how  calm  and  well 
Sleep  may  be  had  in  that  deep  den  of  alL 
There  anguish  does  not  sting,  nor  pleasure  pall; 
Woe-hurricanes  beat  ever  at  the  gate. 
Yet  all  is  still  within  and  desolate. 
Beset  with  plainful  gusts,  within  ye  hear 
IS'o  sound  so  loud  as  when  on  curtain'd  bier 
The  death-watch  tick  is  stifled.    Knter  none 
Who  strive  therefor :  on  the  sudden  it  is  woo. 
Just  when  the  suderer  begins  to  bum. 
Then  it  is  free  to  liim ;  and  from  an  um, 
Still  fed  by  melting  ice,  he  takes  a  draught- 
Young  Semcle  such  richness  never  qimfl 
In  her  maternal  longing.    Happy  gloom  ! 
Dark  Paradise !  where  {nle  becomes  the  bloom 
Of  health  by  due ;  where  silence  dreariest 
Is  most  articulate ;  where  hopes  infest ; 
Where  those  eyes  are  tlie  brightest  fur  that  keep 
Their  lids  shut  longest  in  a  dreamless  vleep. 
0  happy  spirit-home !  O  wondrous  soul ! 
Pregnant  with  such  a  don  to  save  the  whole 
In  thine  own  deptli.    Hail,  gentle  Carian  ! 
For,  never  since  thy  griefs  and  woes  began, 
Hast  thou  felt  so  content :  a  grievous  feud 
Hath  led  thee  to  this  Cave  of  Quietude. 
Aye,  his  luU'd  soul  was  there,  although  upborne 
With  dangerous  speed :  and  so  he  did  not  mourn 
Because  he  knew  not  whither  he  wns  going. 
So  happy  was  he.  not  the  aerial  blowing 
Of  trumpets  at  clear  parley  from  the  east 
Could  rouse  from  that  fine  relish,  that  high  feast 
They  stung  the  feather'd  horse ;  with  fierce  alarm 
He  flapped  towards  the  sound.    Alas !  no  charm 
Could  liA  Endymion's  head,  or  he  hod  view'd 
A  skyey  mask,  a  pinion'd  multitude. — 
And  silvery  was  iLs  jwu«sing:  voices  sweet 
Warbling  the  while  as  if  to  lull  and  greet 
The  wanderer  in  his  path.    Thus  warbled  they, 
While  past  the  vision  went  in  bright  array. 

"  Who,  who  from  Dian's  feast  would  be  away  f 
For  all  the  golden  bowers  of  the  day 
Are  empty  lell  7  Who.  who  away  would  be 
From  Cynthia's  wedding  and  festivity  ? 
Not  Hesperus :  lo !  upon  his  silver  wingi 
He  leans  away  for  highest  heaven  and  sings. 
Snapping  his  lucid  fingers  merrily ! — 
Ah,  Zephyrus !  art  here,  and  Flora  too ! 
Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew, 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  dafibdil, 
Be  careful,  ere  ye  enter  in,  to  fill 


Your  baskets  high 
With  fennel  green,  and  balm,  and  goldeB 
Savory,  latter-mint,  and  colunfainea. 
Cool  parsley,  basil  tweet,  and  aminj  thyme ; 
Yea.  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  clime. 
All  gathered  in  the  dewy  morning :  hie 

Away!  fly,  fly! — 
Crystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaTen, 
Aquarius !  to  whom  king  Jove  has  given 
Two  liquid  pulse  sueaois  'stead  of  leathered 
Two  fiin-like  fountain^ — thine  illominingi 

For  Dian  play : 
Dissolve  the  frozen  purity  of  air ; 
Let  thy  white  shoulders  silvery  and  bare 
Show  cold  through  watery  pinions;  make  more  bri|h 
The  Star-Queen's  crescent  on  her  marriage  nighl: 

Haste,  haste  away ! 
Castor  has  tamed  the  planet  Lion,  aee ! 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery  : 
A  tliird  is  in  the  race !  who  is  the  third. 
Speeding  away  swift  as  the  eagle  bird  f 

The  ramping  Centaur! 
The  Lion's  roanc*s  on  end  :  the  Bear  how  fiem! 
The  Centaur's  arrow  ready  seema  to  pierce 
Some  enemy :  far  forth  his  bow  is  iMnt 
Into  tlie  blue  of  heaven.    He'll  be  ahent. 

Pale  unrelentor. 
When  he  shall  hear  the  wedding  lutes  a-playiagw— 
Andromeda !  sweet  woman !  why  delayii^ 
So  timidly  among  the  stars?  come  hither! 
Join  this  bright  throng,  and  nimbly  follow  wfaiAar 

They  all  are  going. 
Danse's  Son,  before  Jove  newly  bow*d. 
Has  wept  for  thee,  calling  to  Jove  aloud. 
Tlicc.  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthral  : 
Ye  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  for  all 

Tliy  tears  are  flowing. — 
By  Daphne's  fright,  behold  Apollo !— " 

Aine 
Endyrobn  heard  not:  down  his  steed  him  bore. 
Prone  to  the  green  head  of  a  misty  faill. 


His  first  touch  of  the  earth  went  nigh  to  kill 
"  Alas!"  said  he,  **  were  I  but  always  bone 
Through  dangerous  winds,  had  but  my 
A  path  in  hell,  for  ever  would  I  bleas 
Horrors  which  nourish  an  uneasineaa 
For  my  own  sullen  conquering ;  to  him 
Who  lives  beyond  earth's  boundary,  grief  is  din 
Sorrow  is  but  a  shadow :  now  I  aee 
The  grass ;  I  feel  the  solid  ground — Ah,  ma! 
It  is  thy  voice— divinest!  Where  I — who?  wba 
Left  thee  so  quiet  on  this  bed  of  dew  ? 
Behold  upon  this  happy  earth  we  are ; 
Let  us  aya  love  each  other ;  let  us  frre 
On  fbrest-fmits,  and  never,  never  go 
Among  the  abodes  of  mortals  here  Mow, 
Or  he  by  phantoms  duped.   O  deaiiiiy! 
Into  a  labyrinth  now  my  aoul  would  fly. 
But  with  thy  beauty  will  I  deaden  it 
Where  du!at  thou  melt  tool  BytfaaewUIIat 
For  ever:  let  our  fiue  slop  hare— «  kid 
I  on  this  spot  will  ofier:  Pan  will 
Us  live  in  paaoa,  in  love  and  pasoa 
EUs  fbreit  wildenieaMa.  I  have  dung 
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To  nothing,  bred  a  nothing,  nothing  Men 

Or  felt  but  a  great  dream !  Oh,  1  have  been 

Presumptuous  against  love,  against  the  sky, 

Against  all  elen*ent8,  against  the  tie 

Of  mortals  each  to  each,  against  the  bloomi 

Of  flowera,  rush  of  rivers,  and  the  tombs 

Of  heroes  gone !  Against  hw  proper  glory 

Has  my  own  soul  conspired :  so  my  story 

Will  1  to  children  utter,  and  repent. 

There  never  lived  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 

His  appetite  beyond  his  natural  sphere. 

But  starved  and  died.     My  sweetest  Indian,  here, 

Here  will  I  kneel,  for  thou  redeemed  hast 

My  life  from  too  thin  breathing :  gone  and  past 

Are  cloudy  phantasms.     Caverns  lone,  farewell ! 

And  air  of  visions,  and  the  momiirous  swell 

Of  vituonary  seas !  JVo,  never  more 

Shall  airy  voices  cheat  mo  lo  the  shore 

Of  tangled  wonder,  breathless  and  aghast. 

Adieu,  my  daintiest  Dream  !  although  so  vast 

My  love  is  still  for  thee.    The  hour  may  come 

When  we  shall  meet  in  pure  elysium. 

On  earth  1  may  not  love  thee ;  and  therefore 

Doves  will  I  ofler  up,  and  sweetest  store 

All  through  the  teeming  year :  so  thou  wilt  thine. 

On  me,  and  on  this  damsel  fair  of  mine, 

And  bletts  our  simple  lives.     My  Indian  bliss! 

My  river-lily  bud  !  ono  human  kiss ! 

One  sigh  of  real  breaih— one  gentle  squeeze. 

Warm  as  a  dove's  nesit  among  summer  trees. 

And  warm  with  dews  that  ooze  from  living  blood ! 

Whither  did»t  molt  ?  Ah,  what  of  that  7 — all  good 

We'll  talk  aliout — no  more  of  dreaming. — Now, 

Where  shall  our  dwelling  be  ?  Under  the  brow 

Of  some  sleep  mo«y  hill,  where  ivy  dun 

Would  hide  us  up,  although  spring  leaves  were  none ; 

And  wliere  dark  yew-trees,  as  we  rustle  through. 

Will  drop  their  scarlet-berry  cups  of  dew  7 

0  thou  wouldst  joy  to  live  in  such  a  place ! 
Dusk  for  our  loves,  yet  light  enough  to  grace 
Those  gentle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclined : 
For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou  find, 
And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below. 

See.  through  the  trees,  a  little  river  go 
All  in  its  mid-day  gold  and  glimmering. 
Honey  from  out  the  gnarled  hive  I'll  bring. 
And  apples,  wan  uith  sweetness,  gather  thee^— 
Cresbes  that  grow  where  no  man  may  them  see, 
And  sorrel  untom  by  the  dew-claw'd  stag: 
Pipes  will  1  fashion  of  the  syrinx  flag, 
Tliat  thou  moyst  alwa^-s  know  whither  I  roam. 
When  it  shall  please  tliee  in  our  quiet  home 
To  listen  and  think  of  love.    Siill  let  me  speak ; 
Still  let  me  dive  into  the  joy  I  seek, — 
For  yet  the  pest  doth  prison  me.     The  rill. 
Thou  haply  mayst  delight  in,  will  I  fill 
With  fairy  fishes  from  the  mountain  tarn. 
And  thou  shalt  feed  them  from  the  squirrel's  bam. 
Its  bottom  will  I  strew  with  amber  shells. 
And  pebbles  blue  from  deep  enchanted  wella. 
Its  sides  ril  pLint  with  dew-sweet  eglantine, 
And  honey!*uckles  full  of  clear  bee- wine. 

1  will  entice  this  crystal  rill  to  trace 
Love's  silver  name  upon  the  meadow's  hce* 
I  '11  kneel  to  Vesta,  for  a  flame  of  fire ; 
And  to  god  Phoebus,  for  a  golden  lyre , 

To  EmpresB  Dian,  for  a  hunting-spear ; 
To  Vesper,  for  a  taper  silver-clear, 
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That  I  may  see  thy  beauty  through  the  night ; 
To  Flora,  and  a  nightingale  shell  light 
Tame  on  thy  fmger;  to  the  River-gods, 
And  they  shall  bring  thee  taper  fishing-rods 
Of  gold,  and  lines  of  Naiad's  l(Hig*bright  tress. 
Heaven  shield  thee  for  thine  utter  loveliness ! 
Thy  mossy  footstool  shall  the  altar  be 
'Fore  which  I'll  bend,  bending,  dear  love,  to  thee* 
Those  lips  shall  be  my  Delphos,  and  shall  speak 
Laws  to  my  footsteps,  color  t'^  my  cheek. 
Trembling  or  stedfastnesb  lo  Aim  tame  voice. 
And  of  three  sweetest  pleasurings  the  choice : 
And  that  afllectionate  light,  those  diamond  things, 
Those  eyes,   those   passions,  those   suprema  petil 

springs. 
Shall  be  my  grief,  or  twinkle  me  to  pleasure. 
Say,  is  not  bliss  within  our  ^rfect  seizi^e  f 
O  that  I  could  not  doubt  7" 


The  mountaineer 
Thus  strove  by  &ncies  vain  and  crude  to  clew 
Ilis  brier'd  path  to  some  tranquillity. 
It  gave  bright  gladness  to  his  lady's  eye. 
And  yet  the  tears  she  wept  were  teari  of  sorrow ; 
Answering  thus,  just  as  the  golden  morrow 
Beam'd  upward  from  the  valleys  of  the  eut : 
**  O  that  the  flutter  of  this  heart  had  ceased. 
Or  the  sweet  name  of  love  had  pass'd  away ! 
Young  feather'd  tyrant !  by  a  swifl  decay 
Wilt  thou  devote  this  body  to  the  earth : 
And  I  do  think  tliat  at  my  very  binh 
I  lisp'd  thy  blooming  titles  inwardly ; 
For  at  the  first,  first  dawn  and  thought  of  thee^ 
With  uplifl  hands  I  blest  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Art  thou  not  cruel  7  Ever  have  I  striven 
To  think  thee  kind,  but  ah,  it  will  not  do ! 
When  yet  a  child,  I  heard  that  kisses  drew  ' 

Favor  from  thee,  and  so  I  kisses  gave 
To  the  void  air,  bidding  tliem  find  out  love : 
But  when  I  came  to  feel  how  far  above 
All  fancy,  priderand  fickle  maidenhood. 
All  earthly  pleasure,  all  imagined  good. 
Was  the  warm  tremble  of  a  devout  kiss,  - 
Even  then,  that  moment,  at  the  thought  of  thii^ 
Fainting  I  fell  into  a  bed  of  flowers. 
And  languish 'd  there  three  days.  Ye  milder  powen 
Am  I  not  cruelly  wrong'd  7  BeUeve,  believe 
Me,  dear  Eudymion,  were  I  to  weave 
With  my  own  fancies  garlands  of  sweet  liie. 
Thou  shouldst  bo  one  of  all.     Ah,  bitter  striia! 
I  may  not  be  thy  love :  I  am  fi)rbidden — 
Indeed  I  am — thwarted,  affrighted,  chidden 
By  things  I  trembled  at,  and  gorgon  wrath. 
Twice  hast  thou  ask'd  whither  I  went :  hencefipili 
Ask  me  no  more .'  I  may  not  utter  it. 
Nor  may  I  be  thy  love.     We  might  commit 
OurBolves  at  once  to  vengeance ;  we  might  dw, 
We  might  embrace  and  die :  voluptuous  though* 
Enlarge  not  to  my  hunger,  or  I  'm  caught 
In  trammela  of  perverse  deliciousness. 
No.  no,  that  shall  not  be;  thee  will  I  bleH^ 
And  bid  a  long  adieiL" 


TheCarian 
No  word  retDm'd .  both  lovelorn,  silent, 
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Into  the  valleys  green  together  went. 
Far  wandering  they  were  perforce  content 
To  sit  beneath  a  fair,  lone  beechen  tree ; 
Nor  at  each  other  gazed,  but  heavily 
Pored  on  its  hazel  cirque  of  shedded  leavoi. 

Endymion !  unhappy !  it  nigh  grieves 
Me  to  behold  thee  thus  in  last  extreme : 
Enskied  ere  this,  but  truly  that  I  deem 
Truth  the  best  music  in  a  first-born  song. 
Thy  lute- voiced  brother  will  I  sing  ere  long. 
And  thou  shalt  aid — hast  thou  not  aided  me  ? 
Yes.  moonlight  Emperor!  felicity 
lias  been  thy  meed  for  many  thousand  yean; 
Yet  often  have  I,  on  the  brink  of  tears, 
Mourn'd  as  if  yet  thou  wert  a  forester ; — 
Foi^etting  the  old  tale. 

He  did  not  stir 
His  eyes  from  the  dead  leaves,  or  one  small  pulse 
Of  joy  he  might  have  felt     The  spirit  culls 
Unfaded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Through  the  old  gai  den-ground  of  boyish  daya. 
A  little  onward  ran  the  very  stream 
By  which  he  took  his  first  soA  poppy  dream ; 
And  on  the  very  bark  'gainst  which  he  leant 
A  crescent  he  had  carved,  and  round  it  spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.     The  teeming  tree 
Had  swoll'n  and  green'd  the  pious  charactery. 
But  not  ta'en  out.     Why,  there  was  not  a  slope 
Up  which  he  had  not  fear'd  the  antelope ; 
And  not  a  tree,  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 
He  had  not  with  his  tamed  leopards  play'd , 
Nor  could  an  arrow  light,  or  javelin. 
Fly  in  the  air  where  his  had  never  been — 
And  yet  ho  knew  it  not 

O  treachery ! 
Why  does  his  lady  smile,  pleasing  her  eye 
With  all  his  sorrowing  ?  He  sees  her  not. 
But  who  so  stares  on  him  ?  His  sister,  sure ! 
Peona  of  the  woods !  Can  she  endure^ 
Impossible — how  dearly  they  embrace  ! 
His  lady  smiles;  delight  is  in  her  lace; 
It  is  no  treachery. 

"  Denr  brother  mine ! 
Endymion,  weep  not  so !  Why  shouldst  thou  pine 
When  all  great  Latmos  so  exalt  will  be  f 
Thank  the  great  gods,  and  look  not  bitterly ; 
And  speak  not  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no  more 
Sure  I  will  not  believe  ihon  ha.sl  such  store 
Of  grief,  to  last  thee  to  my  kiss  again. 
'IMiou  surely  canst  not  boar  a  mind  in  pain, 
Come  hand  in  hand  with  one  so  beautiful. 
Be  happy  both  of  you !  for  I  will  pull 
The  flowers  of  autumn  for  your  coronals, 
ran's  holy  priest  for  young  Endymion  calls ; 
And  when  he  is  restored,  thou,  fairest  dame, 
Shalt  be  our  queen.     Now,  is  it  not  a  shame 
To  see  yo  thus, — not  very,  very  sad  f 
Perhaps  ye  are  too  happy  to  be  glad : 
O  feel  as  if  it  were  a  common  day ; 
Free>voiced  as  one  who  never  was  away. 


No  tongue  shall  ask.  whence  come  ye  f  but  je 
Be  gods  of  your  own  rest  imperial. 
Not  even  I,  for  one  w^ole  month,  will  pry 
Into  the  hours  that  have  passed  ua  by. 
Since  in  my  arbor  I  did  sing  to  thee. 
O  Hermes !  on  this  very  night  will  be 
A  hymning  up  to  Cjrnihia,  queen  of  light; 
For  the  soothsayers  old  saw  yesternight 
Good  visions  in  the  air, — whence  will  be&H 
As  say  these  sages,  health  perpetual 
To  shepherds  and  their  flocks ;  and  furthenaoie, 
In  Dian's  face  they  read  the  gentle  lore : 
Therefore  for  her  these  vespcr-carole  are. 
Our  friends  will  all  be  there  from  nigh  and  &r. 
Many  upon  thy  d«ath  have  ditties  made  ; 
And  many,  even  now,  their  foreheads  shade 
With  cypress,  on  a  day  of  sacrifice. 
New  singing  for  our  maids  shalt  thou  devise. 
And  pluck  the  sorrow  from  our  huntsmen'e  btomi 
Tell  me,  my  lady-queen,  how  to  espouse 
This  wayward  brother  to  his  rightful  joys! 
His  eyes  are  on  thee  bent,  as  thou  didst  poise 
His  fate  most  goddess-like.     Help  me,  I  pray. 
To  lure — Endymion,  dear  brother,  say 
What  ails  thee  7"  He  could  bear  do  more,  and  m 
Bent  his  soul  fiercely  like  a  spiritual  bow. 
And  twang'd  it  inwardly,  and  calmly  said  : 
**  I  would  have  thee  my  only  friend,  sweet  maid! 
My  only  visitor  !  not  ignorant  tliough. 
That  those  deceptions  which  for  pleasure  go 
'Mong  men,  are  pleasures  real  as  real  may  be : 
But  there  are  higher  ones  I  may  not  aee. 
If  impiously  an  earthly  realm  I  take. 
Since  I  saw  thee,  I  have  been  wide  awake 
Night  afVer  night,  and  day  by  day,  until 
Of  the  empyrean  I  have  drunk  my  fill. 
Let  it  content  thee,  Sister,  seeing  me 
More  happy  than  betides  mortality. 
A  hermit  young,  I  '11  live  in  mossy  cave. 
Where  thou  alone  shalt  come  to  me,  and  lave 
Thy  spirit  in  the  wonders  I  shall  telL 
Through  me  the  shepherd  realm  shall  proaper  wtfl 
For  to  thy  tongue  will  I  all  health  confide. 
And,  for  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 
With  thee  as  a  dear  sister.     Thou  alone, 
Peona,  mayst  return  to  me.     I  own 
This  may  sound  strangely :  but  when,  dearest  gal 
Thou  seest  it  for  my  happiness,  no  pearl 
Will  trespass  down  those  cheeks.     Campanioa  §Ut 
Wilt  be  content  to  dwell  with  her,  to  share 
This  sistet'*s  love  with  me  f "  Like  one  resign'd 
And  bent  by  circumstances,  and  thereby  blind 
In  sellKX>mmitment,  thus  that  meek  unknown : 
**  Ay,  but  a  buzzing  by  my  eara  has  flown. 
Of  jubilee  to  Dian . — truth  I  heard ! 
Well  then,  I  aee  there  is  no  little  Urd, 
Tender  soever,  but  is  Jove's  own  care. 
Long  have  I  sought  for  rest,  and,  unaware, 
Behold  1  find  it!  so  exalted  too! 
So  after  my  own  heart !  I  knew,  I  knew 
There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it ; 
In  that  same  void  white  Chastity  riiall  lit. 
And  monitor  roe  nightly  to  Ipne  slumber. 
With  sanest  lips  I  vow  me  to  the  number 
Of  Dian's  siaterfaood ;  and,' kind  lady. 
With  thy  good  help,  this  very  night  shall  see 
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My  future  days  to  her  fime  consecrate.** 

Am  feeli  a  dreamer  what  dot^  most  create 
His  own  particular  fright,  so  these  three  felt: 
Or  like  one,  who,  in  aller  ages,  knelt 
To  Lucifer  or  Baal,  when  he  'd  pine 
After  a  little  sleep:  or  when  in  mine 
Far  under-ground,  a  sleeper  meets  his  friends 
Who  know  him  not     Each  diligently  bends 
Tow'rds  common  thoughts  and  things  (or  very  ten ; 
Striving  their  ghastly  malady  to  cheer. 
By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no. 
That  housewives  talk  of     But  the  sfurit-blow 
Wos  struck,  and  all  were  dreamers.     At  the  last 
Kndymioi^^d  :  **  Are  not  our  fates  all  cast  f 
Why  stand  we  here  ?  Adieu,  ye  tender  pair* 
Adieu ! "  Whereat  those  maidens,  with  wild  stare, 
Walk'd  dizzily  away.     Pained  aiid  hot 
His  eyes  went  afler  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a  cypress  grove,  whose  deadly  maw, 
In  one  swiA  moment,  would  what  then  he  saw 
Ingulf  for  ever.     "  Slay  I  **  he  cried,  "  ah,  slay ! 
Turn,  damsels !  hist !  one  word  I  have  to  say : 
Sweet  Indian.  I  would  see  thee  once  again. 
It  is  a  thing  1  dote  on :  so  I'd  fain, 
Peona,  ye  should  hand  in  hand  repair, 
Into  tlio»e  holy  groves  that  silent  are 
Behind  great  Dian's  temple.     I  '11  be  yon. 
At  vesper's  earliest  twinkle — they  are  gone— 
But  once,  once,  once  again — **  At  this  he  prMB*d 
His  hands  against  his  face,  and  then  did  rest 
His  head  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green. 
And  so  remain'd  as  he  a  corpse  had  been 
All  the  long  day ;  save  when  he  scantly  liAed 
His  eyes  abroad,  to  see  how  shadows  shifted 
With  the  slow  move  of  time, — sluggish  and  weaiy 
Until  the  poplar  tdps,  in  journey  dreary. 
Had  reached  the  river's  brim.    Then  up  he  rose, 
And,  slowly  as  that  very  river  flows, 
Walk'd  tow'rds  the  temple-grove  with  this  lament : 
**  Why  such  a  golden  eve  ?   The  breeze  is  sent 
Careful  and  soft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall 
Before  the  serene  father  of  them  all 
Bows  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west 
Now  am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  possest. 
But  at  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  her  for  the  last  time.     JSight  will  strew- 
On  the  damp  grass  myriads  of  lingering  leaves. 
And  with  them  shall  I  die ;  nor  much  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 
Why,  I  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord 
Of  flowers,  garlands,  love-knots,  silly  posies. 
Groves,  ueadows,  melodies,  and  arbor-roses ; 
My  kingdom's  at  iis  death,  and  just  it  is 
That  I  should  die  with  it :  so  in  all  this 
We  miscall  grief,  bale,  sorrow,  heart-break,  woe, 
What  is  there  to  plain  of/   By  Titan's  foe 
I  am  but  rightly  served."     So  sa3ring,  he 
Tripp'd  lightly  on,  in  sort  of  deathful  gle« ; 


Laughing  at  the  clear  stream  and  setting  sun. 
As  though  they  jests  had  been :  nor  had  he  done 
His  laugh  at  Nature's  holy  countenance. 
Until  that  grove  appear'd,  as  if  perchance. 
And  then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemlihed 
Gave  utterance  as  he  enter'd :  **  Ha  !**  I  said, 
**  King  of  the  butterflies ;  but  by  this  gloom. 
And  by  old  Rhadamanthus'  tongue  of  doom. 
This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude, 
And  the  Promethean  clay  by  thief  endued, 
By  old  Satumus'  forelock,  fay  his  head 
Shook  with  eternal  palsy,  I  did  wed 
Myself  to  things  of  light  from  infancy ; 
And  thus  to  be  cast  out,  thus  lorn  to  die. 
Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man 
Grow  impious."     So  he  inwardly  began 
On  things  for  which  no  wording  can  be  fiMind ; 
Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drown'd 
Beyond  the  reach  of  music :  for  the  choir 
Of  C]mthia  he  heard  not,  though  rough  brier 
Nor  muflfling  thicket  interposed  to  dull 
The  vesper  hymn,  far  swollen,  soft  and  full. 
Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan  aislea.^ 
He  saw  not  the  two  maidens,  nor  their  smiles. 
Wan  as  primroses  gather'd  at  midnight 
By  chilly-finger'd  spring.    **  Unhappy  wight! 
Endymion!"  said  Peona,  "  we  are  here! 
What  wouldst  thou  ere  we  all  are  laid  on  biert*' 
Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady's  hand 
Press'd,  saying :  **  Sister,  I  would  have  cdknmand. 
If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate.'* 
At  which  that  dark-eyed  stranger  stood  elate. 
And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  but  sweet  as  love. 
To  Endymion's  amaze :  "  By  Cupid's  dove. 
And  so  thou  shalt !  and  by  the  lily  truth 
Of  my  own  breast  thou  shall,  beloved  youth!" 
And  as  she  spake,  into  her  face  there  cam 
Light,  as  reflected  from  a  silver  flame : 
Her  long  black  hair  swell'd  ampler,  in  display 
Full  golden ;  in  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 
Dawn'd  blue  and  full  of  love.    Ay,  he  beheld 
Phccbe,  his  passion !  joyous  she  upheld 
Her  lucid  bow,  continuing  thus :  **  Drear,  drear 
Has  our  delaying  been ;  but  foolish  fear 
Withheld  me  flrst ;  and  then  decrees  of  fate ; 
And  then  'twas  flt  that  from  this  mortal  state 
Thou  shouldst,  my  love,  by  some  unlook'd-fbr  changn 
Be  spiritualized-     Peona,  we  shall  range 
These  forests,  and  to  I  hoe  they  safe  shall  be 
As  was  thy  cradle ;  hither  shalt  thou  flee 
To  meet  us  many  a  time."     Next  Cynthia  bright 
Peona  kiss'd,  and  hloss'd  with  fair  good-night: 
Her  brother  kiss'd  her  too,  and  knelt  adown 
Before  his  goddess,  in  a  blissful  swoon. 
She  gave  her  &ir  hands  to  him,  and  behold. 
Before  three  swiftest  kisses  he  had  told. 
They  vanish'd  far  aw^y ! — Peona  went 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wxuidennMit 
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Upon  a  time,  before  the  faery  broods 

Drove  Nymph  and  Satyr  from  the  phvperous  woods, 

Before  King  Oberon's  bright  diadem, 

Sceptre,  and  mantle,  clanp'd  with  dewy  gem, 

Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Fauns 

From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslip'd  lawni, 

The  ever-smitten  Ilennes  empty  left 

His  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous  theft : 

From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  light, 

On  this  side  of  Jove's  clouds,  to  escape  the  sight 

Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 

Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 

For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 

A  nymph,  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt ; 

At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  Tritons  pour*d 

Pearls,  while  on  land  ihcy  withered  and  adored. 

Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was  wont. 

And  in  those  mends  where  Mimetimesshe  might  haunt, 

Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  Muse, 

Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlock'd  to  choose. 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet ! 

So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 

Burnt  from  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear. 

That  from  a  whitenetw.  as  the  lily  clear, 

Blush'd  into  roses  'mid  his  golden  hair, 

Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew, 

Breathing  upon  the  tlower8  his  passion  new. 

And  wound  with  ninny  a  river  to  its  head, 

To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared  her  secret 

bed: 
In  vain ;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere  be  found. 
And  so  he  rested,  on  the  lonely  ground, 
Pensive,  and  full  of  |)aiiiful  jealousies 
Of  the  Wood-Gods,  ond  even  the  very  trees. 
There  as  he  stoin],  he  heard  a  mournful  voice, 
Such  as  once  heani,  in  gentle  heart,  destroys 
All  pain  but  pity  :  thus  the  lone  voice  spake : 
'*  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  shall  I  awake  ? 
When  move  in  a  sweet  hotly  fit  for  life, 
And  love,  and  pleaKure.  and  the  ruddy  strife 
Of  hearts  and  lips?  Ah,  miserable  me!" 
The  Gotl.  dove-footed,  gli<Icd  silently 
Round  bush  and  tree,  soil-hrusliing,  in  his  speed. 
The  taller  gni.sscs  and  fuU-llowcring  weed, 
Until  he  fotiniJ  a  palpitating  snake. 
Bright,  and  cin]ue-couchaut  in  a  dusky  brake. 


She  was  a  gonlinn  f^hnpe  of  dazzling  hue, 
Vennilion-fljx)trc<i,  golden,  green,  and  blue  ; 
Striped  like  a  ziibra,  frerl^leil  like  a  pard. 
Eyed  like  a  pearoek,  nnd  all  crimjon-harr'd ; 
And  full  of  silver  nuKMis.  thiit,  as  she  breathed, 
Dissolved,  or  hriiiliter  shone,  or  inlerwroathcd 
Their  lustres  with  the  gloomier  tapestries — 
So  rainbow-side<],  touch'd  with  miseries. 
She  seem'd,  at  onc«.  some  penanced  lady  elfl 
xne  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  »e\L 


Upon  her  creat  she  wore  a  wannisii  fire 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  timr: 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter-sweet! 
She  bad  a  woman's  month  with  all  its  pearis  eonplHl 
And  for  her  eyes — what  could  such  eyes  do  thns 
But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  bora  so  fivt 
As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian  air. 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  s^  spsks 
Came,  as  through  bubbling  honey,  for  Uove's  wikt, 
And  thus ;  while  Hermes  on  his  pinioins  lay. 
Like  a  stoop'd  falcon  ere  he  takes  his  prey  .* 


**  Fair  Hermes .  ciown*d  with  feathers, 

light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  last  night  * 
I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olympus  old, 
The  only  sad  one ;  for  thou  didst  not  hear 
The  soA,  lute-finger'd  Muses  chanting  clear, 
Nor  even  Apollo  when  he  sang  alone. 
Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat's  long,  long  wMtm 

moan. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakes. 
Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  morning liistii 
And,  swiftly  as  a  bright  Phccbean  dart. 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  bile ;  and  hero  thou  art! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou  found  the  maid  ?** 
Whereat  the  star  of  Letlie  not  delayed 
His  rosy  eloqiience.  and  tlius  inquired  : 
"Thou  smooth-lipp'd  serpent,  sul^ly  high  msputd! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath  with  meUincholy  eyes, 
Possess  whatever  bliai  thou  canst  devise 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled.i — 
Where  she  doth  breathe !"  "  Bright  planet,  tboukal 

said," 
Retum'd  the  snake,  **  but  seal  with  oaths,  fair  God!' 
"  I  swear,"  said  Hermes,  **  by  my  serpent  rod. 
And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown." 
Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  the 

blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine : 
"  Too  frail  of  heart !  for  this  lost  nymph  of  ^m. 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  strays 
About  these  thomless  wilds ;  her  pleasant  dsyt 
She  tastes  unseen ;  unseen  her  nimble  foet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweft : 
From  weary  tendrils,  and  bow'd  branches  grecf^ 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  unseea. 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  veil'd 
To  keep  it  unaffronted,  unassail'd 
By  the  love-glances  of  unlovely  eyes. 
Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenns*  sighs. 
Pale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 
I  took  compassion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
Her  hair  in  weird  syrops,  that  would  keep 
Her  loveliness  invisible,  yet  free 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
Tliou  sbalt  behold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alooe. 
If  thou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  booo!** 
Then,  once  again,  the  charmed  God  began 
An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent*8  ean  it  its 
Warm,  tremoloos,  dsvoat,  psattemn. 
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he  UAcd  her  Cirtiean  bead, 
Ii\'e  danuiiik,  and  swift^lisping  said, 
woman,  let  me  have  once  more 
8  ahape.  and  charming  as  before, 
outh  of  Corinth — O  tlie  bliss ! 
iy  woman's  form,  and  place  me  where  he  is. 
'mcs,  let  me  breath  upon  thy  brow, 
slialt  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even  now." 
in  half-shut  feathers  sank  serene, 
led  upon  his  eyes,  and  swiA  was  seen 
!!  goarded  nymph  near-smiling  on  the  green, 
dream ;  or  say  a  dream  it  was, 
he  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoothly  pass 
isures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 
i,i£ush*d  moment,  hovering,  it  might  seem 
the  wooil-nymph's  beauty,  so  he  burn'd ; 
iting  on  the  print  less  verdure,  tum'd 
oon'd  serpent,  and  with  languid  arm, 
tut  to  proof  the  lithe  Cadurean  charm, 
ipon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 
loring  tears  and  blandishment, 
rds  her  slept :  she,  like  a  moon  in  wane, 
ore  him,  cowerM,  nor  could  restrain 
i\  sobs,  self-loiding  like  a  flower 
!4  into  itMclf  at  evening  hour: 
od  fostering  her  chilled  hand, 
10  wannth,  her  eyelids  open'd  bland 
new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees, 
ind  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees. 
reen-reces>ed  woods  they  flew ; 
they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  da 


herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
i ;  her  elfin  IiKkkI  in  n)ndnci<8  ran, 
1  fuani'd,  and  ilio  grass,  therewith  besprent, 
at  dew  so  swool  and  virulent ; 
in  torture  fi\*d.  and  anguish  drear, 
d.  and  ui<io.  wiih  lid-iaslies  all  sear, 
losphor  and  i«hnrp  iitparks,  without  one  cool- 
ing tear. 

3  all  inflamed  throughout  her  train, 
ed  aljout.  convul:«<*d  with  scarlet  pain: 
dranian  yellow  t<x>k  ihe  place 
milder-rnonied  Ixnly's  grace ; 
ie  ia\a  nivislies  the  mead, 
her  Rilver  niiiil,  and  golden  bretio : 
>ni  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars, 
ler  crescents,  uud  iick'd  up  her  stars: 
I  moments  few,  nhc  was  undrest 
'  Happliirex,  gr<;ens,  and  amethyst 
)U8-argent ;  of  nil  these  bereft, 
•ut  pain  and  ugliness  were  left 
;  her  crown  ;  (hat  vanish'd,  also  the 
id  di.s;ipi)eur'd  as  suddenly  ; 
e  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft, 
ycius!  gerille  Lycius!" — i)ome  aloft 
hright  mist:*  alKJUt  the  mountains  hoar, 
*ds  dissolved :  Crete's  forests  heard  no  more. 


r  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
n  beaut)*  new  and  exquisite  7 
ito  that  valley  they  pans  o'er 
»  Corinth  from  Chenchreas'  shore; 
d  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hilli» 
m1  founts  of  the  Penean  rills, 
3M 


And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all  its  mist  and  cloudy  rack, 
Soath-weitward  to  Cleone.    There  she  stood 
About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood, 
Fair,  on  a  doping  green  of  mossy  tread. 
By  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  possioned 
To  see  her^lf  escaped  from  so  sore  ills, 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daflbdili. 

Ah,  happy  Lycius' — ^for  she  was  a  makl 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sigh'd,  or  blush'd,  or  on  spring-flower'd  let 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy : 
A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  leam'd  to  the  red  heart's  core : 
Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unperplex  bliss  from  its  neighbor  pain ; 
Define  tlieir  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counterchonga 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  sure  art ; 
As  though  in  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 
Sweet  da)'s  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent, 
And  kept  his  rosy  tenns  in  idle  languishment 

VVIiy  this  fair  creature  chose  eo  (airily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see ; 
But  first  'tis  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison-house. 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnificent . 
How,  ever,  ^here  she  will'd,  her  spirit  went ; 
Whether  to  faint  Elj-sium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-Ufling  waves  the  Nereids  Mr 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bt>vver  by  many  a  pearly  stair , 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Stretch'd  out,  at  ea.«e,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine ; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mulcibt^r's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  che  would  send 
Iler  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend; 
And  once,  while  among  morUils  dreaming  thm. 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lycius 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race. 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uncager  face. 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him. 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew, 
To  Corinth  from  tlie  shore ;  for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  brazen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Kgina  isle 
Fresh  anchor'd;  whither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and  iacenM 

rare. 
Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  botter'd  his  desire ; 
For  by  some  freakful  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk. 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk . 
Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fared. 
Thoughtless  at  tint,  but  ere  eve's  star  appear'd 
Ilia  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  lades. 
In  the  calm'd  twilight  of  Platonic  shades. 
Lamia  beheld  him  coming,  near,  more  oear^ 
Close  to  her  possing,  in  indiflbrence  drear, 
His  silent  sandals  swept  the  moasy  green; 
So  neighbor'd  to  him,  and  yet  to  unoeeu 
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She  stood :  he  paas'd,  shut  up  in  mysteries, 
His  mind  -wrapp'd  like  his  mantle,  while  her  eyes 
Followed  his  steps,  and  her  neck  regal  white 
Tum'd — Ryllabling  thus, "  Ah,  Lycius  bright ! 
And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone  7 
Lycius,  look  back !  and  be  some  pity  shown.*' 
He  did ;  not  with  cold  wonder  fearingly, 
But  OrphcuB-Iike  at  an  Eurydice ; 
For  so  delicious  were  the  words  she  sung 
It  seem'd  he  had  loved  them  a  whole  summer  long : 
And  soon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty  up. 
Leaving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup. 
And  still  the  cup  was  full, — while  he,  afraid 
Lest  she  should  vanish  ere  his  lip  had  paid 
Due  ndoration,  thus  began  to  adore ; 
Her  sou  look  growing  coy,  she  saw  his  chain  so  sure : 
"  Leave  thoe  alone !  Look  back !  Ah,  Godden,  see 
Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  thee ! 
For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie — 
Even  as  thou  vanishest  so  I  shall  die. 
Stay  !  though  a  Naiad  of  the  rivers,  stay ! 
To  thy  far  wishes  will  ihy  streams  obey : 
Stay !  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy  domain, 
Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain: 
Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  will  not  one 
Of  thine  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 
Thy  spheres,  and  as  thy  silver  pro:iy  shine  f 
So  sweetly  to  Uieso  ravish'd  ears  of  mine 
Came  thy  sweet  greeting,  that  if  thou  shouldst  fade 
Thy  memory  will  waKte  me  to  a  shade : — 
For  pity  do^not  melt !" — "  If  I  should  stay," 
Said  Lamia,  "  here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay, 
And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too  rough, 
What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 
To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home  f 
Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  hero  to  roam 
Over  these  hills  and  vules.  where  no  joy  is, — 
Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss ! 
Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 
That  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below 
In  human  climos.  and  live :  Alas !  poor  youth, 
>Vhat  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thou  to  soodie 
My  essence  ?   What  serener  palaces. 
Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please. 
And  by  mysterious  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts  appease  ? 
It  cannot  he — Adieu  I"  So  said,  she  rose 
Tiptoe  with  white  arms  spread.     He,  sick  to  lose 
The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 
Su-oon'd  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with  paixL 
The  cruel  lody,  without  any  show 
Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favorite's  woe. 
But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be, 
With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity. 
Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 
The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh  : 
And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 
Into  another,  she  began  to  sing, 
Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  every  thing, 
A  song  of  love,  too  sweet  for  earthly  lyres, 
>Vhile,  Uke  hold  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  their  pant- 
ing fires. 
And  then  she  whisper'd  in  such  trembling  tone, 
As  those  who,  safe  together  met  alone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  anguish'd  deya, 
Use  other  speech  than  looks ;  bidding  him  raise 
His  drooping  head,  and  clear  his  soul  of  doubt, 
For  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  without 


Any  more  subtle  fluid  in  her  veioe 

Than  throbbing  blood,  and  that  Che  setfsame  puBS 

Inhabited  her  frail-strung  heart  as  his. 

And  next  she  wooder'd  how  his  eyes  ooold  nia 

Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  she  said, 

She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  had  led 

Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  could  invent 

Without  the  aid  of  love ;  yet  in  content 

Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  paas'd  him  by. 

Where  'gainst  a  column  he  leant  thoughtful^ 

At  Venus'  temple  porch,  'mid  baskets  heap'd 

Of  amorous  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reap'd 

Late  on  that  eve,  as  'twas  the  night  befiire 

The  Adonian  feast ;  whereof  she  saw  no  more, 

But  wept  alone  those  days,  for  why  should  she  adot? 

Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  amaze. 

To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  sweet  lays ; 

Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 

To  hear  her  whisper  wtNnan's  lore  so  well ; 

And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  on 

To  unperplex'd  deUght  and  pleasure  known. 

Let  the  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  please 

Of  the  sweets  of  Fairies,  Peris,  Goddesses, 

There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all, 

Haunters  of  cavern.  lake,  and  waterfall, 

As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 

From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 

Thus  gentle  Lamia  judged,  and  judged  aright 

That  Lycius  could  not  love  in  lialf  a  fright. 

So  throw  the  goddess  ofi^  and  wtxn  his  heart 

More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  port. 

With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gave 

That,  while  it  smote,  still  guarantied  to  save. 

Lycius  to  all  made  eloquent  reply. 

Marrying  to  every  word  a  twin-bom  sigh ; 

And  last,  pointing  to  Corinth,  ask'd  her  sweet. 

If  'twas  too  far  that  night  for  her  sof\  feet. 

The  way  was  short,  fur  Lamia's  eagemca 

Made,  fay  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decrease 

To  a  few  paces ;  not  at  all  surmised 

By  blinded  Lycius,  so  in  her  comprised 

They  pass'd  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not  hosr. 

So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  lo  know. 


As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all. 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial. 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples  lewd, 
Mutter'd,  like  tempest  in  the  distance  brew'd, 
To  the  wide^preaded  night  above  her  towen 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hoon, 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  while. 
Companion'd  or  alone ;  while  many  a  hght 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  fcativak. 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walk 
Or  found  them  clustered  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arch'd  temple  door,  or  dusky  coloonds 


MuflSing  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear. 
Her  fingers  he  press'd  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curl'd  gray  beard,  sharp  eyes,  and  smooili  tstf 

crown, 
Slow-stepp'd,  and  robed  in  philosophic  gown: 
Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  pwp^ 
Into  hii  mantle,  adding  wings  to  haMa^ 
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hurried  LAinia  trembled :  "  Ah/*  aaid  he, 
'  do  you  shudder,  love,  so  ruefully  ? 
iocB  your  tender  palm  diMolve  in  dew  ?*' — 
wearied,"  mid  fair  Lamia :  **  tell  me  who 
;  old  man  7  I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
aturcs :  Lyciua !  wherefore  did  you  blind 
elf  from  his  quick  eyes?'*  Lyciua  replied, 

Apollonius  sage,  my  trusty  guide 
ood  instructor ;  but  to-night  he  seems 
host  of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams." 

lile  yet  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 

ir'd  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door, 

3  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 

ted  in,  the  slabbed  steps  below, 

IS  a  star  in  water ;  for  so  new, 

D  unsullied  was  the  marble  hue, 

ough  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 

ie  dork  veinK,  that  none  but  feet  divine 

e'er  have  touch 'd  there.     Sounds  iEolian 
ted  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
>  wide  doora  di»cla(ied  a  place  unkiK>wn 
time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone, 

few  Persian  mutet*.  who  that  same  year 
seen  alwut  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
could  inhabit ;  the  most  curious 
foil'd,  w  ho  watch'd  to  trace  them  to  their  house : 
ut  the  fiilter-wingcd  verse  must  tell, 
jth*s  sake,  what  woe  afterwards  befell, 
J  Id  humor  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus, 
rom  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 

PART  IL 

• 

in  a  hut,  \vith  water  and  a  crust, 

»ve,  forgive  us ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust ; 

n  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 

i^rievous  toni>ent  than  a  hermit's  fast."^ 

B  a  doubtful  tale  from  fairy-land, 

for  the  nonH^lect  to  understand. 

.ycius  lived  to  hand  his  story  down, 

ght  have  given  the  moral  a  fVesh  frown, 

nch'd  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their  bliss 

red  distrust  und  hate,  that  make  the  sofl  voice 

bias, 
s,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare, 
jealous  gruwTi  of  so  complete  a  pair, 
'd  and  buzz'd  his  wings,  with  feiuful  roar, 
the  lintel  of  their  chamber-door, 
own  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floor. 

all  this  came  a  ruin :  side  by  side 

were  enthroned,  in  the  eventide, 

a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 

!  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string, 

d  into  the  room,  and  let  appear 

rd  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear, 

Kt  two  marble  sliafls : — there  they  reposed, 

)  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed, 

^  a  tythc  which  love  still  open  kept, 

Jiey  might  see  each  other  while  they  almoat 

slept ; 
from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
ling  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
mpeta— Lycius  started — the  sounds  fled, 
(I  a  thought,  a  buzzing  in  hia  head. 


For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harbor'd  m 

That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin, 

His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 

Into  the  noisy  world  almost  fbnwom. 

The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant, 

Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 

Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 

Of  joys ;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 

Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 

That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  pessing-bell 

**  Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature  ?"  whisper'd  he : 

**  Why  do  you  think  ?"  retum'd  she  tenderly . 

**  You  have  deserted  me ;  where  am  I  now  f 

Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  brow : 

No,  no,  you  have  dismiss'd  me ;  and  1  go 

From  your  breast  houseless :  ay,  it  must  be  so  *' 

He  answer'd,  bending  to  her  open  eyefc. 

Where  he  was  mirror'd  small  in  paradise, 

**  My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  mom ! 

Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn, 

While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 

With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart  f 

How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 

Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there. 

Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbuddcd  rose  ? 

Ay,  a  tweet  kiss — ^you  see  your  mighty  woes. 

My  thoughts !  shall  I  unveil  them  I  Listen  thea ! 

What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 

May  be  confounded  and  abash'd  withal. 

But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  mt^estical. 

And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoice 

Amid  the  hoareo  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 

Ix!t  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afar, 

While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal  cat 

Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes." — The  lady's  chaes 

Trembled ;  she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and  meek. 

Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain 

Of  sorrows  at  his  words ;  at  last  with  pain 

Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  WTung, 

To  change  his  purpose.     He  thcreat.was  stung. 

Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim     * 

Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim ; 

Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  self-despite. 

Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 

Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  sofl  and  new 

His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 

Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  'twas  possible 

In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  swell 

Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 

Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 

The  serpent — Ha,  the  serpent !  certes,  she 

Was  none.     She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny. 

And,  all-subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 

When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 

Whispering  in  midnight  silence,  said  the  youth, 

**  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though,  by  n^ 

truth, 
I  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  tliinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny. 
As  still  I  da     Hast  any  mortal  name. 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame  ? 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth. 
To  share  our  marriage-feast  and  nuptial  miithf 
'*  I  have  no  firiends,"  said  Lamia,  **  no,  not  one ; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known  * 
My  parents*  bones  are  in  their  dusty  una 
Sepulchred,  where  no  londled  incense  buim^ 
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Seeing  all  their  lockleai  race  are  dead,  nve  me, 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  ibr  thee. 
Even  as  you  list  invite  your  many  gueati : 
But  iC  as  now  it  leems,  yoar  viuon  resta 
With  any  pleosuie  on  me,  do  m>t  hid 
Old  Apollonius — from  him  keep  me  hid.** 
LyciuB,  perplex*d  at  words  so  blind  and  hiaidc. 
Made  cluee  inquiry ;  from  whose  touch  she  shrank. 
Feigning  a  sleep ;  and  he  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betray'd. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 
Veil'd,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
With  other  pageants ;  but  this  fair  unknown 
Had  not  a  friend.     So  being  led  alone 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin), 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousness, 
She  set  herself,  high-thoughted,  how  to  dress 
The  miM>ry  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but  'tis  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  (ho  hails,  and  to  and  from  the  doom. 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
The  glowing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide^arched 

grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  fairy-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  lade. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  mot  from  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honor  of  the  bride : 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on. 
From  either  side  their  stenui  brench'd  ono  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  palace ;  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall 

to  wall. 
So  canopied,  lay  an  untasted  feast 
Teeming  uith  odors.     Lamia,  regal  drest. 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Mission'd  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendor  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree-stoms.  marbled  plain  at  first. 
Came  jasper  panels ;  then,  anon,  there  bunt 
Forth  creeping  imogorj'  of  slighter  trees. 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricadea. 
Approving  all.  she  faded  at  self-will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush*d  and  still, 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude, 
When  dreaded  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude. 

The  day  appeared,  and  all  the  gossip  rout. 
f )  senseless  Lycius !  Madman !  wherefore  fbut 
Tlie  Buent-blessing  fiite,  warm  cloister'd  hours. 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  bowers  f 
Tlie  herd  approach'd ;  eoch  guest,  with  busy  brain, 
Arriving  nt  the  portal,  gazed  amain. 
And  cnter'd  mar\'elling :  for  they  knew  the  street. 
Remembered  it  from  childhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  demesne ; 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and  keen : 
Save  one,  who  look'd  thercoo  with  e3re  severe. 
And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  aostere ; 


Twas  Apolkmius :  aomething  loo  he  langh'd. 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  daft 
His  patient  ^ught,  had  now  begun  lo  thaw. 
And  solve  and  meli:  'twas  juat  as  he  foresaw. 

He  met  within  the  mnrmurous  vestibule 
His  youig  disciple.     **  Tis  no  rtMmnon  ruk, 
Lycius,"  said  he,  **  for  uninvited  guei«t 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  bright  thrang 
Of  younger  friends ;  yet  must  I  do  tliis  wioog, 
And  you  forgive  me.'*     Lycius  blush *d,  and  led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doon  broad 
With  reconciling  words  and  cmirteous  mien 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  spleen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  bwiquet-room, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  perfume: 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood, 
If^ach  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  olofk. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swcrvcd  upon  the  soft 
Wool-woofod  caqtets :  fifty  wreaths  of  smoke 
From  i\(ty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  nxif,  still  mimick'd  as  they  rose 
Along  the  mirror'd  walls  -hy  twin-clouds  odoroifc 
Twelve  sphered  tablcii,  \fy  silk  feeats  insphered. 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 
Oil  libbard's  (laws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
Of  cups  and  gobIet».  and  the  ston*  iluice  loU 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  ve«jH«ls,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry  shine. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast,  the  tables  stood. 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  imoge  of  a  GoiL 

When  in  an  antechamber  ever)'  giit^ 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  lo  pleasure  presi'4 
By  minist'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  feel. 
And  fraerant  oils  with  ceremony  nic>et 
Pour'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  fesit 
In  white  robes,  and  theuiselves  in  order  placed 
Around  the  silken  courh(«,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  aiul  blaze  of 
could  spring. 

Sod  went  the  music  that  n>f\  air  along, 
WHiile  fluent  Greek  a  vowell'd  umlereong 
Kept  up  among  the  guests  diucoureing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  fk>w ; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  touch'd  their 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come  the  stnini 
Of  powerful  instruments : — the  gorgeous  dyes. 
The  space,  the  splendor  of  the  draperies, 
The  roof  of  awful  richness,  nectaroiis  cheer. 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear. 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  dune  its  roey  deed. 
And  e\'ery  soul  from  human  trammels  fireed. 
No  more  so  strange :  for  merry  wine,  sweet  irias 
Will  make  Elysian  shades  not  too  fair,  too  diviaSi 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  nieriflion  height : 
Flush'd  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  dovU 

bright : 
Garlands  of  everj'  green,  and  eveiy  scent 
From  vales  doflower'd,  or  forest  trees,  brandHvot 
In  liaskets  of  bright  osier'd  gold  were  brougbt 
High  as  the  handlea  heap'd,  to  auit  the  thoqtbt 
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guest ;  that  each,  as  he  did  please, 
cy-fit  his  brows,  silk-pillow'd  at  his 


vTeath  for  Lamia  ?  What  ibf  Lydos  f 

the  sago,  old  ApoUonius  7 

aching  forehead  be  there  hong 

•s  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue; 

ie  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 

us,  that  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 

ifulness ;  and,  for  the  sage, 

grass  and  the  spiteful  thistle  wage 

is  temples.    Do  not  all  charms  fly 

tre  touch  of  cold  philosophy? 

s  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven : 

her  woof,  her  texture ;  she  is  given 
1  catalogue  of  common  things. 
f  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings, 
dl  mysteries  by  rule  and  line, 
)  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine^ 

a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
.>r-penton'd  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 


glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  place, 
1^'  in  all  the  room  another  fiice, 
king  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  took 
n'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 
brood  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
old  teacher's  wrinkled  counleoance, 
;e  him.    The  bald-head  philosopher 
his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 
>e  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride, 
ng  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 
pride. 

m  press'd  her  hand,  with  devout  touch, 
lay  upon  the  rosy  couch : 
,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins ; 
Jen  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
latural  heat  shot  to  his  heart, 
khat  means  this?  Wherefore  dost  thou  start  7 
10U  that  man  \ "  Poor  Lnmia  answered  not. 
into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
>y  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
"e  he  gazed  :  liis  human  senses  re^ : 
ry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs ; 
s  no  recognition  in  those  orbK. 
'  he  cried — and  no  soA-toned  reply. 
'  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
h ;  the  stately  music  no  more  breathes ; 
te  sicken'd  in  a  thousand  wreaths, 
egrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased ; 
silence  step  by  step  increased, 
em*d  a  horrid  presence  there, 
man  but  felt  the  ti>rror  in  his  hair. 
'  he  shriek'd :  and  nothing  but  the  shrink 
nd  echo  did  the  silence  break, 
foul  dream ! "  he  cned,  gazing  again 
ie's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 


Wander'd  on  (air-spaced  temples ;  no  soft  bloom 

Misted  the  cheek ;  no  passion  to  illume 

The  deep-recesMd  vision : — all  was  blight ; 

Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 

**  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthleai  man ! 

Turn  them  aside,  wretch !  or  the  righteous  ban 

Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 

Here  repreaent  their  shadowy  presences. 

May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 

Of  painful  blindness ;  leaving  thee  forlorn, 

In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 

Of  conscience,  for  their  longH>fl!ended  might. 

For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistriea, 

Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 

Corinthians !  look  upon  that  gray-beard  wretch ! 

Mark  how,  poasess'd,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 

Around  his  demon  eyes !  Corinthians,  see ! 

My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency." 

**  Fool  !*'  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 

Gruff  with  contempt ;  which  a  death-nighing  moftn 

From  Lydos  answer'd,  as  heartnnruck  and  lost, 

He  sank  sopine  beokle  the  aching  ghost 

**  Fool !  Fool ! "  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  stiU 

Relented  not,  nor  moved ;  **  from  every  ill 

Of  life. have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 

And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey?" 

Then  Lamta  breathed  death-breath ;  the  sophist's  eyv. 

Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly. 

Keen,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging :  she,  as  well 

As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 

Motion'd  him  to  be  silent ;  vainly  so, 

He  look'd  and  louk'd  again  a  level — No! 

**  A  Serpent ! "  echoed  he ;  no  sooner  said. 

Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished : 

And  Lycius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight. 

As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  drum  that  same  night 

On  the  high  couch  he  lay !— his  friends  came  round-* 

Supported  him — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found, 

And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound.* 

•  "  PhikMtratus.  in  bis  fourib  book  4»  Fiu  JtpMmii, 
hath  a  memornble  invtsnre  in  this  kind,  which  I  may  not 
oniit,  of  oue  Metiippus  Lyciim.  a  younf  mnn  twenty-ihre 
years  of  sue.  that  going  bftwixt  Oiiehrea*  aad  Corlatta, 
met  nuch  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  s  (kit  fsntlewoouui, 
which  tsking  hiin  by  the  hand,  csrried  him  h<Hne  to  hnr 
hoitae,  in  the  suburtM  of  Corinth.  an«1  t«>lfl  him  she  was  a 
PhfBnician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  he 
0houl(i  liear  her  siiiy  aud  play,  and  drink  such  wine  as 
never  any  drank,  and  no  man  vhould  uiolei^t  him ;  but  she, 
being  (kir  and  lovely,  would  die  with  him,  that  wss  fkir 
and  lovely  to  behold.  The  young  man.  a  philoaopber, 
otlierwiw  staid  and  ditcreet.  abkt  to  niotkTate  hin  pasnons, 
though  not  this  of  lo\-e.  tarrieii  with  h«'r  a  whila  to  Ms 
great  content,  and  at  last  married  her.  to  whose  wadding, 
anioniifst  other  guests,  came  Apolloiiiun ;  who.  by  soasa 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a 
lamia;  and  that  all ber furniture  wan  like Tsntalnt'gohl, 
diiicribed  by  Homer,  ao  substance  but  mere  iilasioas. 
Wlvn  she  ssw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired 
Apiillonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  aad 
thereupoa  she.  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  van* 
iahed  in  an  instaut :  many  thousands  t«H>k  notice  of  tUa 
fkct.  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece."— BuaToii*s 
Jtmrntomf  tf  MtlmneMy,  Part  3,  Sect.  S,  Memb.  I,  Subs.  L 
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X0atieUa,  or  tfie  l^ot  of  iSasCl ; 

A  STORY  FROM  BOCCACCIO. 


I. 

Fair  Inbel,  poor  simple  Isabel ! 

Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye ! 
They  could  not  in  the  self-same  mansion  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  deep 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

II. 
^th  every  mom  their  love  grew  tenderer, 

With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still; 
He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir, 

But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 
And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 

To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 
Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name, 
She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  sama. 

in. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch. 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes ; 

And  from  her  chamber-window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  watch. 
Because  her  fiice  was  tum'd  to  the  same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear, 

To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 

IV. 
A  whole  long  month  of  May  in  this  sad  plight 

Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June : 
'  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 

To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  boon." — 
"  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 

Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune."— 
So  spake  they  to  their  pillows ;  but,  alas, 
Hcmeyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

V. 

Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 
Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain, 

Fell  thin  as  a  3roung  mother's,  who  doth  seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain : 

**  How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,  **  I  may  not  speak. 
And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain : 

If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears, 

And  at  the  least  will  startle  ofiT  her  cares." 

VI. 

So  said  he  one  fair  morning,  and  all  day 
His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  side ; 

And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 
For  power  to  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 

Stifled  his  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  away — 
Fever'd  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride, 

iTet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  child : 
!  when  peaion  is  both  meek  and  wild ! 


vn. 

So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  anguiahed 
A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery. 

If  Isabel's  quick  eye  had  not  been  wed 
To  every  symbol  on  his  forehead  hi^ ; 

She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 
And  straight  all  flush'd ;  so,  liaped  teoderiy. 

**  Lorenzo ! " — here  she  ceased  her  dmid  quart. 

But  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  rest. 

vm. 

**  O  Isabella !  I  can  half  perceive 

That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear; 

If  thou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe. 

Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  how  near 

My  soul  is  to  its  doom :  I  would  not  grieve 

Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  precsing,  would  ool  fit 

Thine  eyes  by  gazing ;  but  I  cannot  live 

Another  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 

IX. 

"  Love !  thou  art  leading  me  fnnn  wintry  cold. 

Lady!  thou  leadest  me  to  summer  clime. 
And  I  must  taste  the  blossums  that  unfold 

In  its  ripe  warmth  this  gracious  rooming  tiinB.' 
So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold. 

And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme : 
Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  happinea 
Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June  a  caress. 

X. 

Parting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roses  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart 
Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 

The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart- 
She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 

Sang,  of  deUcious  love  and  honey 'd  dart; 
He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill. 
And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy'd  his  filL 

XI. 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk, 
ynknown  of  any,  f^  from  wliiapering  tak 

Ah !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so. 

Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  their  woa 

xn. 

Were  they  unhappy  then  ? — It  cannot  be — 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shad. 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee. 
Too  much  of  pity  nfier  they  are  dead. 

Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see. 

Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  real* 

Except  in  such  a  page  where  Theseus'  apoosi 

Over  the  pathleas  waves  towards  him  bom. 
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xin. 

general  award  of  love, 

Bwcet  (loth  kill  much  bittemMi; 

>  silent  ii  in  under-grove, 

lla'fl  was  a  great  diaireas, 

3g  I»renzo  in  warm  Indian  clove 

mbalm'd,  this  truth  is  not  the  1< 

be  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowen, 

iB  richest  juice  in  poison-flowers. 

XIV. 

Q  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 
frem  ancestral  mercharulise, 
a  many  a  weary  hand  did  swell 
I  mines  and  noiny  factories, 
nee  proud-quiver'd  loins  did  melt 
rum  stinging  whip , — with  hollow  eyes 
\f  in  dazzling  river  stood, 
rich-orcd  driAings  of  the  flood. 

XV. 

.'  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 
all  nuked  to  the  hungry  shark ; 
i  ears  gush'd  blood  ;  for  them  in  death 
>n  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 
larta ;  lor  them  alone  did  seethe 
id  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark* 
t,  they  turn'd  an  easy  wheel, 
rp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peeL 

XVI. 

icy  proud  ?  ]k>cause  their  marble  founts 
th  mure  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears  \ — 
ley  prouil  i  Because  (air  orange-mounts 
uore  foA  ascent  than  Iazar««tairs  ? 
icy  proud  ?  Because  red-lined  accounts 
er  than  the  bongs  of  Grecian  years  ? 
hey  pruud  ?  again  we  ask  aloud, 
name  of  Glory  were  they  proud  7 

XVIL 

a 

pse  Florentines  as  self  retired 
pride  and  gainful  cowardice, 
i  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired. 
Hid  vincyarded  from  beggar-spies; 
Df  i^hip-niast  fbrcHts — the  untired 
ierM  mules  for  ducats  and  old  lie»— 
^W8  on  the  generous  stray-awayr— 
1  Spanish.  Tu8<;an,  and  Malay. 

XVIII. 

the«e  «irac  legor-raen  could  spy 

!lla  in  her  downy  nest? 

:hey  iind  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

j;  from  his  toil  \  Hot  Egypt's  pest 

sion  (ovelous  and  sly  ! 

i  these  money-bags  see  east  and  west  7— 

dii? — and  every  dealer  fair 

hind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

XIX. 

md  famed  Boccaccio! 

ire  now  should  ask  tbrgiving  boon, 

opicy  myrtles  as  they  blow, 

ly  roses  amorous  of  the  moon, 

lilies,  that  do  paler  grow 

*  can  no  more  hear  thy  ghittem's  tune, 

ig  syllables  that  ill  beseem 

looms  of  such  a  piteous  theme. 


XX. 

Grant  thou  a  pardon  here,  and  then  the  tale 

Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet ; 
There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 

To  make  old  prose  in  modem  rhyme  more  iwcet : 
But  it  is  done— succeed  the  verse  or  fail — 

To  honor  thee,  and  thy  gone  spirit  greet; 
To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue. 
An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north-wijid  sung. 

XXI. 

These  brethren  having  found  by  many  sigm 
What  Wve  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  had. 

And  how  she  loved  him  too,  each  unccmfinet 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh  mad 

That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  deiugns. 
Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad. 

When  *t  was  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degrees 

To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 

xxn. 

And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they, 
And  many  timea  they  bit  their  lips  alone. 

Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 
To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atooe ; 

And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  heme; 

For  they  resdved  in  some  forest  dim 

To  kill  Lorenao,  and  there  bury  him. 

xxin. 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 

Into  the  sunrise  o'er  the  balustrade 
Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 

Their  footing  through  the  dews ;  and  to  him  md 
"  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 

Lorenao,  and  we  are  roost  loth  to  invade 
Calm  speculation ;  but  if  you  are  wise. 
Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skiea. 

XXIV. 

**  To<lay  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  moiont 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine ; 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  dewy  rosaiy  on  the  eglantine." 

Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 
Bow'd  a  fiur  greeting  to  these  serpents*  whine ; 

And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness. 

With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's  dxwL 

XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  cour^yard  pass'd  along, 
E^ch  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  lislen'd  oil 

If  he  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song. 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft ; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung. 
He  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloft; 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  indoor  lattice,  all  delight. 

XXVI. 
**  Love,  Isabel  !'*  said  he,  **  I  was  in  pain 

Lest  I  should  miss  to  lud  theo  a  good-morrow  . 
Ah !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so  lain 
'  I  am  to  stifle  all  the  hexivy  sorrow 
Of  a  poor  three  houn'  abdence  ?  but  we  11  gain 

Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow 
Good-bye!  Til  soon  be  hack."— •* Good-bye!"! 
And  as  ha  went  she  chanted  merrily. 
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XXVII. 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  miinler'd  man 
Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Amo's  itrMiii 

Gurgles  through  straiten'd  banks,  and  still  doth  fiui 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 

Kee|is  head  against  the  freshets.    Sick  and  wan 
The  brothers'  &ces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 

Lorenzo's  ilush  with  love. — ^They  pass'd  the  water 

Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

XXVIII. 

There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 

There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love  cease ; 

Ah !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win, 
It  aches  in  loneliness — is  ill  at  peace 

As  the  break-covert  blood*hounds  of  such  sin : 
They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did  teast 

Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur, 

Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

XXIX. 

They  told  their  sister  bow,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenio  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  lands, 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  af&irs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed, 
And  'scape  at  onue  from  Hope's  accursed  bands ; 

To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  biro,  nor  to-morrow, 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX. 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be ; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  oi^ 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan, 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air. 
And  on  her  couch  low  murmuring,  ** Where  ?  O  where  f  * 

XXXI. 

But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long 

Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast ; 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 

Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest — 
Not  long — for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  oc*cupants,  a  richer  zest. 
Came  tragic ;  passion  not  to  be  subdued, 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 

XXXII. 
In  the  mid-days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 

The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  far  away. 
And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 

Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 
Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves. 

To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 
From  his  north  cuvem.    So  sweet  Isabel 
By  gradual  deiay  from  beauty  fell, 

XXXIII. 

Because  Lorenzo  came  not    Oflentimes 

She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale, 

Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes 

Could  keep  him  off  so  long  i  They  spake  a  tale 

Time  afler  time,  to  quiet  her.    Their  crimes 

Came  on  them,  like  a  smpke  from  Ilinnom's  vale  { 

Anr!  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud, 

'''q  sec  their  wier  in  her  snowy  shroud. 


XXXIV. 

And  she  had  died  in  drow^  ignorance. 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than  all ; 

It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by  diance. 
Which  saves  a  sick  man  ffom  the  feathered  jail 

For  some  .few  gasping  momenta ;  like  a  ianc*. 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 

Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  btain. 

XXXV. 

It  was  a  visioD. — ^In  the  drowsy  gloom. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  fbai 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept :  the  forest  tomb 

Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once  could  ibcNl 

Lustre  intq  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soH  lute 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  post  his  locuned  ean 

Hod  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears. 

XXXVI. 
Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow  ipib 

For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  tongue^ 
To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awoke. 

And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung : 
Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous  sha|(e, 

As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung ; 
And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  undcr-eoog. 
Like  hoarse  night-gusts  sepulclu^l  briers  amoog. 

xxxvn. 

Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 

From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light. 
The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid  wouf 

Of  the  late  darken'd  time, — the  murderous  tfist 
Of  pride  and  avarice, — the  dark  pine  roof 

In  the  forest, — and  the  sodden  turfed  dell. 

Where,  without  any  word,  from  stabs  be  fell 

XXXVIII. 
Saying  moreover.  ''Isabel,  my  sweet! 

Red  wbortle-berries  droop  above  my  he«]. 
And  a  large  fiint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ; 

Around  me  beeches  and  high  chcsmutt  sbsd 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts ;  a  aheep-fuld  bhtt 

Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed: 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom. 
And  it  shall  comfiMt  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXIX. 

"  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas !  alas ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human-nature  dwelUnf 
Alone :  I  chant  alone  the  holy  maaa. 

While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me  kocfiV 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  field  ward  pass, 

And  many  a  chapel-bell  the  hour  is  lelliog. 
Paining  me  through :  those  sounds  grow  siruige  to  W 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

XL. 

**  I  know  what  was,  I  (eel  full  well  what  it. 
And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  gouM  go  Bad; 

Though  I  fbigct  the  taste  of  earthly  bUsi, 
That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  thoufh  f  bid 

A  Seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abyaa 
To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  makoi  m gU' 

Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  SttH 

A  greater  love  through  all  my  f  iintti 
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XLI. 
The  Spirit  moum'd  "  Adieu ! "— diMolved,  and  left 

The  atom  darknen  in  a  slow  turmoil ; 
Aa  when  of  healthftil  midnight  sleep  bereft. 

Thinking  on  nigged  hours  and  fruitless  toil. 
We  put  our  eyes  into  a  pillowy  cleft, 

And  see  the  spangly  gloom  froth  up  and  boU : 
t  made  sad  Isabella's  eyelids  ache, 
\nd  in  the  dawn  she  started  up  awake ; 

XLII. 
Ha!  ha!'*  said  she.  "  I  knew  not  this  hard  lifii, 
I  thought  the  wont  was  simple  misery ; 
I  thought  some  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  striia 

Pbrtion'd  us — happy  da)f ,  or  else  to  die ; 
But  there  is  crime — a  brother's  bloody  knife ! 

Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hast  scbool'd  my  infancy : 
I  Ml  visit  thee  for  this,  and  kisa  thine  eyes. 
And  greet  thee  mom  and  even  in  the  skies." 

XUII. 

When  the  full  morning  came,  she  had  deviled 
How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie ; 

How  she  might  find  the  clay,  so  dearly  priaed, 
And  King  to  it  one  latest  lullaby  ; 

How  her  short  absence  might  be  unsurmised. 
While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would  try. 

Resolved,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse. 

And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-hearse. 

XLIV. 

See.  as  they  creep  along  the  river-side 

How  she  doih  whisper  to  that  aged  Dame, 

And,  after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide. 
Shows  her  a  knife. — "  What  feverous  hectic  flame 

Boms  in  thee,  child  t — What  good  can  thee  betide. 
That  thou  shouldst  smile  again  7 " — ^The  evening 
came. 

And  they  liad  found  I/>renzo*s  earthy  bed ; 

The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 

XLV. 

Who  hath  not  loiter'd  in  a  green  chorch-yaid, 
And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon-mole. 

Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard, 
To  see  skull,  coflin'd  bones,  and  funeral  stole ; 

Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  hath  marr'd, 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  human  soul? 

Ah !  this  is  holiday  to  what  was  felt 

When  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 

XLVI. 

She  gawd  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  as  thonglv 
One  glance  did  fully  all  its  aecrcts  tell ; 

Clearly  she  saw.  as  other  eyes  would  know 
Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  cr>'stal  well ; 

Upon  the  murderous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow, 
Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  dell : 

Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  began 

To  dig  more  fervently  than  misen  can. 

XLVII. 
Soon  she  tum'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereoa 

Her  silk  had  play'd  in  purple  phantasies; 
She  kiai'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone. 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 
And  freeses  utterly  unto  the  bone 

Those  daintie«  made  to  still  an  infant's  criaa ; 
Tlien  'gan  she  work  again ,  nor  stay'd  her  care^ 
Bat  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 
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XLVIII. 

That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her  wondering. 
Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 

At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  lalmring. 

And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar, 

And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing  : 
Three  houre  they  labor'd  at  this  travail  aore ; 

At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 

And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 

XUX. 

Ah !  wherefore  all  this  wormy  circumstance  f 
Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  Jong  f 

O  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance. 
The  simple  plaining  of  a  minstrel's  song! 

Fair  reader,  at  the  old  Uile  take  a  glance. 
For  here,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 

To  speak . — O  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale, 

And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 


With  duller  steel  than  the  Persian  sword 
They  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  head. 

But  one.  whose  gentleness  did  well  accord 
With  death,  as  life.   The  ancient  harps  hav^ 

Love  never  diei*.  but  live*,  immortal  Lord  : 
If  Love  impvnioniile  was  ever  deod. 

Pale  Isaltella  kiw'd  it,  and  low  moan'd. 

T  was  love ;  cold,— <JeaJ  indeed,  but  not  detlironed. 

IJ. 
In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home, 

And  then  the  prize  was  all  (()r  Isabel : 
She  calm'd  its  wild  hnir  with  a  golden  comK 

And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 
Pointed  each  fringed  IuhIi  ;  the  smeared  loam 

With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well. 
She  drench'd  away  : — and  still  she  comb'd.  and  kef:! 
Sighing  all  day — and  still  she  kias'd.  and  wept. 

LI  I. 

Then  in  a  silken  scarf, — sweet  with  the  dewa 
Of  precious  llnwers  pluck'd  in  Araby, 

And  divine  li«]nidM  come  with  odorous  ooze 
Through  the  cold  Kerjjent-pipo  refreshfuUyr— 

She  wrapp'd  it  up;  and  for  its  tomb  did  chooae 
A  garden-spot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by. 

And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set 

Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  weL 

LIII. 
And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun. 

And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees. 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  ran. 

And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breexa ; 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  w»j  done. 

And  the  new  mom  she  saw  not :  but  in  paece 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore. 
And  moisten'd  it  with  tears  unto  the  cwre 

LIV. 
And  so  she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  teaiv. 

Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  oeautiful  it  graw 
So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  thao  its  peers 
Of  Basil-tufb  in  Florence ;  fue  it  drew 
Nature  besides,  and  life,  from  human  fean. 
From  the  fast-mouldering  head  there  ahnt 
view: 
So  that  the  jewel,  safely  caaketcd. 
Came  Ibrth,  and  in  perfumed  leafita  apwad 
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LV. 


O  Melancholy,  linger  hero  awhile ! 

O  Music,  Munc,  breathe  despondingly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  wome  sombre  isle. 

Unknown,  Lethean,  mgh  lo  us — O  sigh  ! 
Spirits  in  grief,  lift  up  your  headh.  and  smile; 

Lift  1  p  your  headn,  sweet  Spirits,  heavily, 
And  make  a  pale  light  in  your  cypress  gkwmi, 
finting  with  silver  wan  }'our  marble  tombs. 

LVL 
Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe. 

From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene ! 
Through  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go, 

And  touch  the  strings  into  a  m>'stery ; 
Sound  mournfully  ufwn  the  winds  and  low ; 

For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 
Among  the  dead  :  she  withers,  like  a  palm 
Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

Lvn. 

O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour!— 
It  may  not  bo — those  BaAlitos  of  pelf, 

Her  brethren.  note<I  the  continual  shower 
F*tmi  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curious  elf. 

Among  her  kindred,  woiuler'd  that  such  dower 
Of  youth  and  boauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  marked  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

Lvnr. 

And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wondor'd  much 
Why  she  nat  droopinjr  by  the  Basil  frreen. 

And  why  it  flouritthM.  as  by  maaic  touch ; 

Greatly  they  woiMler'd  what  the  thing  might  mean  : 

Thoy  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  such 
A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 

Her  from  her  own  fair  youth,  and  pleasures  gay. 

And  even  remembrance  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX.  ^ 

Therefore  they  wotch'd  a  time  when  they  might  rift 

This  hidden  whim ;  and  long  they  watch'd  in  vain ; 
For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chopel-shrift. 

And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunger-pain ; 


And  when  she  left,  she  hurried  bsck,  as  swift 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  again ; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  her  there 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeping  through  her  hair. 


LX. 

Yet  they  contrived  to  steal  the  Baail-poC 

And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place : 
The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  spot, 

And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo*s  hce 
The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had  got. 

And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment's  space. 
Never  to  turn  again.— Away  they  went. 
With  blood  upon  their  heads,  to  banirfiinenL    « 

LXI. 

O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despmidingly ! 
O  Echo,  Ekiho,  on  some  other  day. 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  \m — O  sigh ! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  **  Well-a-way !" 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die ; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete. 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Basil  sweeL 

LXU. 

Piteous  she  looked  on  dead  and  sens«Iess  things. 

Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amoronsly ; 
And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 

Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  cry 
After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 

To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was ;  and  why 
T  was  hid  from  her :  **  For  cruel  *t  is,**  said  ihe^ 
**  To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me.** 

LXIII. 

And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  ibrlom. 

Imploring  for  her  Basil  to  the  last 
No  heart  was  there  in  Florence  but  did  moom 

In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcasL 
And  a  sad  ditty  of  tliis  story  bom 

From  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the  country  fm'i 
Still  is  the  burthen  sung — "  O  cruelty. 
To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me  I** 
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T. 

St.  Agnes*  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
The  owl.  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  gross. 
And  silent  wnn  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  wore  the  Ik'adsman's  fmgers,  while  he  told 
His  TOKiry,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
IJkf  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old. 
Soem'd  takinjT  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death. 
Post  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he 
saith. 

II. 
His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  kneei, 
And  bock  retumeth,  meager,  barefoot,  wan, 
Akmg  the  chapel  aisle  by  alow  degraet : 


The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  aeem  to 
Imprison*d  in  black,  purgntorial  rails  : 
Kni«:ht8,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'riei, 
He  iiasseth  by ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and 

III. 
Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door. 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden 
Hatter*d  (o  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor; 
But  no— already  had  hk  death-bell  rung; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  saag; 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnet'  Eve: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  aoon  aaong 
Rough  adias  aat  ha  for  hia  mil'ii  mpriave» 
And  aU  night  kapt  awdta,  for  MMMia*  aha  l» 
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IV. 

That  ancient  Beadmnan  heard  the  prelude  eoft ; 
And  80  it  chom^d,  for  many  a  door  was  wide. 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft, 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  *gan  to  chide ! 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride. 
Were  glowmg  to  receive  a  thousand  guesia: 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  reati. 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wii^s  put  croaii-wiae  on 
their  breasts. 


At  length  bunt  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numenms  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stufTd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.    Thene  let  us  wish  away, 
And  turn,  soic-thoughtcd,  to  one  Lady  there. 
Whose  heart  hod  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  wiiig'd  St.  Agnes*  saintly  core, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  Virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight. 
And  soft  adorings  from  tlieir  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honcy'd  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  suppcrless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sidcutiys,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

VII. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline : 
The  mumc,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 
8he  scarcely  heard  :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by— «he  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired ;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain. 
But  phe  Miw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere : 
She  oigh'd  for  Agnes*  dreams,  ihc  sweetest  of  the  year. 

VIII. 

8he  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyea. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short: 
The  halluw'd  hour  was  near  at  hand :  she  sigha 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whis^ierers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Hoodwinked  with  fuiry  fancy ;  all  amort, 
Save  to  St.  Agnes,  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bluw  to  be  before  to-morrow  mom. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  ench  moment  to  retire, 
She  hngcr'd  still.     Meantime,  acrosis  the  moon. 
Had  come  young  Porphyro.  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Reside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress*d  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  impio: 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours. 
That  be  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen; 
Pncfaanoe  speak,  kneel,  touch.  kiiB — in  tooth  mch 
things  have  been 


X. 

He  ventures  m :  let  no  buzz*d  whisper  tell  i 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  sworda 
Will  storm  his  heart.  Love's  fev'rous  citadel . 
For  him,  those  chamlwra  hehl  barbarian  buidaa 
Hyena  foemeii,  and  hot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howJ 
Against  his  lineage  :  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  aouL 

XI. 

Ah,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  came. 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-lieadcd  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  bid  from  the  torch's  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hull-pillar,  for  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland : 
He  startled  her :  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying,**  Mercy,  Porphyro !  hie  Uiee  from  this  place | 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bloodthinljr 


race: 


XIL 


''Get  hence!  get  hence!  there's  dwarfish  HUde- 

brand ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land: 
Then  there  *s  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs^Alas  me!  flit! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  a  way." — "Ah,  gossip  dear. 
We  're  safe  eiK)ugh ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit. 
And  tell  me  how*' — **  Good  SoinU !  not  here,  not 

here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.' 

xin. 

He  follow*d  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume. 
And  as  she  mutter'd  •«  Well-a — well-a-day!** 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlit  room. 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
**  j\ow  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,**  said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Whicii  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously.** 

XIV. 

**  St  Agnes !  Ah !  it  is  St.  Agnea'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  u|)on  holy  days: 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch*s  sieve. 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fayi, 
To  venture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaze. 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  I — St  Agnes*  Eve ! 
God's  help!  my  lady  fair  the  coi^uror  playa 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive ! 
But  let  nfe  laugh  awliile,  I  *ve  mickle  time  to  griertk* 

XV. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  nooon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  fiice  doth  look. 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  kc'ei>elh  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book. 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  site  idU 
His  lady's  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  bniok 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantmenii  eoHl 
And  Madeline  aaleep  in  lap  of  legendi  old. 
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XVI. 


Sudden  a  thought  canie  like  a  ftill-blown  rote* 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  dolh  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start ! 
**  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art : 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  play,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go !— I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst 
seem." 

XVII. 

•*  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear,** 
Quoth  Pbrphyro :  **  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  pnyer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  kwk  whh  ruffian  passion  in  her  face : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tean ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  ibemen*s  ears. 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  &ng*d  than 
wolves  aud  beaxs." 

X\1II. 
*  Ah !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  t 
A  poor,  weak,  pnlsy-siricken,  church-yard  thing. 
Whose  passing-bell  may,  ere  the  midnight,  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and  evening. 
Were  never  miss*d." — Thus  plaining,  doth  she 

bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unospied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  liave  lovers  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrooa  debt 

XX. 

*  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  Dame : 
**  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  fea«t-night :  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare, 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience;  kneel  in  prajrer 
The  while :  Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed. 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  tl^e  dead.** 

XXI. 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pasi'd; 
The  dame  retum'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Saie  at  last. 
Through  fhany  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd,  and  chaate ; 
Where  Pbrphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amaiiL 
fib  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  aguaa  in  her  bnin. 


XXIL 

Her  fidt'ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade^ 
Old  Angela  was  feeUng  for  the  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St  Agnes'  charmed  maid. 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care. 
She  tum'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare. 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  thai  bed ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-doTe  fiay'd 
and  fled. 


XXI 1 1. 
Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died  : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble. 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side; 
As  though  a  tonguelcas  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  delL 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  oarvcn  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  /towers,  and  bunches  of  knot-gna, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wingi; 
And  in  the  midst  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  erablaxonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  qoecai 
and  kings. 

XXV. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  booa: 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  pnst 
And  on  her  silver  cross  sofk  amethyst 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seero'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest 
Save  wings,  for  heaven . — Porphyro  grew  ftint: 
She  knelt  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint 

XXVL 

Anon  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  km 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and 
In  fancy,  fiiir  St  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  cfaaim  ■  M 

xxvn. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex*d  she  ky. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  aleep  oppraai'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  &tigued  away; 
Flown,  like  a  thought  until  the  monow-dif  i 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  und  pain; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  awart  Fajmioi  fOf 
Blinded  alike  fiom  atmahina  and  fhmi  rani. 
Am  thotigh  a  roae  ahould  din^  and  be  a  bod 
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XXVIII. 

Slol'n  to  this  pomdiae,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dreae. 
And  liRtcn'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  BlumberoiiB  tendemeM ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breathed  himself:  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noisoless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  slept. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo !— bow  &st 
she  slept 

XXIX. 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet  .*— 
O  lor  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kottle-drum,  and  fur-heard  clarionet, 
Aifrey  his  cars,  though  but  in  dying  tone . — 
The  hall-door  shuts  again^  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  on  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd. 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candie<l  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  srrather  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucid  syrope,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transfcrr'd 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  ccdar'd  Lebanon. 


xxxr. 

These  delicates  he  hcap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 
FilHng  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light— > 
"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake ! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache. 


t» 


XXXII. 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm.  unner\'ed  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains: — 'twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impassible  lo  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
Brood  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies : 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  stedfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phaintasiei. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chonls  that  tenderest  be, 
lie  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  call'd, *'  La  belle  dame  sana  mercy;" 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody ; — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan : 
lie  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 
Upon  hia  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-aculptured 
stone. 


XXXIV. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep ; 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  Rgh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

"  Ah,  Porphjnro ! "  said  she,  '*  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  snd  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 
How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill, and  drear! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear! 

0  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  wx)e. 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  ga** 

XXXVI. 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  os  the  rose 
Blendetli  its  odor  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet:  meantime  the  frost-wind  blowa 
Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St.  Agnes'  moon  hath  let 

XXXVII. 

Tis  dark:  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  aleet* 
'^Tliis  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline  !** 
Tis  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat. 
**  No  dream,  alas !  alas !  and  woe  is  mine ! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fiide  and  pine.^— 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  f 

1  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing  ^— 

A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wiog.** 

xxxvin. 

*'  My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride ! 
Say,  may  I  bo  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 
Thy  beauty's  sh  ield.  heart-shaped  and  vermeil  dyed 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
Af\er  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famish'd  pilgrim. — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  neat 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  foir  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel." 

XXXIX. 

"  Hark !  'tis  an  elfm-storm  from  fairy-land 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
Arise — arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand ; — 
The  bloated  wassoilers  will  never  heed  ^— 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed , 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  ace^   ■ 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead  * 
Awake !  arise !  my  love,  and  feariets  be, 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  1  have  a  horn* 
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She  harried  at  hra  wordt,  beset  with  iean. 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  speanh— 
Down  tho  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  fouodr— 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chained ropp'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door ; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horaeraan,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  ruse  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XU. 
They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
Like  phantoms  to  tho  iron  porch  they  glide, 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  )m  side : 


The  wakeful  bloodhound  roae,  and  shook  hit 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  (MM,  and  one.  the  bolts  full  easy  slide : — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  foot-worn 
The  key  lums^  and  the  door  upoii  its 

XUI. 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  ooffin-worm. 
Were  long  be^ightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  pelsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  defonBi 
The  Beadsman,  aAer  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  unaought-for  slept  among  his  ashea  cold. 
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Dkkp  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star, 

Sat  gray-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  foather'd  grass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade  :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Press'd  her  culd  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went. 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray *d. 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
lib  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead,  . 
irnsceptred ;  and  his  realiiiloss  eyes  were  closed; 
While  his  bow'd  head  Hoem'd  littt'ning  to  tlie  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  sonic  comfort  yet 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
7\>uch'd  his  wide  shoulders,  ai\er  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not 
She  was  a  Godciciis  of  the  infant  world ; 
By  her  in  stature  the  tuU  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck  ; 


*  If  any  apolofry  be  thoui^ht  necessary  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  iinfliiiith«d  poem  of  Htprrion,  the  publishers 
beg  to  stale  that  ibey  alone  are  responsible,  as  it  was  prmt- 
ed  at  tli.Mr  particular  request,  and  C4>ntrary  to  tlie  wish  of 
Ui0  author.  The  poem  was  intended  to  have  been  of 
equal  length  with  Endtmior.  but  the  reception  given  to 
mat  work  discourafpd  the  author  flrom  prooaeding . 


Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion's  wheel. 
Her  &ce  wqb  large  as  that  of  Merophian  tphnu^ 
Pedestoll'd  haply  in  a  palace-court. 
When  sages  look'd  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh !  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face : 
How  beautiful,  if  Sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self. 
There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 
As  if  calamity  had  but  began ; 
As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  dajn 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  laboring  up. 
One  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 
Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there. 
Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain : 
The  other  upon  Satiun's  bended  neck 
She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 
Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  MftikB 
In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ-tone  : 
Some  mourning  words,  which  in  onr  feeUe  toogn 
Would  come  in  these  like  accents ;  O  how  frail 
To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods ! 
*'  Saturn,  look  up ! — though  wherefore,  poor  old 
I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one : 
I  cannot  say,  *  O  wherefore  sleepest  tboo  f 
For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not,  thus  afilicted,  for  a  God  ; 
And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 
Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd ;  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 
Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command, 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  burrts  oar  once  aerene  domaiik 
O  aching  time !  O  moments  big  as  years ! 
All  as  ye  paas  awell  out  Uie  monatroua  tralh. 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  grieii 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  apace  to  breathe. 
Sbtum,  sleep  on . — O  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbroua  solitude  f 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyeit 
Saturn,  ileep  on!  while  at  thy  foet  I  weap^" 
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At  when,  upon  a  tranced  tonimer-night. 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woodf. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave : 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  tean 
She  touch'd  her  fair  large  (brehead  to  the  ground, 
Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 
One  moon,  \%ith  alternation  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night. 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless. 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 
The  frozen  God  still  coucliant  ou  the  earth. 
And  the  sad  Goddess  woe]iiug  at  his  feet : 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up 
Uis  faded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone. 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place. 
And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddctw ;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  axpen-malady  : 
*'0  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea,  I  feel  thee  ere  I  sec  thy  face ; 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it ; 
Look  up.  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's ;  tell  roe,  if  thou  hear'st  the  voice 
Of  Saturn  ;  tell  mc,  if  this  wrinkling  brow, 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem. 
Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn.     Who  had  power 
To  make  me  derolate  ?  whence  came  the  strength  T 
How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth. 
While  Fate  ceem'd  strangled  in  my  nervous  grasp  ? 
But  it  is  so ;  and  I  am  smother'd  up, 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pole, 
Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas. 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  man's  harvesting, 
And  all  those  acts  which  I>eity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in. — I  am  gone 
Awny  from  my  own  bosom  :  I  have  left 
My  strong  identity,  my  real  self, 
Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  iipot  of  earth.     Search,  Then,  search ! 
Open  thine  eyes  eteme,  and  spliero  them  round 
Upon  all  space :  spare  fliarr'd,  and  lorn  of  light : 
Space  region'd  with  lifrMiir :  and  borren  vend ; 
Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yavm  of  hell — 
Search,  Thea,  search !  and  tell  me,  if  thou  seett 
A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile :  it  must — it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress — Saturn  must  be  King. 
Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory ; 
lliore  must  be  Gods  thrown  down,  and  tnunpeH 

blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan, 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells ;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  mode  new.  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children ;  I  will  give  oommand : 
Thea*  Thea!  where  is  Saturn!" 

Thia  p^asion  lifted  him  upon  his  feet. 
And  made  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air, 


His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  oose  with  sweat. 

His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 

He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea's  sobbing  deep; 

A  little  time,  and  then  again  he  snatch'd 

Utterance  thus . — **  But  cannot  I  create  t 

Cannot  I  form  ?  Cannot  I  fashion  forth 

Another  world,  another  universe. 

To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  naught  t 

Where  is  another  chaos?  Where  7" — ^That  woid 

Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 

The  rebel  three.     Thea  was  startled  up. 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope, 

As  thus  she  quick-voiced  spoke,  yet  full  of  awe. 

"  This  cheers  our  fallen  house:  come  to  our  fnendi 

0  Saturn !  come  away,  and  give  them  heart ; 

1  know  the  covert,  fur  thence  came  I  hither.'* 
Thus  brief;  then  with  lieseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade  a  spaoe  . 
He  foUow'd,  and  she  tuni'd  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the 
Which  eagles  cleave,  uproounting  fromlheir 


i 


Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tean  were  shed. 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  Lke  woe, 
Too  huge  for  UM>rtal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe : 
l^he  Titans  fierce,  self^hid,  or  prison-bound, 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more. 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
His  sov're ignty,  and  rule,  and  majesty  ;— 
Blazinj^  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snufTd  the  incense,  teeming  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God ;  yet  unsecure : 
Fr)r  a;a  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudder'd  he — 
Mot  at  dog '8  howl,  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screech. 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Tpon  the  fmi  toll  of  his  posKing-bell, 
Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp ; 
But  horrors,  portion 'd  to  a  giant  nerve. 
Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.     His  palace  br^ht, 
Bastion'd  with  p\'ramids  of  glowing  gold. 
And  touch'd  with  shade  of  bronzed  obeliaka, 
(jlarcd  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  oonili^ 
Arches,  and  dometf,  and  fiery  galleries ; 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Auronan  clouds 
Flush'd  angerly :  while  sometimes  eagles'  wingi, 
Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men, 
Darken'd  the  place ;  and  neighing  steeds  were  heeid. 
Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men. 
Also,  ^^hen  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wreathe 
Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hilla. 
Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
Savor  of  poiranous  braxM  and  metal  sick : 
And  so,  wlien  harlwr'd  in  the  sleepy  weat. 
After  the  full  completion  of  fair  day, — 
For  rest  divine  upon  exalted  couch. 
And  sluml)er  in  the  arms  of  melody. 
He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  eeee 
With  stride  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall ; 
While  far  within  each  aisle  and, deep  receH^ 
His  winged  minions  in  close  clustera  stood. 
Amazed  and  full  of  fear ;  like  anxious  men 
Who  on  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troopa, 
When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlementa  and 
Even  XM>w,  while  Saturn,  roused  from  icy  tnmeeb 
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Went  tteD  for  itep  with  Thca  through  the  woods, 
Hyperion*  leaving  twilight  in  the  rcai; 
Came  slope  upon  the  tlireshold  of  the  west ; 
Then,  aa  was  wont,  his  palace-door  flew  ope 
Jn  smoothed  silence,  save  what  solemn  tubes, 
Blown  by  the  serves  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed  melodies; 
And  like  a  rose  in  vcnneil  tint  and  shape. 
In  fragrance  soil,  and  coolness  lo  the  eye, 
That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Stood  full-blown,  for  the  God  lo  enter  in. 

He  enter'd,  but  he  entered  full  of  wmlli ; 
His  flaming  robes  stream'd  out  Ijcyond  his  heels. 
And  gave  a  runr,  as  if  of  ennhly  fire. 
That  scared  awny  the  meek  ethen>sl  Hours 
And  made  their  dove- wings  tremble.    On  he  flared. 
From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault. 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreatlied  light. 
And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long  arcades. 
Until  he  reach'd  the  great  main  cupola ; 
There  standing  fierce  boueath,  ho  Mtamp'd  his  loot. 
And  from  the  boitemenu  deep  to  the  high  towers 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region ;  and  l)e(ure 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased, 
His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  curb, 
To  this  result :  "  O  dreams  of  duy  and  night ! 
O  monstrous  forms !  O  e/Kgies  of  pain ! 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom! 

0  lank-ear'd  Phantoms  of  black-weeded  pools ! 
Why  do  I  know  ye  t  w  hy  have  I  Kccn  ye  ?  why 
Is  my  eternal  e»>ence  thus  distraught 

To  see  and  to  behold  tliese  horrors  new  7 
Saturn  is  fallen,  am  I  too  to  (all  i 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 
''^his  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  sod  climo. 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light. 
These  cr)'stalline  pavilions,  and  pure  ianea, 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  ?  It  is  \e(i 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 
The  blaze,  the  splendor,  and  the  symmetry, 

1  cannot  see — but  darkness,  death  and  darkness. 
jElven  here,  into  my  centre  of  refKwe, 

The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer. 
Insult,  and  blind,  and  stille  up  my  pomp- 
Fall  I — No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  rubes  I 
Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 
I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 
Shall  scare  that  inliini  thunderer,  rel>el  Jove, 
And  bid  old  Sutum  take  h\»  throne  again." — 
He  spake,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  lieavier  threat 
Held  struggle  with  his  thrait.  but  came  not  ibrth; 
For  as  in  theatres  of  <;rowdcd  men 
Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  "  Hush !  '* 
So  at  Hyperion's  words  the  Phantoms  pale 
Bestirred  themselves,  tlirice  horrible  and  cold  ; 
And  from  the  mirror'd  level  where  he  stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 
At  this,  throuuh  all  his  bulk  an  agony 
Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown. 
Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 
Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 
From  overstrained  might     Released,  he  fled 
To  the  eastern  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  boura 
Before  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush, 
He  breathed  flerce  breath  against  the  sleepy  portali. 


Cleared  them  of  heavy  vapors,  burst  them  wida 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean^s  chilly  sireamiL 
The  planet  orb  of  Are,  wrhereon  he  rode 
Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavefw  throqg^ 
Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds ; 
Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and  bid. 
But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres. 
Circles,  and  arcs,  and  broad-belting  colure. 
Cilow'd  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  muffling daik 
Sweetw^haped  lightnings  from  tfie  nadir  deep 
Up  to  the  zenith, — hieroglyphics  old, 
Which  sagos  and  ki>en-eyed  astrologers 
Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  laboring  ihooght 
Won  from  the  gaze  of  many  centuries : 
Now  lost,  save  what  we  (ind  on  remnania  huge 
Of  stone,  or  marble  swart ;  their  import  guoe. 
Their  wisdom  long  since  fled. — Two  wings  this  Ofk 
Possess'd  ll>r  glory,  two  (air  argent  wings. 
Ever  exalted  at  the  God's  approach  : 
And  now,  from  forth  the  gloom  their  plumes  '""^-^ 
Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outepreaded  were ; 
While  still  the  dazzling  globe  niaiiitaiuM  eclipse^ 
Awaiting  for  Hyperion's  command. 
Fain  would  he  have  commanded,  fain  took  throiM 
And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
He  might  not: — No,  though  a  primeval  God: 
The  snored  seasons  might  not  be  disturb'd. 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Stay'd  in  their  birth,  even  as  here  'tis  toU 
Those  silver  wings  expanded  sisterly. 
Eager  to  sail  their  orb;  the  porches  wide 
0{)en'd  ii|M)n  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night 
And  the  bright  Tit«r<,  frrnzie<l  with  new  woes, 
l'nuse<l  to  l>eiid,  by  hard  compulsion  bent 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  lime ; 
And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds. 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  nighr. 
He  stretcird  himself  in  grief  and  radiance  ftint 
There  as  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 
liOok'd  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  the  voice 
Of  Ciuliis.  from  the  universal  space, 
l^hiis  whisjier'd  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear. 
**  O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  earth-bora 
And  sky-engendcr'd,  i*<m  of  Mysteries 
.\11  unrevealed  even  to  the  powers 
Which  met  at  thy  creating !  at  whose  yvy* 
And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 
I,  Ca;lus.  wonder,  how  they  came  and  whence; 
And  at  the  fniits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be. 
Distinct,  and  visible ;  symbols  divine, 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 
Of  these  new-tunn'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child.' 
Of  these,  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses ! 
There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 
Of  son  against  his  sire.     I  saw  him  fall. 
I  saw  my  ^rs^bom  tumbled  from  his  throne ! 
To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 
Found  woy  from  forth  the  thunders  round  hit  hm 
Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapon  hid  my  fiice. 
Art  thou,  too.  near  such  doom  t  vague  fear  thait  ii 
For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Gods. 
Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
In  sad  demeanor,  solemn,  undisturb'd, 
Unruflied,  like  high  Gods,  ye  lived  and  rated  > 
Now  I  behold  in  you,  foar,  hop%  and  wnlhi 
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Actions  of  rage  and  paasion  ;  oven  as 
I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath, 
In  men  who  die. — Thb  is  the  grief,  O  Son ! 
Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sudden  ditimay,  and  fall ! 
Yet  do  thou  strive ;  as  thou  art  capable. 
As  thou  canst  move  aliout,  an  evident  God ; 
Ari  canst  oppo»e  to  eiu'h  malignant  hour 
Ethereal  presence : — I  am  but  a  voice ; 
My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides, 
^'o  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail : — 
But  thou  canst. — Be  thou  therefore  in  the  van 
Of  circumstance ;  yea,  witc  the  arrow's  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — To  the  earth ! 
For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 
Meantime  I  will  keep  wutch  on  thy  bright  sun. 
And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  nireful  iiiin»e." — 
Ere  half  this  region- whiH|x>r  had  come  down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  ittara 
Lifted  his  curve<l  lids,  and  kept  them  wide 
Until  it  ctwsed ;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide: 
And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stars. 
Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast. 
Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  sea:*, 
Forward  he  sloop'd  over  the  uiry  shore, 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night 
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Jirrr  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide  wings 
Hyperion  slid  into  the  nisilcd  uir. 
And  ^kitu^l  gainM  with  The  i  thnt  sad  place 
Where  Cybele  and  the  bruisfd  Titans  mouru'd. 
It  was  a  den  where  no  iiunilting  light 
Could  glimmer  on  their  teary;  where  their  own  groans 
They  felt,  but  heard  nor,  for  the  solid  roar 
Of  thunderous  waterf-ills  and  torrents  honrse, 
Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  iinceriain  where. 
Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  th:it  seem'd 
Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep, 
Forehead  to  tbmhoad  held  their  monstrous  horns ; 
And  thuM  in  thousand  hugest  phanta«»ies 
Made  a  (it  rooting  to  this  lumi  oi'  woe. 
Instead  of  thrones  hnrd  Hint  they  sat  upon. 
Couches  of  nipged  stone,  and  slaty  ridge 
Stubboni'd  with  iron.    All  \\cre  not  assembled: 
Some  rhain'd  in  torture,  and  some  wandering. 
Co^us,  and  (>yges,  and  Briareiis, 
Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 
With  many  more,  the  bmwniest  in  assault. 
Were  pent  in  regions  of  lalxirious  breath  ; 
Dungeon'd  in  opaque  element,  to  keep 
Their  clenched  teeth  still  clcncird,  and  all  their  limbs 
I>x:k'd  up  like  veins  of  metal,  crampt  and  screw'd ; 
Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 
Heaving  in  poin,  and  horribly  convulsed 
With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gurge  of  pulse. 
Mnein'wyne  was  straying  in  the  world ; 
Far  from  her  moon  had  Phoebe  wtuider'd ; 
And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad. 
But  for  the  main,  here  found  they  covert  drear. 
Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there, 
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Lay  vast  and  edgeways ;  like  a  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  hlones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor. 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve. 
In  dull  iNovomber,  and  their  chancel  vault, 
The  Heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  nighiL 
Each  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  liis  neighbor  gave 
Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 
Creiis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mace 
Lay  by  him,  and  a  shattcr'd  rib  of  ruck 
Told  of  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sank  aiMl  pined. 
Iai>etus  another ;  in  his  grasp, 
A  serpent's  plashy  neck ;  its  iMirlMMl  tongue 
ii^queezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncuri'd  length 
I)eod  ;  and  hec-auso  the  creature  could  not  spit 
Its  |M)i<on  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 
Next  Coitus :  prone  he  lay,  chin  itppermoat, 
As  though  in  pnin ;  for  still  upon  the  flint 
He  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  ofien  mouth 
And  eyes  at  horrid  working.    Nearest  him 
Asia,  born  of  mo!«t  enormous  Caf, 
Who  cost  her  mother  Tellus  keener  pangi, 
; Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons: 
More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  face, 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory ; 
And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Palin-shuiied  temples,  and  high  rival  fanee. 
By  Oxns  or  in  (ianpcft*  sacred  isles. 
Hven  a»  no]>e  upon  her  anchor  leans, 
So  leant  she.  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 
Shed  from  the  bn>adest  of  her  elephants 
Al)ove  her,  on  a  cras's  uneasy  shelve, 
I'pon  his  ellNiw  raised,  all  prostrate  else. 
Shadow 'd  Knceladus;  once  tame  and  mild 
As  grazing  ox  miworrie<l  in  the  meads ; 
Now  tiger-paminn'd,  lion-ihoughted,  wroth, 
lie  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was  hurlin<r  niouniains  in  that  second  wnr. 
Not  long  delnvM.  tfiat  scared  the  younger  Goda 
To  hide  thein.MOves  in  forms  of  lieost  and  bird. 
Not  far  hence  Atlas;  nnd  Ijeside  him  prone 
PhonMif,  the  sire  of  (irirgons.    Neighbor'd  close 
Occanni«,  and  Teihys,  in  whose  lap 
SohlMl  Clyniorie  among  hor  tangle<l  hair. 
In  midst  of  all  l>iy  'i'hemis.  at  the  feet 
Of  ()|M  the  queen  nil  cloude<l  round  from  tight; 
No  shape  diiiiingMi>)ialile,  more  than  when 
Thick  u'^ht  c-on!(Minds  the  pine-tops  with  the  clonda: 
And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told. 
For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air-ward  spread. 
Who  shall  delny  her  flight  ?  And  she  must  chant 
Of  Saturn,  und  his  guide,  who  now  had  climb'd 
With  damp  an<)  slip|>ery  footing  from  a  depth 
More  horrid  srill.    Above  a  sombre  cliflT 
Their  heads  ni);>ear'd,  and  up  their  stature  grew 
Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found  ease: 
Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembUng  anna 
Upon  the  precincts  of  this  nest  of  pain. 
And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Saturn's  face : 
There  saw  the  direst  strife ;  the  supreme  God 
At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief, 
Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge. 
Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  despair. 
Against  these  plagues  he  strove  in  \iiin ;  for  FwUm 
Had  pour'd  a  mortal  oil  upon  hit  head, 
A  disanointing  poison :  so  that  Thea, 
AflTrighted,  kept  her  still,  and  let  him  paas 
Firat  onwards  in,  among  the  iidlen  tnlie. 
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At  with  us  mortal  men,  the  laden  heort 
!•  persecuted  more,  and  fever'd  more. 
When  it  is  nighiiig  to  the  mournful  house 
Where  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same  braise ; 
So  Saturn,  as  he  walk'd  into  the  midst. 
Felt  faint,  and  would  have  sunk  among  the  rest, 
But  that  he  met  tlnceladus's  eye, 
Whose  mightiness,  and  awe  of  him,  at  once 
Came  like  an  inspiratiou ;  and  he  shouted, 
*' Titans,  behold  your  God !"  at  which  some  groan*d; 
Some  started  on  their  feet ;  some  also  shouted  ; 
Some  wept,  some  wail'd — all  bow'd  with  reverence ; 
And  Ops,  uplifting  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show'd  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  wan. 
Her  eye-brows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow  eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak-grown  pines 
When  Winter  liOs  his  voice ;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immortals  when  a  God  gives  sign. 
With  hushing  fmger,  how  he  means  to  load 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utterless  thought, 
With  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  with  pomp : 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pines ; 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mouritain'd  world, 
No  other  sound  succeeds ;  but  cetuiing  here. 
Among  these  fallen,  Saturn's  voice  therefrom 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  short. 
Leave  the  diim'd  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up—*"  Not  in  my  own  sad  breast. 
Which  is  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  out. 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  fin^t  of  days. 
Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranus  with  finger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when  the  waves 
Low-ebb'd  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom ; — 
And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
For  my  firm-based  footstool : — Ah,  infirm ! 
Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
Of  element,  earth,  water,  air,  and  lire, — 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  intcr-<iuarrelling 
One  against  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 
£ach  several  one  against  the  otlter  three. 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rnin-floods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's  lace, 
Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world ; — not  in  that  strife, 
Wherefrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep. 
Can  I  fmd  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 
No,  nowhere  can  unriddle,  though  I  search, 
And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye.  Divinities, 
The  first-bom  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 
Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison. 
Is  untremendous  might.    Yet  ye  are  here, 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  spum'd,  and  batter'd,  ye  are  here! 
O  Titans,  shall  I  say  'Arise !  * — Ye  groan : 
Shall  I  say '  Crouch ! ' — Ye  groan.    What  can  I  then? 
O  Heaven  wide!  O  unseen  parent  dear! 
What  can  I  ?  Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 
How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  all  a-hunger'd.   Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  face 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  monng:  give  ui  help!" 


So  ended  Saturn ;  and  the  GcnI  of  the  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  Ho  Atheniao  giore^ 
But  cogitation  in  his  watery  shadea. 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oocy,  and  began. 
In  murmurs,  which  his  firBt-«ndeavonng  toogae 
Caught  infant-Uke  from  the  far>fbamed  Mnda. 
**  O  ye,  whom  wrath  consumctt !  who,  paesionUi 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agoniei! 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears. 
My  v(Mce  is  not  a  bellows  unte  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 
How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to  moop : 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give. 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth. 
We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.    Great  Saturn,  thoa 
Hast  sifled  well  the  atom-universe ; 
But  for  this  reason,  tiiat  thou  art  the  Kii^ 
And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy, 
C^e  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyea. 
Through  which  I  wander'd  to  eternal  traUi. 
And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of  powei^ 
So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,  the  first-fruits  of  that  intestine  broil. 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 
Was  ripening  in  itself    The  ripe  hour  came. 
And  with  it  light,  and  light,  engendering 
Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  touch'd 
The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage. 
The  Heavens  and  the  Rarth,  were  manifest 
Then  thou  first-born,  and  we  the  giant-race. 
Found  ourselves  ruUng  new  and  beauteous 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  *tia  paiBi 
O  folly !  for  to  bear  all  naked  tratha. 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.    Mark  well ! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  &r 
Than  Chaos  and  blank  Dorktiean,  though  onoe 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Earik 
In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiful. 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship. 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  hfe ; 
So  on  our  heels  a'  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  b^iuty,  bcMrn  of  ue 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness :  nor  are  we 
Thereby  moro  conquer'd  than  by  us  the  role 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.    Say,  doth  the  dull  soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath  fed. 
And  feedelh  still,  more  comely  than  itself? 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefilom  of  green  groves  ? 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 
Because  it  oooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys  f 
We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  ftir  boogfaa 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves. 
But  eagles  golden-feather'd,  who  do  lower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  most  reign 
In  right  thereof;  for  'tis  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might: 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  mce  may  drive 
Our  conqueron  to  mourn  as  we  do  nom 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the 
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My  diapoMcworf  Have  ye  Men  his  facet 
Have  ye  beheld  hit  chariot,  fbam'd  along 
By  noble-winged  creatures  he  hath  made  f 
I  taw  him  un  the  calmed  \%'atera  scud. 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  iu  hit  eyes. 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire  :  farewell  sad  I  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fate 
llad  wrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might  best 
Give  consolation  in  ihis  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm." 

Whether  through  poxed  conviction,  or  disdain. 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceonus 
LeA  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell  t 
But  so  it  was,  none  answer'd  for  a  space. 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Clymene : 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  complaiu'd. 
With  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-looking  mild, 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  fierce  : 
**  O  Father !  1  am  here  the  siraplest  voice. 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  jiiy  is  gone. 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts. 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear ; 
I  would  not  l)ode  of  evil,  if  1  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Wliich  by  juvl  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods ; 
Yet  let  mo  tell  my  tnrrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heani,  and  how  it  made  me  weep, 
And  know  that  wo  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
I  stoo<l  upon  a  shore,  a  pleiumnt  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  won  breathed  from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietnem.  and  trees,  and  flowers 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  w  u»;  as  I  of  grief; 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soA  delicious  warmth ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  jn  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  re|>roacli  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes ; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed  shell 
And  murmur 'd  into  it,  and  made  melody — 

0  melody  no  more !  for  while  1  sang, 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
Just  op)K)sito,  an  island  of  the  sea. 

There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind. 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  uiive  my  cars. 

1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand, 
And  a  wave  fill'd  it.  us  my  setise  was  (lU'd 
With  that  new  hlisMful  gulden  melody. 

A  bving  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds. 

Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes. 

That  fell,  one  afler  one,  yet  all  at  once, 

Like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from  their  string 

And  then  another,  then  another  strain. 

Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch, 

W^ith  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes. 

To  hover  round  my  lirud,  and  make  me  sick 

Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.    Grief  overcame. 

And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears. 

When,  post  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 

A  voice  came  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune, 

Arvd  still  it  cried.  'Apollo !  young  Apollo ! 

The  rooming-bright  Apollo !  young  A  polio  i* 

I  fled,  it  foUow'd  me,  and  cried,  'Apollo!' 

O  Father,  and  O  Brethren !  had  ye  felt 

Those  pains  of  mine  I  O  Saturn,  hadst  thou  felt, 


Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Presumptuous,  in  thus  ventuiing  to  be  heard !' 


So  far  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  tinsorous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast, 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :  but  sea  it  met, 
And  shudder'd  ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Enceladus  sis-ollow'd  it  in  wrath : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  Uke  sullen  waves 
In  tlie  hulf-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks, 
(Jame  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  arm 
lie  lean'd ;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt 
"  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise, 
Or  to  the  over-lbuliah  giant,  Gods  ? 
Not  thunderbolt  on  lliundcrbolt,  till  all 
That  rebel  Jove's  whole  armory  were  spent. 
Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shouldera  piled. 
Could  agonize  mo  more  than  baby-wc»da 
In  midst'of  tltis  dethronement  horrible. 
Speak!  roar!  shout!  yell !  ye  sleepy  Titana  alL 
Do  ye  forget  ll»e  blows,  the  buffets  vile  ? 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngUng  arm  T 
Dost  thou  forget,  sliuni  Alonarch  of  the  Waves, 
Thy  scalding  in  the  seas  i  Wlmt !  have  I  roused 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these  f 
O  joy !  fi>r  now  1  see  ye  are  not  lost; 
O  joy !  for  now  1  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wi<ie  glaring  for  revenge ! " — As  this  he  said, 
lie  lifted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood. 
Still  without  intermisuion  speaking  thus ; 
"  Now  ye  are  llnnies,  1  '11  tell  you  how  to  btim 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies ; 
How  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  slings  of  fire. 
And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of  Jove, 
Stifling  that  puny  cf^cnce  in  its  tent 
O  let  him  feci  the  evil  he  hath  done ; 
For  though  I  scorn  Ot^eajjus's  lore, 
.Much  puin  liavo  1  for  more  tlian  loss  of  realms 
'J'lic  da>'8  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  are  fledj 
Tluwo  day?,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 
When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 
Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would  speak  >- 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown. 
Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds ; 
That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  thing. 
Victory,  might  l>e  lost,  or  might  be  woil 
And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 
Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgraced  — 
Hyperion,  lo!  his  radiance  is  here!" 

All  eyes  were  on  Enceladus's  face, 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's  name 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  itallid  gleam  acrow  his  features  stern : 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wnrth  as  himiK>If    Ho  look'd  upon  them  all, 
And  in  each  face  he  sow  a  gleam  of  light. 
But  spleiidider  in  Saturn's,  whose  boar  locki 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  oove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remain'd. 
Till  suddenly  a  splendor,  like  the  mom. 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gkxmiy  fteepi^ 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion, 
And  every  gulf^  and  every  chann  old. 
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And  eveiy  height,  and  every  sullen  depth, 

Voicelefli,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented  •treaiui : 

And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts. 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 

Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade, 

Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 

It  was  Hyperion : — a  granite  peak 

His  bright  feot  touch'd,  and  there  ho  stay*d  to  view 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betrayed 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 

Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl, 

Regal  his  shape  mcgestic,  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

Of  Menmon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  travels  from  Uie  duHking  East : 

Sighs,  loo,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's  harp, 

He  ulter'd,  while  his  hands,  contemplative. 

He  press'd  togetlier,  and  in  silence  stood. 

Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  Gods 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 

And  many  hid  their  faces  from  the  light : 

But  fierce  Enccladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 

Among  the  brotherhood  ;  and,  at  their  glare. 

Uprose  lUpetus,  and  Crcusi  too, 

And  Phorcus,  sea-born,  and  together  slroJe 

To  where  he  towered  on  his  eminence. 

There  those  four  shouted  forth  old  Saturn's  name ; 

Hyperion  from  the  (teak  loud  answered,  **  Saturn ! " 

Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 

In  whose  face  was  no  joy,  though  all  the  Gods 

Gave  from  their  hollow  Uiroais  the  name  of  "Saturn !" 
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Thus  m  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace, 

Amazed  were  those  Titans  utterly. 

O  leave  them.  Muse !  O  leave  them  to  their  woes ! 

For  thou  art  weak  to  sing  such  tumults  dire  : 

A  solitary  sorrow  best  be/its 

Thy  lips,  and  antlieming  a  lonely  grief 

Leave  them,  O  Muse !  for  thou  anon  wilt  find 

Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 

Wandering  in  vain  about  hewilder'd  shores. 

Meantime  touch  piously  the  Delphic  harp, 

And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  hut  will  breathe 

In  aid  soA  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute ; 

For  lo !  'tis  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 

Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue. 

Let  the  rose  glow  inteni«e  and  warm  the  air. 

And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  morn 

Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hills; 

Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  lioil. 

Cold  OS  a  bubbling  well ;  lot  faint-lipp'd  shells. 

On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 

Through  all  their  labyrinths;  and  let  the  maid 

Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  v^'arm  kiss  surprised. 

Chief  isle  of  the  embower'd  Cycladcs. 

Rejoice,  O  Delos,  with  thine  olives  green. 

And  poplars,  and  lawn-shading  palms,  and  beech. 

In  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song, 

And  hazels  thick,  dark-stem m'd  beneath  the  shade : 

Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme  I 


Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  tlie  Sun 

Stood  bright,  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  peefst 

Together  had  he  lef)  his  mother  fair 

And  his  twin-sister  sleeping  in  their  bower. 

And  in  the  morning  twilight  wander'd  Ibnh 

Beside  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet. 

Full  anklenleep  in  lilies  of  the  vole. 

The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stan 

Were  lingering  in  the  heavens,  while  the  throdi 

Began  calm-throated.    Throughout  all  the  isle 

There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 

Unhaunted  by  the  murmun>UB  noise  of  waves, 

Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green  recess. 

He  listen'd.  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 

Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 

Thus  with  half^hut  sufTiu^ed  eyes  he  stood. 

While  from  beneath  some  cumbrous  boughs  haid  ky 

With  solemn  step  an  awful  Goddess  came. 

And  there  was  pur[)()n  in  her  looks  for  htm. 

Which  he  with  eager  guess  l>egan  to  read 

Perplex'd,  the  v,\u\e  melodiously  he  sold : 

"  How  camest  thou  over  the  uutixited  sea  ? 

Or  hath  that  antique  mien  and  robed  form 

Moved  in  the^c  \a\c»  invisible  till  now  I 

Sure  I  have  heard  those  vesinients  sweeping  o'er 

The  fallen  leaves,  when  I  have  sat  alone 

In  cool  mid  ftirest.    Surely  I  have  traced 

The  rustle  of  those  ample  skins  about 

These  grassy  solitudes,  and  seen  the  flowers 

Lifl  up  their  head^.  as  still  the  wluf}>er  poMs'd. 

Goddess !  I  have  behold  tliiiKe  eycv  before. 

And  their  eternal  calm,  an«l  all  that  fuce. 

Or  1  have  dream'd." — ••  Yes,"  Sfnitl  ilie  supreme  shaps 

**  Thou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awaking  up 

Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  hy  thy  side. 

Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingers,  ull  the  vsst 

Unwearieil  ear  of  the  wliole  universe 

Listen'd  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birth 

Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder,    h'l  not  strange 

That  thou  shonlil>t  weep,  w  gifte<l  ?  Tell  me,yoiiA 

What  sorrow  thou  caiist  feel ;  for  I  am  sad 

When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear:  «^xplain  thy  griefii 

To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 

The  watcher  of  thy  fclcep  an<l  hours  of  life. 

From  the  young  day  when  flr>t  thy  infant  hand 

Pluck'd  witless  the  weak  flowfru,  till  thine  ann 

Could  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 

Show  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient  Power 

Who  hath  fontaken  old  and  sacred  thrones 

For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 

Of  loveliness  new-boni." — Apollo  then. 

With  sudden  scrutiny  and  glooml«>ias  eyes. 

Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodious  throst 

Throbb'd  with  the  s>'Ilables. — "  Mnemo«>-ne! 

Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,.!  know  not  liow; 

Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  seestf 

Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what  fmm  thy  hps 

Would  come  no  mystery  I  For  me,  dark,  dark. 

And  painful  vile  oblivion  seals  my  eyes : 

I  strive  to  search  wherefore  1  am  so  sad. 

Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs ; 

And  then  upon  the  grass  1  sit,  and  moon. 

Like  one  who  once  had  wings. — O  why  shoiild  I 

Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  Uegeless  til 

Yields  to  my  step  as[Hrant  ?  why  abould  1 

Spurn  the  green  turf  as  hateful  to  my  feet  t 

Goddess  benign !  point  forth  soma  unknown  ifaim- 

Are  there  not  other  regioaf  than  thai  isle  f 
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What  are  the  tlanf  There  is  the  sun,  the  mm! 

And  the  nMMt  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon ! 

And  Stan  by  thousands !  Point  me  out  the  way 

To  any  one  ponictilar  beauteous  star. 

And  1  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre, 

And  make  its  silvery  splendor  pant  with  bliM. 

I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder :  Where  is  power  ? 

Whoife  hand,  whose  oweiice,  what  divinity 

Makes  this  alarm  in  the  elemenla. 

While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 

In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance  ? 

O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddewi !  by  thy  harp, 

That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide, 

Tell  me  why  thus  I  mve,  alx>ut  these  groves ! 

Mute  tliou  remiiinesl — Mnio  t  yet  I  can  read 

A  wondrous  Icsjtoii  in  thy  Hiletit  face : 

Knowledge  enormous  niukes  a  God  of  me. 

Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire  events,  rebelliooa, 

Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies. 

Creations,  and  destroy ings,  all  at  once 

Pour  into  the  wide  lu>llows  of  my  brain, 


And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine, 

Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk, 

And  so  become  immortal." — Thus  the  God, 

While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level  glance 

Beneath  his  while  soH  temples,  stedfast  kept 

Trembling  with  light  upon  Mnemosyne. 

Soon  wild  commotions  shook  him,  and  made  flush 

All  the  immortal  fuimeas  of  his  limbs: 

Most  like  the  struggle  at  the  gate  of  death ; 

Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 

Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  with  a  pang 

As  hot  as  death's  is  chill,  with  fierce  oonvube 

Die  into  life :  m  yoimg  Apollo  anguished  ; 

His  very  hair,  his  golden  tresses  femed 

Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neck. 

During  the  pain,  Mnemosyne  upheld 

Her  arms  as  one  who  prophettied^ — ^At  lengdi 

Apollo  shrieked ; — and  lo !  from  all  his  limbt 

Celestial  *••*•• 
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What  more  ftlicity  can  fkll  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  lilMrty  7 

FiU$  <tf  lA$  Butter^jf.—Snnsmti. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ, 

ClJOKY  and  loveliness  have  {vuw'd  away  ; 

For  if  we  wander  out  in  early  morn. 

No  wreathed  incense  do  we  see  upborne 
Into  the  east  to  meet  the  smiling  day  ; 
No  crowd  of  nymphs  sof\-voiced  and  yoimg  and  gay, 

In  woven  baskets  bringing  ears  of  com, 

Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 
But  there  are  left  delights  a^  high  as  tlicse ; 

And  I  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny. 
That  in  a  time  when  under  pleoMant  trees 

Pan  is  no  longer  sought,  1  feel  a  free, 
A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  could  please. 

With  these  poor  ofit  rings,  a  man  Uke  thee 


Places  of  nr»iling  green  for  poets  made. 

Stoty  ^  Kkmini. 

I  STOOD  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill, 
The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still. 
That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride 
Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside, 
Their  scanty-leaved,  and  finely-tapering  sterns^ 
Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems 
Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  mom. 
The  ckMids  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new-shorn. 
And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook ;  sweetly  they  slept 
Od  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crepC 
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A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves. 

Bom  of  the  very  sigh  tiiat  silence  heaves : 

For  not  tlic  faintest  motion  could  be  seen 

Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o*er  the  green. 

There  was  wide  wandering  for  the  greediest  eye, 

To  i)eer  nbuui  upon  variety ; 

Far  nmnd  the  horizon's  crystal  air  to  skim. 

And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of  its  brim; 

To  picture  out  the  (|uuint  and  curious  bending 

Of  A  irevh  woodland  alley  never-ending: 

Or  by  the  bower}'  cleiU,  and  leafy  shelvea, 

Guess  where  the  jaunty  streams  refresh  themsolTW 

I  ga7^>d  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and  free 

As  though  the  liinning  wings  of  Mercury 

Had  play*d  upon  my  heels:  I  was  light-hearted. 

And  many  pleasurf>s  to  my  vision  started ; 

.S)  1  straightway  began  to  pluck  a  posy 

Of  luxuries  bright,  milky,  soft  and  rosy. 

A  burii  of  May-flowers  with  the  bees  about  them ; 
Ah,  sure  no  tasteful  nook  could  be  without  them; 
And  let  a  lu^h  labumum  oversweep  them. 
And  let  long  grass  grow  round  the  roots,  to  keep  them 
Moist,  cool  and  green ;  and  shade  the  violets, 
Tliat  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets 

A  fllbert-hedge  with  wild-brier  overtwined. 
And  clumps  of  woodbine  taking  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones ;  there  too  should  be 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  yoimgling  tree. 
That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brethren  shoola 
Prom  the  quaint  mossiness  of  aged  roots: 
Round  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  dear 
Babbling  so  wildly  of  ill  lovely  daughterly 
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The  spreading  bluebellt ;  it  may  haply  moum 
That  tuch  fair  clustcra  should  be  rudely  torn 
From  their  fresh  beds,  and  scatter'd  thoughtlevly 
By  infant  hands,  lefl  on  the  path  to  die. 

Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds. 

Ye  ardent  marigolds! 

Dry  up  the  rooisturo  from  your  golden  lids. 

For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  should  be  sung 

On  many  harps  which  he  has  lately  strung ; 

And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kisses. 

Tell  him,  1  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses : 

So  haply  when  1  rove  in  some  far  vale,  * 

His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  the  gale. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight : 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 

And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 

To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

linger  awhile  upon  some  Liending  planks 

That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  niHhy  banks. 

And  watcti  intently  IMature's  gentle  doings : 

They  will  be  found  soller  than  ring-dove's  cooings. 

How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend ; 

Not  the  minutest  whimper  docs  it  send 

To  the  o'erhanging  sallows :  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  the  (rhequer'd  shadows  pass. 

Why  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  frcahncsses  oye  preach 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  llieir  pebbly  beds ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads, 

Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

TemperM  with  coolness.     How  they  e%'er  WTestle 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Their  silver  bellies  on  the  j>ebbly  sand! 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand. 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain ; 

But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again. 

The  ripples  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses. 

And  cool  themselv(>s  among  the  emerald  tresses; 

The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  give, 

And  moisture,  that  the  bowerj*  green  may  live : 

So  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  favors, 

like  good  men  in  the  trutli  of  their  behaviors. 

Sometimes  goldfmches  one  by  one  will  drop 

From  low-hung  branches:  little  space  they  stop; 

But  sip,  and  i witter,  and  their  feathers  sleek; 

Then  off  at  once,  as  in  a  wanton  freak : 

Or  perhaps,  to  show  their  blnck  and  golden  winp; 

Pausing  ujxjn  their  yellow  flutierings. 

Were  1  in  such  a  place.  I  sure  should  pray 

That  naught  less  sweet  might  call  my  thoughts  away, 

llian  the  soil  ruBtlo  of  a  maiden's  gown 

Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down : 

Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 

I*Btting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 

I(ow  she  would  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  be  caught 

Playing  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought ! 

O  let  me  lead  her  gently  o'er  the  brook. 

Watch  her  half^-smiling  lips  and  downward  look; 

O  let  me  for  one  moment  touch  her  wrist ; 

Let  me  one  moment  to  her  breathing  list ; 

And  as  she  leaves  me  may  she  often  turn 

Her  fair  eyes  looking  through  her  locks  auburn. 


What  next  ?  A  toA  of  evening  pi  ini  rosea, 
O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  doKt ; 
O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleeps 
But  that  'tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers ;  or  by  the  flitting 
Of  diverse  moths,  that  aye  their  rest  are  quimng; 
Or  by  the  moon  lifting  her  siJver  nni 
Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim 
Coming  into  the  blue  with  all  her  light 
O  Maker  of  sweet  poets !  dear  delight 
Of  this  fair  world  and  all  its  gentle  liven ; 
Spongier  of  clouds,  halo  of  crystal  riven, 
Mingler  with  leaves,  and  dew  and  tumbling 
Closer  of  lovely  eyes  to  lovely  dreams. 
Lover  of  loneliness,  and  wandering. 
Of  upcast  eye,  and  tender  pondering ! 
Thee  must  1  praise  above  all  other  glories 
That  smile  us  on  to  tell  delightful  sroriea. 
For  what  has  made  the  svige  or  poet  write 
But  the  fair  pamdise  of  Mam  re's  light  T 
In  the  calm  gnndeur  of  a  sober  hue. 
We  see  the  waving  of  tlie  mountain  pine ; 
And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid. 
We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glade : 
When  it  is  moving  on  luxurious  wings. 
The  soul  is  lost  in  pleasant  smotherings : 
Fair  dewy  ruses  brush  against  our  facrcs. 
And  flowering  laurels  spring  from  dianK>nd 
O'er-head  we  see  the  jasmine  and  sweet-brier. 
And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  green  aitire; 
While  at  our  feet,  the  voice  of  cr\-Kial  bubbles 
Charms  us  at  once  away  from  all  our  troubles  : 
So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  the  world. 
Walking  upon  the  white  clouds  wreathed  and  curTd 
So  fell  he.  who  first  told  how  Ps)Tlie  went 
On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wonderment; 
What  Psyche  felt,  and  Love,  when  their  full  hps 
First  louih'd  ;  what  amorous  and  fondling  nips 
They  gave  each  other's  cheeks ;  with  all  their  wi^ 
And  how  ihey  kist  each  other's  tremulous  eyes: 
The  silver  lump, — the  ravishment — the  woiider,^ 
The  darkness — loneliness, — the  fearful  thunder: 
Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  to  heaven  up-flow& 
To  bow  for  gratitude  before  Jove's  throne. 
So  did  he  feel,  who  puU'd  the  boughs  aside. 
That  we  might  look  into  a  fbnst  wide, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fauns,  and  Dryades 
Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the  trees; 
And  garlands  woven,  of  flowere  wild  and  swee^ 
Upheld  on  ivory  wrists,  or  sporting  feel : 
Telling  us  bow  fair  trembling  Syrinx  fled 
Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 
Poor  nymph, — poor  Pan, — how  he  did  weep,  to  tat 
Naught  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wind 
Along  the  reedy  stream ;  a  half- heard  strain. 
Full  of  sweet  desolation — balmy  pain. 


What  flnt  inspired  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 
Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  spring  t 
In  some  delicious  ramble,  he  had  found 
A  little  space,  with  boughs  all  woven  round: 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 
Than  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleaiant  oool 
The  blue  sky,  here  and  there  serenely  peepii^ 
Through  tendiil  wreatha  ftntastically  cnepii^ 
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And  on  the  bank  a  lonely  flower  he  spied, 
A  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  naught  of  pride, 
Drooping  its  beauty  o'er  the  watery  cleameai. 
To  wxw  ilM  own  sod  image  into  neamea : 
Deaf  lo  light  Zephyrus,  it  would  not  move ; 
But  still  would  seem  to  droop,  to  pine,  to  lo?e. 
So  while  the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot, 
SSome  fainter  gleamings  (»>r  his  fancy  shot ; 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale 
Of  3roung  Naruissus,  and  sad  ICcho  s  bale. 

Where  had  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  oat-flew 

That  sweetest  of  all  soriGrs,  thnt  evnr  new. 

That  aye  refreshing,  pure  deliciousness. 

Coming  ever  to  bless 

The  wanderer  by  moonlight  ?  to  him  bringing 

Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly  singing 

From  out  the  niiihllc  air,  from  llowory  nests, 

And  from  tlio  pillowy  silkinc^vs  thut  ronta 

Full  in  the  8{HH^ulntion  of  the  stars. 

Ah!  surely  he  had  burst  our  nuirtnl  Imra; 

Into  some  wondrous  rc^gion  he  had  goue. 

To  search  for  thee,  divine  Kndymion ! 

He  was  a  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too. 

Who  stood  on  Latmus'  top,  what  time  there  blew 

Soft  breezes  ln>ra  the  myrtle  vale  bt-low ; 

And  brought,  in  faintnes<<  Milemn.  sweet,  and  slow, 

A  hymn  Irom  Dian'<t  temple  ;  v\  hile  u|iswelling. 

The  inceiixc  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelling. 

But.  though  her  face  wns  cl(*ar  tin  infant's  eyes. 

Though  she  t^ltxxl  oiniliiig  oVr  the  sacrifice. 

The  poet  wepi  nt  hvr  so  pii<>()(H  ikip. 

Wept  that  HUf'h  t>e;iiiiy  should  Ix*  dc-dolnte : 

So  in  fine  wrath  mme  goMcn  hmihiIs  he  won. 

And  gave  meek  Cynlliia  her  tlndyniion. 

Queen  of  the  wide  air ;  thou  most  lovely  queen 
Of  all  the  brightiiei»*  that  miuo  eyes  have  seen! 
As  thou  exccedoM  all  things  in  thy  shine, 
So  every  tale,  doen  this  sweet  tale  of  thine. 
O  for  three  wordi  of  honey,  thai  1  might 
Tel^  but  one  w  onder  of  thy  bridal  night ! 

Where  distant  ships  do  seem  to  show  their  kcela, 
Phoebus  awhile  delay 'd  his  ipighly  wheels, 
And  tuni'd  to  smile  u|K)n  thy  iMU^hful  eyes. 
Ere  he  hrs  unseen  pomp  would  solemnize. 
The  e\ ening  weather  was  so  bright,  and  clear, 
That  men  of  health  were  of  unusual  cheer; 
Stepping  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
Or  young  Apollo  oti  the  pedestal : 
And  lovely  women  were  as  fair  and  warm. 
As  Venus  I(K)kiug  sideways  in  alarm. 
Tlie  breezes  were  elhereul.  and  pure, 
And  crept  through  half-closed  lattices  to  cure 
The  languid  sick ;  it  ctwl'd  their  fever'd  sleep. 
And  soothed  them  into  Hlun)l)eni  full  and  deep. 
Soon  they  awoke  clear-eyed :  nor  burnt  with  thirst- 
ing, 
Nor  with  hot  fmgers,  nor  with  temples  bunting : 
And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wond'ring  sight 
Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh  IboliMh  with  delight ; 
Who  feel  their  arms,  and  breasts,  and  kiss,  and  stare. 
And  on  their  placid  foreheads  part  the  hair. 
Young  men  and  maidens  at  each  other  gazed. 
With  bands  held  back,,  and  Biotionleas,  amazed 


To  see  the  brighineas  in  each  other*s  eyea ; 
And  80  they  stood,  flll'd  with  a  sweet  surpriae. 
Until  their  tongues  were  loosed  in  poesy. 
Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die : 
But  the  soft  numbers,  in  that  moment  spoken. 
Made  silken  ties,  that  never  may  bo  broken. 
Cynthia !  I  cannot  tell  the  greater  blisses 
That  follow'd  thine,  and  thy  dear  shepherd's 
Was  there  a  poet  bom  ? — But  now  no  more^ 
My  wiuidering  spirit  must  no  further  soar. 


SPECIMEN  OF  AN  INDUCTION  TO  A  POEM. 

Lo .'  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 

For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eye. 

Not  like  the  ftirmal  crest  of  letter  days. 

Rut  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways; 

So  graceful,  that  it  seems  no  mortal  hand, 

Or  e'en  the  touch  of  Archiinago's  waiM], 

Could  cliunn  them  into  such  an  attitude. 

We  roiiHt  think  rather,  that  in  playful  mood. 

Some  mountain  breeze  had  tum'd  its  chief  deligUt 

1\>  show  this  wcmder  of  its  gentle  might 

Lo!  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry; 

For  while  1  muse,  the  lance  points  slantingly 

Athwart  the  moniing  air:  some  lady  sweet 

Who  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet, 

F'rom  the  worn  top  of  some  old  battlement 

Hails  it  with  tears,  her  stout  defender  sent; 

And  from  her  own  pure  self  no  joy  dissembling. 

Wraps  round  her  ample  nflie  with  happy  trembling 

Sonu'iimes  w  hen  the  good  knight  his  rest  oould  take. 

It  is  reflected,  clearly,  in  a  lake, 

With  the  young  ashen  boughs,  'gainst  which  it  raala, 

And  th'  half-seen  moniuess  of  linnets'  neiti. 

Ah  I  shall  1  ever  tell  its  cruelty. 

When  the  fire  flashes  from  a  warrior's  eye. 

And  his  tremendous  hand  is  grasping  it. 

And  his  dark  bn»w  for  very  wrath  is  knit? 

Or  when  his  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent, 

Iieaps  to  the  honors  of  a  tournament. 

And  makes  the  gazers  round  about  the  ring 

Stare  at  the  gmndeur  of  the  balancing  ? 

No,  no !  this  is  far  off. — then  how  shall  I 

Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy, 

Which  linger  yet  about  long  Gothic  archea, 

In  dark-green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches  I 

How  sing  the  splendor  of  the  revelries. 

When  butts  of  wine  are  drank  off  to  the  leea* 

And  that  bright  lance,  against  the  fretted  wall, 

Beneath  the  shatle  of  stately  banneral, 

Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  swonl,  and  shield  f 

Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  field. 

Light-footed  damsels  move  with  gentle  pacei 

Round  the  wide  hall,  and  show  their  happy  fkcea. 

Or  stand  in  courtly  talk  by  fives  and  sevens. 

Like  those  fair  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  heavena. 

Yet  must  I  lell  a  tjile  of  chivalry  : 

Or  wherefore  comes  that  knight  so  proudly  by  t 

Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight 

Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  ample  might  ? 

Spenser!  thy  brows  are  arehed,  open,  kind. 

And  come  like  a  clear  sunrise  to  my  mind  ; 

And  always  does  my  heart  with  pleasure  danoe 

When  I  think  on  thy  ix>ble  countenance : 
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Where  never  )ret  was  aaght  more  earthly  teen 

Than  the  pure  freshnew  of  thy  laoreli  green. 

Therefore,  great  bard,  I  not  so  fearfully 

Call  on  thy  gentle  spirit  to  hover  nigh 

My  daring  steps :  or  if  thy  tender  care, 

Thus  startled  unaware, 

Be  jealous  that  the  foot  of  other  wight 

Should  madly  follow  that  bright  path  of  light 

Traced  by  thy  loved  Libertas ;  he  will  apeak. 

And  tell  thee  that  my  prayer  is  very  meek ; 

That  1  will  follow  with  due  reverence, 

And  start  with  awe  at  mine  own  strange  pretence. 

Him  thou  wilt  hear ;  so  1  will  rest  in  hope 

To  see  wide  plains,  fair  trees,  and  lawny  slope : 

The  mom,  the  eve,  the  light,  the  shade,  the  flowers ; 

Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlooking  towen. 


CALIDORE. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

YouNO  Calidore  is  paddling  o'er  the  lake ; 

Hit  healthful  spirit  eager  and  awake 

To  feel  the  beauty  of  a  silent  eve, 

Which  seem*d  full  loth  this  hnppy  world  to  leave, 

The  light  dwelt  o'er  the  scene  so  lingeringly. 

He  bares  his  forehead  to  the  cool  blue  sky, 

And  smiles  at  the  far  clearness  all  around, 

Until  his  heart  is  well-nigh  over-wound. 

And  turns  for  calmness  to  the  pleasant  green 

Of  easy  slopes,  and  shadowy  trees  that  lean 

So  elegantly  o'er  the  waters'  brim 

And  show  their  blossoms  trim. 

Scarce  can  his  clear  and  nimble  eye-sight  follow 

The  freaks,  and  darlings  of  the  black-wing'd  swallow, 

Delighting  much,  to  see  it  half  at  rest. 

Dip  so  refreshingly  its  wings  and  breast 

'Gainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark  anon, 

The  widening  circles  into  nothing  gone. 

And  now  the  sharp  keel  of  his  little  boat 
Comes  up  with  ripple  and  with  easy  float. 
And  glides  info  a  bed  of  water-lilies : 
Broad 'leaved  are  they,  and  their  white  canopies 
Are  upward  turn'd  to  catch  the  heaven's  dew. 
Near  to  a  little  island's  point  they  grew ; 
Whence  Calidore  might  have  the  goodliest  view 
Of  this  sweet  spot  of  cartli.     The  bowery  shore 
Went  off  in  gentle  windings  to  the  hoar 
And  light-blue  mountains :  but  no  breathing  man 
With  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  ytasa  lightly  by 
Objects  that  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
On  either  side.     These,  gentle  Calidore 
Greeted,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before. 

The  sidelong  view  of  swelling  leaHnoss, 
Which  the  glad  setting  sun  in  gold  doth  dreaa. 
Whence,  ever  and  anon,  the  joy  outsprings, 
And  scales  upon  the  beauty  of  its  wings. 

The  lonely  turret,  shatter'd,  and  outworn, 
Stands  venerably  proud ;  too  proud  to  mourn 
Its  lung-lost  grandeur :  fir-trees  grow  around. 
Aye  dropping  their  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground. 


The  little  chapel  with  the  cnai  mhaw% 
Upholding  wreaths  oC  ivy  ;  the  white  6dve, 
That  on  the  windows  apreads  hia  featiieri  bglil^ 
And  aeema  from  purple  clouds  to  wioif  in  ffiglo. 

Green-tufted  ialanda  casting  their  soft  shades 
Across  the  lake  ;  sequesier*d  leafy  glades. 
That  through  the  dimneas  of  their  twiUght  siw« 
Large  dock-leaves,  spiral  fbxglovea,  or  the  gbw 
Of  the  wild  cat's-eyes,  or  the  silvery  sleiBB 
Of  delicate  birch-treea,  or  long  gra«  which 
A  little  brook.    The  youth  had  long 
These  pleasant  things,  and  heaven 
The  mountain  flowers,  when  his  glad  aai 
A  trumpet's  silver  voice.     Ah !  it  was  fiaagbt 
With  many  joys  for  him :  the  warder's  kea 
Had  found  white  courseis  prancing  in  the  gkn: 
Friends  very  dear  to  him  he  soon  will  see ; 
So  pushes  off  his  boat  most  eagerly. 
And  soon  upon  the  lake  he  akims  along. 
Deaf  to  the  nightingale's  first  under-aoog ; 
Nor  minds  he  the  white  swans  that  dream  soi 
His  spirit  flies  before  him  so  completely. 
And  now  he  turns  a  jutting  point  of  land. 
Whence  may  be  seen  the  castle  gloomy  and  ptti. 
Nor  will  a  bee  buzz  round  two  swelling  peacbw^ 
Before  the  point  of  his  light  shallop  reaches 
Those  marble  steps  that  through  the  water  dip: 
Now  over  them  he  goes  with  hasty  trip. 
And  scarcely  stays  to  ope  the  fblding-doois  • 
Anon  ho  leaps  along  the  oaken  floors 
Of  halls  and  corridors. 

Delicious  sounds !  those  little  bright.e3red  ikmtf 
That  float  about  the  air  on  azure  wings. 
Had  been  leas  heartfelt  by  hira  than  the  dang 
Of  clattering  hoofs ;  into  the  court  he  sprang. 
Just  as  two  nol)Ie  steeds  and  palfreys  twain. 
Were  slanting  out  their  necks  with  loosen'd  ion; 
Wltile  from  beneath  the  threatening  portcullis 
They  brought  their  happy  burthens.    What  a  te 
What  gentle  squeeze  he  gave  each  lady's  band ! 
How  tremblingly  their  delicate  ankles  spanned! 
Into  how  sweet  a  trance  his  soul  was  gone. 
While  whisperings  of  aflection 
Made  him  delay  to  let  their  tender  feet 
Come  to  the  earth ;  with  an  incline  so  sweet 
From  their  low  palfreys  o'er  his  neck  they  bent: 
And  whether  there  were  tears  of  laiiguishroeot, 
Or  that  the  evening  dew  had  peari'd  their  tnmtt, 
He  feels  a  moisture  on  his  cheek,  and  blesses 
With  lips  that  tremble,  and  with  glistening  ey. 
All  the  soft  luxury 

That  nestled  in  his  arms.     A  dimpled  hand. 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  land, 
Hung  from  his  shoulder  like  the  drooping  floweM 
Of  whitest  Cassia,  fresh  froqi  summer  showeis : 
And  this  he  fondled  with  his  happy  cheek. 
As  if  for  joy  he  would  no  further  seek : 
When  the  kind  voice  of  good  Sir  Cienmood 
Came  to  his  ear,  hke  something  from  beyond 
His  present  being :  so  he  gently  drew 
His  warm  arms,  thrilling  now  with  pulses  new, 
Prom  their  sweet  thrall,  and  forward  gently  beodioc 
Thanked  heaven  that  his  joy  was  never^ndiiv: 
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Wlule  *g«iiut  hii  torthimd  be  devoutly  prtH'd 
A  htnd  HeftTea  Made  to  iiicoor  Ui«  distre«*d ; 
A  hand  that  fiom  the  ivorId*i  bleak  promfxitory 
Had  lifted  Calidore  tor  deeda  of  Glory. 

Amid  the  pogea,  and  the  torches*  glare, 

There  stood  a  knight,  patting  the  flowing  hair 

Of  his  proud  horse's  mane :  he  was  wilfcwl 

A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  tall : 

So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  be 

High  aa  the  berries  of  a  wild-ash  tree. 

Or  as  the  winged  cap  of  Mercuiy. 

His  armor  was  so  dexterously  wrought 

In  shape,  that  sure  no  living  man  had  thoo^ 

It  hard,  and  heavy  steel :  but  that  indeed 

It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid  weed* 

In  which  a  spirit  new  come  from  the  skiea 

Might  live,  aiid  show  itself  to  human  eyes. 

Tis  the  fiur-fiimed,  the  brave  Sir  Gondibert, 

Said  the  good  man  to  Calidore  alert  | 

While  the  young  warrior  with  a  step  of  graoe 

Came  up, — a  courtly  smile  upon  his  laoe. 

And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  greet 

The  large-eyed  wonder,  and  ambitious  heat 

Of  the  aspiring  boy ;  wbo^  aa  he  led 

Those  smiling  ladies,  often  tum'd  his  head 

To  admire  the  \isor  arch'd  so  gracefully 

Over  a  knightly  brow  {  while  they  went  by 

The  lamps  that  Irom  the  high-roofd  walls  were 

pendent. 
And  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  tianacendeot 

Soon  in  a  pleasant  chamber  they  are  seated. 

The  sweet-lipp'd  ladies  have  already  greeted 

All  the  green  leaves  that  round  the  window  daaber. 

To  show  their  purple  stars,  and  bells  of  ambar. 

Sir  Ckmdibert  has  doflTd  his  shining  steel. 

Gladdening  in  the  free  and  airy  feel 

Of  a  light  mantle;  and  while  Clerimond 

Is  looking  round  about  him  with  a  fond 

And  pladd  eye,  young  Calidore  is  burning 

To  hear  of  knightly  deeds,  and  gallant  spuming 

Of  all  unworthiness ;  and  how  the  strong  of  arm 

Kept  off  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 

From  lovely  woman :  while  brimful  of  this, 

He  gave  each  damsel's  hand  so  warm  a  kisi» 

And  had  such  manly  ardor  in  his  eye. 

That  each  at  other  look'd  half-etaringly ; 

And  then  their  features  started  into  smiles. 

Sweet  as  blue  heavens  o*er  enchanted  islesi 

SoAly  the  breeaes  from  the  forest  came, 
Softly  they  blew  aside  the  taper's  flame ; 
Clear  was  the  song  from  PhilomeVs  far  bower ; 
Grateful  the  incense  from  the  lime-tree  flower ; 
Mysterious,  wild,  the  far-heard  trumpet's  tone ; 
Lovely  the  moon  in  ether,  all  alone : 
Sweet  too  the  converse  of  these  happy  mort^ 
As  that  of  busy  spirits  when  the  poirtab 
Aro  ck»ng  in  the  West ;  or  that  soft  hmnming 
We  hear  around  when  Hesperus  is  coming 
Sweet  be  their  sleeps    •••••• 


TO  SOME  LADIES 

Off  BxcuviNO  A  cuuooa  nOELI* 

What  though,  while  the  wonden  of  natofe 
I  cannot  your  light  masy  fbotateps  attend ; 
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Nor  listen  to  aeeenls,  that  ahnosl  adoring* 
BlesB  Cynthia's  feoa,  the  enthinisifa 


Tet  over  the  steep,  whenee  the  moon 

With  you,  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove ; 

Mark  the  clear  tumbling  crystal,  its  passiooate 
Its  spray  that  the  wild-dower  kindly  bedewii 

Why  linger  ye  so,  the  v?ild  labyrinth  strollmgt 
Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  declare  t 

Ah !  you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  oondoliag^ 
Responsive  to  sylp^  in  the  moonbeamy  air. 

Tb  mom,  and  die  floweia  with  dew  are  yetdfOopiQg^ 
I  see  you  are  treading  the  verge  of  the  aea  i 

And  now !  ah,  I  see  it — you  just  now  are  atooping 
To  pick  up  the  keepsake  intended  for  me. 

If  a  cherab,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending, 
Had  broughtmeagemfromthefietwoikof  HetTWli 

And  smiles  with  his  star^heering  voice  sweetly  blandp 
ing, 
The  Uessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  ghmi; 

It  had  not  created  a  warmer  emotion 
Than  the  present,  fair  nympha,  I  was  blait  wMl 
from  you; 
Than  the  shell,  from  the  bright  gdldea  aaadi  ef  tfift 
ocean. 
Which  the  emerald  wavea  at  yonr  feet  gladly  teem 

For,  indeed,  'tii  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure 
(And  blissful  is  he  who  such  happiness  findiX 

To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial 


ON  RECEIVING  A  00P\  OF 

BAM B  LA0IJ0. 

Hast  thou  from  the  caves  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Pure  as  the  ice-drop  that  frose  on  the  momilvlMf 

Bright  as  the  humming-bird's  green  diaden^ 

When  it  flatten  in  sunbeams  that  shine  thRm|^  t 
fountain? 


Hast  thou  a  goblet  for  darii  sparkling  wine  t 
That  goblet  right  heavy,  aiid  maaqri  aod  goldf 

And  splendidly  mark'd  with  the  stoiy  divina 
Of  Armida  die  fair,  and  Rinaldo  the  boldt 

Hast  thou  a  steed  with  a  mane  richly  fbvriif  I 
Hast  thou  a  sword  that  thine  enemy's  swul  lit 

Hast  thou  a  trampet  rich  melodies  blowing? 

And  weor'st  thou  the  shield  of  the  fenied  Mt^ 
martis? 

What  is  it  that  han«i  fien  thy  shoulder  ao  kmw, 
Embroider'd  with  aoany  a  spring-peeriitg  iofPift 

b  it  a  scarf  that  thy  fidr  lady  gave  ? 
And  hastest  thou  now  to  that  ftir  lady%  boifwf 


tlhOtt  Hi 


Ah!  courteous  Sir  Kib|^I;  with  large  Joy 
crown'd; 
Full  many  the  gloriea  that  brighteo  fl^ 
I  will  tell  thee  my  bhssea,  which  richly  abooBd 
In  migical  poweia  to  bleai  md  to  aootei 
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EEATS'S  POETICAL  WORKfi. 


On  dik  Mioll  thoa  tMit  written  in  ehamettn  ftir 
A  minbeuning  tale  of  a  wreath,  and  a  diain : 

And,  warrior,  it  norturet  the  property  rare 
Of  AiMwninc  my  mind  from  the  trammela  of  pain. 

This  canopy  mark:  *tii  the  work  of  a  fty; 

Beneath  ita  rich  ihade  did  King  Oberon  langwiah, 
When  lovely  Titania  was  &r,  far  away, 

And  cruelty  left  him  to  sorrow  and  angnish. 

There,  oft  wooki  he  bring  from  his  sofl-aighing  late 
Wild  strains,  to  which,  spell-bound,  the  nightin- 
gales listen'd ! 
The  wondering  spirits  of  Heaven  were  mute. 
And  tears  'mong  the  dew-drops  of  moming  oft 
glistenU 

In  diis  little  dome,  all  those  melodies  strange, 
Soft,  plaintive,  and  melting,  for  ever  will  ri|^; 

Nor  e'er  will  the  notes  from  their  tenderness  change, 
Nor  e'er  will  the  music  of  Oberon  die. 

So  when  I  am  in  a  voluptuous  vein, 

I  pillow  my  head  on  the  sweets  of  the  rose. 

And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the  chain. 
Till  its  echoes  depart;  then  I  sink  to  repose. 

Adien !  valiant  Eric !  with  joy  thou  art  crown'd, 
Fidl  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth, 

I  too  have  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 
In  magical  powen  to  bless  and  to  soothe. 


TO 


Hiner  thou  lived  in  days  of  old, 

O  what  wonders  had  been  told 

Of  thy  lively  countenance. 

And  thy  humid  eyes  that  dance. 

In  the  midst  of  their  own  brightness. 

In  the  very  fane  of  lightness ; 

Over  which  thine  eyebrows,  leaning, 

Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning ! 

In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie, 

like  to  streaks  across  the  sky, 

Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow. 

Fallen  on  a  bed  of  snow. 

Of  thy  dark  hair,  that  extends 

Into  many  graceful  bends : 

As  the  leaves  of  hellebore 

Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  before. 

And  behind  each  ample  curl 

Peeps  the  richness  of  a  pearL 

Downward  too  flows  many  a  tress 

With  a  glossy  waviness. 

Full,  and  round  like  globes  that  rise 

From  the  censer  to  the  skies 

Through  sunny  air.    Add  too,  the  sweetness 

Of  thy  honey *d  voice ;  the  neatness 

Of  thine  ankle  lightly  tam*d : 

With  those  beauties  scarce  disoein'd. 

Kept  with  such  sweet  privacy. 

That  they  seldom  meet  the  eye 

Of  die  little  Loves  that  Ay 

Roimd  about  with  eager  pry. 

Saving  when  with  freshening  lave, 

Thoa  dipp'it  them  in  the  tninfloai  wivt; 


Like  twin  water-liliea,  bom 

In  the  coolness  of  the  mom. 

O,  if  thou  hadst  breathed  then. 

Now  die  Muses  had  been  ten. 

Couldst  thou  wish  for  lineage  higher 

Than  twin-sister  of  Thalia  f 

At  least  for  ever,  evermore 

Will  I  call  the  Graces  four, 

Hadst  thou  lived  when  chivalry 

Lifled  up  her  lance  on  high. 

Tell  me  what  thou  wooldst  have  been  ? 

Ah !  I  see  the  silver  ^heen 

Of  thy  broider'd  floating  vest 

Cov'ring  half  thirie  ivory  l»«ast : 

Which,  O  Heavens !  I  should  see. 

But  that  cruel  Destiny 

Has  placed  a  golden  cuirass  there. 

Keeping  secret  what  is  fair. 

Like  sunbeams  in  a  cloudlet  nested. 

Thy  locks  in  knightly  casque  are  reaied : 

O'er  which  bend  four  milky  plumes. 

Like  the  gentle  lily's  blooms 

Springing  from  a  oosdy  vase. 

See  with  what  a  stately  pace 

Comes  thine  alabaster  steed ; 

Servant  of  heroic  deed ! 

0*er  his  loins,  his  trappings  glow 

Like  the  northern  lights  on  snow. 

Mount  his  beck !  thy  sword  unsheath ! 

Sign  of  the  enchanter's  death ; 

Bane  of  every  wicked  spell ; 

Silencer  of  dragon's  yelL 

Alas!  thou  this  wilt  never  do : 

Thou  art  an  enchantress  too. 

And  wilt  surely  never  spill 

Blood  of  those  whose  eyes  can  kilL 


TO  HOPE. 

When  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  sit. 

And  hateful  thoughts  enwrap  my  soul  in  gloom 
When  no  fair  dreams  before  my  **  mind's  eye**  flit. 

And  the  bare  heath  of  lifo  presents  no  Uoooi; 
Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed. 
And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  fall  of  night. 

Where  woven  boughs  shut  out  tlM  moonls  bri|^ 
ray, 

Should  sad  Despondency  my  musings  flight. 
And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheerfulitess  away. 

Peep  with  the  moonbeams  through  the  leafy  mC 

And  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  fiir  alooC 

Should  Disappointment,  parent  of  Despair, 
Strive  for  her  son  to  seise  my  careless  heart 

When,  like  a  cloud,  he  sits  upon  the  air. 
Preparing  on  his  spell-bound  prey  to  dart: 

Chase  him  away,  sweet  Hope,  with  viaage  bri|^ 

And  fright  him,  as  the  morning  frightena  nigfat! 

Whene'er  the  ftte  of  those  I  hold  moat  dear 
Tells  to  my  painful  breast  a  tale  of  aonow, 

O  bright-ejred  Hope,  my  morbid  hoey  rhear; 
Let  me  awhile  thy  sweetest  oomfoiti  bommt 

Thy  heaven-bom  radiance  aroand  ma  ahad. 

And  wavt  thy  Mlver  pinimi  o'«r  nqr  hmdl 
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Should  e*er  unhappy  Ioto  ray  boiom  paii^ 
From  cruel  psrenti,  or  relendaM  fiir. 

O  let  m«  think  it  iiDot  quite  in  vain 
To  sigh  out  ■onneta  to  the  midnight  air! 

Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed. 

And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

In  the  long  vista  of  the  years  to  roll, 
Let  me  not  see  our  country's  honor  fiuie ! 

C  let  roe  see  our  land  retain  her  soul ! 

Her  pride,  her  freedom ;  and  not  freedom's  shade. 

From  thy  bright  eyes  unusual  brightness  shed — 

Beneath  thy  pinions  canopy  my  head ! 

Let  me  not  see  the  patriot's  high  bequest, 
Great  Liberty !  how  great  in  plain  attire ! 

With  the  base  purple  of  a  court  oppreas'd. 
Bowing  her  head,  and  ready  to  expire : 

But  let  roe  see  thee  stoop  from  Heaved  on  winyi 

That  fill  the  skies  with  silver  glitterings! 

And  as,  in  sparkling  roiyesty,  a  star 

Gilds  the  bright  summit  of  some  gloomy  doud ; 
Brightening  the  half>veird  iace  of  heaven  a&r : 

So,  when  dark  thoughts  my  boding  spirit  shroud. 
Sweet  Hope !  celestial  influence  round  me  shed. 
Waving  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

February,  1815. 


IMITA'nON  OF  SPENSER. 

Now  Moruing  from,  her  orient  chamber  came, 
And  her  first  footstep  touch'd  a  verdant  hill : 
Crowning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber  flame. 
Silvering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill ; 
Which,  pure  from  mosiy  beds,  did  down  dktil. 
And,  aller  parting  beds  of  simple  ftowers. 
By  many  streams  a  little  Jake  did  fill, 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowers. 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never  lowen. 

There  the  kingfisher  saw  his  plumage  bright, 
Vying  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below ; 
Whose  silken  fins'  and  golden  scales'  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  rul^  glow: 
There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow. 
And  oar'd  himself  along  with  miyesty ; 
Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes ;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony. 
And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclined  voluptuously 

Ah !  could  I  tell  the  wondeis  of  an  Ue 
That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen : 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen 
Of  all  that  ever  charm'd  romantic  9y9: 
It  seem'd  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen 
Of  the  bright  waters ;  or  as  when  on  high. 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  oeralMn 
Ay. 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
Slopings  of  verdure  through  the  gloaiy  tid% 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity. 
Rippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  md&; 


As  if  to  glean  the  niddy  tears  it  tried. 
Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-trei 
Haply  it  WM  the  workings  of  its  pride. 
In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvjring  all  the  buda  in  Fkifa's  diaden. 


Woman  !  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  vain. 
Inconstant,  childish,  proud,  and  full  of  fiin*Ti—  # 
Without  that  modest  sofVening  that  enhaneep 

The  downcast  eye,  repentant  of  the  pain 

That  its  mild  light  creates  to  heal  again ; 
E'en  then,  elate,  my  spirit  leaps  and  pnmoe% 
E'en  then  my  soul  with  exultation  daneea 

For  that  to  love,  so  long,  I  've  dormant  lain : 

But  when  I  see  thee  meek,  and  kind,  and  V&odm 
Heavens !  how  desperately  do  I  adore 

Thy.  winning  graces  ^--to  be  thy  defender 
I  hotly  bum — to  be  a  Calidora 

A  very  Red-Cross  Knight — a  stout  Leander— 
Might  I  be  bved  by  thee  like  these  of  yorsu 

light  feet,  dark  violet  eyes,  and  parted  hair ; 

Soft  dimpled  hands,  while  neck,  and  creamy  bnHl 

An  things  on  which  the  dazzled  senses  rest 
Till  the  fond,  fixed  eyes,  forget  they  stare. 
From  such  fine  pictures.  Heavens !  I  cannoC  dart 

To  turn  my  admiration,  though  unpoasess'd 

They  be  of  what  ii  worthy, — though  not  dfHC 
In  lovely  modesty,  and  virtues  rare. 
Yet  these  I  leave  as  thoughtless  as  a  lark ; 

These  lures  I  straight  fbrget«—  e'en  era  I  din% 
Or  thrice  my  palate  moisten :  bm  when  I  mark 

Such  charms  with  mild  intelligences  shine. 
My  ear  is  open  like  a  greedy  shark. 

To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  divina. 

Ah !  who  can  e'er  forget  so  &ir  a  being? 

Who  can  forget  her  half-retirii^  sweets  t 

God !  she  is  like  a  milk-white  Iamb  thalbleaH 
For  man's  protection.    Surely  the  iMIsumng, 
Who  joys  to  see  us  with  his  gifb  agreeing. 

Will  never  give  him  pinkms,  who  entiaali 

Such  innocence  to  ruin^— who  vilely  cheaH 
A  dove-like  bosom.    In  truth,  there  is  im>  fhsamg 
One's  thoughts  from  such  a  beauty ;  when  I  hear 

A  lay  that  once  I  saw  her  hand  awak% 
Her  form  seems  floating  palpable,  and  near  t 

Had  I  e'er  seen  her  from  an  arbor  take 
A  dewy  ftower,  oft  would  that  hand  appear, 

And  o'er  my  eyes  the  trembling  moiptart 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

1. 
Mr  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numboMi  pains 

My  senae,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  dunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sank  * 
Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness^  • 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  tha  tnaa 
In  some  nielodiODS  pk>C 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  nailMikM 
SmgaaC  of  aommar  in  iblUhroaiad  mm. 


A 
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IV« 


O  ftr  t  dnnillil  df  vhili^e,  ^  iMfli  been 

Coord  ft  Iqi^  ftfe  in  the  deepdelved  etfth* 
Ttftingof  Fkirft  ind  the  conntry'green, 

Denoe,  end  Prorempal  song,  and  ■mi'bcinit  nizth ! 
O  for  a  beaker  fbll  of  the  warm  Soath, 
Full  of  the  troe,  the  Uiiehfal  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  Inim, 
And  parple-etained  month ; 
Hiftt  I  night  drink,  and  leave  the  world  vnnen, 
Attd  with  thee  fiide  away  into  the  Ibnit  dim : 


Fade  ihr  away,  dlanWe,  and  qnite  Ibrget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  Iraown, 
Hie  wearinen,  the  fever,  and  the  fifet 

nitre,  where  men  rit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  paby  riiakes  a  few,  nd,  last  gray  hairs. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-63red  despairs, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  toHoaorrow. 


Away !  away  I  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
Bot  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Hiough  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night, 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
CSluster*d  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezea  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
wajrt. 


I  cannot  aee  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
Hie  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fhiit-tree  wild ; 
Wliite  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fftst-feding  violets  cover*d  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid-May*s  eldest  child, 
Hie  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
Hie  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer 

6. 

0tikling  I  listen ;  and,  fbr  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call*d  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 

While  thou  art  pouring  fbrth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy ! 
8tiH  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain— 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

7. 
Thou  wast  not  bom  fbr  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungiy  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  head 

la  ancient  days  by  emperor  lad  down  i 


Pufaaps  the  adl^aame  soog  that  found  a 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  whan,  sick  h 
home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  ibm  abea  eon; 
The  same  that  ofUimes  hath 
Charm*d  m^c  casements,  opening  on  the 
Of  perilous  seoa,  in  fiury-landa  fiirloiiL 


Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  ray  solo  aalf ! 
Adieu !  the  fiuicy  cannot  cheat  ao  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elfl 
Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem 
Pest  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still 
Up  the  hill-skle;  and  now  'tis 

In  the  next  valley-gladea : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music : — ^Do  I  wake  or  alaepf 


ODE  ON  A  GREaAN  URN. 

1. 

Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quictnesa ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  A  ready  f 

What  men  or  gods  are  these?   What  maideas  klh 
What  mad  pursuit  ?  What  struggle  to  escape  f 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?  What  wild  eerimf 

2. 
Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheaid 

Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  en; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear*d« 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone ; 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  noC  letvt 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canat  thou  Iobb, 
Though  viinning  near  the  goal — ^yet,  do  not  giieft 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  diy  hte 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  ahe  be  ftir! 

S. 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs!  that  cannot  ihed 

Tour  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new ; 
More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happy  love ! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  ei^oy^d. 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-eorrowfnl  and  doy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parcfaiqg  tongi» 


Who  are  these  coming  to  the  aacrifica  t 
To  what  green  altar,  O  myaterioua  pgiaat, 

Lead'st  thou  that  helfhr  lowing  at  the  akia^ 
And  all  her  silken  fisnki  with  gariaaii  dMilf 

What  little  town  by  river  or  seadhora. 

Or  mountafai-baflt  with  paaoafid  dUmUL 
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*     Ii<KpiM«rilliiftUi.t]uf|jiouiiiioinf 
And,  little  town,  ihy  itraeli  for  erennore 
WiD  nlant  be;  tod  not  a  tool  to  t«U 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  retnm. 

5. 

O  Attic  riiape!  Fair  attitude!  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwroughtt 
With  forect  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  nlent  form !  dost  tesM  ua  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Ptatoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
llian  ouri,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  sav*8t, 

•*  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,** — that  b  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  j^  need  to  know. 


ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 

0  Goddess  !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear. 

And  pankm  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung. 
Even  into  thine  own  sofl<souched  ear : 

Sorely  I  dreamt  toKiay,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Piyche  with  awaken'd  eyes! 

1  wander*d  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise. 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  roof 

Of  leaves  and  trembled  bloflsoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 
Mid  hush'd,  cool*rooted  flowers,  fragrant-ejred, 

Blue,  silver>white,  and  budded  Tynan, 
fhey  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass ; 

Tlieir  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too ; 

Tlieir  lips  touch'd  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 
As  if  diqoined  by  soft-handed  slumber. 
And  feady  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 

At  tender  eye-dawn  of  Aurorean  love : 
The  winged  boy  I  knew ; 

But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove  Y 
His  Piyche  true ! 

O  latest-bom  and  loveliest  vision  iar 

Of  all  Oljrmpns*  faded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Phoebe's  sapphiie-region'd  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  diese,  though  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers ; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 


0  brii^ilest!  though  too  late  for  antique  vows. 
Too,  too  bte  for  the  fond  believing  Ijrre, 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forsst  boughs. 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire ; 

Tet  even  in  these  days  so  for  roiired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  Ineent  fons, 
Fluttering  among  the  fiunt  Oljrmpians, 

1  see,  and  sing,  by  mv  own  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  dioir,  and  nake  a  moMi 
Upoo  the  midnigbt  koon ; 
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Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incenae 
From  swinged  censer  teeming; 

Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 
Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 


Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fiuie 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with  pleasint 
pain, 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wiftd 
Far,  for  arounid  shall  those  dark-cluster^  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep ; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  aiid  be«i. 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lulVd  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreathed  trellis  of  a  working  bfain. 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign, 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  thi  i 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  al 

To  let  the  warm  liove  in ! 


FANCY. 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home  : 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth ; 
Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 
Through  the  thoughts  still  spread  beyoiid  her 
Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door. 
She'll  dart  forth,  and  cloud  ward  soar. 
O  sweet  Fancy  *  let  her  loose ; 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 
And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blotsoming : 
Autumn's  red-lipp*d  fruitage  too^ 
Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew. 
Cloys  with  tasting :  What  do  di«i  f 
Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  sear  ftgot  blues  bright. 
Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 
When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  plowboy's  heavy  shoon ; 
When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 
In  8  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 
Sit  thee  then,  and  send  abroad. 
With  a  mind  selfoveraw*d. 
Fancy,  high  commission'd :  send  her! 
She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 
She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  fiost. 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 
She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 
All  delights  of  summer  weather; 
All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 
From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 
All  the  heaped  Autoan's  wealth» 
With  a  still,  nysterioos  stealth  i 
She  will  mix  these  pleasorss  up 
like  tkKO  fit  wines  in  a  cup^ 
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And  thoa  ihalt  qoaff  it  >— thoa  ifaah  hMr 
Distant  harvettHsarDlf  clrar ; 
Rufde  of  the  reaped  com ; 
Sweet  buds  antheming  the  mom  t 
And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 
*Tis  the  early  April  lark. 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Forsging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  bunl; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  fluwer 
Pearled  with  the  self-eame  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meager  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  iftialt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree. 
When  the  hen-bird*s  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  roosqr  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering, 
While  the  autumn  Ineexes  sing. 

O,  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use : 
Where's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fiuie. 
Too  much  gazed  at  ?  Where  *8  the  maid 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new  ? 
Where's  the  eye,  however  blue. 
Doth  not  weary  ?  Where's  the  ftoe 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  ? 
Where  *8  the  voice,  however  soft. 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft  ? 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind  : 
Dulcet^yed  as  Ceres'  daughter, 
£re  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide ; 
With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's  when  her  zone 
Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet, 
While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet. 
And  Jove  grew  languid.— Break  the  meah 
Of  the  Fancy's  silken  leash ; 
Quickly  break  her  prison-string. 
And  such  joys  as  these  she'll  bring^-^ 
I«t  the  winged  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 


ODE. 

Dards  of  Paanon  and  of  Afirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth! 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too^ 
Double-lived  in  legkms  new  f 
Tes,  and  those  of  heaven  coranaM 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon ; 


With  the  noise  of 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thrnKTroas ; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian's  Awns ; 
Underneath  laige  Uue-beUs  tented* 
Where  the  daises  are  rose-scented. 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not ; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  wing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing. 
But  divine  melodious  tmth ; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth ; 
Tales  aind  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again ; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  yon 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  yoo. 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joying. 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-bom  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  delfts ; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spitea. 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame ; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  what 
Thus  ye  tMch  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  though  fled  ftr  awaj. 

Bards  of  Pssskm  and  of  iCiith, 
Te  have  left  your  souls  on  earth! 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  loo. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new ! 


LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERI 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavem. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  TaTemf 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canary  wine  f 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  piea 
Of  venison  ?  O  generous  fiiod ! 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hoo^ 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  bom  and  can. 


I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Afine  host's  sign-board  flew 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astrologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  aloryr 
Said  he  saw  you  in  yoor  i^oiy. 
Underneath  a  newHild  sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  pledging  with  coniemed 
The  Memaid  in  the  Zod»e. 


Soils  of  Boeii  dead  and 
What  Elyainm  have  ye  knowi^ 
Hainiy  field  or  BKMiy  otwm. 
Choicer  dm  the  MenMid  t\i?«Af 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 


(»5 


ROBIN  HOOD 


TO  A  FRIKNDb 


No !  tliow  days  are  gone  away. 
And  their  boan  are  old  and  gray» 
And  their  minatet  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
0€  the  leavef  of  many  years : 
Many  timet  have  Winter's  shears. 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  I 


No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more. 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more ; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hUl ; 
There  is  no  mid>forest  laugh, 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear 

On  the  fiiirest  time  of  June 
Tou  may  go,  with  sun  or  moont 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you. 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold  ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguil 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  posture  Trent ; 
For  he  le(\  tfie  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din ; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamelyn ; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  **  gren^  shawe ; " 
All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  tuAed  grave, 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days, 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craie 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fall'n  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes, 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — strange!  that  honey 
Cac't  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

So  It  IS ;  yet  let  us  nng 
Honor  to  the  old  bow-string! 
Honor  to  the  bugle-horn ! 
Honor  to  the  woods  unshorn . 
Honor  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 
Honor  to  the  archer  keen! 
Honor  to  tight  little  John, 
And  the  hOTse  he  rode  upon! 
Hoour  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
it  the  underwood! 


Honor  to  maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan ! 
Though  their  days  have  hurried  by. 
Let  us  two  a  burden  tiy. 


TO  AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulnc 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  nm, 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeneis  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel-shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more,  ^ 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease,  x 

For  Summer  has  o'e^brirom'd  their  clammy  celk. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  ofl  amid  thy  store  7 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  Sad 

Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  sofl-lined  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 

Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowen; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  bead  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  houHL 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they  f 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  alofl 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  hves  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  boom ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft ; 
And  gatliering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skiea 


ODE  ON  MELANCHOLY. 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 

Woirs-bene,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine 
Nor  sufier  thy  pole  forehead  to  be  kiss'd 

By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  ProserpiiM ; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries. 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-moth  be 
Tour  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the» downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries ; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  cone  too  drowsily. 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  soul 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  ftU 

Sudden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  cloud. 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowen  all. 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shrood; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose, 
Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wave, 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies; 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows. 
Imprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave. 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerlev  efeiL 
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Sne  dwells  with  Beaaty — Beauty  that  muat  die; 

And  Joy,  whote  hand  ia  ever  at  hb  lipi 
Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleamira  ni^ 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  ■]■ : 
Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 

Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine. 
Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whoee  strennons 
tongue 
Can  bunt  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine ; 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  mightt 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 


! 


SLEEP  AND  POETRY. 


As  I  lay  in  my  bed  sleps  full  unmete 
Was  unto  me,  but  why  that  I  ne  might 
Rest  I  ne  wici,  for  there  n'  as  erthly  wight 
(As  I  suppn*')  had  more  of  bertis  ese 
Than  I,  fur  I  u'  ad  sickncsse  uor  diaese. 

CuAccaa. 


What  ia  more  genile  than  a  wind  in  summer  ? 
What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  sta)'s  one  moment  in  an  open  flower. 
And  buzzes  cheerily  from  bower  to  bower  7 
What  is  more  tranquil  than  a  musk-ruse  blowing 
In  a  green  island,  far  from  all  men's  knowing  7 
More  healthful  than  the  leafiness  of  dales  7 
More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales  7 
More  serene  than  Cordelia's  countenance  7 
More  full  of  visions  tlian  a  high  romance  7 
What,  but  thee.  Sleep  7  Soft  closer  of  our  eyes! 
Low  murmurer  of  tender  lullabies ! 
light  hoverer  around  our  happy  pillows ! 
Wreather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping  willows ! 
Silent  entangler  of  o  beauty's  tresses ! 
Most  happy  listener !  when  the  morning  blesses 
Thee  for  enlivening  all  the  cheerful  eyes 
That  glance  so  brightly  at  the  new  suurise. 


But  what  is  higher  beyond  thought  than  thee  7 
Fresher  than  berries  of  a  mountain-tree  7 
More  strange,  more  beoutifnl.  more  smooth,  more  regal. 
Than  wings  of  swans,  then  doves,  than  dim-seen  eagle  7 
What  is  it  7  And  to  what  shall  I  compare  it  7 
It  has  a  glory,  and  naught  else  can  share  it : 
The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and  holy, 
Chasing  away  all  worldliness  end  iblly : 
Commg  sometimes  like  fearful  claps  of  thunder ; 
Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions  under ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering 
Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wondrous  thing 
lliat  breathes  ab&ut  us  in  the  vacant  air ; 
So  that  we  look  around  with  prying  stare. 
Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial  lynming. 
And  catch  soft  floatings  from  a  faint-heard  hymning ; 
To  see  the  laurel-wreath,  on  high  suspended, 
Thiit  is  to  crown  our  name  when  life  is  ended. 
Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice. 
And  from  the  heart  up-springs.  Rejoice !  rejoice ! 
Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Framer  of  all  thiogi. 
And  die  away  in  ardent  mutieringa. 

Mo  one  who  oooe  the  glorious  sun  has  seen, 
And  all  the  olondi,  and  lelt  hk  boson  ckNui 


For  his  great  Bfaker*a  preaence,  but  mint  know 
What  *tia  I  mean,  and  leel  his  being  ^faw : 
Therelbre  no  insult  will  I  give  hk  spirit. 
By  telling  what  he  sctea  from  native  mcriL 


O  Poasy !  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen. 

That  am  not  yet  a  ^orioua  deniien 

Of  thy  wide  heaven — should  I  ratber 

Upon  some  mountain-top  unitl  I  feel 

A  glowing  splendor  round  about  ma  hoBi^ 

And  echo  bach  the  voice  of  thine  own 

O  Poesy !  for  thee  I  grasp  my  pen 

That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  deniaen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven ;  yet,  to  my  ardent  pnfm, 

Yield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air. 

Smoothed  for  intoiication  by  the  breath 

Of  flowering  bays,  that  1  may  die  a  death 

Of  luxury,  and  my  young  apirit  follow 

The  morning  sunlmims  to  the  great  Apolls^ 

Like  a  fresh  sacrifice :  or,  if  I  can  bear 

The  o'er  whelming  sweets,  'twill  bring  to  Bt 

Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 

Will  be  elysium — an  eternal  book 

Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lovely  njing 

About  the  leaves,  and  flowera — about  the  phfiif 

Of  n]rmphs  in  woods,  and  fouitaina ;  and  tht  M 

Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid ; 

And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  inflnenoe 

That  we  must  ever  wander  how,  and  whenet 

It  came.    Also  imaginings  will  hover 

Round  my  fire-side,  artd  haply  there  discovtr 

Vistas  of  solenrn  beauty,  where  I  'd  wander 

In  happy  silence,  like  the  clear  Meander 

Through  its  lone  vales ;  and  where  I  found  t  tftt 

Of  awfuUer  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot. 

Or  a  green  hill  o'eispread  with  chequered  dnfl 

Of  flowers,  and  fearful  from  iia  lovelines, 

Write  on  my  tablets  all  that  was  permitted. 

All  that  was  for  our  human  aenaes  fitted. 

Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I  'd 

Like  a  strong  giant,  and  my  apirit  teaae 

Till  all  its  shouldeis  it  should  pnNidly  aat 

Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 


Stop  and  consider!  lifo  ia  but  a  day; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  periknia  way 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian'a  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  lo  the  monstroua 
Of  MontmorencL    Why  so  sad  a  moant 
Lifo  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unbk>wn< 
The  reading  of  an  ever<;hanging  lale ; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden'a  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or 
Riding  the  springy  branchea  of  an  ebn. 


O  for  ten  yean,  that  I  may  orerwfadm 

Myself  in  poesy !  so  I  may  do  the  deed 

That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  deereed. 

Then  I  will  pass  the  coontiies  that  I  aea 

In  long  perspective,  and  oootinQally 

Tmte  their  pore  foontaina.   FlivitheiealmI1r0 

Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan :  deep  in  Ihi  gimi^ 

Feed  upon  apples  red,  and  atrnwhtRMH^ 

And  eboon  eaeh  pletinrp  tlitt  ■nriflBOf  $mi 
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Cvtch  the  white-htnded  nyroptw  in  thady  placet, 

T6  woo  sweet  kiiveii  from  uverted  faces, — 

Play  with  their  fingers,  touch  their  shoulders  white 

Into  a  preity  shrinking  uith  a  bite 

As  hard  as  lips  con  make  it :  till  agreed, 

A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we  *11  read. 

And  CHIC  will  leach  a  lunie  dove  how  it  best 

May  fan  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest : 

Another,  bonding  o'er  her  nimble  tread, 

Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head. 

And  still  will  dunce  with  ever-varied  eaao, 

Smiling  upon  4he  flowera  and  the  trees : 

Another  will  entice  ino  on,  ond  on 

Through  almond  bloNtoms  and  rich  cinnanxm ; 

Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  lenfy  world 

We  rest  in  wilcnce,  like  two  gems  upcurl'd 

In  the  recetttes  of  a  pearly  shclL 

And  can  I  ever  bid  these  joyt  farewell  f 

Yes,  I  must  paw  Ihein  for  u  nobler  life. 

Where  I  may  find  tlio  agonieM,  the  strife 

Of  human  heart« :  fur  lo !  1  see  afar, 

O'er-suiliiig  tlio  blue  cnigginew,  a  cor 

And  steedii  with  streamy  manes — the  charioteer 

Looks  out  upon  the  winds  with  glorious  fear: 

And  now  llio  numeroiM  trampling^  quiver  Ughlly 

Along  a  huge  cloud's  ridge;  and  now  with  sprightly 

Wheel  downward  come  they  into  frenher  skiea, 

Tipt  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's  bright  eyes. 

Still  downward  with  ca))oriou8  whirl  they  ghde; 

And  now  J  see  them  on  a  grcon  hillside 

In  breezy  rest  among  the  nodding  stalks. 

The  charioteer  with  wondrous  gesture  talks 

To  the  trees  and  nH>uniains ;  and  there  soon  appear 

Shapes  of  delight,  of  myvtcry,  and  fear, 

I'asHuig  along  twibre  a  dusky  8pace 

Made  by  some  mighty  oakx :  as  they  would  chase 

Some  ever-fleeting  music,  on  they  swccpw 

Lo!  how  they  murmur,  laugh,  and  smile,  and  weep: 

Some  with  upholden  hand  and  mouth  severo; 

Some  with  their  faces  muflflcd  to  the  car 

Between  their  arms ;  some  clear  in  youthful  bloom, 

C^  glad  and  smilingly  athwart  the  gloom  ; 

Some  looking  hack,  and  vome  \%ith  upward  gaze; 

Yes,  thoiiMands  in  a  thuuMaiMl  different  ways 

Flit  on  ward — now  a  lovely  wreath  of  girls 

Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled  curb* ; 

And  now  broad  wingtc    Must  awfully  intent 

The  driver  of  iho^e  slecdH  in  forward  bent. 

And  seems  to  listen :  O  that  1  might  know 

Ail  that  he  writes  with  such  a  hurrying  glow ! 

The  visions  all  are  fled — the  cnr  is  fled 
Into  the  light  of  heaven,  and  in  their  stead 
A  sense  of  real  things  comes  doubly  strong. 
And.  like  a  muddy  stream,  would  beor  along 
My  soul  to  nothingness :  but  I  will  strive 
Against  all  doubtings,  and  will  keep  alive 
Tiie  thought  of  that  same  chariot,  and  the  strange 
Journey  it  weiiL 

b  there  so  small  a  range 
In  the  present  strength  of  manhood,  that  the  high 
Imagination  cannot  freely  fly 
Aa  she  woa  wont  of  old  ?  prepare  her  iteeda, 
Paw  up  tfaiost  the  light,  and  do  strangB  daadi 
44*  3Q 


Upon  the  clouds  I   Has  she  not  shown  ui  all  t 

From  the  clear  space  of  ether,  to  the  small 

Breath  of  new  buds  unfolding  7  Fro.,\  the  meaninf 

Of  Jove's  large  eye-brow,  to  the  tender  greening 

Of  April  meadows  ?  Here  her  altar  shone, 

K'en  in  this  isle  ;  and  who  could  paragoo 

The  fervi<l  choir  that  lifled  up  a  noise 

Of  harmony,  to  where  it  aye  will  poiae 

Its  mighty  self  of  convoluting  sound, 

Huge  as  a  planet,  and  Uke  that  roll  round. 

Eternally  around  a  dizzy  void  7 

Ay,  in  those  days  the  Muses  were  nigh  cloy'd 

With  honors ;  nor  had  any  other  care 

Than  to  sing  out  and  soothe  their  wavy  hair 

Could  all  this  be  forgotten  ?   Yes,  a  schism 
Nurtured  by  fop|)ery  and  barbarism. 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land. 
Men  were  thought  wi^  who  could  not  ODdentand 
His  glories:  with  a  puling  infant's  force 
They  sway'd  atiout  upon  a  rocking-liors6. 
And  thought  it  Pegasus.    Ah,  dismal-aoul'd ! 
The  winds  of  Heaven  blew,  the  ocean  roll'd 
Its  gathering  waves — ye  felt  it  not   The  Uot 
Bared  its  eternal  bc»som,  and  the  dew 
Of  summer  night  collected  still  to  moka 
The  moniing  precious :  Beauty  was  awake ! 
Why  were  ye  not  awake  7  But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  know  not  oi\ — were  closely  wed 
To  musty  luus  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  couipoiM  vile :  so  that  ye  taught  a  achool 
Of  dolts  to  8ino<ith,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  fit. 
Till,  like  the  certain  wunds  of  Jacob's  wit. 
Their  vorscR  talliiMl.    Jh^sy  was  the  task: 
A  thoiistiiid  huiidirransmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  Poesy.    Ill-fitted,  impioos  race ! 
That  bliiitphemed  the  bright  Lyiist  to  his  tkce. 
And  did  not  know  it. — no,  they  weiit  about. 
Holding  u  |MN>r,  decrepit  standard  out, 
Mark'd  with  iihwI  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  laig* 
The  name  of  one  Boileau ! 

O  ye  whoM)  chai^ga 
It  is  to  hover  round  our  pleasant  hills ! 
WhoMi  coniiregaled  roajcKly  so  fills 
My  Iwiindly  rt>vcrpnce,  that  I  cannot  trace 
Your  hallow'd  n:imcs,  in  this  unholy  place. 
So  near  those  common  folk ;  did  not  their  shamei 
Aflriglit  you  7  Did  our  old  lamenting  Thames 
Delight  you  !  did  ye  never  cluster  round 
Delicious  Avon,  with  a  mournful  sound. 
And  weep  7  Or  did  yo  wliolly  bid  adieu 
To  regions  where  no  more  the  Uiurel  grewt 
Or  did  yo  stay  to  give  a  welcoming 
To  some  lone  npirils  who  could  proudly  aing 
Their  youth  away,  and  die  7  Twos  even  so: 
But  let  mo  think  away  those  times  of  woe : 
Now  't  is  a  fairer  season ;  yv  have  breathed 
Rich  b(>nedictions  o'er  us ;  ye  have  wreathed 
Fresh  garlands :  for  sweet  music  has  been  heanf 
In  many  places ;  some  has  been  upstirr'd 
From  out  its  crystal  dwelling  in  a  lake. 
By  a  swan's  ebon  bill ;  from  a  thick  brake. 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  mild. 
Bubbles  a  pipe ;  fine  sounds  are  fkiating  wOd 
Abou»  the  earth :  bappjr  ire  y«  and  glad. 
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These  things  are,  doubtlen:  yet  in  truth  we*ve  had 

Strange  thundera  from  tlie  potency  of  song ; 

Mingled  indeed  with  what  u  sweet  and  strong, 

From  nu\jetty :  but  in  clear  truth  the  themes 

Are  ugly  cubs,  the  Poets*  Polyphemcs 

Disturbing  the  grand  sea.    A  drainless  shower 

Of  Ught  is  (Kiesy ;  'tis  the  supreme  of  power; 

Tis  might  hailHiIurob'ring  on  its  own  right  arm. 

The  very  archings  of  her  eyelids  charm 

A  thousand  willing  agents  to  obey. 

And  still  she  governs  with  the  mildest  swoy: 

But  strength  alone  though  of  the  Muses  bom 

Is  like  a  fallen  angel :  trees  uprorn, 

Darkness,  and  worms,  and  shrouds,  and  sepulchrea 

Delight  it ;  (or  it  feeds  U[X)n  the  burrs 

And  thorns  of  life ;  forgetting  the  great  end 

Of  poosy,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 

To  soothe  the  cares,  and  lil\  the  thoughts  of  maiit 


Yet  I  rejoice ;  a  myrtle  fairer  than 

E'er  grew  in  Paphos,  from  the  bitter  weeds 

liAs  its  sweet  head  into  the  air.  and  feeds 

A  silent  space  with  ever-epruuting  green. 

All  tendercst  birds  there  find  a  pleusnnt  screen. 

Creep  through  the  shade  with  jaunty  fluttering, 

Nibble  the  little  cupped  flu  went,  and  sing. 

Then  let  us  clear  away  the  choking  thorns 

From  round  its  gentle  stem ;  let  the  young  fawns, 

Yeaned  in  after^timcs,  when  we  are  flown, 

Find  a  fresh  sward  beneath  it,  overgrown 

With  simple  flowers:  let  there  nothing  be 

More  boisterous  than  a  lover's  bended  knee ; 

Naught  more  ungentle  than  the  placid  look 

Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  dcraed  l)ook ; 

Naught  more  untranquil  than  the  grassy  slopes 

Between  two  hills.    All  Rail,  delightful  ho{)es.' 

As  she  was  wont,  th'  imagination 

Into  most  lovely  labyrinths  will  bo  gone. 

And  they  shall  be  accounted  \ioel  kings 

Who  simply  toll  the  most  henrt-easing  things. 

O  may  the^e  jo}-^  l>e  ripe  belbre  1  die ! 


Will  not  some  say  that  I  presumptuously 

Have  spoken  {  that  from  hastening  disgrace 

Twere  Iwticr  far  to  hide  my  foolish  face/ 

That  whining  boyluKxl  should  with  reverence  bow 

Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach  i  How! 

If  I  do  hide  inyMcIf,  it  sure  shnll  bo 

In  the  very  fane,  the  light  of  Poesy  : 

If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  will  Im?  laid 

Beneath  tlu;  silonce  of  a  })OplHr  shade ; 

And  over  mc  the  grass  shall  be  smooth  shaven; 

And  there  shall  be  a  kind  memorial  graven. 

But  ofT,  Despondence !  miserable  bane ! 

They  should  not  know  thee,  who  athirat  to  gain 

A  noble  end.  are  thirsty  every  hour. 

What  though  I  am  not  wc^althy  in  the  dower 

Of  spanning  wisdom  ;  though  I  do  not  knpw 

The  shifiings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 

Hither  and  ihilhcr  all  the  changing  thoughts 

Of  man;  (hough  no  great  minist'ring  reason  sorts 

Out  the  dark  niyxicries  of  human  souls 

To  clear  conceiving  :  yet  there  ever  rolls 

A  vast  idea  before  me.  and  I  glean 

Therefrom  my  Uberty  ;  thence  too  I*ye 


The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy,    'tis  clear 

As  any  thing  most  true ;  as  that  the  year 

Is  made  of  the  four  seasons — ma ni Jest 

As  a  large  cross,  some  old  cathedral's  crest, 

Lifled  to  tlie  white  clouds.    Thereff>re  shookl  ( 

Be  but  the  esnence  of  deformity, 

A  coward,  did  my  very  eyelids  wink 

At  speaking  out  what  I  have  dared  to  think 

Ah!  rather  let  me  hke  a  madman  run 

Over  some  precipice;  let  the  hot  sun 

Melt  my  Dedulian  wings,  and  drive  me  down 

Convulsed  and  headlong!  Stay!  an  inward  fitmi 

Of  conscience  bids  me  be  more  calm  awhile. 

An  ocean  dim,  sprinkled  with  many  an  isle. 

Spreads  awfully  before  me.    How  much  toil! 

How  many  days!  what  desperate  turmoil! 

Ere  I  can  have  explored  its  wideneases. 

Ah,  what  a  tusk!  upon  my  bended  knees, 

I  could  unsay  thu^ie — no,  impossible 

Impossible ! 


For  sweet  relief  111  dwell 
On  humbler  thoughts,  and  let  this  strange 
Begun  in  gentleness  die  so  away. 
E'en  now  all  tumult  from  my  bcwom  fades: 
I  turn  full-hearted  to  the  friendly  aids 
That  smooth  the  path  of  honor;  brotherhood. 
And  friendliness,  the  nurse  of  mutual  good. 
The  hearty  grasp  that  nentls  a  plca»nnt  nonnet 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upim  it ; 
The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming  out 
And  when  they're  come,  the  very  pleat^'uit  nwt 
The  mewage  certain  to  l>e  done  to-morn)V\. 
Tis  perha|M  as  well  that  it  sh(»uld  be  to  Imrrow 
Some  precious  b(X>k  fn)m  out  itit  »nug  retreat. 
To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  6hall  meet. 
S<;aree  can  I  scribble  ou  ;  (J>r  lovely  aire 
Are  fluttering  n)und  the  nnm  like  doves  in  pairs 
Many  delights  of  that  glad  day  recalling. 
When  lirst  my  scnpcs  caught  their  lender  falling. 
And  with  tlu*se  airs  come  ibrnis  of  elcg.ince 
Stooping  tlicir  shoulders  o'er  a  horse's  prance, 
Carelesw,  and  graiul — fingers  wft  and  round 
Parting  luxuriant  curls; — and  the  swiA  bound 
Of  Bacchus  from  his  chariot,  when  his  eye 
Made  Ariadne's  cheek  \oi)k  hlushingly. 
Thus  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portibUo. 


Things  such  es  these  are  ever  harbingers 
To  trains  of  peaceful  images :  the  stire 
Of  a  swan's  neck  unseen  among  the  nislies. 
A  linnet  starting  all  about  the  bushes : 
A  butterfly,  with  golden  wings  bmad-pnrted, 
Nestling  a  roM*,  convulsed  as  though  it  smarted 
With  over-pleasure — many,  many  more. 
Might  1  indulge  at  large  in  all  my  store 
Of  luxuries :  yet  I  must  not  forget 
Sleep,  quiet  with  his  poppy  coronet : 
For  what  there  may  be  worthy  in  these  rhymef 
I  partly  owe  to  him :  and  thus,  the  chimei 
Of  friendly  voices  had  just  given  place 
I'o  as  sweet  a  silence,  when  I  *gan  retrace 
The  pleasant  day.  upon  a  conch  at  ease. 
It  was  a  poet'i  house  who  keeps  the  keyi 
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-e's  temple. — Round  about  were  hung 

>us  features  of  the  benls  who  sung 

ges— i-old  and  sacred  busts 

each  other.     Happy  he  who  trusts 

•"uturity  liis  darling  fame  ! 

c  were  fauiui  and  tsityn  taking  aiio 

ig  apples  with  a  frisky  leap, 

ling  ftngen  *inid  a  Iu«cious  heap 

uves.     Then  there  rose  to  view  a  fane 

iiurhle,  and  thereto  a  train 

M  approaching  fuirly  o'er  the  sward : 

lest,  holding  her  white  hand  toward 

\iiz  HunrJM? :  two  slKteni  Hweet 

icir  graceful  figures  till  they  meet 

rippings  oi'  a  little  child  : 

arc  lunriiig,  eagerly,  the  wild 

icjuidiiy  uf  dewy  pi)>ing. 

jilicr  picture,  nymptis  are  wi|>ing 

[Iv  Diana's  timorous  limlw; — 

lawny  ninnile  dabbling  swims 

Ii'h  e(l;!c.  and  kcei»s  a  gentle  motion 

oilmidiiig  cr\'Htal :  as  when  ocean 

Inily  iia  broud  swelling  smoothness  o'er 

iiargc,  and  Ixilunces  once  more 

III  wc(tdi<;  ihut  now  unmhent  by  (bam, 

xmt  llicir  undulating  home. 

iioek  hcud  was  there  half  smiling  down 

( ;  just  us  though  the  earnest  frown 

iinkini;  had  that  moment  gone 

icr  brow,  and  Iclt  her  all  alone. 

'cd*9  loo,  with  anxious,  pitying  eyes, 
hvays  li^lel^d  to  the  Mglis 
uicil  v\orld;  and  Kosciusko's,  worn 
sjiiflcmncc — mightily  (brlorn. 

)«it-slcpping  from  the  shady  green, 

le  sii^ht  of  Ijaiira ;  nor  C4in  wean 

i-om  her  sweet  lace.     M(*>l  huppy  they! 

hem  was  .seen  u  frt^e  display 

'ud  wings,  and  fmin  between  them  shone 

>f  l*o<'sy  :  inMii  oil"  her  throne 

tok'd  things  ihal  I  scarce  could  toll, 

wensc  of  where  I  wsls  might  well 

p  aloof:  but  more  than  that  there  come 

tier  thought  t<»  nourish  up  the  (lame 

'  breast ;  so  that  the  moniing  light 

nie  c\en  fniin  a  sleepless  night; 

nwe  refrohM,  and  glad,  and  gay, 

to  Ix'gin  tiial  very  day 

'8 ;  and  howsoever  they  \ie  done, 

mi  us  a  lather  does  his  sou. 


SONNET& 


TO  MV  BROTHER  GEORaK. 


wonders  1  this  day  have  seen : 
I.  wlurn  first  he  kist  away  the  tean 
\'i\  the  oyvH  of  Mom; — the  laurelfd  peers 
the  fcnihcry  gold  of  evening  lean; — 
1  with  its  \:uiiness,  its  blue  green, 
,  its  nxks.  its  caves,  its  hopes,  its  fean, — 
>  mysterious,  which  whoso  hears 
L  ou  what  will  be,  and  what  has  been. 


£*en  now,  dear  George,  while  this  for  you  I  wrilA 
Cyntliia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping 

So  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night, 
And  she  her  half-discover'd  revels  keeping. 

But  what,  without  the  social  thought  of  thee. 

Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  sea  7 


TO 


Had  I  a  man  s  fair  form,  then  might  my  sighs 
Be  echoed  swiftly  through  that  ivory  shell 
Thine  ear,  and  lind  thy  gentle  heart;  so  well 

Would  |)a&sion  arm  me  for  the  enterprise : 

But  ah !  1  am  no  knight  w  hose  (beman  dies ; 
jNo  cuirass  glistens  on  my  bosom's  swell ; 
I  am  no  ha[>py  shepherd  of  the  dell 

Whose  lips  have  trembled  with  a  maiden's  eyes. 

Yet  must  I  dote  u{Km  thee,— call  thee  sweet. 
Sweeter  by  far  than  llybla's  honey *d  ruses 
When  steep'd  in  dew  rich  to  intoxication. 

Ah!  1  will  taste  that  dew,  for  me  'tis  meet, 
And  when  the  moon  her  pallid  face  discloses^ 
1  '11  gather  some  by  sjtells,  and  incantation. 


WRITTEN  ON  TIIK  DAT  THAT  MR.  LEIGH  HUNT 

PRISON. 

What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  (latter*d  state. 

Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  pristm,  yet  has  he 

in  his  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 
As  the  sky-searching  lork.  and  as  elate. 
Minion  of  grandeur !  think  you  ho  did  wait  7 

Think  you  he  naught  but  prison-walls  did  see» 

Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  uniiiru'dst  the  key? 
Ah,  no!  ihr  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate! 
In  S{M?nser's  halls  he  si  ray 'd,  and  bowers  fair. 

Culling  enchanted  (lowers ;  and  he  (lew 
With  during  Milton  thnnigh  the  (ields  of  air; 

To  regions  of  his  own,  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  (lights.     Who  shall  his  fame  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crewt 


How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time! 

A  few  of  them  have  ever  been  the  fuod 

Of  my  delighted  (lincy. — I  could  brood 
Over  their  beauties,  earthly,  or  sublime : 
And  oden,  when  I  sit  me  down  to  rhyme. 

These  will  in  throngs  l)eii>ro  my  mind  intrude  i 

But  no  contusion,  no  disturlmnce  rude 
Do  they  occasion  ;  't  is  a  pleasing  chime. 
So  the  unnumber'd  sounds  that  evening  store ; 

The  songs  of  bird^^r-the  w  hisp'ring  of  the  lesTei 
The  voice  of  waters — the  great  bell  that  heavee 

With  solemn  sound,  and  thousand  others 
That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves. 

Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 


TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SENT  ME  SOME  lOfBI. 

As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields, 

What  time  the  skylark  shiikes  the  tremtilooa  dtw 
From  his  lush  clover  covert : — when  anew 

Adventuiuus  knights  take  up  their  dinted  ihitUii 
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I  nw  the  sweetest  flower  wild  natare  yieldi, 

A  fresh-blown  musk-rose;  *twas  the  dnt  that  threw 
Its  sweets  upon  the  summer:  graceful  it  grew 

As  is  the  wand  that  queen  Titania  wields. 

And,  as  I  feasted  on  its  fragrancy, 

I  thought  the  gnrden-roso  it  fiir  excellM ; 

But  when,  O  Wells !  thy  roses  come  to  me. 
My  sense  with  their  deltciousness  was  spoU'd : 

SoA  voices  had  they,  that  with  tender  plea 

Whisper'd  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  friendlinesi 
unquell'd. 


TO  o.  A.  w. 

Nymph  of  the  downward  smile,  and  sidelcmg  glance! 

In  what  diviner  moments  of  the  day 

Art  thou  most  lovely  ?  when  gone  far  astray 
Into  the  labyrinihs  of  sweet  utterance  f 
Or  when  serenely  wnndVing  in  a  trance 

Of  sober  thought  ?  Or  when  starting  away, 

With  carelew  rulw  to  meet  the  momii|g  ray. 
Thou  sparest  the  flowore  in  thy  mazy  dance  7 
Haply  His  when  tliy  ruby  lips  part  sweetly, 

And  so  remain,  because  thou  Iistene(<t : 
But  thou  to  please  wort  nurtured  eo  completely 

That  I  can  never  tell  what  iiiood  is  best. 
I  shall  as  soon  pronounce  which  Grace  more  neatly 

Trips  it  before  Apollo  than  the  rest. 


O  SoLiTiTDE '  if  I  must  >vith  thee  dwell. 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings :  climb  with  me  the  steep, — 

Nature's  observatory — whence  the  dell. 

Its  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell. 
May  seem  a  span ,-  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
*Mongst  boughs  povilion'd,  where  the  deer's  swifl 
leap, 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  (()x-glovc  bell. 

But  though  I  Ml  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee, 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  rcHncd, 
Is  my  souPb  pleasure;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  hnntan-kind. 
When  to  tliy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 


TO  MY  BROTHERS. 

Small,  busy  flames  play  through  the  fresh-laid  coals. 

And  their  faint  cracklings  o'er  our  silence  creep 

Like  whispers  of  the  household  gods  tliat  keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 
And  while,  for  rhymes,  I  search  around  the  poles. 

Your  eyes  are  tix'd,  as  in  poetic  sleep. 

Upon  the  lore  so  voluble  and  deep, 
That  aye  at  ihll  of  night  our  care  condoles. 
This  is  your  birih-day,  Tom,  and  I  rejoice 

That  thus  it  iMisses  smoothly,  quietly. 
Many  such  eves  of  gently  uhisp'ring  noise 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world's  true  joys, — ere  the  great  Voice, 

From  its  fair  face  shall  bid  our  spirits  fly. 

November  18«  1816 


Keen  fltfol  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  then 

Among  the  bushes,  half  leafless  and  dry ; 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  tky. 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  fix>t  to  fkre. 
Yet  feel  I  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air. 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily. 

Or  of  tliose  silver  lamps  that  bum  on  high, 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleaaant  lair: 
For  I  am  brimful  of  the  friendliness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  I  Imve  found ; 
Of  fiiir-hair'd  Milton's  eloquent  diatresa. 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lycid*  drown'd; 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light-green  dreas. 

And  faithful  Petrarch  gloriously  crown'd. 


To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  pnycr 

Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  flrmamenL 

Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  coDtenfc 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  graKS,  and  reads  a  debonair 

And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languiahment  f 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notc^  oi'  Philomel^ — an  eye 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's^bright  career. 
He  mourns  that  day  sti  soon  has  glided  by : 

£Vn  like  the  (ia.«!Mage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  fulls  tlirough  the  clear  ether  silently 


ON  FIRST  LOOKIVO  INTO  CHAPMAN's  HOVER 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  g<i(Nlly  stales  and  kingdoms  fcen; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Whi<'h  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
OA  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  dec|>-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesnt: 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  ond  bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  sonic  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken , 
Or  like  stout  Cortcz  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise— 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


ON  LEAVING  SOME  FRIENDS  AT  AS  EARLY  BOtR 


Give  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean 

On  hcap'd-up  flowers,  in  regioiui  clear,  and  £u\ 
Bring  me  a  tablet  whiter  than  a  star, 

Or  hand  of  hymning  angel,  when  't  is  seen 

The  silver  strings  of  heavenly  Imrp  atv^een: 
And  let  there  glide  by  many  a  pearly  car. 
Pink  robes,  and  }^^^\y  hair,  arxl  diamond  jar. 

And  half-disco ver'd  wings,  and  glances  keen. 

The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  emn. 

And  as  it  reaches  each  delicio«tt  ending, 

^  f     Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tons. 

And  full  of  many  wonders  of  the  spheres  t 
For  what  a  height  my  spirit  is  contendiiv! 
Til  not  oontcat  so  iooq  to  be  alone. 
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ADDRiaSKD  TO  HATDON. 

HiOH-MiNDEDKEiS,  •  jealouiy  for  food, 

A  loving-kindness  (or  the  great  man's  fiunOt 
Dwells  here  and  there  with  people  of  no  Daina» 

In  noisome  alley,  and  in  pathless  wood : 

And  where  we  think  the  truth  least  andorstood. 
Oft  may  be  found  a  **  singleness  of  aim,*' 
That  ought  to  frighten  into  hooded  shame 

A  money-mong'ring,  pitiable  brood. 

How  glorious  this  afllection  for  the  cause 
Of  stedfast  genius,  toiling  gallantly ! 

What  when  a  stout  unbending  champion  awes 
Envy,  and  malice  to  their  native  sty  7 

Unnumber'd  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause. 
Proud  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eye. 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  SAME. 

Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning : 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake. 
Who  on  llolvcllyn'fl  sunimit,  wide  awake. 

Catches  his  freshness  from  ArchangeFs  wing : 

He  of  the  ruse,  the  violet,  the  spring. 

The  social  sraiic,  the  rhnin  for  Freedom's  snke: 
And  lo!  wiio«o  stcUfn^tnesfl  would  never  take 

A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael's  whispering. 

And  other  spiritM  there  arc>  standing  apart 
Upon  the  ffirehcad  of  the  age  to  come  ; 

These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart, 
And  other  pulxes.     Hear  ye  not  the  hum 

Of  mighty  workings  ? 

Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 


It  tells  me  too,  that  on  a  happy  day. 

When  some  good  spirit  walks  upon  the  earth. 
Thy  name  with  Alfred's,  and  the  great  of  yon 
Gently  commingling,  gives  tremendous  birth 
To  a  loud  hymn,  that  sounds  far,  far  away 
To  whore  the  great  God  lives  for  evermore. 


Happy  is  England !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woo<Js  with  high  romances  blent: 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feci  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 
And  half  forget  wh:it  world  or  worldling  meant 
Happy  is  Englnnd,  sweet  hrr  artless  daughters; 

Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me, 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging  t 

Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  smgin^ 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  vmen. 


ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

TiiK  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead : 

That  is  the  Grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun. 

He  rests  at  cnitc  t>oneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost. 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

December  30,  1816. 


THE  HUMAN  SEASONS. 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  jrear ; 

lliere  are  four  sesisons  in  the  mind  of  niant 

He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 

He  has  his  Summ(>r,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  Urrgi 

To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven :  quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  winga 

He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 

On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 


TO  KOSCIUSKO. 

Good  Kosciusko !  thy  great  name  alone 

Is  a  full  harvest  whence  to  reap  high  feeling ; 

It  comes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  pealing 
Of  the  wide  spheres — an  everlasting  tone. 
And  now  it  tells  me,  that  in  worlds  unknown. 

The  names  of  heroea  burst  from  clouds  concealing. 

And  changed  to  harmonies,  for  ever  stealing 
Through  cloudlets  blue,  and  rotmd  each  lilver  throne. 


ON  A  PICTURE  OF  LEANDER. 

Come  hither,  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 
Down-looking  aye,  and  uith  a  chasten'd  light 
Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eyelids  white. 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hands  joined  be. 
As  if  so  gentle  that  ye  could  not  see, 
Untouch'd,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright. 
Sinking  awuy  to  hm  young  spirit's  night. 
Sinking  bewilder'd  'mid  the  dreary  sea : 
"Tis  young  Lcandcr  toiling  to  his  death ; 
Nigh  swooning,  ho  doth  purse  his  woury  lips 
For  Hero's  cheek,  and  smiles  against  her  ■mile. 
O  horrid  dream !  see  how  his  body  dips 
Dead-heavy ;  arms  and  shouldera  gleam  awhile : 
He's  gone;  up  bubbles  all  bis  amorous  breath! 


TO  AIIJM.ROCK. 


HcAKKEN,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyramid ! 
Give  answer  from  thy  voice,  the  sea-fowl's 
When  were  thy  shoulders  maniled  in  huge 
When,  from  the  sun,  was  thy  broad  forehead 
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How  lung  18*1  since  tho  mighty  power  bid 

Thoe  heave  to  airy  iileep  from  (ktlioiii  dreAim  f 

Sleep  ill  ihe  lap  ol'  thunder  or  suiitioanw. 

Or  wlitiii  gray  cloiidn  are  thy  cold  cover-lid  ? 

Thou  onswcrat  not,  Ibr  thou  art  dead  asleep ! 

Thy  lile  a  but  two  dead  eteniitioK — 

The  bst  in  air,  tho  fbnner  in  the  deep ; 

Fint  with  the  whaU>«,  lout  with  the  cagle^kiee^ 

Drown'd  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  theeiteep, 

Another  caiuiot  uake  thy  giant  size. 


EPISTLES. 


Amonf  the  rest  a  uliephcnl  ftlmugh  but  yoang 
Yvt  liarinoil  tu  lii«<  pi{H')  with  nil  the  skill 
His  few  yucrcs  could.  bc|!aii  tc»  fit  liin  qtiill. 

Britannia's  PattoraU. —Browum. 


TO  GEORGE  FELTON  HATHEW. 

SwEKT  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong, 

And  doubly  sweet  a  brothcrhtKKl  in  song ; 

Nor  can  remembrance,  Miiihew  !  bring  fo  view 

A  late  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  true 

Than  that  in  which  the  brother  |K>ets  joy'd. 

Who,  with  combined  powers,  their  wit  employ*d 

To  raise  a  tro(thy  to  the  drama's  muses. 

The  thought  of  this  ?reat  partnership  difTuset 

Over  the  genius-luving  heart,  a  feeling 

Of  all  that 's  liigh.  and  great,  aiul  good,  and  healing. 

Too  partial  friend !  iiun  would  1  Ibllow  thee 

Past  each  horizon  of  fine  poesy ; 

Fain  would  I  echo  back  each  pleasant  note 

As  o*cr  Sicilian  seas,  clear  unihenis  float 

*JVlong  the  light*«'kiniming  gondolas  far  parted. 

Just  when  the  sun  his  farewell  t)cam  has  darted : 

But  'tis  impossible  ;  liir  ditferenl  cares 

Beckon  nic  sternly  from  soft  "  Lj'dian  airs," 

And  hold  my  fiiculties  so  long  in  thrall, 

That  I  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  at  all 

I  shall  again  see  Phcrbus  in  the  morning; 

Or  flush'd  Aurora  in  the  roseate  dawning; 

Or  a  while  ISaiad  in  a  ripplin:;  stream; 

Or  a  rapt  seraph  in  a  m(M)nlight  l)eain ; 

Or  again  witness  what  with  tliee  1  've  seen. 

The  dew  by  fairy  feet  swept  fnim  the  green. 

After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jubilee 

Which  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see : 

When  bright  processions  t(M>k  their  airy  march 

Beneath  the  curved  moon's  triumphal  arch. 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment  give 

To  the  coy  muse,  with  me  she  would  not  live 

In  this  dark  city,  nor  would  condescend 

'Mid  contradictions  her  delights  to  lend. 

Should  o*er  the  tine-eyed  maid  to  me  be  kind, 

Ah  !  surely  it  must  be  whene'er  I  find 

Some  flowery  spot,  sc(|ueaier'd,  wild,  romantic, 

That  oflen  nnist  have  seen  a  {xiet  frantic ; 

Where  oaks,  that  erst  tho  Druid  knew,  are  growing. 

And  flowers,  tho  glory  of  one  day,  are  blowing ; 

Where  the  dark-leavcd  laburnum's  drooping  clusters 

Reflect  athwart  the  stream  their  yellow  lustres. 


And  intertwined  the  cassia's  arms  untie. 
With  its  own  drooping  buds,  but  very  while. 
Where  on  one  side  arc  covert  braiicliea  hong, 
'Mong  which  the  nightingales  have  always 
In  leafy  quiet ;  where  to  pry,  aloof 
At  ween  the  pillars  of  the  sylvan  ruoC 
Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were 
And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip  bells  waaw 
There  must  be  loo  a  ruin  dark,  and  gloomy. 
To  say,  **  Joy  not  too  much  in  all  tliat's  blooiqr" 

Yet  this  is  vain — O  Mathew !  lend  thy  aid 
To  find  a  place  where  I  may  greet  the  maid- 
Where  we  may  hofi  huniaiiiiy  )>ut  on. 
And  sit,  and  rhyme,  and  ihiuk  on  (.Miattertoo ; 
AimI  that  wurin-liearlcd  ^^liaket<I>ea^e  H*nt  tomeeCh 
Four  luurcli'd  spirits,  hea\r-iiward  to  entreat  hiia 
With  reverence  would  we  s^-kcak  of  ail  the  ssfi 
Who  have  left  fireaks  of  light  athwart  their 
And  thou  hhouldst  inonilizc  on  Milton's  blmdnefl^ 
And  mouni  lite  fearful  dearth  of  human  kiodofa 
To  thosi*  who  strove  with  the  bright  golden  wipf 
Of  genius,  to  flap  away  each  fating 
Thrown  by  ihe  pitiless  world.     Wo  next  ooiddld 
Of  those  who  in  the  cause  of  freedom  fell ; 
Of  our  own  Alfred,  of  Helvetian  Tell ; 
Of  him  whoso  name  lo  e\er\-  heart's  a  solace. 
High-minded  and  nnljcnding  William  Wallace 
While  to  the  rugged  north  our  musing  turns 
We  well  might  drop  a  tear  for  him,  and  Bums. 
Felton !  without  incitements  such  as  these. 
How  vain  for  me  the  niggard  Muse  to  tease ! 
For  thee,  she  will  thy  everj*  dwelling  grace. 
And  make  "a  sunshine  in  a  slmdy  place:" 
For  thou  wast  ouv.o  a  floweret  blooming  wild. 
Close  to  the  source,  bright,  pure,  and  uitdeliled. 
Whence  gu^h  the  streams  of  song:  in  happy  bam 
Came  chaste  I>iana  from  her  shady  bower. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  from  the  east  uprising ; 
And,  as  for  him  some  gift  she  was  devising, 
Ik'hold  theci^  phick'd  thee,  cost  thee  in  the 
To  meet  her  glorious  brother's  greeting  bcaiiL 
I  marvel  much  that  ihou  host  never  told 
IIow,  from  a  flower,  into  a  fish  of  gold 
Apollo  changed  thee  :  how  thou  next  didst 
A  Mack-eyed  swan  u{ion  the  widening  stream; 
And  when  thou  fintt  didst  in  that  mirror  trace 
The  placid  features  of  a  human  face : 
That  thou  hast  never  told  thy  travels  strangei 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  mazy  range 
O'er  pebbly  cryi«tal,  and  o'er  golden  sands ; 
Kissing  thy  daily  food  from  Naiad's  pearly  hands 

NowembeTt  1815. 


TO  M  T  BROTHER  GEORGE. 

Fi7LL  many  >  dreary  hour  have  I  pott. 
My  brain  bewilder'd,  and  my  mind  o*c 
With  heaviness ;  in  seasons  when  Fve  thought 
No  sphery  strains  by  nie  could  e*er  be  caoghl 
From  the  blue  dome,  though  I  to  dimneM  gav 
On  the  far  depth  where  sheeted  lightning  playa* 
Or,  on  the  wavy  grass  ouistretch*d  supinely. 
Pry  'mong  the  stan,  to  strive  lo  ihink  divinely  > 
That  1  should  never  hear  Apollo's  nog. 
Though  featheiy  clouda  were  floatinf  all 
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pie  west,  and,  t\v'0  bright  streaki  between, 
len  lyre  itself  were  dimly  seen : 

■till  murmur  of  the  hoiioy-heo 
ever  temvh  a  rural  mng  to  me : 

bright  glance  from  beauty's  eyelids  slanting 
ever  make  a  lay  of  mine  enchanting* 
I  my  breast  with  ardor  to  unfold 
e  of  love  and  arras  in  time  of  old. 


3  arc  times,  when  tlioso  that  love  the  bay, 
all  wirroHitig  far,  far  away; 
ri  plow  ronieit  on  them,  naught  they  see 
.  earth,  or  air.  btit  Poesy. 
vn  said,  doar  (f(H>rcro,  and  true  I  hold  it, 
rhtly  S|M»nwr  lo  I  JU-rtus  told  it), 
en  a  Po<u  is  in  surh  a  trance, 
KC09  wliito  counters  paw  and  prance, 
'n  of  LMiy  kriightM,  in  gay  ap;Nirel, 
mch  oihor  till  in  playful  quarrel; 
It  wo.  icnorautly.  Khert-lighiuiiig  call, 
ifl  <)()eninj;  of  their  wide  |iortul, 
e  briiiht  wanlor  blows  Ium  trum{)et  clear, 
mes  roncli  naught  on  earth  but  poet's  ear. 
ese  encliantod  [lortald  o)H'n  wide, 
ugh  the  liiiht  iho  horsouieu  &wif\ly  glide 
t's  eye  can  reach  thtwe  gohlen  halU, 
V  the  i']or\'  of  their  IcmIivuId: 
lies  fair,  that  in  the  distance  seem 
e  silv'riuir  of  a  seraph's  dream  ; 
h  brimm'd  iroliletn,  that  iucesftaut  run, 
bright  s|iois  that  uiove  alxjut  the  sun : 
n  iiphf'Ui.  the  wine  from  each  bright  jar 
th  the  lustre  of  a  i'alhng  <>:ar. 
er  off.  are  diti:ly  seen  their  lx>wers, 
I  no  UKirtal  eye  can  reach  the  flowers ; 
ri^ht  juijit,  for  well  A|v>Ilo  knows 
make  tin*  Poet  (jnarrel  with  tluj  rose. 
I  reveal'd  fn»:n  fliat  far  m'uI  of  blisses, 
rar  (itniilairis'  inlercliauciiig  ki.<vscs, 
'ully  d«'s<rrnilinir,  liuhl  and  thin, 
3r  stHMiks  acn>s>  a  dol|»hiu'K  fui, 
u[»-^winnneih  fnun  the  vor,i\  caves, 
tfi  with  half  his  tail  alio\c  the  waves. 

>nderM  jsfranjie  he  see«»,  and  many  more. 

md  is  [ireLMiant  with  jjoelic  lore: 

*■  UjMin  an  evcniiiix  ranihle  fare 

head  to  llie  s<)«»;hint:  breezes  horo, 

'  Mauiiht  see  hnl  the  dark,  ^ilfut  blue, 

LNdi:ini«iri(i<<  irrniijjintr  thnnich  and  through? 

y  nnK)n.  wIh.-ii  in  the  wa\ine>« 

*l  rlfiuda  sh(!  does  her  In^auly  dress, 

iy  \»-n'i-<  hi'jher  up.  ami  higher, 

.«*<'f  liun  in  liohday  attired 

nnuli  lu.trv  would  start  into  his  sight — 

Iru's.  and  ni^slerics  of  night  : 

Id  I  e\»'r  see  them,  I  will  tell  you 

*  .'Ui  nreds  must  with  amazement  sjhiU  you. 

"■  the  livinir  pleasures  of  the  herd: 
r  fiir  [XKferity's  award. 
8  h<>  murmur  with  his  latest  breath, 
pmud  eye  liMikr*  thniugh  the  fdm  of  death? 
ough  I  leave  this  didl,  and  earthly  mould, 
my  spirit  lofty  converse  hold 


With  aflor-timea. — ^The  patriot  shall  feel 

My  stem  alarum,  and  unsheath  his  steel ; 

Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  numliers. 

To  startle  princes  from  their  eusy  slumbers. 

The  sage  will  min^rle  with  each  moral  theme 

My  hup})y  thoughts  tK'riteniious :  he  will  teem 

With  lofly  p^'ritMls  when  my  verses  (ire  him. 

And  then  I  '11  sloop  fn)ni  heaven  to  inspire  liira. 

Lays  have  I  \o(i  of  such  a  dear  delight 

That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal-night 

Gay  villagers,  upon  a  morn  of  May, 

When  they  ha\o  tired  their  gentle  limbs  with  play 

And  fbrm'd  a  snowy  circle  on  the  gnim. 

And  placed  in  midst  of  all  thai  lovely  lass 

Who  chosen  is  their  queen, — with'her  fine  head, 

Crown'd  with  How  ere  purple,  white,  and  red: 

For  there  the  lily,  and  the  musk-ruse,  sighing. 

Arc  enddems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dynig : 

Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  lelt  trouble, 

A  bunch  of  violets  lull-blown,  and  double. 

Serenely  sleep : — she  from  a  casket  takes 

A  little  book, — and  then  a  joy  awakes 

Aliout  each  youthfid  heart, — with  stifled  cries. 

And  rubbing  of  white  hands,  and  simrkling  eyes* 

For  she 's  to  read  a  tule  of  ho|)eti,  and  fcara ; 

One  that  I  fosler'd  in  my  youthful  years: 

The  pearls,  thai  on  each  glistening  circlet  sleep, 

Gush  ever  and  anon  with  silent  creep. 

Lured  by  the  innocent  dim|>les.     To  sweet  rest 

Shall  the  dear  balie,  ufxm  its  mother's  breast. 

Be  lull'd  with  sonus  of  mine.     Fair  world,  adieu! 

Thy  dales  and  bills  are  liiding  frum  my  view : 

Swiftly  I  mount.  u(x>n  wide-spreading  pinions. 

Fur  from  the  narrow  Isiiinds  of  thy  dominions. 

Full  joy  1  Irel.  while  thus  I  cleave  the  air. 

That  my  soft  verse  will  charm  thy  daughlem  fair. 

And  wann  thy  sous!"  .\h,  my  dear  friend  and  brother 

Could  I,  at  once,  luy  luud  ambition  smother. 

For  tasting  joys  like  these,  sure  I  should  be 

Happier,  and  dearer  to  society. 

At  times,  'tis  true,  I've  lelt  relief  from  pain 

When  Mime  bright  thought  has  darted  through  nijr 

Imiin: 
Through  all  that  day  I  've  felt  a  greater  pleasure 
Thun  if  I  hud  brought  to  light  a  hidden  treasure. 
As  to  my  sonnets,  though  none  else  should  heed  them 
I  fv.v\  delighted,  still,  that  you  should  read  them. 
Of  lute,  tiN),  I  have  h:id  much  calm  enjoyment, 
Stretch'd  on  the  g^l^s  at  iny  hest-hived  employment 
Of  scribbling  lines  i(>r  you.     The^e  things  1  thought 
While,  in  my  face  the  freshest  breeze  I  caught 
K'en  now,  1  urn  pillow 'd  on  a  bed  of  flowers. 
That  cn>wns  a  lolly  clilf,  v\hich  proudly  towers 
Alx>ve  the  ocean  waxes.     The  stalks,  and  bladei^ 
Ch(*quer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shades. 
On  one  side  is  u  lield  of  dnmping  oats, 
I'hrough  uhich  the  |M>ppics  show  their  scarlet  ooftt% 
So  |K'rt  and  usi>lei>s,  that  they  bring  to  mind 
The  scarlet  coats  that  |x»ter  human-kind. 
And  on  the  othei'  side,  outspread,  is  seen 
Ocean's  blue  montle,  sireak'd  with  purple  and  greeOi 
Now  'tis  I  see  a  canvass'd  shi|K  and  now 
Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her  prow; 
I  see  the  lark  dow  ii-dmpping  to  his  nest, 
And  the  broad-wing'd  8<>a-gull  never  at  rest; 
For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  (iraihers  fre6b 
llis  br^t  is  dancing  on  the  restless  sea. 
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Now  1  direct  ray  eyes  into  the  West, 
Which  at  this  moment  is  in  sunbeams  drest : 
Why  westward  turn  7  *T  was  but  lo  say  adieu ! 
Twos  but  10  kiss  my  hand,  door  George,  lo  you! 
August,  1816. 


TO  CHARLES  OOWDEIf  CLARKK. 

Orr  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frowning. 
And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white  siiadow  crown- 
ing; 
He  slants  bin  neck  beneath  the  waters  bright 
So  silently,  it  seems  a  beam  of  light 
Come  from  the  galaxy  :  anon  he  sports, — 
With  outspread  wingv  the  Naiad  Zephyr  courts, 
Or  ruffles  all  the  surtiicc  of  the  lake 
In  striving  from  i\s  cr^'Mal  (uco  (o  take 
Some  diamond  water-4]n)p6,  and  them  to  treasure 
In  milky  netit,  and  sip  them  oif  at  leisure. 
But  not  a  moment  can  he  there  injure  them. 
Nor  to  such  downy  rest  can  he  allure  them ; 
For  down  they  rush  as  though  they  would  be  free, 
And  drr>p  like  hount  into  otcmiiy. 
Just  like  that  bird  am  1  in  loss  of  time. 
Whene'er  1  venture  on  the  ntream  of  rliyme ; 
With  sliatter'd  Iwai,  o,ir  snapt,  and  canvas  rent, 
I  slowly  sail,  scarce  knowing  my  intent ; 
Still  scooping  up  the  water  with  my  fmgers. 
In  which  a  trembling  diamond  never  lingers. 

By  this,  friend  Charles,  yon  may  full  plainly  see 
Why  I  have  never  pcim'd  a  line  lo  thee : 
Because  my  thoughts  were  nnver  free,  and  clear, 
And  little  fit  to  please  a  clufwic  ear ; 
Because  my  wine  was  of  too  poor  a  savor 
For  one  whose  palate  gladdens  in  the  flavor 
Of  sparkling  Helicon  .■ — small  good  it  were 
To  take  him  to  a  desert  rude  and  bare, 
Who  had  on  Bnio^'s  shore  reclined  at  case. 
While  Tasso's  page  was  floating  in  a  breeze 
That  gave  sofl  music  from  Armida's  bowers. 
Mingled  with  fragrance  from  her  rarest  flowers: 
Small  good  to  one  who  had  by  Mulla's  stream 
Fondled  the  maidens  with  the  breasts  of  cream ; 
Who  had  beheld  Belphtrbe  in  a  brook. 
And  lovely  Una  in  a  leafy  nook, 
And  Archimago  leanini;  o'er  his  book : 
Who  had  of  all  that 's  sweet,  tasted,  and  seen. 
From  silv'ry  ripple,  np  to  beoufy's  queen; 
From  the  seqnester'd  haunts  of  gay  'J'itania, 
To  the  blue  dwelling  of  divine  Urania: 
One,  who,  of  late  had  in'en  sweet  forest  walki 
With  him  who  elegantly  eliais  and  talks — 
The  wrong'd  Libertas — who  has  told  you  stories 
Of  laurel  chaplets,  and  Apollo's*  glories; 
Of  troops  chivalrous  prancing  through  a  city. 
And  tearful  ladies,  made  for  love  and  pity : 
With  many  else  which  I  have  never  known. 
Thus  have  I  thought ;  and  days  ontdays  have  flown 
Slowly,  or  rapidly — unwilling  still 
For  you  to  try  my  dull,  unlearned  quill. 
Nor  should  I  now,  but  that  I  've  known  you  long ; 
That  you  first  taught  me  all  the  sweets  of  song : 
The  grand,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free,  the  fuie ; 
What  iweiril  with  pathos,  and  what  right  divine  t 


Siienserian  vowels  that  elope  with  east. 
And  fkwt  along  like  binls  o'er  summer  u 
Mil  Ionian  storms,  and  more.  Miltonimn 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  love's  fiur  i 

ness. 
Wlio  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loaidly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly  f 
Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode. 
Growing,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  its  loed  ? 
Who  let  me  taste  that  more  tluin  cordial  drai^ 
The  sharp,  the  rapier-pointed  epigram  f 
Show'd  me  that  e|Mc  was  of  all  the  king. 
Round,  vast,  and  spanning  all,  like  Saturn's  DQgt 
You  too  upheld  the  veil  from  Clio's  beauty. 
And  pointed  out  the  iMlrioi's  stem  duty ; 
The  might  of  Alfred,  and  the  shatl  of  Tell; 
The  hand  of  BrntuH,  that  so  grandly  fell 
Upon  a  tyront'H  head.     Ah !  hod  1  never  seen. 
Or  known  your  kindness,  what  might  I  have  baoit 
What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  yean, 
Berefl  of  ail  that  now  my  lite  endears  t 
And  can  1  e'er  these  U'ueflts  forget  ? 
And  can  I  e'er  repay  the  friendly  debt  ? 
No,  doubly  no ; — yet  should  thet^e  rhymings 
I  shall  roll  on  the  grass  with  twofold  ease ; 
For  1  liave  long  time  been  my  liincy  feedir^ 
With  hopes  tliat  you  would  one  day  think  lite 
Of  my  rough  verves  not  an  hour  mi^pent ; 
Should  it  e'er  be  t»o,  what  a  rich  content ! 
Some  weeks  have  }Kisd*d  since  last  1  saw  the  ijini 
In  lucent  Thames  reflecied . — warm  desires 
To  see  the  aun  o'er-|>eep  the  eastern  dimness. 
And  morinng-fihadows  streaking  into  slimness 
Across  the  lawny  fields,  and  pebbly  water; 
To  mark  the  time  as  they  grow  broad  and  shorfsf ; 
To  feel  the  air  that  plays  about  the  hills. 
And  sips  its  freshness  from  the  little  nils; 
To  see  high,  golden  corn  wave  in  the  light 
When  Cynthia  smiles  upon  a  summer's  night, 
And  |)eerR  among  the  cloudlets,  jet  and  white. 
As  tlmugh  she  were  reclining  in  a  lied 
Of  bt^an-blossoms,  in  heaven  freshly  shed. 
]\'o  sooner  had  1  slept  into  these  pleasures. 
Than  I  begun  to  think  of  rhymes  and  mcasurei 
The  air  thai  llouied  by  me  K;cin'd  to  say 
**  Write  !  thou  will  never  have  a  Ijeiter  day." 
And  so  I  did.     When  many  linen  I  'd  writtea. 
Though  wi:h  their  grace  I  was  nr>t  over-!tinitiieo. 
Yet,  as  my  hand  was  warm.  I  thought  1  'd  belief 
Trust  to  my  feelings,  and  write  you  a  lelter. 
Such  an  attempt  required  an  ins;iiration 
Of  a  peculiar  sort. — a  consurainaiion  ; — 
Which,  had  1  felt,  these  scribblings  might  hsvel 
Verses  from  which  the  soul  would  never  wean; 
But  many  dnyn  have  post  since  last  my  heart 
Was  warm'd  luxuriously  by  divine  Mozart; 
By  Arne  delighted,  or  by  Handel  madden'd; 
Or  by  the  song  of  Erin  pierced  and  sadden 'd : 
What  time  you  were  before  the  music  sittings 
And  the  rich  notes  to  each  sensation  fitting. 
Since  I  have  walk'd  with  you  through  sluidy 
That  freshly  terminate  in  open  plains. 
And  revell'd  in  a  chat  that  ceased  not. 
When,  at  night-fiill,  among  your  books  we  got' 
No,  nor  when  supper  came,  nor  afler  duU^— 
Nor  when  reluctantlj  I  look  my  hat; 
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No^  nor  liD  MtdkUy  you  ihook  nj  lumd 
hUAwny  Iwtweeii  our  lioiii«>— your  acomi  bluid 
Ckill  niiiided  in  my  ean,  when  I  no  mora 
GoaU  hMT  your  footMaps  touch  die  graToUy  floor. 
Sonotimetl  kvt  them,  and  than  foimid  agtin; 
Ton  cheoged  the  Iboupath  for  the  gnmy  plain. 
In  thoM  ai&ll  momenta  I  have  wiih*d  you  joya 
That  well  you  know  to  honor  .*— ^  Lifo*B  very  toya 
With  him,**  Mid  L  **wili  lake  a  pleaaant  charm; 
It  cannot  be  that  aught  will  work  him  harm.** 
ThoM  thoughts  now  come  o*er  me  with  all  their 

might:— 
Again  I  diake  yourhand^ — friend  Chariea,  good-night 

1816. 


STANZAS. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree. 
Thy  brarichea  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity  t 
45  3R 


The  north  cannot  undo  diem. 
With  a  sleety  whiade  duoogh  them ; 
Nor  fioaen  thawingi  glue  tbsm 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drea^nigfated  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook. 
Thy  bubbling!  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  foigetting. 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting. 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  fiossn  time. 

Ah !  would  *twero  so  widi  many 
A  gende  girl  and  boy ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  ? 
To  know  the  change  tad  feel  it. 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it, 
Was  never  said  in  rhjrme. 
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